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Review I. 

1. Arctic Explorations in the Years 1853, '54, 56. By Elisha Kent Kane, Xf.D., 

U.S.N. Two Y o\&.— Philadelphia, 1856. pp. 464, 467. 

2. Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic Regions, from the Year 1818 
to the Present Time, By Sir John Barrow, Bart, F.R.S. — London, 1846. pp. 630. 

3. The Voyage of the Fox in the Arctic Seas : a Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions, By Captain M'Clintock, R.N., 
With Maps and Illastrations. — London, 1860. 

4. The Voyage of Her Majesty^ Discovery Ship Resolute to the Arctic Regions in 

Search of Sir John Franklin and the missing Crews of H,M, Ships Erebus arkd 
Terror, 1852, 1863, 1854. By George F. M'Doug all, Master — London,lS51. pp. 530. 

5. A Personal Narrative of the Discovery of the North- West Passage ; with numerous 
Incidents of Travel and Adventure during nearly Five Years^ Continuov>s Service 
in the Arctic Regions while in search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin^ 
By Alexander Armstrong, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
Investigator, — London, 1857. pp. 616. 

6. Northern Travel, Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway. 

By Bayard Taylor. — London, 1868. pp. 389. 

7. Voyage d^une Femme au Spitzhergen. Par Madame Leonie D'Aunet. Deuxiemo 
Edition — Paris, 1855. pp. 363. 

A Woman! s Voyage to Spitzbergen. By Madame Leonie B'Aunet. Second Editiom 
— Paris, 1856. 

That extravagant but once popular fiction, * Le Juif Errant,' of M. Sue opens, it may 
be recollected, with a prologue representing the meeting of Herodias and the Jew. 
They meet where the Arctic Sea surrounds with a girdle of eternal ice the deserts of 
Siberia and of North America — ^the outer limits of the two worlds, separated by Behring's 
Straits. Towards this desolate region of fogs and tempests, of famine and death, where 
the extreme cold cleaves the stones, and the earth brings forth spangled icicles, these 
beings have advanced to meet after coming from opposite extremities of the world, and 
traversing regions of burning cloudless sun. The intention of the author in this open- 
ing has clearly been to intimate that a supernatural element is admitted de prima into 
his work. Yet the supernatural attending this union exists, it must be confessed, rather 
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in the secondary circumstances of the latter, than in the fact of two human beings, who 
may have sojourned respectively in the heats of Guinea and Guyana, indifferently 
existing within the arctic zone. So far as that circumstance goes, there are northern 
voyagers now living who have passed — and that-rather abruptly, too— from one extreme 
of temperature to another. But it is not the less a wonderful endowment of the human 
organism, that it can not only support but enjoy life under such circumstances as would 
soon be fatal to very many animals. Whether amidst deserts of burning sand, or upon 
seas of never-thawing ice, there is man to be found existing. We are struck with still 
more astonishment when we remember that a human being can be bred under one 
extreme of temperature, afterwards transported to another extreme, and then re-trans- 
planted. Like Herodias and the Jew, they shall pass from Saharas of sun to Saharas of 
snow, and back a^ain, with impunity. There is a " Fort William" and a " Fort Enter- 
prise." The one is at Calcutta, the other is near Winter Lake. At the former, during 
April, May, and June, the thermometer is seldom under 86° at any hour, and in the 
afternoon it rises to 90° and 100° in-doors, and to 130° in the sun's rays'. It is some- 
times so intensely hot that soldiers upon parade will drop down dead, as if struck by 
lightning. On the other hand, at Fort Enterprise, the thermometer falls to 57° below 
zero ; and here Franklin's instrument, when hanging in his sleeping place sixteen feet 
from the fire, and exposed to its direct radiation, stood more than once, even in the 
day-time, at 72° below the freezing point of water. Dr. Coulter observed the thermo- 
meter stand at 140° on the banks of the Rio Colorado (32° 30' N) ; whilst the heat 
rose to such a height in Abyssinia, when Major Harris travelled there as envoy, that 
" fifty pounds of well-packed spermaceti candles were so completely melted out of the box, 
as t<\be reduced to a mere bundle of wicks."* As we now write (March, 1860), letters, 
which have been received from H.M. ship (21) Pearly state, that on her voyage out to 
Singapore the thermometer rose to 120° Fah. when passing through the Straits of 
Banca. Yet under both such extremes of temperatures Englishmen can live, however 
uncertain may be the tenure of their lives. The races of men that Nature herself plants 
there have by their birthright a stronger hold. But exist and enjoy existence as they 
do both at the Equator and the Pole, there is a wide difference as to the extent and 
intensity in which this is done at the two spots, not only in respect to man, but to the 
organized world generally. In the South, life is abundant and luxuriant on the grandest 
scale ; animals or vegetables, it matters not which, are developed in their utmost glory. 
From sky to earth, from ocean to air, all is passion, life, brilliancy, and colour beneath 
the vivifying influences, of tropic light and sun. At the North there is life, it is true, 
but after all it appears to us rather a struggle than an enjoyment to live. 

Though Nature seems to have intended certain races to inhabit certain regions, rather 
than to have made one race cosmopolite and capable of assimilation to all latitudes, yet 
she has granted a great flexibility of constitution to some favoured tribes of men. These 
latter are the races which are indigenous to latitudes intermediate between the Equator 
and the Poles — the membefs of the temperate zone. But although endurancy for a 
time under extreme degrees of heat or cold by those not natives of the climate in which 
they occur, is easily accomplished, a limit to the capability exists. Permanent acclima- 
tization is impossible, either to the individual or to the tribe. The life of the former is 
of less value than it would be in his native country, and he cannot propagate his race. 
The assertion that any one race ever has been, or ever can be, assimilated to all climates, 
involves but an hypothesis not sustained by a single historical fact, and opposed to the 
teachings of natural history. Iliere are fashionable theories afloat which oppose our 
doctrine. Theories which maintain that aliens may thrive in any clime as well as the t 
autochthones, if they choose to conform to the modes of life of the latter. We appeal, 
however, to the history of the past and of the present, and ask if it does not show that 
the races of men can permanently maintain themselves and thrive only in those locali- 
ties to which they appear originally to belong ? Is the Spaniard thriving in South 
America, the Celt or the Saxon in the northern half ? Is there true colonization in 
India ? Does the Englishman flourish in the islands of the Gulf of Mexico ? Could the 
Negro inhabit Lapland, or could the Northman long flourish on the Senegal or Gambia ? 

* HighlMids of JBtblopiA. 
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Is the Red man fitted for a lai^e portion of the eastern hemisphere, and does the White 
man wax strong amidst the forests of the Far West ? Is the standard of health as high 
among the natives of the Union as it is amongst their progenitors in the British Isles ? 
To point to quarters of the globe at present peopled by races foreign to the land, and 
apparently flourishing commercially, as facts opposed to such dpctrine, is to be open to 
the reply, that annually into these countries have been, and still arc, imported thousands 
upon thousands of emigrants, representing some of the best blood of the colonizing stock. 
To be able to form a satisfactory conclusion,, this constant replenishment must be 
arrested, and a sufficient length of time allowed to elapse, to enable us to see how the 
foreign race could then propagate and maintain itself in its adopted clime. We believe 
it would fail and gradually die out, and that the period would come, however distant^ 
when the Saxon would no longer be found in Australia, in Kentucky, in Tennessee. 

But although ho permanent acclimatization of a race foreign to the soil can ensue, a 
temporary duration of the individual in most opposite climates is not only possible, but 
comparatively easy and enjoyable, if the person alien to the soil will be prudent and* 
adopt the customs of the autochthones. Nevertheless, there are regions marked by 
such extreme characters of climate as would appear to utterly forbid any lengthened 
continuance there of alien people. What, e.g., is the chance of life to the Saxon And the 
Celt who settle in tropical Africa for 15^ north and south of the equator ? What is the 
prospect even to the hardy Norwegian who migrates to the northernmost settlements 
upon the shores of the Arctic Sea ? Negroes upon the one hand, and Eskimos upon 
the other, are alone adapted to the spots ; let other races try them, and at no very dis- 
tant period death will be their reward. If it be asked in what manner certain races are 
specially adapted to particular climates, we can only make answer that they are born 
with just those particular constitutions which best resist the destroying environments \ 
constitutions fitted to endure the particular intensities of solar heat and light prevailing 
there, and to be well able to subsist upon the kind of food common to the place. How 
structurally such men are specially formed for these particular adaptations we know 
not. Certain broad differential charactera exist between race and race, but not any 
organic distinctions can be pointed out which would, d priori^ show why one man can 
only flourish beneath a tropical sun, and another only amidst hyperborean snow. Yet 
there must surely be some great and fundamental vital differences, or else long before 
now the white man would have colonized India, and the Kaffirs of the Cape have been 
acclimatized in Ceylon. The necessity of an hereditary adaptation to climate is well seen 
in the fact of the impossibility of raising a hybrid race from an union of the alien with 
the autochthonic tribes. For a limited period a mixed breed is producible, which may 
appear to answer the purpose of colonization ; but it cannot continue, perish it must in 
the certain, though it may be slow, reversion to one or other of its typical stocks, accord- 
ing to circumstances unnecessary now to mention. 

Leaving out of view, for the present, some of the secondary elements of " climate," 
we may draw attention to such of its primary ones which appear to necessitate a parti^ 
ticular organic adaptivity. These are the intensities of solar heat and light, and the 
la^^j^Uj^ food proper to the locality. With respect to the former, it is important to 
•"^ffl^Ser, also, that high intensities of heat not only require a special constitution to 
bear their direct influence, but one also congenitally adapted to resist the cffifects which 
follow their action upon dead organic matter when such action is combined with a cer- 
tain degree of moisture. Hence do we find the Negro both enjoying the rays of an 
equatorial sun, and continuing proof against the emanations of the swamps of Benin. 
Speaking of a certain locality in Africa, Lieutenant Burton remarks, 

" How these * Kurrabjog,* or ' Sun-dwellers,' as the Bedouins are called by the Burgher 
Somal, can exist here in summer is a mystery. My arms were peeled, even in the month of 
December ; and my companions, panting with the heat like the Atlantes of Herodotus, poured 
forth reproaches upon the rising sun. The town*s people, when forced to hurry across it in 
the hotter season, cover themselves during the day with tobes wetted every half hour in sea 
water."* 

* An EzploTstion of Harrar. 
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Upon tbe other hand, to live in snow hnts, and to subsist upon walrus and seal fleshy 
where mercury is frozen for months together, and the snn is invisible for a quarter of a 
year, are feats to be accomplished only by a few tribes for a constancy. They alone can 
continue to endure under such peculiar hygienic environments as the negation of heat 
and light brings in its train. We have remarked, however, that it is possible for some 
fevoured races to live for a limited time alternately in such extremes of climate ; and 
there are, of course, gradations between them, which may be occupied for longer periods 
by men not of the autochthonic stock. In places known to be most inimical to certain 
races, individuals of the latter have yet been found to live healthy and to enjoy life for 
a long time when careful and prudent to accord with the manners of the natives. Eren 
in the port of the Rio Formosa, the most deadly portion of the Bight of Benin, Euro- 
peans have resided in good health for some years.* We all know that within the usual 
places of resort of Europeans within the tropics, the aliens can continue to reside with 
comparative impunity, if moderate caution be adopted. But this is all, whether it be 
the Rio Formosa or the Rio Colorado, Ashantee or Madras, whether it be Bengal or 
Jamaica, Cape Town or Canada, Hispaniola, Chili, Cuba, or Peru, no true European 
stock can permanently colonise the place. We have held India for more than two hun- 
dred years, yet we cannot colonise an inch of it We have planted the white man in 
America, and there he degenerates 1 The ability of the individual, however, to live in 
countries very opposite in character to his own birth-place being well known, and great 
stress being laid upon this power of supporting climatorial extremes being almost inde- 
finitely augmentable by courage, caution, and ingenious devices, some strange ideas have 
occasionally taken hold of the public. Some few years back an expedition was fitted 
out by GJovernment, at the enormous cost of between 80,000^. to 100,000/., which was 
to ascend to the Niger and Chadda confluence, by way of the Quorra, where, to use the 
words of an official report, " will probably be the head-quarters of the expedition kft 
some time. . . Where an opportunity will be afforded for showing the Africans the best 
mode of cultivating the ground, and of distributing plants and seeds suited to the 
climate and soil." Three weeks after the steamers entered the river (the temperature 
being seldom under 84** on the lower deck), fever broke out among the crews, and soon 
produced such effects as to compel two out of the three vessels to return to the sea, and to 
oblige the other boat to follow them a few weeks afterwards. Now, there are still peo- 
le who believe that remnants of the crews of the Franklin arctic expedition, which 
eft these shores fifteen years ago, may yet be existing within the barriers of the arctic 
circle, or upon the polar lands of the American continent. Around this belief range 
the important and interesting questions as to our experience concerning the influences 
which the particular relations of solar heat and light, ahd food, &c., pertaining to the 
northern regions, exert upon the systems of those who are not natives of the climates 
in which they occur. As our knowledge upon this subject has been lately much in- 
creased, the present time is not inopportune for us to lay before our readers a sketch of 
one of the most interesting biological questions of the day. 

The most northerly cultivated spot upon the globe is in Norway (Valley of the Alten), 
just above 70** N., where, in good seasons, tolerable crops of potatoes, barley, and buck- 
wheat may occasionally be obtained. This favoured locality is nearly upon the same 
parallel with Disco Island in West Greenland, and Icy Cape (above Behring's Straits) 
m North America, where certain secondary climatorial elements necessitate complete 
barrenness. Several settlements of civilized people exist beyond this degree both in 
Norway and Greenland. In the former we may instance Hammerfest and Kjevik ; the 
latter being upon the parallel of 71** N., was visited (and described) by Von Buch in 
the summer of 1807, just fifty years before Mr. Taylor passed the spot in his trip round 
the most northerly point of Norway. According to Mr. Taylor, Von Buch's descrip- 
tion is equally correct for the present day. It is a place " where scurvy carries off half 
the inhabitants, where pastors coming from Southern Norway die within a year, where 
no trees grow, no vegetable comes to maturity, and gales from every quarter of the icy 
sea beat the last faint life out of nature, yet where men will still persist in living in 

* See DanieU'8 Sketches of the Medical Topography and Katiye Diseases of tbe Gulf of Guinea, Westen 
Africa, &e. 
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apparent defiance of all natural laws." (p. 264.) . More northerly still are the Banish 
settlements of Upper Nivik (72° 60'N.) and YotJik (73° 40'N.) in West Greenland. 
These last civilized haunts are nearly upon the same parallel with the native Eskimo 
village — Kapawroktolik — near Pond's Bay in Cockburn Land, and which was lately 
visited by Captain M'Clintock. Beyond these high latitudes a few snow bone-huts, and 
skin- tent setdements of native Eskimos^ are alone to be met with. Of these we may 
mention the tribe at Cape York, West Greenland (76° N.), which is so completely iso- 
lated, that we are told by an Arctic voyager that previous to its being visited in 1818 
its members considered themselves to be the only people in the world. But the late 
explorations of Dr. Kane have made us acquainted with the habitats of still more north- 
erly Eskimos. These are situated near the bottom of Smith's Sound, where a little 
sboYt 78° N., are to be found the settlements of Etah and Peteravik. Not any Eskimos 
have been met with more northerly than this, though Kane observed the remains of 
uninhabited huts and of "caches" at Dallas Bay (19° N.); while Mr. Morton, of the 
siane expedition, found a well-formed sledge-runner made of whale's bone upon the 
shores of Morris Bay, as high as 81° N. latitude. But beyond this extreme enterpris- 
ing travellers have placed their feet. The farthest northing* which has hitherto been 
attained was reached by Parry, across the ice, upon the 23d of July, 1827, when he 
advanced to 82° 45' on the meridian of 19° 26' E. Mr. Morton reached the high 
parallel of 81° 2' N. on the meridian of 65° 35' W., from whence he sighted the most 
remote northern land known. Mount Edward Parry, in 82° 38" 66'" ; while Mr. Scores- 
by is credited by some with having (in the year 1806) reached 81°12' 42" N. by ob- 
servation, and 81° 30' by dead reckoning. Between the Arctic circle (66° 30") and 
83° N. may be said to lie the range of hitherto effected exploration. Within it, towards 
its lower limit, are of course situated the more northerly settlements of Uj:^er Norway, 
the Danish dep6ts in West Greenland, and the Russian establishments in Eastern 
Siberia (Oust Jansk, 70° 55" N., e.g.). These and like places we here leave out of con- 
sideration, simply referring to Arctic explorers who have had to shift for themselves, 
away from all civilized settlements, and exposed to the severe contingencies of winter- 
ing in the ice, or upon the shores of or upon the islands of the Arctic Sea. 

With these limitations, the longest and most northerly stay of which we have 
authentic records is that of some Russian sailors, who were left behind at Spitz- 
bergen (between 77*^ and 80^ N.) for six years. Four remained alive at this time, the 
others having begun to die towards the end of the first winter. Since then (1743) the 
Russians have, up to a comparatively recent period, frequently wintered their summer 
fishing vessels in certain safe harbours amongst the islands. Madame D'Aunet 
informs us, however, that the Spitzbergen fishing grounds are now almost abandoned 
both by Russians and Norwegians.! Previous to this time, however, both the English 
and Dutch had resorted to the island, and some sailors being left upon its shores on 
several occasions, were forced to pass the winter there. In some instances they died 
from scurvy, but in others they survived and returned home next season.J Parry, in his 
second voyage, passed two winters in the Arctic clime. Sir John Ross wintered three 
whole seasons, besides passing nine months of the spring and summer there ; while the 
crew of the Investigator (M'Clure) landed from the North Star off Ramsgate in 
October, 1854, after an absence of four years and ten months from England, four years 
of which we may accept as passed within an icy zone* Leaving the Spitzbergen Russian 
sailors out of the question. Dr. Kane has wintered more northerly than any other Arctic 
explorer. He passed two winters within Smith's Sound, in Rensselaer Harbour 
(78^ 39' N.). To Madame D'Aunet belongs, we believe, the honour of having been 
the first lady who has penetrated so near to the Pole as 80^ N. She accompanied her 
husband in the voyage of M, Gaimard (of the discovery vessel Recherche) to explore 

* We pan by the fobnlons *' Northings," published bj Dailies Barringtoii, and which may be found by the curious 
to 6hillinglaw*8 * Arcttc Discovery.* 

t What were the nature of the depots formed by the Russians in 8pit3dl>ergen wo cannot say exactly, but we are 
told, in an article in the Edinbui^h Keyiew for Oct. 18d8, that ^ M. Sharosten, a Russian, has passed thirty -nine 
winters in Spitsbergen, and resided there once for fifteen years without quitting the island t** Is there not some mis- 
take here? 

X For an account of some attempts atliring upon Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen, see I^ord DufTerin^s ^^ Letters from 
High LaUtufles.*' London,185T. *'•*'•' 
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the Frozen Ocean near the stations of Spitzbergen and. Greenland. Thus far, then, and 
for only a very few years, are we sure of what may occasionally be accomplished by 
picked and hardy voyagers. As we proceed it will be found against what an amount 
and how terrible a kind of inimical environments they have battled and withstood, and 
how many of their enterprising companions died instead of being able to uphold 
against them. In this problem of Polar life the chief factors which appear to be so 
antagonistic to the continued existence of all but the autochthones are, in the first place, 
the diflSculty of procuring sufficient food of any kind, but particularly of that which 
men of the temperate zone seem so urgently to require — viz., a certain admixture of 
fresh meat and fresh vegetables. Secondly, the low temperature which prevails, 
especially during the winter period. Thirdly, the long-continued darkness of the Polar 
winter, when the su6 is absent for a quarter of a year. Fourthly, the deleterious ftsults 
arising, upon the one hand, from exposure to the great alternations of temperature 
caused by the necessary artificial heating of the cabins, huts, tents, &c., and the transit 
from these to the external air ; and, on the other hand, from the moisture, effluvia, (fee, 
resulting from the close packing for warmth and other necessitous demands. Lastly, 
the mental depression and ennui which creep over the sojourners in so inhospitable and 
dreary a clime. We shall proceed to examine some of these opposing elements in 
detail, and will refer to the question o(food in the first place. 

It would appear to be a law of the economy of the races of the temperate zone, that 
for the maintenance of health there must be a proportion of fresh meat and of fresh 
vegetables in their diet. So long as there is a due quantity of the latter it will suffice, 
along with a certain proportion of milk, eggs, and oily matter, in affording a diet suffi- 
cient for most conditions. Nevertheless, the natural desire is for animal flesh of 
some kind, and upon such a mixed diet the races of Europe appear to flourish best. 
The more northerly they live the larger is the proportion of " flesh, fish, or fowl " to the 
vegetable matter, and the more southerly the reverse. But yet, under all circumstances, 
a certain quantity of fresh vegetable food is requisite ; if this be not obtainable a vital 
deterioration will soon infallibly ensue. To the tribes of the Arctic zone, and of the 
extreme north of the temperate region, this admixture of vegetable matter does not 
appear essential ; on the contrary, it would seem that a purely animal or flesh diet is 
the more natural. Both theory and experience establish this fact. It is now generally 
admitted that every change in the organic constituents of the body in which their 
elements enter into new combinations with oxygen, must be a source of the develop- 
ment of heat. Such is particularly well seen taking place during respiration, in which 
a considerable part of the carbonic acid and water exhaled during its performance is 
formed within the body by the metamorphosis of its own tissues. When the tem- 
perature of the air approaches within a few degrees that of the body, the generation of 
animal heat by the burning of organic matter in the blood may be reduced in amount ; 
but when it is far less, when the cooling process of the body from the surrounding low 
temperature is perilously great, then no mere combustion of the hydro-carbonaceous 
porton of the "waste" of the tissues, nor even that of the ordinary calorifiant articles of 
food, will suffice. Either a store previously laid up in the body, or the constant 
magazine of a most heat-generating food, must be resorted to. For the clear exposition 
of this truth (first taught by Collier, see this Review, vol. iv. p. 508) we are indebted to 
Liebig, who has shown that such store and puch food are constituted par excellence by 
fat That whilst 240 parts of starch, 249 of cane sugar, 263 of grape sugar, 266 of 
"spirits," and no less than 770 of lean meat must be consumed as food to keep the 
body at its proper temperature during equal times with the like amount of oxygen, the 
same thing is effected by 100 parts of fat. In proof of the theory, said Liebig, look 
to facts. The more northerly we go, the more of this, the very best combustive 
material, is used ; the more southerly, the less ! In the latter region the cooling process 
is nil, the waste of the body by combustion next to nothing, and rice, firuit and 
vegetables are sufficient as food. In the former the air is cold enough to freeze mercury, 
the cooling process is extreme, and the waste by combustion excessive indeed. Here 
the blubber and fat of the cetacea and other animals alone enable the body to bear up 
against the intense cold. This doctrine has been widely impugned, both aa regards its 
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theoretic aspect and the assumed facts brought forward to support it. No doubt there 
are some difficulties, both theoretic and practical, which have not as yet been satisfac^ 
torily explained, but in spite of these and some exceptional circumstances the fact holds 
good — ^viz., the more northerly we go the more fatty matter we find eaten ; the more 
southerly, the less is employed. We find this to be the case not only with all the 
nations of Mongolian descent which inhabit the shores of the Arctic Sea, but also with 
the Indian races who wander over the coldest portions of the North American Conti- 
nent; with the Canadians and half-breeds who adopt the same life, and with the 
European traders whose stations are in the same latitudes. Mr. Taylor tells us to 

" Eat the fattest food, and plenty of it Braisted and I consumed about a pound 

of butter between us. This intense cold begets a necessity for fat, and with the necessity 
comes the taste — ^a wise provision of nature. The consciousness now dawned on rae that I 
might be able to relish train oil and tallow candles before we bad done with Lapland.^' (p. 40.) 

A writer in a late number (No. 6*7) of the * Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medicine' 
makes this observation : 

** "With regard to the influence of temperature, I am assured by Sir James Ross that no 
large increase of fat is necessary to our sailors in the Arctic regions ; and by Professor Sand- 
hal of. Sweden that the peasantry of Lapland do not take food materially differing from that 
of our own country." 

Sucb may possibly be the case — though we doubt it — and yet without the general 
law we have laid down being much compromised. We would remark, however, en 
passant^ that according to Dr. Armstrong (p. 468) the amount of animal food allowed 
daily to the men of the service is insufficient, and that food possessing the most highly 
carbonised qualities, such as pemmican, preserved meats, and bacon, should alone be 
supplied to Polar expeditions (p. 469) ; while Madame D'Aunet informs us that the 
repast of the Lapps of Kautokeino, of which she several times partook, was " composed 
of fish, flesh, reindeer milk, the whole well soaked in fish oil." (269.) Not only, then, 
is the kind of food — viz., the flesh of bear, walrus, seal, musk ox, and reindeer, with 
fish and fowl of any kind procurable, with its oil, fat^ and blubber, of a special character ; 
but the amount of it required, or at least consumed, by the autochthones appears 
enormous. Kane estimates the average Eskimo ration — in a season of plenty — at eight 
or ten pounds of flesh, with soup and water to the extent of half a gallon. Anomer 
of our Arctic commanders having allowed a young Eskimo to eat as much a^ he chose, 
the latter consumed in twenty-four houre thirty-five pounds of various kinds of fat meat, 
including some tallow candles. An amusing account of a baby gourmand will be found 
in Dr. Kane's first vol., p. 419. The rapacity of the Arctic dogs is remarkable; they 
eat everything eatable which they can get hold of — an Arctic wag has said, even to a 
feather bed. Captain M'Clintock's twenty-nine dogs devoured from sixty to sixty-five 
pounds of seal's flesh in forty-two seconds! The European of the temperate zone 
having been transported to the Arctic circle, finds that not only is a full diet largely 
composed of fresh fat animal flesh absolutely necessary, but that he cannot consume 
the salted provisions with the same impunity which he can in more genial regiolis. 
This is no doubt partly due to their not being antagonized by fresh vegetable juices, but 
partly also to the fact that salted meats are, to a certain extent, actually poisonous 
within the Polar circle. Kane more than once experienced that a meal of salted food 
killed the dogs who ate it ; and Dr. Armstrong expressly states that " Salt meat should 
be proscribed from an Arctic dietary." (p. 469.) Hence the Arctic explorer must look 
mainly to the diet which supports the Eskimo — afresh fat animal food. It has hitherto 
■been held that the supply. of this, or rather the power of actually getting possession of 
it in the north, is by no means considerable, that it is very unequally distributed, and 
to procure that portion of it represented by the walrus and seal requires the knowledge, 
habits, and dexterity of the native hunters. It was hence concluded that, from the 
difficulty of procuring a proper diet, and plenty of it, no large party of Europeans could 
live long in- the lands of the Eskimos. But in recent times the theory has been 
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broached that a more temperate climate, a richer vegetation, and an abundance of 
animal life, are found increasing as the voyager approaches the Pole.^ At first ther^ 
appear, it must be admitted, some fair data for such belief, but a more general and 
unprejudiced inquiry does not^ in our opinion, tend to support this fashionable creed. 
In favour of it may be stated that Parry, in his first voyage, met with successful hunting 
in Melville Island; and the Besolute, from 1852 to ]854, obtained at the same place 
not less than 114 musk oxen, &c^ giving a total of 27,433 pounds, or 305 pounds per man, 
148 of which were actually issued on board the ship. Captain Penny, on his return to 
England in 1851, reported that animal life existed in great abundance well to the north- 
ward in Wellington Channel ; Dr. Kane and Captain Sherard Osborne afterwards con- 
firmed this statement These and analogous representations led at last to the most 
extravagant ideas concerning the richness of a Polar fauna and flora yet to be found. 
Whilst, e.g., the Resolute was fitting out, Mr, M'Dougall overheard a talented but 
eccentric Scotchman, connected with a public institution, inform one of the officers 
thatr— 

"During the summer and autumnal months you will find the shores of North Devon 
abounding in rich vegetation, which forms the food on which the numerous animals in that 
locality exist. There, interspersed with gay mosses, you will find brilliant lichens and lux- 
uriant saxifrages, with the Arctic poppy." (p. 282.) 

Now, if we ask the sojourners on board the North /S> tor at Beechey Island to conform 
or to confute this glowing description, we find that the numerous animals have dwindled 
down to an occasional solitary bear; and the mosses and lichens, though truly present, 
are so in far too scanty a degree to remind us of the Scotchman's paradise. In connex- 
ion also with the statements of Penny, Kane, and others, concerning North Wellington 
Channel, it must be borne in mind that Sir Edward Belcher, having unfortunately to 
spend a winter in the very locality thus pointed out as the veritable land of promise, did 
not obtain, it is said, so much as a single bird. That at Melville Island good hunting 
has been obtained there can be no doubt, for during the first week in July three shoot- 
ing parties (of five officers and ten men), hunting thirty miles of coast line, six or eight 
miles in breadth, produced a quantity of game exceeding, writes one of the officers, 
" our most sanguine hopes, quite sufficient, indeed, to confirm the many savants in 
England in their theories respecting the abundance and variety of animal life in these 
regions." (M^Dougall, p. 276.) 

But it must be remembered that Melville Island is ihQ favourite resort of animals, in 
preference to the lands of Cornwall, Bathurst, and North Devon, including the southern 
shores of Barrow's Straits. The larger animals — musk oxen and deer — seldom, if ever, 
visit any other land bordering upon Barrow's Straits, save Melville Island. This is 
proved by events in the voyage of Sir James Ross (Port Leopold, 1848-9), in that of 
Captain Austin (Griffith's Island) in 1850, and by the still more prominent fact (1849), 
that while the crews of the Resolute and of the Intrepid were living upon fresh meat of 
every kind, their co-operators in the search (Sir E. Belcher in Northumberland Sound, 
and Commander Pullen at Bcechey Island) were scarcely able to obtain a pound of 
edible meat (M*Dougall). Further, it must not be forgotten that Melville Island forms 
bAt a small portion of the Arctic regions, and some places like King William's Island 
and Smith's Sound, beside those alluded to, are known to be barren of life in the extreme. 
True it is that we find the following entry in Dr. Kane's diary — 

" December 9<A, Saturday. — The superabundant life of Northumberland Island has impressed 
Petersen as much as it did me : I cannot think of it without recurring to the fortunes of 
Franklin's party." (vol. i. p. 487.) 

But it is equally true that the hardy adventurer who wrote this was a few weeks after- 

* We pass over the consideration of the allied qaestion as to the existence of a ** polar basin'* or ^* polynia," as being 
one of purely a geographic kind. These who mar be desirous of looking into this subject of great interest, may be 
referred for arguments pro and con. to Kane's "Narrative," vol. i. pp. 801-809; vol. ii. pp. 809-429 ; to an article Iti 
the Edinburgh Review for Oct 1868, pp. 848-852 ; and to the subject of " Polar Begiona,'^in the new edition of the 
Enoycloptedia Britannica, vol. xvlii. p. 178. ** An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1864,'' by Isaac J. HayeSi 
Burgeon of the second Grianell Expeaition (TA>ndon, 1800), may also be referred to with advantage. 
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wards keeping himself from starving a few degrees mcn'e northerly by eating the rats 
which hiis own vessel had conveyed from America, and entered the following in his book 
a month later — 

" January VI t\ Wednesday, — There is no evading it any longer ; it has been evident, for 
the past nine days, that the present state of things cannot last. We reqaire meat, and cannot 
get along without it Oor sick have finished the bear*s head, and are now eating the con- 
demned abscessed liver of the animal, inclading some articles that were not given to the dogs.*' 
(vol. ii. p. 17.) 

Near to this horrible locality the Eskimos of Etah themselves having been half-starved 
during the winter of 1854, had been obliged to kill their dogs, so that out of thirty but 
four remained, the others having been eaten. 

Again, we have to learn how long such favoured spots as Melville Island and North- 
umberland Island would continue to be the resort of animals and birds, if the sound of 
the rifle became very frequent and continuous.* It has been urged, that the Eskimos 
often starve because they are improvident ; that they do not store up their winter stock, 
biit live gluttonously from hand to mouth, and that such things would be improved upon 
by more civilized people. But though there is improvidence, it is true, and not much 
laying by for a rainy day, there are some obstacles to storing up which are well to 
remember. In the first place, the apparently necessary enormous consumption by indi- 
viduals, and the right of poorly fed tribes to demand help from more fortunate ones, 
siand greatly in the way of making depdts for the future. In the second place, it would 
appear that certain kinds of meat are far more liable to putrefy and become tainted in 
the colder regions than is commonly supposed. Dr. Kane writes — 

^^ February 24^A, Saturda/y, — ^A bitter disappointment met ns at our evening meal. The 
flesh of our deer was nearly uneatable from putrefaction; the liver and intestines, from which 
I had expected so much, utterly so. The rapidity of such a change as low as — 35° seems 
carious, but the Greenlanders say that extreme cold is rather a promoter than otherwise of 
the putrefactive process. All the graminivorous animals have the same tendency, as is well 
known to the batchers. Our buffalo hunters, when they condescend to clean a carcase, do it 
at once; they have told me that the musk ox is sometimes tainted after five minutes' exposure. 
The Eskimos, with whom there is no fastidious sensibility of palate, are in the practice at 
Yotlik, in lat. ^Z° 40' N., even in the severest weather, of withdrawing the viscera imme- 
diately after death, and filling the cavity with stones." (voL ii. p. 6.) 

But even admitting, for the sake of the argument, that a suflSciency of fresh animal 
food was procurable and preservable, we should still think it unlikely that any but the 
autochthones could continue to live upon it alone. Dr. Kane would appear to think 
otherwise ; at least, he afiSrms that fresh raw meat alone is not only proper but a suflS- 
cient food for all — "Had we plenty of frozen walrus I would laugh at the scurvy." (vol. 
i. p. 437.) We are inclined to believe that the European would require some fresh 
vegetable material, and that to an amount vastly more considerable than the " scurvy 
grass" and "sorrel" of the northern regions could supply. But we will appeal to Mr. 
M*Dougall— 

" I am induced," says he, " to believe, that a small body of men, well armed, with health 
and strength safficient to enable them to range the hills around to a distance of ten or twelve, 
miles from the ship, might, if only animal food were required, sustain life for a limited period*^ 
on the product of the chase." ... "I say, for a limited time, for we have now before our 
eyes, in the crew of the Investigator^ living proofs of the injurious effects of a prolonged stay 
in these regions on the mental as well as the bodily capahiiities of the human frame. Game- 
was not wanting in the Bay of Mercy, and during their first winter there, when the crew inere 
first placed on a limited scale of provisions, numerous deer, hares, ptarmigan, &c., were pro- 
cored ; bnt with the approach of the second winter in the Bay (the third within the Arotio 
circle), an apathetic indifference pervaded the men. With their strength, which had deeceased 
with the continuance of the small allowance of provisions, all their energy seemed to forsake- 
them, and as symptoms of scurvy were manifested in the system they lost all animation, and^. 

* See, upon this iMint, ** A Journal of a Boat Yoyage^throiigh Bnpert^s Land andfttM|Ar«tk S«»,*|iAc., br Sir. John . 
Bt^iardson. London, 1861. Tolip.»04. '^ " * / 
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allowed a feeHng of lethargy to master them which utterly predtided any hope of sucoess in 
honting. The small qaantity of game that was procured daring the winter of 1852-58, is to 
he chiefly attrihnted to the energy of the ofl&cers, all of whom were of opinion that another 
winter wonld have reduced them so mnch as to prevent them going any distance from the 
ahip in search of game, which had now become very scarce in the immediate vicinity of their 
winter quarters. The above facts in my opinion tend to prove that even amidst comparative 
plenty, so far as animal life is concemeo, the approach of a third season brings with it a deep 
depression of spirits, which few minds are strong enough to bear up against, more particularly 
when scurvy — one of the most dreadful diseases peculiar to seamen, and Grod knows they are 
subject to many — appears amongst them. The blood becomes stagnant, teeth loosened, gums 
and palate black and sore, flesh softened, all animation ceases, and with the sun, as he sinks 
beneath the horizon, leaving the dark and gloomy night of three months* duration to usurp his 
throne, the last ray of hope departs." (p. 277.) 

To these remarks of Mr. M*Dougall it might be replied that the crew of the Investigator^ 
like all other crews, had never half enough of fresh fat meat to eat, if we may take as a 
guide the practice of the Eskimos. But there is an answer to this — viz., that scurvy 
attacks the Moravian settlements in Greenland, and some of the places upon the shores 
of the Arctic Sea, where, we may presume, as much animal and fish food as is wanted 
is procurable.* If we apply these considerations regarding sustenance to Franklin's 
party, we may probably be met by the rejoinder that the remains of the expedition must 
nave reached the continent of America^ since traces of them have been discovered as 
far south as the Whirlpool Rapids of the Great Fish River, almost without the limit of 
the Arctic circle. So far as the present question is concerned, this, however, is of little 
moment. Franklin's party landed upon one of the most desolate and barren islands of 
the icy seas — an island, according to Captain M*Clintock, almost destitute of vegetation 
and of animal life — and from thence it proceeded to a district so destitute of all means 
of support as not to be visited by Eskimos. What the northern districts of the American 
continent offer in the way of means for subsistence, the journeys of Franklin, Richardson, 
Rae, Anderson, and Back, have sufficiently made known to us. Let any persons read 
the narratives of these voyagers, and then say upon what they expect any native of the 
IBritisb islands could continue to exist for several years eastward of the Mackenzie River 
And north of the Bear Lake. . The very party sent to relieve Sir John Ross saved them- 
-selves from starvation by consuming the food intended for that officer long before they 
reached the half-way house to him (King). 

" Leaving two men," writes Dr. Rae, in 1847, *Mn a snow hut, in lat. 68^ 48' K, long, 85*^ 
4' W., to endeavour to fish and shoot .... the men we had left here were well but very thin, 
as they had neither caught nor shot anything except two marmots. Had we been absent 
twelve hours more they were to have cooked a piece of parchment skin for supper.'' 

Mr. Isbister tells us that only a few years back one half of the Hare tribe of Indians 
perished around Foil Good Hope, after having killed and eaten two of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's people who imprudently ventured beyond the gates.f A party numbering 
not more than ten individuals stationed upon the borders of the largest and most pro- 
ductive lake in this part of the world, and aided by all the resources of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, barely contrived to subsist upon half rations through the winter, while 
of the unfortunate natives attracted towards Fort Reliance by the presence of the whites, 
from forty to fifty lay dead around the place, and so scattered that it was impossible to 
walk in any direction for twenty miles without stumbling over a frozen body. But 
Captain M^Clintock puts this matter in a very clear light : 

-** There are two important questions which have been so frequently put to me, that I gladly 
t&e this opportunity to offer some explanation upon so deeply an interesting subject. The 
first question is, whether some of the 106 survivors may not be living among the Eskimos? 
The various families or communities of Eskimos met with by Rae, Anderson, and myself at 
different times and places, all agree in saying, ^Ko, they all died.' But let us examine for 

* 4966 "Kane, vot L, p. S7. 

t 8m alBO *^ Kitsohi Garni ; or, Wanderings round Lake Superior.** By J. Q. KohL London, 1860. 
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onrselves. The western shore of King William's Island, along which they w«re compelled to 
travel for two- thirds of their route, is uninhahited .... Kone of us hare met natives at the 
south of the Back Kiver, cousequently it is fair to conclude that the Eskimos hnt seldom 
resort to so inhospitahle a locality. Even mnch more favoured shores in this vicinity are but 
very thinly sprinkled with inhabitants, and their whole time is occupied in providing a scanty 
subsistence for themselves. In fact, their life is spent in a struggle for existence, and depends 
mainly upon their skill in taking seals during the winter, a matter which requires such long 
training that no European has ever yet succeeded in acquiring it My two Greenland Esikimo 
men tried various methods at Bellot Strait, yet did not succeed ; and without dogs trained to 
scout out the small breathing holes of the seals through the ice, and through the snow which 
overlays the ice, I do not think even the Boothian Eskimos could live. ... It is evidently 
an error to suppose that where an Eskimo can live a civilized man can live also. Eskimo 
habits are so entirely different from those of all other people, that I believe there is no instance 

on record of either a white man or an Indian becoming domesticated amongst them 

With regard to the probability of procuring the means Of subsistence independently of the 
Eskimos, I* will just state what was shot by my own sledge party — and we never lost a chance 
of shooting anything—during the journey along the lands in question that occupied us for 
seventy-nine days, and covered nearly 1000 geographic miles of distance. The sum total 
amounted to two reindeer, one hare, seventeen willow grouse, and three gulls."* 

We are fully aware that the barrenness of the country near the Great Fish River has 
been lately and strenuously denied. We have been told of this stream as " flowing 
through a country so abounding with animals," and of its shores as luxuriating (upon 
its sandhills) in flocks of reindeer composed of between one and two thousand members. 
The geese were once at least " so numerous as to have left behind cartloads of quills." 
The musk oxen existed by thousands, the nets under the ice constantly yielded salmon, 
the locality, indeed, being then a sort of Arctic Arcadia. There is such a thing as 
. proving too much. 

The second diflSculty which has to be borne up against near to and within the Arctic 
circle, is the intense degree of cold that is there met with — a cold so extreme that " bacon 
becomes like slabs of granite, requiring several days' proximity to a Sylvester stove to 
fit it for the process of boiling." The lowest degree of natural cold hitherto recorded 
is — 70°, or 102* below the freezing point of water, or 20*^ below that of quicksilver. 
This was obsen^ed by Back on the 7th of January, 1833, upon the continent of America 
air Fort Reliance, near the Slave Lake. The same low temperature was experienced by 
Kane in lat 78** 37' N., long. 70° 40' W., in February, 1864, where the mean of eight 
instruments gave — 70**. Chloroform then froze, the essential oils of sassafras, jjuniper, 
cubebs, and of winter green, were resolved into a mixed sMid and liquid, and chloric 
ether was seen congealed by a natural temperature for the first time. Franklin, upon 
the continent of America, saw the thermometer sink to —57*. Captain M*Clure noted 
the low degree of — 67* in January, 1853. Sir James Ross, in his Boothian voyage, 
experienced a temperature of — 60** ; whilst Mr. Taylor, in Lapland (at the top of the 
Gulf of Bothnia), recorded a fall as low as — 50**, or 82** lower than the freezing 
point of water. At Nishni Kolymsk, in Siberia (68° 31' N.), the mean annual tempe- 
rature of the winter is only — 19° 03', and the thermometer sinks in the month of 
January to minus 64 ; whilst at Yakutsk the Russian- American company, we are told,f 
bored for water to the depth of 380 feet, and the ground was still frozen, and no water 
to be obtained. In reflecting upon these extremely low degrees of temperature, we are 
bound to remind the reader how merely approximative only is their determination, and 
that in arriving at it, sources of disturbance exist which are unfelt when dealing with 
degrees higher in the thermometric scale. In Kane's expedition it was not uncommon 
for instruments which had afforded correct and agreeing measurements to as low a tem- 
perature as — 40**, to show at — 60° differences of from 15° to 20°. For example, on 
the 4th of February, 1853, six thermometers suspended near each other gave at noon 
— 71°,— 63°, — 54°,— 53°,— 50°,-- -50°, whilst all at temperatures above— 40°* agreed 
within 1° 8'. These instruments had been nevertheless tested and selected in America 
as the most consistent of a lot of thirty-six. Such was the case also with the wcil^on- 

* Beport of Captatn M'OUntock, in a pmer remd before the GeogrHthlc«l Society,. November 1867. 
. t BeTelfttione of Siberia. Edited by dolonel Leeh Zytma, toL L p. 148. 
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sttucted in8tniment« of Sir James Ross ;at Leopold Harbour. The sources of these diffi- 
culties and diflferences appear to lie, upon the one hand, in certain mechanical errors of 
construction, and, upon tlie other hand, in physical perturbations arising from changes 
in the surrounding conditions. The mere approach, e. g., of the observer will cause a 
perceptible rise in the column when it stands at from minus 45° to — 50° (Kane). The 
contiguity of articles brought by the observer from a warmer apartment, the use of the 
lanthom, and adjacency to or distance from the vessel, will always sensibly affect the 
indications given. Further, it has been suggested by Dr. Kane that the errors are 
partly due to our imperfect knowledge of the laws of the contraction of coloured alcohol 
at very low temperatures. The actual freezing point of mercury is therefore not settled. 
It varied with Kane between — 38° 5' and — 41° 50', while in its rate of contraction it 
went to — 44°, and with Sir E. Belcher to as low as -^46°. 

In describing the effects of intense cold upon the frame, Mr. Taylor writes : 

" It was a wonderful, a fairy world we beheld, too beautiful to be lifeless, but every flEtoe we 
met reminded ns the more that this was the chill beauty of death — of dead nature. Death 
was in the sparkling air, in the jewelled trees, in the spotless snow. Take off your mitten, 
and his hand will grasp yours like a vice ; uncover your mouth, and your frozen lips will soon 
acknowledge his kiss. Even while I looked, the same ley chiUs were running through my 
blood, precursors of that drowsy torpor which I was so anxious to avoid. But, no, it would 
come, and I dozed until both hands became bo stiff that it was barely possible to restore their 
power of motion and feeling." (p. 148.) 

When the " face-protectors" are badly made, the features will become frost-bitten, 
the breath solid, and even congelation of the eyelids from the action of the intense 
cold upon the moisture exhaling from the eyes, may ensue. It is then necessary to 
withdraw the warm hands from the mittens, and apply them to the eyes in order to 
melt the ice and restore vision. Mr. Taylor continues : 

"• Most of our physical sensations are relative, and the mere enumeration of so many degrees 
of heat or oold gives only an imperfect idea of their effect upon the system. I should have 
frozen at home in a temperature which I found very comfortable in Lapland, with my solid 
died of meat and butter, and my garments of rein-deer. The following is a correct scale of 
the physical ^ects of cold calculated for the latitude of 65° 67' N. : — 15° ahove zero^ unplea- 
santly warm ; zero^ mild and agreeable ; 10° helow zerOy pleasantly fresh and bracing ; 20° 
helow zero, sharp, but not severely cold — ^keep your fingers and toes in motion, and rub your 
nose occasi'onally ; 30° helow zero, very cold — take particular care of your nose and extremi- 
ties ; 40° l>elow zero, intensely cold — keep awake at all hazard, muffle up to the eyes, and test 
your circulation frequently, that it may not stop somewhere before you know it ; 50° helow 
zerOy a struggle for life." 

A sterner apprenticeship than Mr. Taylor's leads to a struggle beyond these degrees, 
as the following extracts from Dr. Armstrong will show : 

'^ The frost collected on the beard and blankets at night, which not unfreqnently attached 
them to each other. During the day I was often unable to write, from the ink freezing in my 
pen ; and water or lime-juice kept standing on the ship's table became immediately frozen. 
.... One is obliged to keep almost continually in motion to resist its effects ; . . . . 51° 
below zero causing incessant frost-bites on the least exposure to the light wind which blew. 
.... My right hand was so severely bitten, and the mischief spread with so much rapidity, 
that on reaching the ship it was a stiff frozen mass. I had not the slightest ability to bend 
it ; and on plunging it into a basin of cold water, a thin film of ice formed on the surface. 
I lost the use of it for a period of two months, and was for a time apprehensive of its 

safety This low degree of cold [61°- 6 below zero], however, did not deter us from our 

usniU pursuits ; and on the 6th two deer were shot, and the day following a few ptarmigan ; 
such was ttie value attached to them, that we considered ourselves well rewarded for what we 
had endured." (p. 654.) 

At these extreme temperatures, to touch any metallic substance with the naked hand 
in the open air is highly distressing, taking off the skin whilst producing the sensation 
of intense beat In one of Sir James Boss's expeditions some foxetf were trapped, and 
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we are told that "the poor little animals, in attempting to escape, tried to gnaw the 
iron bars, when in many cases their tongues adhered to the iron, and were frozen off, 
when they were killed from motives of humanity." Dr. Kane, if we recollect aright, 
somewhere recounts a similar anecdote. A strong tendency to tonic spasm, probably 
produced by the lengthened and extreme cold, was one of the principal trials of Kane's 
party. This anomalous form of spasmodic disease, giving rise to epileptiform and tetanic 
seizures, was encountered medically with great diflSculty. It extended to the dogs, and 
in spite of every effort not less than fifty-seven perished, many of them with symptoms 
not unlike those of hydrophobia. Under somewhat less intense cold, however, human 
necessities and perseverance are the parents of the almost incredible. The pastor 
Hvorliff, at Kautokeino, in Lapland, told Mr. Taylor that he had frequently preached 
at a temperature 36° below zero ; " at such times," said he, ** the very words seem to 
freeze from my lips, and fall upon the heads of my hearers like a shower of snow," 
As the mind is much influenced by the state of the body, it was not an inappropriate 
question of Mr. Taylor to the pastor, as to whether, under such circumstances, religion 
itself might not be somewhat at a reduced temperature. " Yes," was the reply ; " there 
is not a doubt that all the better feelings become very faint when the mercury 
begins to freeze." Madame D^Annet assures us that all the virtues of the Lapps are 
negatives, and that — 

^ Their softness is effeminacy ; their chastity, coldness ; their honesty, indifference. .... 
They are, in fine, a miserable and rade race, vegetating under a sort of moral and physical 
lethargy, and well adapted for peopling this frozen extremity of Uie world, from where all life 
disappears with the sun." (p. 150.) 

Mr. Taylor appears to confirm the lady's account of the Laplanders— e.g. : 

'' The inhabitants of the north also seem to nndergo a species of hybernation, as well as the 
animals. Nearly half their time is passed in sleep, they are silent in company or in compari- 
son with the natives of other parts of the world ; there is little exoberant gaiety and cheer- 
fulness, but patience, indifference, apathy almost. Aspects of nature which appear to be hos- 
tile to man, often develop and bring into play his best energies ; bat there are othei^ which 
depress and paralyse his powers. I am convinced that the extreme north, like the tropica, is 
mifavourable to the best mental and physical conditions of the human race. The proper zone* 
of man lies between 80«> and 63*^ N." 

Mr. McDougall tells us of the men of the Resolute acting in the north when the 
temperature was at zero upon the stage, and — 6^ within three feet of a fire. The great 
differences of temperature to which the men are constantly and suddenly exposed become 
very trying to the European constitution. The transit from the lower deck of the vessel 
to the upper will sometimes make a change of 100°' Ten steps of a ladder, and you 
would suppose you had arrived in anomer worid ! The interior of an Eskimo's hut 
may cause the perspiration to stream down you ; go outside, and expose your nose, and 
it becomes frost-bitten ! But even without the differences produced by blubber lamps 
and human caloric, natural causes will sometimes make a remarkable change. " The 
thermometer at the brig," says Dr. Kane, " indicated +26**, when we left it the tempe- 
rature was — 44**. It had risen at least 70*^. I defy the strongest man not to suffer 
from such a change." Under all circumstances the addition of wind to the cold is the 
most dreaded enemy of the arctic explorer. Experience taught Kane to prefer — 40*^ 
with a calm, to — 10** with a gale in the face. 

Of all the discomforts attendant upon wintering within the Arctic circle, none, per- 
haps, is felt to be so depressing as the absence of light. The whole aspect of nature is 
changed, and the human system is affected in a powerful degree. This continued night 
is particularly injurious to the mind ; the temper becomes irritable, the intellectal ener- 
gies impaired, and the habits of some become gloomy and solitary ^McDougall, Kane, 
passim), " All other evils," writes the officer of the Resolute^ " sink mto utter insignifi- 
cance when compared with the disheartening nature of utter darkness for the space of 
ninety-three days." But in the higher latitude of the winter harbour of Kane (^8° 
89' N.) the sun was absent for 120 days, astronomically, and in effect, for 134 days, in 
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conseqaence of the horizon being obstructed by a monntain ridge, and this with all 
allowances being made for refraction. Light disappeared on the 24th of October and 
reappeared on the 21st of February. Eight degrees of the sun's limb below the horizon 
was Parry's lowest, and this depression still permitted him to read diamond type by his 
turning tiie print towards the South, whereas Kane was fifty-two days without being 
able to accomplish this, and looked forward to the coming of Parry's penumbral dark- 
ness as a joyful era. Dr. Kane observes : 

" November 7th, — ^The darkness is coming on with insidious steadiness. We still read the 
thermometer at noon-day without a light, and the black masses of the hills are plain for about 
five hours, with tbeir glaring patches of snow, but all the rest is darkness. Lanthoms are 
always on the spar deck, and the lard-lamps never extinguished below. The stars of the sixth 

magnitude shine out at noon-day December lith. — The last vestigies of mid-day 

twilight went. They could not see print, and hardly paper ; the fingers could not be counted 
a foot from the eye. Noon-day and midnight were alike. The first traces of returning light 
were observed at noon on 21st of January, having just reached that degree of mitigated dark- 
ness which made the extreme midnight of Sir Edward Parry in 74^ 47' N". Even as late as 
the 81st, two very sensitive daguerreotype plates treated with iodine and bromine, failed to 
indicate any solar influence when exposed to the southern horizon at noon. The influence of 
this long intense darkness was most distressing.'* (vol. i. p. 156.) 

According to Dr. Hayes,* who accompanied Dr. Kane, the darkness appeared to 
have, as might bo expected, a bleaching effect, and tended to diminish the colouring 
matter of the blood — the brick-dusty appearance of the latter, alluded to by Kane in 
his narrative, very much expressing its character. We have been lately toldf that it is 
not easy to demonstrate with certainty the influence of darkness in deteriorating 
vitality, and that any such effect it has is not one of great extent. A recent Arctic 
traveller J suggests that — 

*'If any one doubt how necessary light is for our existence, just let him shut himself up for 
three months in the coal* cellar, with an underground passage into the ice-house, where he 
may go for a change of air, and see if he will be in as good health and spirits at the end of 
the experiment as before ; at all events, he will have attained the best idea one can form at 
home of an Arctic winter in a small vessel, save that the temperature of the Arctic icehouse 
is —40^ instead of +82« as at home." 

Dr. Inraan himself tells us of an attempt made to establish an hotel for invalids in 
the mammoth cave in Kentucky, where the temperature is high and equable, and which 
signally failed in consequence of the patients suflfering more from the absence of light 
than they gained advantage from the genial warmth. 

Mr. Taylor confesses to a feeling of relief — ' 

" When we turned our faces southward, and commenced the return to daylight. We had 
at least seen the Polar night, the day without a sunrise ; we had driven bur rein-deer under 
the arches of the aurora borealis, and we had learned enough of the Lapps to convince us 
that farther acquaintance would be of little profit ; and it now seemed time to attempt aa 
escape from the limbo of death in which we had ventured. Our faces had already begun to 
look pale and faded from the weeks of alternate darkness and twilight, but the novelty of our 
life preserved us from any feelings of depression, and prevented any perceptible effect upon 
our bodily health, such as would have assuredly followed a protracted experience of the Arctic 
winter." (p. 121.) 

If we are told that we must regard the Eskimo and the members of the Arctic flora 
and fauna as, nevertheless, relatively flourishing under the peculiar relations of the solar 
light and heat of a Polar clime, we would reply, that such beings are naturally adapted 
for them, and this, in our view of the great question we are discussing, is of course the 
all-important thing. To the organic beings of other regions, one or two Arctic winters 
would probably be death. 

* TransActioni of the Ohio Medical Society, 1357. 

t Foundation for a New Theory and Practice of Medidne, by Thomas Inmaa, M.D. London, 1860. P.^. 
t The Search for Sir John Franklin; from the Private Journal of an Officer of the Fofo, CornhiH Magazine, 
No. I., p. lOtt. ^^^_^ 
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The most marked and primary effect which a strupfgle against the anti-hygienie 
influences of Arctic life has upon the constitution of the European, is the sure and rapid 
production of scurvy. This, as the depressing environments continue to operate, 
becomes developed in all its horrors. With only one exception, we believe, it ha$ 
always made its appearance during the first wintering in tlf^ ice, and it even attacks 
the hardy and northern men who become residents at the Greenland settlements. An 
exemption from scurvy for the unprecedently long period of two years and three months 
occurred to the crew of H.M.S. Investigator^ under the medical superintendence of Dr. 
Armstrong. The circumstances which appear to have assisted in producing this 
fortunate occurrence have been alreadji passed under review,* and therefore need not 
be here alluded to. Suffice it now to say, we are told that in less than a year from the 
time mentioned, it was 

" Lamentable to witness the pale, hnggard aspect of our men, stalking about the deck like 
living spectres, cold and hungry, for daylight now revealed all their imperfections ; so sadly 
altered were they from what they had once been .... it was generally remarked how vacant 
was the stare, and how fataous and inexpressive their countenances when contrasted with 
healthy men, by those unaccustomed to view such objects as the Investigator's then presented ; 
thus affording truthful evidence of the shock which the intellectual faculties had sustained, 
and the mental prostration that ensoed after so long a period of complete isolation from the 
world nnder such trying circumstances." (Armstrong, p. 570.) 

The crew were all found in a state of greater or less debility, and the scorbutic taint 
universally existed in various degrees of aggravation amongst the men. According to 
Mr. M*Dougall, they were utterly incapable of resisting the severity and privations 
attendant upon another winter in the Arctic zone. . By the commencement of March, 
during the first winter of Kane's expedition in Smith's Sound only two men were 
exempt from scurvy. By March of the second winter, the party was quite broken down, 
and it was unusual to find more than three who could assist in caring for the rest. But 
such was the severity of the season, and so scarce were the means of subsistence, that 
the Eskimos themselves were reduced to the lowest stages of misery and emaciation 
(ii. 311). The men of the American party made a desperate attempt — one unequalled 
in the annals of Arctic voyaging — to escape, and finally the survivors reached a 
southern haven at Upper Nivik, in North Greenland. 

In these high latitudes raw fresh meat is that which best and most surely sustains 
existence, and of such food fat must of course form a considerable proportion. Even 
at the commencement of the second winter there were few amongst Kane's party who 
did not relish a slice or a chunk of frozen walrus beef, whilst the liver, eaten with little 
slices of fat, was looked upon as forming a delicious repast. In fact, such food consti- 
tutes, in Dr. Kane's opinion, " a condensed heat-making and anti-scorbutic diet that has 
no rival." The natives of South Greenland prepare themselves for long journeys in the 
cold by a course of frozen seal. At Upper Nivik they use the narwhal in preference to 
the seal, while the bear, to use the local expression, is " stronger travel than all." The 
liver of this latter animal seems to disagree often with Europeans, producing vertigo, 
diarrhoea, and other symptoms of poisoning.f In M*Clure's expedition the men at 
length ate their meat raw, and although Dr. Armstrong admits that "the feeling which 
prompted us to the adoption of the practice appeared to be but little under the con- 
trol of the will" (p. 546), yet he imagined it contributed to the deterioration of health. 
A consideration of Kane's theory and practice, and of the custom of the Eskimos of 
Smith's Sound, has impressed us with the belief that raw fat flesh must form the piece 
de resistance of the Polar larder. Everything which has life that can be obtained appears 
to be eaten in these northern climes, nay, everything of everything, for entrails are 
swallowed in the same manner as maccaroni is indulged in by the Italians. Whether 
for a continuance even a sufficiency of raw animal food alone would prevent the out- 
break of scurvy in the European, is a far more doubtftil matter, and here we should be 
inclined to side with Dr. Armstrong rather than with Dr. Kane. We believe that 

♦ Medieo-Chirurgical E«view, vol. xxli. p. 88T. 
' • t Upon this point, see also Lord Dnfferin, op. cit. ante, 
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sooner or later a certain quantity of fresh vegetable juices -would be ahBolutely necessary. 
Now, can we feel surprised that a stay for any time within the Arctic circle should be 
antagonistic to the continued existence of alien tribes, associated as it must necessarily 
be with deficient and improper food, intense cold, prolonged night, mental lassitude, 
tnnui^ and despondency ?* Some, like Dr. Kane, are of opinion, however, that an Euro- 
pean or an American can be acclimatized as high as 72° N., when cold, and cold only, 
has to be encountered, there being light enough for out-door labour. But more northerly, 
where the blighting darkness is present for so long, this cannot be expected. The 
adventurous and hardy spirit we are referring to considered that no degree of natural 
cold yet known can arrest travel, provided /ou are properly and abundantly fed, and 
possess a comfortable equipment. He both sledged and walked sixty and seventy miles 
over the roughest ice at — 50**. "With two of his crew be made eighty-four miles in 
three consecutive marches. In Dr. Kane's opinion, the power of resistance in the 
Eskimo to exposure and fatigue is not greater, perhaps, tha^n in a well-trained voyager 
from a more temperate clime. We are unable to reconcile this belief with what we 
know of this matter. Baron Wrangell says that the Jackuti men slept at — 60*^ oppo- 
site the fire with their backs exposed. Kane himself states that the Eskimos of Smith's 
Sound always have an uncovered space between the waistband of the "nan nooke" and 
the "kapetah." To bend forward exposes the back to partial nudity, and no matter 
what the attitude, the entire chest is open to the atmosphere from below. A man so 
clad will sleep upon bis sledge with the cold at 93" below ihe freezing point of water ! 
" When I saw Kalutanah, who guided the return party to the brig from Tessensak, 
the temperature was below — 50°. He was standing in the open air, comfortably- 
scratching his naked skin, ready for a second journey, which in effect he made eight 
hours afterwards.*' (Kane.) Alluding to a more than usually severe night, Dr. Kane 
observes in reference to the Eskimos, that the only departure from their practised rou- 
tine, which the bleak weather and open snow roof seemed to suggest to them was, that 
they did not strip themselves naked before coming into the hut, and hang up their gar- 
ments in the open air to dry like votive offerings to the God of the sea. (i. p. 381.) 
Kane, upon the contrary, laden with furs and woollens, layer upon layer, could not keep 
up his circulation upon a sledge, nor, indeed, without active exercise if the thermome- 
ter was below — 50®. He had to run occasionally, or must have succumbed to the cold ; 
he writes, too — " I feel that we are fighting the battle of life at disadvantage, and that 
an arctic night and an arctic day age a man more rapidly and harshly than a year any- 
where else in all this weary world. (vol. i. p. 173). 

That original strength of constitution, gradual exposure, and great natural powers of 
resistance will occasionally enable a north-countryman to exhibit Eskimo endurance, 
must be admitted. Petersen, the well-known Danish interpreter, who resided for two 
years at Upper Nivik, seldom enters a room with a fire, whilst Riley, one of Kane's 
party, had so inured himself to the cold that he slept upon the sledge journeys without 
a blanket or any other covering to his walking-suit while the outside temperature was 
— 30®. Kane thought that there must be many such hardy men in Franklin's expedi- 
tion — North Orkney men, Greenland whalers, e. g. — men he looked upon as inferior to 
none in capacity to resist the deleterious influences of an arctic climate. That some 
remnant of these men still existed was Kane's fervent idea, the open spot of some tidal 
eddy had been chosen, where, under the teaching of the Eskimos, or perhaps of one of 
their own Greenland whalermen, they had set bravely to work and trapped the fox, 
speared the bear, and killed the sea), the walrus, and the whale. Alas for the iutility 
of conjecture. We now know that what remained of the crews landed upon the arctic 
shores of the continent of America, upon which inhospitable and barren region they 
gradually died from starvation, after having been driven (according to one account- 
viz., Rae's) to the last resource of the most miserable, cannibalism, as a means of pro- 
longing their wretched existence. At any rate, that they were here all starved is the 
opinion of by far the majority of those who are best fitted to judge of the matter. 
Even the Eskimos themselves are dying out in some places ; the climate is so horrible, 
even they cannot endure it. Such is the case, according to Kane, within Smith's 
Sound : 
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" They confirm, however, a fearful conclasion which these poor wretches have themselves 
communicated to us — that they are dying out ; not lingeringly, like the American tribes, but 
so rapidly as to be able to mark within a generation their progress toward extermination. . , 
It pains me when I think of their approaching destiny — ^in the region of night and winter, 
where the earth yields no fruit and the waters are locked— without the resorts of skill or even 
the rude materials of art, and walled in from the world by barriers of ice without an outlet," 
(Vol. ii. p. 210.) 

We admit, with Dr. Kane, that the mysterious compensations by which we adapt our- 
selves for a time to climate are more striking here than in the tropics. In the arctic 
zone the assault is far more immediate and sudden, and, unlike the insidious fatality of 
hot countries, produces its results rapidly. It requires hardly a single winter, according 
to Kane, to tell " who are to be the heat-making and acclimatized men.'' (Yol. i. p. 
246.) 

Bearing this in mind in connexion with a recently-advanced and well-known theory, 
it might be suggested whether or not, according to the principle of " natural selection " 
carried out upon a continuous and extensive scale, the races of the temperate zone could 
so change by the preservation and accumulation of successive slight favourable variations 
as to be able at some distant period to colonize the shores and islands of the arctic ceas. 
We should as readily expect this as we should look for the colonization of the Bight of 
Benin by the Saxons and Celts of the British islands. But we are warned to conclude, 
and it must hence suflSce us to say that, after an attentive study of the subject before us, 
we have become satisfied that when a second winter has been passed within the arctic 
circle by men of the temperate zone, a slow but sure diminution of vital power would 
be apparent in those who have endured its trials. Further, this diminution, though 
perhaps tardy and gradual in approach, would progress in an increasing ratio, both as 
respects rapidity and power, in relation to the time of further detention within the polar 
regions. That this deterioration of vital energy is not at first easily perceived by those 
who suffer it,* is not an improbable conclusion, seeing that — speaking generally — all 
suflTcr it to some extent, and thus have but a very imperfect standard by which to 
judge of their physiologic powers. But were it possible that a few could during the 
whole time maintain the maximum of the energies which they took with them to those 
regions of eternal cold — 

" Where frost 
Reigns everlastingly, and ice and snow 
Thaw not, but gather," 

and by it weekly measure the energies of their companions once gifted with their own 
high standard of vigour, we do not doubt that they would discover polar wintering has 
a very malignant influence upon the vital powers of the British seaman. Whilst 
believing this, we are free to admit that men who have passed only two or three winters 
in the North, bearing well the struggle, rapidly recover upon their passage home a fair 
amount of health and vigour.f 



Review II. 

A Medico- Legal Treatise on Malpractice and. Medical Evidence^ comprising the Ele- 
ments of Medical Jurisprudence, By John J. Elwell, M.D., Member of the Cleve- 
land Bar. New York^ 1860. 8vo., pp. 588. 

Dr. Elwell deserves the thanks of the medical and legal professions for the very valu- 
able work he has presented to them. It worthily upholds the high character which 

* See in particular upon this point Capt MKylintock^s obserrations concerning Franklin^ party ; also Sir John 
Biehardson^s Narrative of a Journey to the shores of the Polar Sea. 

t Since this article was written, Dr. Hays' * Arctic Boat Journey In the Autumn of 185V has appeared. Its perusal 
has tended to confirm the reviewer in the truth of the foregoing conclusions, fle would simply add to them ms lasr 
picions that future explorers, when in the power of the Eskimos, will do well to employ more caution than has hitherto 
been thought necessary to adopt 
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has already distinguished transatlantic jiirispmdential literature. Dr. Elwell's special 
qualifications for the undertaking he has so ably completed, will be best inferred from 
his prefatory observations, in which he states : 

" The active practice of medicine and surgery for several years having taught me something 
as to the magnitude of the duties and difficulties, the wants and liabilities of the medical pro- 
fession, and a corresponding length of time devoted to the study and practice of law having 
deeply impressed me with the importance of the two professions, relatively as well as inde- 
pendently considered, developing also the obvious fact that legal men and legal works devote 
too little attention to medico-legal subjects, I have thought that in no way coold I better 
serve the interests of the two great professions to which I have devoted my life, and promote 
the great ends of science and justice, than by endeavouring to embody in a concise, complete, 
and comprehensive work all the settled principles and known authorities, as well as the result 
of my own thought and experience, upon the subject of malpractice and medical evidence." 

In pursuance of this design, the volume before us is divided into two parts, both 
manifesting enlarged experience and extensive research, and both affording unmistake- 
able evidence of the author's anxiety to perfect, as he has done, a volume worthy of the 
occasion. While entertaining this opinion of the author's labours, it may seem para- 
doxical to affirm that the perusal of his work has left a very painful impression on our 
Haind — one which is entirely at variance with our recollection of many highly-gifted and 
most honourable American friends, distinguished members of both professions to which 
Dr. Elwell addresses himself. 

According to Dr. Elwell's experience, there appears to prevail amongst the members 
of the learned professions of medicine and law, as well as amongst the general commu- 
nity in America, a vitiated sense of their social and moral responsibilities, to a degree 
of which we have had previously no adequate apprehension. We would fain hope that 
we misconceive Dr. Elwell's observations in reference to either of these learned bodies. 
That the public may be occasionally ungrateful to their best friends, requires but pass- 
ing experience of life painfully to demonstrate ; that unworthy individuals may on rare 
occasions disgrace honourable positions is, we grieve to say, too sadly true ; but that on 
all sides, as a practice, should be found such a want of honesty, honour, and self-respect, 
as Dr. Elwell's work would lead us to infer exists among our American cousins, argues 
a condition than which we, habituated to English sentiments and associations, can con- 
ceive nothing more deplorable. Again, we affirm our unwillingness to believe that in 
America the law, through the co-operation of its ** eminent " members, is capable of 
being habitually rendered an instrument for extortion, or mediciiue with the sanction of 
its illustrious disciples suborned for the purposes of fraud, or that individuals having any 
claims to respectability are ever on the watch for opportunities to victimize their pro- 
fessional attendants. Whether we do not misconceive Dr. Elwell's observations, or too 
severely draw our inferences, the following extracts will enable the reader to judge : 

" Happily," writes Dr. Elwell (p. 1), " criminal malpractice is but rarely met with in 
courts of justice, while civil suits tor damages are of a frequency alarming both to the profes- 
sion of medicine and to the public. Suits of this class in some parts of the country seem to 
be on the increase. So common an occurrence is it for the surgical treatment of the oldest 
and best physicians and surgeons in gene ral practice to be called in question and overhauled in 
courts of justice, that there is at this time a general feeling of uneasiness, and a conviction 
that the busines'S is at least very dangerous, so far as property and reputation are concerned." 

Again (p. 83) : 

" There can hardly be found a place in the country where the oldest physicians in it have 
not at some periods of their lives, been actually sued or annoyingly threatened. The fact 
that actual damages are not often recovered, helps the matter but little: the damage to busi- 
ness, and the costs attending the suit, are usually great.'* 

This latter paragraph refers to cases detailed in the previous pages, which we pre- 
sume are of the average class on which Dr. Elwell's observations rest. We quote one 
of them as recorded : 
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" Dra. H and S were called upon to see a Mr. P-*^— , whose leg had been crashed 

by a falling log while assistinof to elevate it in building a loghouse in a new settlement. The 
injnry was so severe, in the opinion of these surgeons, that amputation was deemed necessary. 
They were both old and experienced physicians and surgeons, having practised thirty or forty 
years in the locality where the accident happened. The operation was performed after due 
deliberation and consultation, the patient recovering from the operation in about the usual 
time. Some years after the events of accident and amputation, the manner and propriety of 
this amputation were discussed among the fnends of the patient, the bones were* dug op, 
cleansed, and made the basis of a suit against the surgeons. Damages were laid at 10,000 
dollars. Eminent counsel were found to undertake and carry on the cause for a portion of the 
Spoils. Several long trials were had, the jury not agreeing. Depositions were taken in Phi- 
ladelphia, New York, and Washington, involving great expense. No judgment was obtained 
against the defendants, but the litigation was nevertheless ruinous to them." 

We almost mistrust the accuracy of this report, as we do not find recorded any indig- 
nant remonstrance on the part of the medical profession, neither do we read that the 
" eminent counseP' were dis-barred. Doubtless both events took place, and have been 
omitted by the author as superfluous. Should it have been otherwise, it is consolatory 
to reflect that only in a nev/ country, where the dignity of social status wants the stabi- 
lity of time, could the integrity of professional life have been so outraged and violated^ 
without entailing on the offenders the hearty contempt of every honest man. 

We are disposed to think that Dr. Elwell has either unintentionally overstated his 
case, or derived his illustrations from adventurous individuals residing and incidents 
occurring in localities wherein a rude, unsettled state of society exists. This view is in 
a measure corroborated by other parts of his work. In an action for malpractice, stated 
as having been tried before Judge Mallet, in the circuit of the Supreme Court, held ia 
August, 1848, we read : 

"The examination of the numerons witnesses having closed, and the counsel having 
addressed the jury, the judge followed with a most pungent and impressive charge, in which 
the jury were instructed to disregard all mere appeals to their prejudices, and especially to 
reject ^at counsel which would advise them to look upon the medical profession as an oppres- 
sive and aristocratic monopoly, and to decide the case upon the facts, as drawn from the wit- 
nesses." (p. 100.) 

■ " Oppressive and aristocratic monopoly" are terms which sound strange when applied 
to a profession whose mission it is to be familiar with suffering, while mitigating sor- 
row and distress. Such observations, if true in any sense, would argue strongly in favour 
of the presumption we have ventured to put forward — that the illustrations Dr. Elwell 
quotes are happily confined to districts of the character intimated ; and in this we are 
to a degree further confirmed by the observation of the Hon. John Bredin, president 
judge on a trial for malpractice in 1850, who, when charging the jury, observed: — " If 
suits were more frequently brought, we would, perhaps, have fewer practitioners of medi- 
cine and surgery not possessing the requisite professional skill and knowledge than we 
now have." (p. 121.) This observation is certainly not in accordance with those of Dr. 
Elwell, which we have quoted, and seems opposed to the extract with which the volume 
before us opens. 

America has accomplished great things both in medicine and law. No contemptible 
jealousy shall induce us to question her merits. We rejoice that, for the progress of 
science and the benefit of .mankind, her claims to confidence and respect are well and 
substantially founded. In proportion as we do so, we regret the statements which Dr. 
Elwell sets forth. We fain hope the new will emulate the old country in that self- 
respect which is the safeguard of honesty. It is certainly no exaggeration to affirm 
that the medical profession throughout our United Kingdom is regarded with feelings 
of a far different character from those which we have been discussing. The public 
generally are satisfied that a deep sense of their serious responsibility, guided by ade- 
quate acquaintance with the principles of their science, regulates the conduct and prac- 
tice of its members, who, with rare exceptions, are educated gentlemen. Society would 
not tolerate the institution of vexatious proceedings against its most zealous benefac- 
tors. In no instance that we can recal has any proceeding for malpractice been entered 
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upon wherein both jury and ludge did not question with a jealous scrutiny the grounds for 
80 serious an imputation. The circumstances under which damages have been recovered 
have been both rare and peculiar ; we rejoice to add, not more rare than a dispassionate 
estimate of social status argues to have been just, and not less peculiar than the general effi- 
ciency of our medical men would have led us to anticipate. Of the legal profession it is not 
too much to add, that they worthily illustrate, as they ably expound, the beautiful work- 
ing of those laws under which it is our happiness and privilege to live. Personal 
honour is ever regarded as common property, held by each of its members for the bene- 
fit of the whole ; sorrow invariably falls upon hira who lightly estimates, or rashly 
endangers, the sacred trust committed to his charge. Ere long may we be in a position 
to state that, throughout the entire American continent, a complete reciprocity of feel- 
ing will exist in reference to professions which, as they are the creations of progress, are 
also in their exalted practice guarantees for social comfort and strongholds of civiliza- 
tion. With these general observations, which Dr. Elwell's illustrations have induced, 
we proceed to investigate the special claims of his work. 

In stating the general principles of law applicable to members of the medical pro- 
fession. Dr. Elwell truly observes : — " The professional man does not agree or stipulate 
to carry the case through to a successful issue at all events and notwithstanding all con- 
tingencies, and he is not to be tried by the result." There is, however, nothing to pre- 
vent him, should he be rash enough to do so, from (by a special contract) absolutely 
engaging to perfect any particular act, or to accomplish any specified cure. In such a 
case the utmost diligence and skill will not excuse him should the result be unfortunate, 
because it is deemed to be his own fault and folly that he did not thereby expressly 
provide against contingencies, and exempt himself from responsibility in certain events. 
Of this medical men ought not to complain. It is right and proper, when the member 
of a learned profession places himself on the same footing with a trader, that the penal- 
ties attaching to the position he adopts should attend his doing so. Accordingly, in the 
instance of an absolute and general contract, the performance is not excused by an 
inevitable accident or other contingency, although not foreseen by, nor within the con- 
trol of, the contracting party. Under ordinary circumstances, a generous construction 
is invariably put on the actions and motives of medical men. The law casts every pro- 
tection round them in the conscientious practice of their profession. Both American 
and English judges agree in the nature of the obligation under which medical men rest 
Mr. Justice Story observes : 

" In all those cases where skill is required, it is understood that it means ordinary skill in 
the business or the employment which the bailee nndertakee ; for he is not presumed to 
engage for extraordinary skill, which belongs to a few men only in his business or employ- 
ment, or for extraordinary endowments or acquirements. Reasonable skill constitutes the 
measure of the engagement in regard to the thing undertaken.'"*' 

Lord Chief-Justice Tindal, in the same spirit, remarks : 

*'' Every person who enters into a learned profession undertakes to bring to the exercise of 
it a reasonable, fair, and competent degree of skill.^'f 

This doctrine of the common law implies on the part of the practitioner bona Jide$ 
a^ good common sense. These must ever be the protection of professional men where 
ordinary skill is brought into conflict with extraordinary difficulties. Dr. Elwell, acting 
on the dicta quoted, observes : — " The physician and surgeon are not responsible for the 
errors of an enlightened judgment where good judgments may diflfer." Neither, it may 
be added, is the non-professional individual who, " with some degree of skill," honestly 
exercises to the best of his ability his judgment, even though success does not attend 
his efforts. Mr. Justice Bullock, of whom Lord Chief-Justice Hale observed, " that a 
sounder lawyer or a stronger-headed man was never known in the profession of the law," 
well remarked, ** naany persons would be left to die if irregular surgeons were not 

* 8tor7 on B«ilm. 48dw ii t Lftmphlre t. Phiboc, 8 C. and P. 47ft. 
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allowed to practise.'* While, then, for the general welfare of society, all having know- 
ledge are invited to use it for the public advantage, and protected in its exercise ; for 
the special protection of those who suffer, each one who undertakes their treatment 
does so at his own risk, and the onus lies on him to show, should necessity arise, that 
ordinary skill, care, and diligence were by him exercised. The determination of what 
"ordinary skill" is may involve considerations which embrace circumstances in connexion 
with, though not of, the cure — as, for instance, where unqualified individuals, under the 
pressure of necessity, exercise their best skill and judgment, however limited that might 
be, they are not, nor will they be, held responsible for the eventualities thereof. 

" When, however," to use the words of Lord Lyndhorst, " proper medical assistance can be 
had, and a person totally ignorant of the science of medicine takes on himself to administer 
a violent and dangerous remedy to one labouring under disease, and death ensues in conse- 
qnence of that dangerous remedy having been so administered, then he is gailty oi man- 
slaughter."* 

In such a case humanity does not demand nor does necessity require unqualified 
interference, and accordingly responsibility attaches to its exercise. The medical matt 
who neither rashly undertakes nor hastily adopts a method of practice, though it be 
new, will not be held responsible tor its failure if it be administered in the reasonable 
scientific belief of its applicability. Were it otherwise, it is obvious that science would 
degenerate into routine, and mankind be prevented the blessing of progress. This 
license implies the exercise of such discretion as precludes the charge of rashness. 
The leading case on the subject being Slater v, Baker,f in which the Lord Chief-Justice 
says, " rashness is ignorance, and because the party wished to try an experiment that 
he was not warranted in doing, he acted unskilfully." A judgment further confirmed 
by Mr. Justice Bazley, who in Rex v, Simpson observed : 

" I take it to be quite clear, that if a person not of medical education, in a case where 
medical aid could be obtained, undertakes to administer medicine which may have a danger- 
ous effect, and thereby causes death, such person is gailty of manslaughter. He may have no 
evil intention, and may have a good one, but he has no right to hazard the consequences in a 
case where medical assistance may be obtained. If he does, it is al bis peril. It is immate- 
rial whether the person administering the medicine prepares it himself or gets it of anotber."| 

It is evident from these opinions that the capability of obtaining properly-qualified 
advice invests the administration of the remedies with their special significance. 

While the law is thus protective of the public in reference to medical practitioners, 
it requires that patients co-operate with their professional advisers, and conform to the 
necessary prescriptions. It was well observed in the case of McCandless v, McWha : § 
"If the patient will not, or under the pressure of circumstances he cannot so do, his 
neglect is his own wrong or misfortune, for which he has no right to hold his surgeon 
responsible. No man may take advantage of his own wrong, or charge his misfortune 
to the account of another." 

The inherent elementary diflSculties connected with the practice of medicine and 
surgery are discussed by Dr. Elwell with an ability which proves him to have been a 
highly-informed member of the profession, the immediate practice of which he has for- 
saken. When, however, he seeks, as he does in Chapter III., to set forth what definite 
knowledge is possible and essential tor the physician and surgeon, it is to be feared that 
be endeavours to govern physiological principles by legal rules. Dr. Elwell writes : 
"The courts hold that the surgeon and physician must be master of that degree of 
knowledge which is reasonably within their reach," and adds, that to this end " a mi- 
nute and correct understanding of the real character and importance of inflammation is 
essential ; " further writing ; " What the terrible power of steam is to the engineer 
inflammation is to the surgeon." A great deal has been and might be written on this 
subject. We forbear to enter on the discussion. If Dr. Elwell means to afiirm that 
elementary knowledge is essential, we cede his proposition ; when, however, he draws a 

• Bex. V. Wobb, 1 M. and Bob. 405. t 2 Wilson, 259. $ 4 0. and P. 8T9. S 22 Pen. State Reporta, 268. 
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parallel between a known power and fixed mechanism, and an unknown power and 
undetermined organism, and so contrasts physical and vital force, we confess our inability 
to follow out his arguments, and prefer adhering to the more immediately legal consider- 
ations of his work. 

In his chapter on " Malpractice from Amputation," an analysis of the various forms 
of apparent warrant for so serious an operation is instituted. This is followed by able 
observations on " Fractures, Dislocations, and Deformities," wherein these several sub- 
jects are reviewed in a most masterly manner ; we pass observations worthy of close 
study to set forth the able opinion of Mr. Justice Bell, who, in the case of Leighton 
V. Foster,* arrives at the following propositions as the opinion of the court : 

1. A physician or surgeon, without a special contract for that purpose, is never con- 
sidered as warranting a cure. 

2. His contract, as implied in law, is, — 1. He possesses that reasonable degree of 
learning, skill, and experience which is ordinarily possessed by others of his profession. 
2. That he will use reasonable and ordinary care and diligence in the treatment of the 
case committed to him. 3. That he will use his best judgment in all cases of doubt as 
to the best course of treatment. 

3. He is not responsible for want of success, unless it is proved to result from want 
of ordinary skill, or from want of ordinary care and attention. 

4. He is not presumed to engage for extraordinary skill or for extraordinary dili- 
gence and care. 

5. He is not responsible for errors of judgment or mere mistakes in matters^of 
reasonable doubt and uncertainty. 

6. Where the declaration against a surgeon alleged that the plaintiff sustained in- 
jury from the want of skill and mere neglect of the surgeon in the treatment of a frac- 
ture, it was held that evidence that the defendant had received a good surgical and me- 
dical education, and was a rfegularly-educated and skilful surgeon, could not properly be 
shut out from the jury, because it tended to disprove a material allegation of the 
declaration. 

This opinion we believe to express the several dicta which from time to time have 
fallen from the English bench, and to be one which may with the greatest confidence 
be adopted. The justly celebrated case of St. John Long,f according to Dr. Elwell, 
forcibly illustrates " What degree of ignorance, negligence, and hardihood, can at times 
pass the ordeal of an English court, and not meet with condemnation and punishment," 
as the case of Rex v, Williamson, previously quoted, demonstrated "how ignorant a 
distinguished Lord Chief-Justice of England may be as to the science of medicine." 
Perhaps Dr. Elwell himself supplies the best criticism on these observations when he 
writes (p. 231) — "These cases have been given at some considerable length, because 
they contain the principles upon which this class of cases have heretofore been consi- 
dered and decided in England. They have been the cases to which American judges 
have referred, and by which they have been guided. They have generally been fol- 
lowed." The profession is familiar with the circumstances of this remarkable trial. 
We cannot better conclude our notice of this section of Dr. El well's work than by 
renewing their intimacy with certain dicta which at present express the judicial mind 
on the points they then embraced. 

Mr. Baron Garrow observed : " It matters not whether the individual consulted be 
the President of the College of Physicians, the President of the College of Surgeons, or 
the humblest bone-setter of the village ; be it the one or the other, he ought to bring 
into the case ordinary care, skill, and diligence," Mr. Justice Park added : " Whether 
the party be licensed or unlicensed is of no consequence, except in this respect, that he 
may be subject to pecuniary penalties for acting contrary to charters or acts of Parlia- 
ment." While 11 reference to failure of honestly directed efforts for medical or surgi- 
cal relief, where necessity had demanded their exercise, quoting Lord Chief-Justice 
Hale, he observed: "God forbid that any mischance of this tind should make a person 
guilty of murder or manslaughter;'' and proceeds to add — 

* 7 Foster's Beports, 460. t 6 Blng. 440. 
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"I agree with my learned brother, that what is called mala praam in a medical person is a 
misdemeanour; but tliat depends upon whether the practice he has used is so bad that every- 
body will see that it is mala praxiay i 

Further, we read — 

" It is God that gives health ; man only administers medicine ; and the medicine that the 
most skilful may administer may not be productive of the expected effect; but it would be a 
dreadful thing if a man were to be called in question criminally whenever he happened to 
miscarry in his practice. There are things for your (the jury's) consideration, when you are 
considering whether a man is acting wickedly; for I call it acting wickedly when a man is 
grossly ignorant, and yet affects to cure people, or when he is grossly inattentive to their 
safety." 

No one, we apprehend, will question the justness of these views. 

The second part of Dr. Elwell's work, in which is discussed the question of medical 
evidence, mast be regarded as a valuable addition to our juridical literature. It includes 
the medico-legal consideration of insanity, poisoning, and the several other questions in 
which the opinions of experts are available for the furtherance of justice, and is written 
tiiroughout in a thoroughly philosophic spirit. Dr. El well's observations on the duties 
and responsibilities of medical witnesses specially deserve perusal. In the contrast 
which he institutes between ordinary and scientific evidence, we read — 

" All the common witness has to do is simply to tell the truth ; when he has done this, his 
highest duty is accomplished; but the medical witness must know the facts first, constituting 
the case upon which his opinion is desired ; then be must apply to these facts the special 
knowledge he has of other scientific facts, established perhaps by many difficult experiments 
of different experimenters in various countries, and possiMy, in different ages. Upon this 
chain of facts, one end or the whole of which may lie completely beyond the reach and 
sight of the court and jury, his reasoning must be correct, or his opinion will be erroneous. 

"The medical witness, then, can only be prepared to do credit to himself justice to the 
parties interested in the issue of the case upon which he is called, and honour to the profes- 
sion he represents, by a thorough, well-ordered, well-digested knowledge and complete under-r 
standing of his profession in all its extensive and intricate departments, upon questions in any 
of which he may be called to give an opinion. 

" The witness is entitled to the right — and should insist upon it— of having the question 
fairly and clearly stated ; and he should not attempt an answer until he fully comprehends its 
bearing." 

Having, in terms of just and merited censure, alluded to ignorant and self-conceited 
" doctors," who often intrude themselves upon the court and the bar, Dr. Elwell offers 
a masterly sketch of the principles which should guide the expert in the discharge of 
his duties : 

" Strength of character, candour, intelligence, manly diffidence on questions that science 
oannot yet fathom, characterize the true medical man, who, by hard labour and severe study, 
has comprehended bis science as far as possible. It gives to him a proper confidence and self- 
reliance ; enabling the court and attorneys to distinguish the true representative of science 
from the impostor, who will be glad to retreat to an oblivion that can alone shield him from 
the consequences of his guilt and presumption." 

These opinions, expressing high and exalted moral sentiments with accurate and 
enlarged scientific views, caused us to exclaim, ** Happy the people and privileged the 
profession who experience and practise in accordance to this teaching!" We began to 
question the .fidelity of the impressions the perusal of the previous section had left, and 
sought again throughout the volume for their refutation. We found close reasoning and 
correct law, just criticisms and able opinions, practical expositions of principles in their 
operation, and careful examination of the relative value of medical facts on which scien- 
tific judgments not infrequently rest. We found controversy and personality in medical 
writing advisedly censured, and the gifted and amiable Professor Taylor rebuked for 
certain observations in his last volume. We found his scrutiny of the evidence in 
Palmer's trial the ground for Dn Elwell's remark : " If his professional brethren in 
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England are half a& bad as he represents them, the condition of medical testimony in 
that country is truly deplorable." We stood rebuked. We felt that here at home 
there was much to regret, much to improve, much to wish otherwise. We fain would 
have drawn our pen across the pages we had written ; before doing so, we sought for a 
practical illustration wherein these admirable doctrines for the guidance of the Ameri- 
can profession and public might be manifest in their operation, when we read : 

" Physicians alone are permitted to give their opinions as to the existence, nature, or extent 
of disease in any person. As, when it is alleged that a slave was unsound at the time of her 
sale, in consequence of her having the venereal disease, evidence of physicians is competent to 
show that the disease did not at the time prevail in the neighbourhood in which she was sold, 
but (lid prevail in the town, about seventy-five miles distant, to which she was taken by the 
purchaser soon after the sale."* • 

We closed Dr. Elwell's most learned work, and felt thankful that we lived in Eng- 
land. 



Keview III. 

1. Kritische Geschichte des Ursprungs, der Pathologic und Behandlung der Syphilis^ 

Tochter und wiederum Mutter des Aussatzes. Von Dr. Friedrich Alexander 
Simon, praktischem Arzte in Hamburg, mehrer gelehrter arztlicher Gesellschaften 
und Vereine correspondirendem und Ehrenmitgliede. 8vo. — Hamburg, Erster 
Theil, 1857, pp. 261. Zweiter Theil, Erste Abtheilung, 1858, pp. 324. Zweiter 
Theil, Zweite Abtheilung, 1860, pp. 144. 

A Critical History of the Origin, Pathology, and Treatment of Syphilis, the Offspring 
and again the Parent of Leprosy, By Dr. F. A. Simon, Practising Physician in 
Hamburg, Corresponding and Honorary Member of several learned Medical Socie- 
ties. — Hamburg, First Part, 1857 ; Second Part, First Section, 1858 ; Second 
Part, Second Section, 1860. 

2. Der Kampf mit einem lAndwurm, oder unerwiesene Existenz der konstitutionellen 

Syphilis voR dem Jahre 1495. Von Dr. F. A. Simon, &c. — Hamburg, 1859. 
8vo., pp. 85. 

The Conflict with a Dragon ; or, the Unproved Existence of Constitutional Syphilis 
BEFORE ike Year 1495. By Dr. F. A. Simon. — Hamburg, 1859. 

3. Declaratio Defensiva cujusdam positionis de Mala Franzos nuper per Professorem 

Leporinum oppugnatce, Der Morbus Gallicus sive Neapdlitanus istim Jahre 1495, 
NiCHT FRUHER und ZUER8T in Italicn ausgebrochen, Offnes Sendschreiben an Herm 
Professor Haeser von Dr. Fr. Alex. Simon. — Hamburg, 1860. 8vo, pp. 66. 

A Defence of a Certain Statement with reference to Syphilis recently assailed by Pro- 
fessor Hare, The Fren^ch or Neapolitan Disease broke out in the Year 1495, not 
earlier, and appeared first in Italy. A Public Letter to Professor Haeser. By Dr. 
F. A. Simon. ^ 

Before entering on a review of the controversy indicated in the title of the above 
works, we must protest against the very undignified course pursued by their author, in 
punning miserably upon the names of his opponents. Not only is such a proceeding 
beneath the dignity of the medical profession, and of a scientific inquirer, but it is calcu- 
lated to produce, at first appearance, an efifect prejudicial to the cause advocated by the 
person who condescends to its adoption. We glanced for a moment or two at the 
designation of the work placed second in the above list before we could believe that 
the writer really wished to appear in the character of a punster ; all doubt on the 

• Liuk«. MeDfiniel, 18 Ird. 486. 
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subject was, however, removed by the perusal of a portion of the title-page, which we 
considered too long for quotation — viz., " compare Doctor Lindwurm {nomen et omen /) 
Canstatt's Jahresbericht, &c.," and by an unpleasant tone of irony in part of the 
work itself. Dr. Simon's Latin translation of Professor Haeser's nam^, which neverthe- 
less, finding it before us, we felt bound to attempt to render into English, is far-fetched 
and absurd. 

Endeavouring, however, to dismiss from our mind any unfavourable impression which 
may have been produced in it by the circumstance just alluded to, we shall now proceed 
to the consideration of the subject matter of Dr. Simon's works. 

The author is of opinion that probably in very remote antiquity, but certainly in the 
middle ages, virulent local diseases of the genital organs of every kind occurred, com- 
pletely analogous to those which we now call syphilitic ; but that there is no distinct 
historic proof that constitutional symptoms followed these afifections previously to the 
year 1495, unless leprosy be somewhat gratuitously assumed to be the lues venerea of 
the time ; and he presents us, in the fii*st part of his " critical history," with a sketch 
of the virulent, or supposed virulent, diseases of the sexual organs and the parts about 
them, both before and subsequently to the appearance of the true lues venerea at the 
close of the fifteenth century. In the first section of the second part, Dr. Simon 
reviews the origin, pathology, and treatment of the Morbus Neapolitanus sive Gallicus, 
which broke out in Italy in the year 1495 ; and in the second section he describes the 
pathology and treatment of the same during the seventeenth century. 

From * Der Kampf mit einem Lindwurm,' to the title of which we have already 
taken exception, we learn that Dr. Lindwurm, in * Canstatt's Jahresbericht' for 1858, 
Band iv., p. 342, designated Dr. Simon's views as containing a wholly untenable 
hypothesis, referring the reader for their refutation to his report for 1854, p. 353. The 
author is thus led to revert to his observations on the "questionable and at least 
unproved existence of syphilis or lues venerea previously to the year 1495." Some 
passages in the Hippocratic writings,* which it has been attempted to apply to this 
affection. Dr. Simon considers as referring to the plague or pestilential fever, which in 
the time of Hippocrates raged in Athens and in many of the Grecian islands. 

" It is well known that the plague in Athens, so masterly described by Thucydides (lib. ii. 
cap. 49), was attended with carbunculous abscesses of the genital organs, which were often 
wholly destroyed by gangrene ; as we learn also from Lucretius, who, in the sixth book of his 
celebrated didactic poem, * De Rerum Natura,' gives a fearfully comprehensive sketch of the 
same plague. It is true we have mention, in the description of the plague, of frequent affec- 
tions of the throat, of aphthous ulcerations of the mouth, of falling out of the hair of the 
head and beard, of denudation and decay of the bones, of large pustules, and lichenous erup- 
tions. But these are not unusual as symptoms and results of malignant pestilential fevers, 
and have also been observed in later epidemics of the plague. And supposing that in the 
plague of the fifth century before Christ, an, as it were, malignant syphilitic contagion had 
been in operation, why does it again suddenly disappear from history without leaving a trace 
behind, why do we learn nothing of its further effects in the next and subsequent ages ? 
Why do we find in the writings of no Grecian physician of a later period the slightest indi- 
cation, I will not say of lues venerea, but even of contagions affections of the sexual organs ? 
That the only passage in Galen, t which has been referred to gonorrhoeal infection from 
intercourse has been grossly misunderstood, and has no reference to it,^ I have incontestahly 
shown." (p. 20.) 

In like manner the author states that the "Egyptian and Syrian ulcers," spoken of 
by AretaBus,§ were not syphilitic, and were nothmg but the ulcerated and gangrenous 
quinsies which, according to Prosper Alpinus,|| where in his time also very frequent in 
Egypt, and prevailed annually among children, as, according to Pruner,^ is still the 
case in the present day. The author finally comes to the conclusion — 

" That in the whole of antiquity the idea of a syphilitic or venereal contagion is wanting, 
although impure genital affections and analogous local diseases of other kinds have occurred, 

* Epldem., lib. ill. t Do Banit. tnenda, lib. tL oap. 14 

± Part I. of my Critical History, p. 81. j Lib. t cap. 0, De Cans, et Sign. Morb. Acut 

I De MedicinA ^gypt, lib. L cap. 14 t Krankbelten des Orient^, p. $06. 
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sucb as we now observe in consequence of syphilitic infection. It is not until the middle a^ea, 
soon after the crusades, that the suspicion of an impure matter or virus, as the cause of many 
affections of the sexual organs, arises ; but in neither period is the observation or the idea of 
constitutional or secondary venereal diseases met with, although many symptoms of the then 
so generally diflftised lepra have been pointed to as sucb. Proofe of the existence of constitu- 
tional syphilis, as we know it, and according to what we understand by that term, are not 
discoverable prior to the year 1495. On this subject, the physicians who lived before ^and 
after the outbreak of the lues venerea or morbus gallicus, are the most competent judges. 
Kone of them, various as may be their opinions as to the cause and essential nature of the 
disease new to them, states that he himself or his predecessors had before observed a similar 
disease. They compare it with the worst form of leprosy, at that time already obsolete, with 
the saphati or yaws, with the malum mortuum, with elephantiasis, or they considered it to be 
new and unheard of. They contend with the greatest vehemence for or against the antiquity, 
or rather for or against the leprous nature of the morbus gallicus ; but none of them ventures 
to say that he himself or the physicians before him, have seen such symptoms proceed from 
genital affections." (p. 22.) 

Br. Simon, however, points out that Dr. Lindwurra's ' Refutation' of his views was 
published three years previously to the appearance of his ' Critical History.' The paper 
to which Dr. Lindwurm's remarks applied may be found in Virchow's * Handbuch der 
speciellen Pathologic und Therapie.'* The views contained in it are thus epitomized 
by Dr. Lindwurm, and his abstract is, with the exception to the first proposition which 
we shall point out, accepted by Dr. Simon. 

Simon having briefly mentioned the several hypotheses as to the antiquity and origin 
of syphilis, professes the opinion that syphilis is a degenerated or bastard form of the 
ancient lepra. The following are the reasons he assigns : 

^'1. That in remote, and particularly in the middle ages, urethral discharges, genital ulcers^ 
warts and fissures in the sexual organs and the nates, very frequently accompanied leprosy; 
and that affections of these parts, which are by many physicians of the middle ages designated 
as results of connexion *cum muliere foeda, sive leprosa,' prevailed also to a certain extent as 
precursors of leprosy." 

Dr. Simon, in a note on the foregoing proposition, admits that a repeated and con- 
scientious examination of the historical traditions with respect to the leprosy of ancient 
times, forces him to acknowledge that the genital affections observed and indicated as 
virulent, especially in the middle ages, by no means appear in the character of precur- 
sors of leprosy, " We find," he adds, " only the above-mentioned statement, that con- 
nexion with leprous individuals gave rise to excoriation and similar local affections, but 
it is not said that these were followed by the constitutional symptoms of leprosy." He 
therefore withdraws the latter part of the foregoing proposition. 

** 2. That impure connexion is by some writers adduced as a cause of lepra. 

" 3. That many symptoms of leprosy present a striking similarity to those of second&rji 
but particularly of tertiary syphilis. 

" 4. That both ancient and modern physicians speak of the transition of lues venerea into 
leprosy. Scherlievo, falcadina, sibbens, yaws, Canadian disease, radesyge, &c., are of syphili- 
tic origin with partly leprous symptoms. 

" 5. That lues venerea, as well as leprosy, is entailed by parents on their children. 

*' 6. That children of syphilitic parents, even when the latter at the time of procreation did 
not labour under visible symptoms of the disease, sometimes become the subjects of incurable 
cutaneous affections, corresponding to the known forms of leprosy. 

" 7. That syphilis and leprosy may slumber for years in the system as latent dyscrasias. 

"8. That the most renowned surgeons of the middle ages have tried mercury as a remedy 
in many forms of leprosy." 

Both Dr. Lindwurm and Dr. Simon agree in considering that syphilis is not a spon- 
taneous disease of recent date, but they disagree as to its relation to leprosy. The 
latter writer considers — (we still quote Dr. Lindwurm) — 

* Band U. erste Abth. pp. 424-^. 
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" The urethral discharges, the ulcers, condylomata and fissures, which were, even in the 
time of the Koman empire, of such frequent occurrence, to he, as it were, a local reflex of the 
then generally diffused leprosy. This to a certain extent, particularly leprosy of the genital or- 
gans and the surrounding parts, which uumistakeably consisted in nothing else than what we 
now call primary syphilis, increased, according to Simon, in consequence of the fearful immo- 
rality of the middle ages, in virulence and independence, while the genuine general leprosy, 
as a cutaneous disease only imported from the east to the west, progressively decreased, as 
since the cessation of 4he crusades the intercourse of the masses with the former no longer 
took plac^. The expedition of the French to Naples in 1494, accordingly afforded the oppor- 
tunity for the outbreak of an already long- prepared disease. The virulent tinder glimmered 
for centuries in impure and often malignant genital affections, and needed only the opportunity 
of the sexual mingling of different nationalities to kindle in such a manner that it at last 
broke out in a raging disease, poisoning the whole constitution ; a disease which, previously 
to the expedition to Naples, was unknown throughout Europe. Simon finally concludes, that 
the morbus gallicus, syphilis, or lues venerea, having proceeded from the contagious leprous 
genital affections, is the offspring of leprosy, and may under certain circumstances again 
become its parent." 

Dr. Lindwurm contends, on the other hand, that Dr. Simon's arguments prove rather 
that the origin of syphilis is not to be traced, but that the disease has existed in the 
most distant ages, and as far as our historic knowledge reaches : — 

"If primary syphilitic affections of the genital organs occurred so frequently in ancient 
times, as would appear from the evidence of the oldest medical and non-medical writers, and 
if, on the other hand, the old leprosy bears the strongest resemblance to our constitutional 
syphilis, it is certainly simpler and more natnral to assume an inverted causal relation between 
the two, as exists at present, to bring primary syphilitic affections into causal relation to 
leprosy, than gratuitously to assume an unproved, inex[)licable transformation of leprosy into 
the so-called morbus gallicus — that is, to consider primary syphilitic affections as local reflex- 
ions and as results of lepra. The writer is far from considering the leprosy of the ancients to 
be exactly constitutional syphilis, but he is firmly ocmvinced that it was tor the most part of 
syphilitic origin, just as the investigations of Boeck, Sigmund, &c., have shown that such forms 
of disease as scherlievo, falcadina, radesyge, &c., hitherto referred to lepra, and considered to 
be peculiar endemic affections of the skin, are really syphilitic cutaneous diseases. 

" What great difficulties do we often, in the absence of the history of the case, experience in 
the diagnosis of an inveterate syphilide ; and the ancients had no assistance whatever from 
the history of the case, as they were unacquainted with chancre as a cause of syphilitic cuta- 
neous diseases. To them the connexion between primary and constitutional syphilis was 
unknown, they would therefore look upon an extensive syphilide as an independent disease of 
the skin. If we add to this, that many writers of the middle ages looked upon genital affec- 
tions as precursors of leprosy, and impure connexion as a cause of the same ; that several 
speak of the transition of venereal disease into leprosy ; that, moreover, in leprosy affections of 
the bones, ulcers of the throat, destruction of the nose, alopecia, falling off of the nails, &;c., 
occurred in severe cases, we may well consider it more than probable that the leprosy of the 
ancients, like the spedalskhed, radesyge, &o., of the present day, in great part belonged to con- 
stitutional syphilis ; that syphilis consequently was known in the most remote periods, and 
that the conversion of lepra into syphilis is unnecessary and untenable. The fact is simply, 
that from the time of the notorious Neapolitan epidemic, the course of syphilis became more 
malignant and more violent, but that we are not justified in dating the origin of syphilis from 
it, the less so as the history of this epidemic is involved in great obscurity." 

From the foregoing it is evident that both writers agree in considering that a certain 
relation existed between syphilis and the ancient leprosy, and that they differ only as to 
which was cause and which effect. Dr. Lindwurm is of opinion that leprosy was in fact 
a form of constitutional syphilis, consecutive to the virulent genital affections which 
existed prior to the outbreak of lues venerea at Naples in 1495 ; Dr. Simon, on the con- 
trary, holds that these 

" Virulent affections were originally of a leprous nature, and were a local refiexion of the 
ancient leprosy, and that from them, as they increased in virulence and independence towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, under favourable circumstances, constitutional syphilis pro- 
ceeded as a new and previously unknown disease. And further ^at the foul diseases of the 
genitals had an independent character, and are not to be considered as primary symptoms of 
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leprosy, is apparent from the fact, that while leprosy decreased remarkably in the fifteenth 
century, the malignity and frequency of foul genital ulcers, to judge from the reports of the 
surgeons of that period, progressively increased. The inference that the leprosy of the 
ancients for the most part belonged to constitutional syphilis, because in it too we meet with 
affections of the bones, ulcers of the throat, destruction of the nose, alopecia, &c., is not," 
according to Dr. Simon, ** legitimate, because these symp^ms in leprosy were of quite a differ- 
ent character and ran a different course, from those attendaat on the more modern syphilis.'' 

One of the strongest arguments brought forward by Dr. Simon against Dr. Lindwurra's 
views is probably this : that admitting that leprosy in some particular cases commenced 
with genital symptoms, it would still contrast decidedly with constitutional syphilis, 
which almost never, or only in doubtful exceptions, occurs without such previous symp- 
toms. Dr. Simon denies that he assumes, as many do, a metamorphosis of lepra into 
syphilis at the end of the fifteenth century ; and slates that he simply deduces the latter, 
as a contemporary of its outbreak (Vella) so decidedly and clearly expresses himself, 
'from the genital ulcers, which existed and were known from time immemorial. 

AVTiile we have felt it our duty to animadvert in strong terms upon the undignified 
tone of irony adopted by the author in the works now noticed, we must cheerfully award 
to him the meed of praise to which he is so fully entitled, for the learning and research 
he has displayed in the investigation of his subject. We agree with him, that while 
there can be no doubt as to the existence from time immemorial of local affections 
analogous to those we now term venereal, there is no distinct evidence of constitutional 
syphilitic contamination having been observed prior to the close of the fifteenth century. 
That the local affections alluded to proceeded, in many instances, from intercourse ** cum 
muliero foeda, sive leprosa," is extremely probable; and it is, in our opinion, most 
milikely that the leprosy of the ancients was a secondaiy disease, the result of impure 
connexion. If therefore, it be admitted that the above-mentioned local affections and 
leprosy were allied, we are inclined to adopt Dr. Simon's rather that Dr. Lindwurra's 
view of their relative positions as cause and effect. In the absence of all exact know- 
ledge as to the real nature and symptoms of the ancient leprosy, it is extremely difficult 
to say how far the forms of disease known in the present day as syphilitic lepra may 
resemble it ; if we may suppose that some analogy exists between them, syphilis would 
thus become, to some extent, as Dr. Simon terms it, "the offspring {Tochter)^ and again 
the parent {Mutter) of leprosy." It is, however, but fair to the author to state that he 
promises to investigate this part of his subject more fully in a continuation of his critical 
history. It is to be hoped that in his future work he will avoid those petty personalities 
which mar and weaken his past performances. 
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1. The British Soldier in India, By Fred. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S., Surgeon H.M.'s 
Bengal Army, and Inspector-General of Gaols, Bengal. — Land. 8vo. pp. 87. 

2. Report on the Gaols of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency for 185*7-58. 

Calcutta, 1858. 4to, pp. 213. And for 1858-59. — Calcutta, 1859. 4to, pp. 275. 
By Fred. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

8. Notes on the Despatch of Troops hy Sea. By Charles J. Kirwan, Esq., L.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon H.M.'s 13th Light Infantry. — Calcutta, 1859. 8vo, pp. 61. 

4. Sketch of the Medical Topography or Climate and Soils of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces, By John McLelland, F.L.S., F.G.S., Surgeon H. M. Bengal 
Service. 

6. The Indian Annals of Medical Science for July, 1858. — Calcutta, 1858. 8vo, pp. 
450. And for January, 1859. — Calcutta, 1859, 8vo, pp. 370. 

The recent disturbances in India have certainly had the effect of rousing the attention 
of persons in this country to the condition of the British soldier in India, and of stimu- 
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latiDg the medical officers of the army to investigate, with renewed energy, the causes 
of the great disease and mortality which prevail among European troops in that coun- 
try, and to suggest means for their alleviation and prevention. We have already had 
occasion to allude to several able works on the diseases and hygiene of our Indian 
arrpy,* and we propose to devote the present article to several additional memoirs 
bearing upon the same subjects, and to the consideration of certain diseases as observed, 
in India. 

The object of the work at the head of the list is to point out the hygienic wants of 
the British soldier in India, and the best means of remedying them. Few of the sug- 
gestions which it contains are very original, and, indeed, the whole pamphlet is little 
more than an epitome of the larger work of Dr. Julius Jeffreys, already brought before 
the notice of our readers. Its very conciseness may, however, ensure a greater share 
of attention from those for whom it is mainly intended, than it would otherwise have 
received. The observations are made under the following heads : — 1. Clothing and 
equipment of the European soldier. 2. His arms and accoutrements. 3. His barracks. 
4. Can he be acclimated, and if so, how and to what extent ? 5. His food and drink. 
6. His wife and children. Y. His parades and punishments. 

Under the head of clothing, Dr. Mouat most justly condemns the use of collars, 
stocks, and the whole tribe of ligatures which press on the large bloodvessels of the 
neck, as not only great nuisances in the sweltering heat of India, but as having no small 
share in the production of sun-stroke or heat apoplexy. The beard of the soldier, which 
should never be removed, is the best protection for his throat against heat and cold, or 
sun and shade. With regard to the colour of the uniform, attention is drawn to the 
recent experiments of M. Coulier, Professor of the French Imperial School of Military 
Medicine, whose researches show that, for under garments, the colour is of no conse- 
quence, but that for coats and tunics the heat-absorbing colours should be discarded, 
and that the nearer the approach to white the cooler will be the dress, whatever the fabric. 
It is singular, and at the same time satisfactory, that the best colours for strategic pur- 
poses are those most suited to maintain health in the field. The very worst, hottest, 
and most uncomfortable colours that could have been selected, are the dark blue of the 
artillery, the dark green of the rifles, and the dark Saxon blue of the new Indian light 
cavalry. The old silver grey of the native cavalry, in Dr. Mouat's opinion, was one of 
the best that could have been pitched upon, and ought not to have been changed. Dr. 
Mouat, like other writers, advocates the propriety of the under clothing consisting of 
flannel, as best suited for absorbing the perspiration, without causing any immediate 
loss of animal heat. The loose, puckered pantaloon of the Zouave, with its pockets, 
strap and buckle, is recommended as far superior in many ways, to the tight German 
fit of the trousers still worn in the British army. Dr. Mouat agrees with all parties in 
condemning the shako, bearskins, and brass helmets. The forage cap, with a French 
peak, and a quilted white cover, as recommended by the Home Commission, and by 
Dr. Chcvers, is objected to, as perfectly inefficient for protecting from the direct rays of 
the sun. The complicated helmet of Dr. Jeffreys is also condemned, on the ground 
that the tin, upon which the free radiation and rapid removal of heat depend, could 
never retain its polish, while the whole thing would soon fall to pieces in the rough 
treatment of a campaign. Dr. Mouat predicts that the most efficient head-dresses will 
yet be made of aluminium, which is as light as cork, as strong and malleable as iron, 
receives as bright a polish as iron, is as indestructible as platinum, and will be inex- 
haustible in its supply. In the meantime a good head-dress for the British soldier serv- 
ing in India is still a desideratum. 

Millions of money have been expended on the barracks of India, and still we are 
without a model lodging for the British soldier. This is most justly attributed to an* 
unwise neglect of sanitary laws, and to a disregard of the opinions of medical men, who 
alone are capable of giving sound counsel upon such matters. All experience shows 
that in malarious countries soldiers ought never to be allowed to sleep upon the ground 
floor. Dr. Mouat, however, objects most strongly to the piling of story upon story, as 

* British and Foreign Medioo-Chimrgieal Beview for Jan. 18S6, and for Jan. 1860. ^ 
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has been done in the palaces of Fort William, and affirms that the most healthy Indian 
barracks he has ever seen are those of Moulmein, which consist of a number of strag- 
gling wooden barns, raised some feet above the ground upon wooden posts. The 
necessity of thorough ventilation and abundant space for respiration is urgently in- 
sisted on. 

Dr. Mouat expresses himself very plainly on the subject of acclimatisation. The 
Saxon and the Celt, he says, are utterly unfitted for colonizing the plains of India. They 
could not propagate a healthy, vigorous race, with the physical and moral powers of 
Europeans ; and those who did not fall a sacrifice to the climate would soon degene- 
rate. The whole tribe would disappear in the third or fourth generation. This question 
may be looked upon as finally settled, by the con'current testimony of all observers most 
competent to form an opinion. At all elevations, however, above three or four thou- 
sand feet, the European can live and thrive as vigorously as in Europe, and thus counter- 
act the temporary injury his constitution may have sustained in the plains. The 
propriety is maintained of forming permanent establishments in the hills for the wives 
and families of the British soldier. The injurious moral effects of the present barrack 
system are pointed out, and the necessity of affording to the married soldier the com- 
forts and decencies of a home are strenuously urged. Some able remarks are made 
npon the present reprehensible system of education of the class of women destined to 
become soldiers' wives. It would seem that in the Lower Orphan School and in the 
European Orphan Asylums of Calcutta and Madras, the children, in place of being 
taught needlework, cookery, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the domestic duties 
of a wife and mother, are instructed in subjects which might be expected in a London 
boarding-school. Dr. Mouat says he has often heard steady soldiers declare that they 
preferred an uneducated native wife, to the best of the inmates of the institutions just 
mentioned. The former, they said, was gentle, quiet, obedient, fond of staying at home, 
very careful of her children, and anxious to minister to the comfort and happiness of 
her rough companion ; whereas the latter was far too often a fine lady, alike regardless 
and ignorant of domestic duties, fond of gossip and flirtation, and altogether ill calculated 
to produce happiness in her husband's household. 

There is one remark which Dr. Mouat makes under the head of Punishments, with 
which we entirely concur. The ordinary duties of the soldier should never be made 
the means and instrument of correcting his errors and punishing his vices. Penal drills 
and parades are serious inflictions on the steady, well-conducted non-commissioned offi- 
cers who superintend their execution, and generate a distaste for the very duties on 
which the real efficiency of the soldier depends. 

Dr. Mouat agrees with Sir James Annesley, Dr. John Macpherson, and many others, 
in denouncing the practice of sending growing lads out to India on service, and insists 
on the necessity of their being thoroughly trained and drilled in England prior to 
embarcation for India. The remarks under this head are well worthy of perusal. 

We have little to say upon the two bulky volumes of Reports on the Gaols of Bengal. 
They contain an immense mass of statistics, which have little medical interest, and into 
which it is extremely doubtful if any one will enter save the compiler. Every page 
savours strongly of red tape, and the object would appear to have been to swell out a 
report, rather than to impart useful knowledge, or to arrive at important conclusions 
from the means of information placed at the writer's disposal. From a medical inspec- 
tor with Dr. Mouat's acknowledged talents and zeal for investigation, we might have 
expected something more original and practical. The volumes before us constitute an 
imposing, but, we fear, perishable monument of his industry. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery would appear to be the most destructive diseases among the 
native prisoners. These affections, we are told, are susceptible of considerable diminu- 
tion, by increased space, improved drainage, better ventilation and sewerage, a dietary 
more suitable to persons in confinement, and warmer winter clothing for the aged and 
sickly. Apart from such general obserations, we find no specific information as to the 
etiology of dysentery, or, indeed, of any other disease. From instructions issued to the 
local magistrates, it would appear that the view is adopted according to which cholera 
is communicable by the dejecta from the bowels, but no facts are given in corroboration 
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of this opinion, although no one can have nniore ample opportunities for observation on 
the matter than Dr. Mouat. 

Mr. Kirwan's little book consists of a series of regulations for the prevention of sick- 
ness among' troops despatched by sea. Many of the suggestions are of considerable 
value, and are well deserving of attention. One of the most original is the proposal to 
introduce a class of ships solely devoted to the transport service. Mr. Kirwan justly 
observes that few merchant vessels are constructed with the object of carrying large 
bodies of men, and that much sickness among the troops may be traced to this cause. 
Many important hints are thrown out regarding the arrangements and appliances neces- 
sary on board troop-ships ; and the instructions generally throughout the volume are, 
for the most part, highly judicious. 

Dr. McLelland's work on the Medical Topography of Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, is perhaps the most interesting on our list in a medical point of view. It 
affords an admirable illustration of the practical advantages which may be derived from 
members of our profession having some knowledge of those natural sciences, which at 
first sight appear to be related in no way to medicine. If any of our licensing boards 
were to insist upon their graduates being examined in geology and mineralogy, we sus- 
pect there would be at once an outcry to the effect of " What can these sciences have 
to do with practice ? Has not the student quite enough to learn already ?*'* We point 
to Dr. McLelland's work as an instance where a knowledge of geology and mineralogy 
has served to throw a flood of light upon the etiology of a very important and obscure 
disease, and we would express our conviction that some knowledge of these sciences is 
absolutely necessary to the many members of our profession, whose especial duty it is 
to investigate the causes and mode of prevention of disease. 

A good many y^ars ago, Dr. McLelland published a series of observations which he 
had made in the Kemaon district of the North-Western Provinces, and which showed 
that an intimate relation subsisted between the occurrence of limestone in the sources 
from which the inhabitants derived their drinking-water and the prevalence of goitre 
and cretinism. The work appeared in India, but has been long out of print, and few 
copies ever reached England. Indeed, Dr. Watson, to whose admirable lectures the 
profession is entirely indebted for a knowledge of the circumstances,! says that he had 
never been able to obtain the book, and that he was indebted for his information to an 
article which appeared in the fifteenth volume of the * British and Foreign Medical 
Review.' For these reasons. Dr. McLelland has wisely determined to republish his ori- 
ginal observations in Kemaon, to which he has appended the results of similar inquiries, 
in which he has more recently been engaged in the plains of Bengal. 

While occupied in collecting information on the climate and vegetation of Kemaon, 
Dr. McLelland was struck with the frequency of goitre in one portion of the district, 
while the other was almost perfectly exempt from the complaint, and he was naturally 
led to investigate the circumstances by which these districts were distinguished from 
one another. He visited 126 villages scattered promiscuously over an area of upwards 
of 1000 miles. Five of these villages were built upon hornblende and mica slate, or on 
siliceous sandstone, or on green sandstone ; they contained 290 inhabitants, not one of 
whom was a cretin or affected with goitre. Seventy-one of the villages, with a population 
of 3957, were built upon clay slate, and in these there were only 22 cases of goitre, or 
scarcely more than one in 200, and there was not a single cretin. Lastly, thirty-five of 
the villages, having a population of 1160, were built upon alpine limestone, and here 

* It is worthy of notice that in 1859, in an order from the War-Office, dated Oct 7th, the competitive examination 
of Candidates for commissions in the army medical service embraced, in addition to other subjects, Natural History, 
Botany, and Physical Oeosraphy, including Meteorology ; and at that time a knowledge was reonlred of snch works 
as Carpenter's ' Zoology.' Kymer Jones and Milne-Edwards' 'Natural History' bomenrille's *Fhyslcal Geography,* 
Eeroptz's * Meteorology,' and Lyell and Page's ' Geology.' In a subsequent order from the War-Office, March 24th, 
1860, a modification of the above is observable ; for, although a knowledge of Botany, Comparative Anatomy, and 
Zoology is demanded. Geology and Meteorology are not included with the other necessary subjects ; and it is stated 
tlu^ ** candidates who may desire it may be examined in the Elements of Physical Geography." for which purpose, 
the *■ Elements of Natural Philosophy,^ by Golding Bird and C. Brooke, and the * Phybical Geography ' of Mrs. 
Bomerville, are recommended. We are given to understand tliat the examiners for Indian medical appointments are 
always anxious to obtidn candidates whom they can specially recommend and report upon for their knowledge of 
Geology and other physical sciences. On this point the published examination papers may be consulted. 

t Lectures on the Principles and Practice ofThysic, third edition, 1848, vol L p. 786. 
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800, or more than one-third of the inhabitants, had goitre, while thirtj-fonr, or abont 
one person in every thirty-five, were cretins. 

Moreover, it was asceitained that every village is not equally affected in the same 
neighbourhood, but that some are quite exempt, while others are affected to. the extent 
of half their population. This difference was found not to depend on any accidental 
or transitory cause, for the disease always affected the inhabitants of a particular 
village, while those of adjoining hamlets continued perfectly and permanently free from 
the complaint. Closer investigation showed that the circumstances in these cases con- 
firmed in a remarkable manner the view which it is Dr. McLelland's object to establish. 
The following may be cited by way of illustration : 

Panorah is a village which contains seventy Brahmins and twenty Domes ; of the 
former, one only is affected with goitre, while six of the latter have large tumours. 
The Brahmin or high-caste inhabitants of this village derive their water from a spring 
in clay slate ; and as the prejudice of the Hindoos denies to Domes the privilege of 
partaking of the water of the same spring, the excluded caste are forced in this, as in 
many other parts of Kemaon, to obtain their water from what they, as well as the 
Brahmins, believe to be impure sources. In this instance it is taken from a stream that 
issues from the same limestone rocks which supply water to the neighbouring villages 
of Bajcetee and Popdeon. Popdeon is only a mile distant, and Baieetee a mile and a 
half. In these two villages both classes of the inhabitants use the hraestone-water, and 
here the Brahmins are not exempt. Thus Popdeon has a population of eighty, of whom 
fifty belong to the higher and thirty to the lower caste. Of the former eight, and of 
the latter, ten, are affected. Again : 

** Deotft is a lengthened village, which occupies half a mile of the foot of Dnrge mountain. 
One extremity of it is inhabited by Brahmins, the other by Rajpoots and Domes. Of the 
first caste there are abont twenty persons, all of whom are free trom goitre ; of the second, 
there are forty, of whom two-thirds are affected more or less ; and of the third class, nearly 
the whole are affected, forty in number : so that, including the Brahmins, there are only about 
forty persons in this village exempt from goitre out of a population of one hundred. To what 
cause can we ascribe the immunity of one caste of the inhabitants of this village, and the 
almost entire affection of the other two castes ? They are all alike well-fed, and have little 
toil, their land producing the requisites of life almost without labour. Difference of caste 
does not here imply a difference in pecuniary circumstances, and consequently of the comforts 
of life. In these respects the three castes in this village are on a perfect equality ; nor will 
hereditary predisposition, acquired by intermarriages between affected parties, be sufficient to 
explain the interesting fact, for the affected parties are confined to the castes of Bi\jpoots and 
Domes, who cannot intermarry, while the Brahmins and Rajpoots may. 

" The village is raised about one hundred feet above the level of the valley, and the moun- 
tain, at the foot of which it is situated, rises with a gentle slope, and is not in this vicinity at 
tdl rugged. It is chiefly composed of compact limestone; and the village is erected on a 
conglomerated rock composed of calc tuff, inclosing masses and fragments of other rocks. 
There is a spring situated in the valley, at the distance of about a hundred yards from the 
village, which from its first appearance has the character of a mineral spring. The water 
bursts forth with a strong ebullition from numerous veins, in the quantity of at least forty 
gallons a minute, and communicates adhesive properties to the sand and gravel by which it 
is surrounded. The temperature and quantity of the water are the same at all seasons. 

" The former inhabitants of this village, aware perhaps of the noxious effects of the spring, 
had an aqueduct fonned, by which water is conveyed into the Brahmin portion of the village 
from a distant source. The aqueduct having been allowed to get out of repair, the quantity 
of water it transmits is reserved exclusively for the Brahmins ; but during the rainy season, 
when water is plentiful, theRtgpoots also use the water of the aqueduct; but the Domes have 
no alternative at any season but to use the water from the spring." 

Within a mile of this village of Deota stands the village of Ninee, with eighty 
inhabitants, all Rajpoots, not one of whom is aftected with goitre. The village is built 
on clay-slate. Sunn is a village, three miles from Deota, inhabited by ten Brahmins, 
five of whom have goitre. This village is watered by a stream which descends from 
the limestone rock. 

Again, Ager and Ducygong are two villages situated within half a mile of each other, 
in the valley of Barabice. Ihc residents in Ager use the water aa it issues from the 
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drift of an old copper-mine, situated iu the limestone, whereas Ducyffong is snpplied 
by water from a spring in clay-slate. The former village contains fifty mhabitants, fbr^ 
of ^hom have large goitres, and twenty of them are cretins ; the latter village has the 
same number of inhabitants, not one of whom is affected in either way. 

Again, many instances were observed of persons who, having changed from a healthy 
to an unhealthy village, became subject to goitre, while in others, the tumours of those affec(r 
ed became stationary, or even disappeared entirely, during a residence in a healthy villaeg. 

Chemical examination of the water used by the inhabitants of the different villages 
confirmed the conclusions drawn from observation of the sources from which it was 
derived. The water drunk by the inhabitants who suffered from goitre, was found to 
contain a large quantity of carbonated lime, whereas that derived from the clay-slate rock, 
and which was drunk by the inhabitants who did not suffer from goitre, contained none. 

High elevation above the sea, and the drinking of snow-water, have been thought by 
some observei-s to have something to do with the generation of goitre. But both goitre 
and cretinism are met with in the low burning plains of Bengal, as well as in the hilly 
districts of Kemaon, with an elevation of 4000 feet Moreover, the circumstances 
under which these affections are met with in the plains, were found by Dr. McLelland to 
form a striking corroboration of his previous observations in the hills of Kemaon. 
Goitre and cretinism are very prevalent in different parts of the district of Goruckpore. 
The soil of this district is of two sorts. One to which the natives apply the name of 
Bhat^ characterizes the lands bordering the river Ganduk and its branches, and is 
remarkable for the large proportion of calcareous matter which it contains. One speci- 
men was found, on analysis, to contain upwards of twenty-five per cent, of carbonate of 
lime. Now, in the villages built upon the Bhat lands, goitre and cretinism are very 
prevalent. In some of them ten per cent of the population are affected, and of the 
children in villages where goitre prevails, ten per cent, are cretins. Dogs and cats also 
in these districts are often affected with goitre. On the other hand, the lands on the 
banks of the Gogra consist of a soil which the natives designate Bangar^ and which 
differs remarkably in its general characters from the soil of the Bhat land, being much 
less retentive of moisture and requiring irrigation for the production of winter crops. 
This Bangar soil is very siliceous, and contains scarcely any lime, in some cases not 
more than one part of carbonate of lime in five hundred. In the villages built upon 
this soil goitre and cretinism are unknown. 

An experimental inquiry into the causes of goitre could not have been planned in a 
better manner, or been crowned with more decisive results. These observations of Dr, 
McLel land's show that neither the atmosphere, elevation above the sea-level, the physi- 
cal aspect of the country, nor locality, have anything to do with the production of 
goitre ; but they prove almost to demonstration that this affection is due to the presence 
of a large proportion of lime in the drinking water. This view is in accordance with 
that of others who have made observations upon goitre in our own country. The only 
districts in England where goitre is at all prevalent, are some parts of the counties of 
Nottingham and Derby, where the geological formation is limestone, and where the 
water is notoriously hard^ and yields on analysis large quantities of either the carbonate 
or sulphate of lime. 

The circumstance that goitre and cretinism are intimately connected in their origin 
with the absorption of lime into the system, acquires an additionally important signifi- 
cation from the facts bearing upon the post-mortem appearances found in cretins, which 
were communicated by Professor K5lliker to the meeting of the Swiss Association at 
Basle, in 1856. The substance of Kolliker's paper was commimicated to us by a gen- 
tleman who heard it read, and is alluded to by Dr. McLelland. We have not been able 
to meet with a published copy of this memoir, and we have been not a little surprised 
that no abstract or notice of Koliiker's observations has appeared in any of our English 
journals. Kolliker found that in cretins the base of the cranium becomes at an early 
period unusually ossified and thickened, with the effect of narrowing, or even obliterat- 
ing, the foramina through which the nutritious arteries pass to the brain. Now it appeajps 
justifiable to connect the unusual quantity of lime taken into the system, with this ossi- 
fication at the base of the brain as cause and effect Why t^e lime, which is absorbed^ 

3 
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•hould select by preference this portion of the skeleton it might be difficnlt to say, bat 
we have no evidence before us to the effect that it does. It remains for future observa- 
tion to show whether all the bones of the skeleton do not contain an unusual amount of 
lime. Be this as it may, the narrowing of the orifices through which the arteries pass 
to the brain, appears to offer a rational explanation both of the goitre and the cretin- 
ism. On the one hand, the diminished supply of arterial blood to the brain interferes 
with the normal nutrition and functional activity of this organ ; while on the other, 
the obstniction to the onward flow of the blood might have the effect of directing a 
larger quantity towards the thyroid, with the effect of stimulating its growth and in- 
creasing its size. There are at present few questions in pathological anatomy the inves- 
tigation of which holds out such hopes of being attended by important results, as that of 
Uie appearances found after death from goitre or cretinism. 

Dr. McLelland's work contains many other valuable observations on the medical 
topography of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, and on the influence of soils 
in the production of disease ; but the most important are those to which we have directed 
attention. 

The two numbers of the * Indian Annals of Medical Science' at the head of our list 
contain several memoirs of no small interest and value, upon various subjects connected 
with the etiology, pathology, and treatment of disease, and with operative surgery. Of 
these, by far the most important is Dr. Norman Chevers' Review of the means for pre- 
serving the Health of European Soldiers in India, which we have already had occasion 
to notice.* 

Dr. Payne publishes some very interesting observations on the occurrence of pigment 
In the urine, in connexion with diseases of the liver. The cases which he has collected 
appear to show that when the function of the liver is not duly discharged, whether the 
organ be itself primarily affected, or whether it be involved consecutively in the course 
of some other disease, an increased proportion of pigment in the urine will generally 
bear evidence to the fact. This increased amount Of pigment, he thinks, may be taken 
as positive evidence of hepatic derangement, even when there are no other corrobora- 
tive symptoms; while on the other hand, the fact of there being no increase of the uri- 
nary pigment affords a very strong presumption that the liver is healthy. The pigment 
alluded to is not that of bile, but what is commonly designated purpurine^ which recent 
observations would show to be probably derived in some way from bile pigment. The 
nrine which contains it is often passed of a natural colour, or even paler; and hydro- 
chloric acid, the test proposed by Dr. Golding Bird, will often fail to make the pigment 
apparent. Nitric acid, according to Dr. Payne, is a much better test. When a drop 
of this acid is added to the bofled urine, the tint which it assumes is sometimes indigo 
blue, at other times smoky brown, both finally passing into a distinct red. Dr. Payne's 
investigations have led him to the belief that in all diseases such as pulmonary and renal 
affections and dysentery, when this pigment is increased in the urine, some derangement 
of the liver is to be suspected. The importance is dwelt upon of looking for this pig- 
ment in cases of dysentery, as a means of throwing some light upon the pathology of 
the individual case, and of indicating the probable benefit to be derived from a mercurial 
treatment. The whole subject is one of great importance ; we trust that Dr. Payne will 
prosecute his researches, and we would recommend to his notice the recent work of Pro- 
fessor Frerichs, of Berlin, on * Diseases of the Liver,' a translation of which is being 
issued by the New Sydenham Society. He will find there much new matter on the 
subject to which he has been devoting his attention. 

Dr. Edward Goodeve publishes a clinical lecture on Typhoid Fever, delivered at the 
Medical College Hospital of Calcutta. The lecture contains the histories of seven cases 
of typhoid fever which had come under Dr.Goodeve's observation in Calcutta. None of 
these cases proved fatal, so that no opportunity was afforded of ascertaining positively 
the existence of disease of Peyer's patches. The entire train of symptoms, however, 
including the eruption of rose-coloured spots, left not the slightest doubt that the cases 
were genuine instances of typhoid fever. Cases of this fever in India, in which the 

* Britidi md Foreign Med.-Oblnirgleft] Beview, Jammr* 1861^ 
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characteristic lesions of Peyer's patches were detected after death, were published several 
years ago by Drs. Scriven and Ewart, of the Bengal Medical Service. TypTioid fevet 
must therefore be regarded as, without doubt, one of the endemic diseases oi India. O^ 
the other hand, there is no good evidence that true typhus is met with in the tropici 
Mr. H. M. Qreenhow, it is true, speaks of ."true typhus" fever having been observed in 
both the European and native garrisons of Lucknow. The only case, however; of which hfe 
records the symptoms, was more probably an example of typhoid fever. It is true thsA 
we often hear of typhus in India, but most instances of reported typhus have beei 
examples of malignant remittent fever, which not infrequently presents a train of symp- 
toms bearing a striking resemblance to the typhus of our own country — dry, brownt 
retracted tongue, dorsal decubitus, low, muttering delirium, contracted pupils,, ana 
petechial spots. These are, merely, however, the train of symptoms whicli may be said 
to make up the ** typhoid stated which exists in its typical form in true typhus, but whict 
may be developed in the last stages of most acute diseases. During a considerably 
experience of fever in India, we did not meet with a single instance of true typhus; with 
jts characteristic eruption, and we have never read the account of a case recorded with 
sufficient accuracy and detail to satisfy us that it really was typhus. 

Dr. John Shortt records a case in which death occurred suddenly, owing to rupturtB 
of the superior vena cava within the pericardium and extravasation of blood into the 
pericardial sac. The exact pathological nature of the lesion which led to this rupture ii 
not very apparent. All that we are told concerning it is, that the serous lining of t^he 
Vein for half an inch around the rent was destroyed, while the surrounding tissues were 
infiltrated with blood. The rent itself was circular, and of about the size of a shilling. 

A case of accidental poisoning by strychnia, in the person of a member of our profes- 
sion, is recorded. The quantity swallowed amounted to two grains. It was made up 
in pills which were taken in mistake for laxative pills. Within three hours, the patiei4 
died. There was nothing remarkable in the symptoms or post-mortem appearances. 
Decided evidence of the presence of strychnine was found in the stomach after deaths 
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A Treatise on Vital Causes. By James Newtok Heals, M.Dn &c. Lond<m^ 185 Ow 
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This is a work of no ordinary pretension ; the author seeming really to imagine that 
he has rectified many pernicious errors in physiology, and established new and important 
facts and doctrines in their place. But it does sometimes happen that a writer finds it 
necessary to prove every one else wrong in order to make room for showing that he is righl 
himself; and it does also sometimes happen that a writer who possesses more fiutency 
of language than strength or originality of conceptHHi, contrives to dress up in pompous 
phraseology, commonplaces so obvious that^ as no one would dispute, so no one haft 
thought it worth his while particularly to insist upon them, and which may thus, at -first 
'sight, appear to present an aspect of novelty. The chief peculiarities of Dr. Heale'0 
work seem to us to be derived very much from these two resources. 

The fiirst chapter relates to " Mechanism in General." We here meet with a proftision 
of similes, which the author seems to mistake for scientific analogies, and among which 
those derived from the steam-engine make a conspicuous figure. We shall perhaps be 
excused for passing by these curious illustrations. 

Chapter II. relates to Inorganic Operations. The views intended to be conveyed are 
drowned in a superfluity of words ; nor do they appear to be of sufficient importance 
to encourage much labour in their resuscitation. At p. 18, we are informed that 
motion, Momentum, fermentation, decomposition, growth, and sound, " are sometimes 
called imponderable matter." We should be glad to know when, and by whom. 
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We also leani, in the same page, that fermentation, decomposition, and growth, hare 
relation to time only, and not to space. We had always imagined that growth in 
particular involved, in its very essence, the occupation of more space than was occupied 
Defore* 

Chapter III. is on " The Signification of the word Life,'' It would be superfluous for 
us to dwell on the definitions and disquisitions herein contained; but we cannot 
refrain from animadvertii^ on such expressions as the " oscillations " of " the entity '* 
(p. 1). This becomes still more absurd when contrasted with the "phases" of the 
*• vital pendulum" (p. 114) : the entity is made to assume an action peculiar to the 
pendulum, while the latter, whose express business it is to oscillate, presents us with 
** phases.'' 

Chapter IV; is on " Organic Operations ; their analogies and contrasts." We 
liere find certain comparisons between animal and vegetable functions, which the author 
reverts to, and enlarges upon, in Chapter VIII., where we shall have occasion to notice 
them. 

We pass over Chapter V., " On the Function of Breathiuff in its relation to the Cir- 
culation," andjproceed to Chapter VI., " On the Changes which the Blood undergoes," 
This contains some very remarkable matter. Dr. Heale appears to have mystified him- 
self in an extraordinary manner concerning the relations cf the pulmonary to the syste- 
mic circulation. He says — 

•* It will be well to explain how consecutive events, like those which oocor in the capillariea 
of the lungs and of the system, can also be co-instantaneous.'' (p. 111.) 

The Doctor would indeed be clever if he could explain this ; for the terms conseaitive 
and co-instantaneousy are, under every possible circumstance, in direct and irreconcilable 
^opposition to each other. He continues, however — 

^ The changes in the lungs whereby the venous blood is altered into arterial, are consecutive 
to those by which the same arterial blood in the system is converted into venous, and these 
also are subsequent to those by which it was before made arterial ; but notwithstanding these 
admitted facts, it still remains indubitable that the transition of one part into arterial, and of 
another into venona, is perfectly synchronous, and in obedience to one operation, in which 
both participate. An illustration will, perhaps, explain this. Two players at ball may be 
supposed to exchange, by simultaneous throws, two balls from one to the other. A throws a 
ball to V at the same time that V throws one to A ; A catches V's ball at the same time that 
V catches A*s : the balls alternate in each segment of the circle, but the throws and catches are 
jdmnltaaeoQs. Now, instead of the balls being thrown from one to the other, let it be sup- 
posed that each player rolls them through a powder of a different colour. V rolls his blue 
ball through a red dust, and therefore A receives the ball changed to a red colour ; but A at 
the fame time rolls his red ball through a blue pigment, and V receives it tinged with that 
color; and so they con time to receive each a ball of his own colour. V always receives a 
blue ball, and A tuways receives a red one. The right auricle and ventricle are represented 
In this simile by V, who receives the blue-coloured ball from A, representing the left side of 
■l^e heart, and who has rolled it through the capillaries of the system, whereby it has become 
dyed ci a bine colour; and V rolls it back through the capillaries of the langs, and in so 
doing renders it red. But as two balls have been used simultaneously, it results that, at the 
same moment while A has been rendering a red ball blue, V has been changing a blue one to 
red ; the transition from blue to red, and from red to blue, has been isochronic, and there 
have constantly previiiled a red ball and a blue one in opposite segments of the circle of rot£* 
tion." (pp. IJl— 13.) 

We have almost to apologize to our readers for taking up their time and attention 
Vith such a passage as this; but we have given it as a specimen of the MneptisB ' with 
which Dr. Heale's book abounds. The facts of the case, namely, that while one portion 
of the blood is undergoing a certain change in the lungs, another portion is simultane- 
ously undergoing a different change in the systemic capillaries, are plainly enough intimated 
at the commencement of the foregoing extract ; but our author, in his overstrained attempt 
to make something new out of so familiar a matter, has stumbled upon what is, vulgarly 
called " a mare's nest f und if we were to liken his blue and red balls to eggs contaiiii^d 
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tiierein, we should be usitig a simile quite as apposite as some wbicli are to be found ill 
bis own pages. 

Chapter v II., " On the various Systemic Operations," is a rambling disquisition on 
many points of physiology. The principal notions that run through it, and serve in 
some sort to connect its heterogeneous materials, appear to be the following : first, that 
although the blood visits every part of the living system, and is propelled through all 
by the same heart, each organ, or system of organs, which ministers to a special func- 
tion, has, as it were, an isolated circulation of its own, receiving blood through its own 
arteries, and returning it through its own veins : thus there is one circuit through the 
structure of the heart itself; another through the tissue of the lungs ; a third through 
the brain and nervous centres ; a fourth through each kidney, and so on ; secondly, 
that the blood returned from these systems and organs, is of necessity variously affected 
in its chemical composition and vital properties by the changes induced by the particular 
functions to which it has ministered during its course ; thirdly, that it is not until the 
blood has received an accession of new materials from the contents of the thoracic 
duct, and undergone the changes effected by respiration, that it becomes once niort 
adapted to supply the wants of the system at large. The author seems to insist on a 
more complete vascular isolation of the different systems than an appeal to anatomy 
would warrant— otherwise, all we have to say of his view of the subject is, that it 
is perfectly true — so obviously true, indeed, that the exposition of it was quite unne- 
cessary. 

Chapter VIII., " On Causes conducive to Vitality," is the most important in the book, 
since it is here that the author enters most fully into the views in which the peculiarity 
of his opinions seems chiefly to reside. 

These are, firstly, that the vital force is generated during the changes effected in the 
blood by respiration ; and, secondly, that this force is instantaneously propagated to 
every part of the system by virtue of a certain polarity in the blood-discs ; and that 
such propagation of the vital force causes a perfect consent and unity of purpose 
between the actions going on in the pulmonary and in the systemic capillaries. 

In relation to the first of these. Dr. Heale reverts to the vegetable character of the 
functions carried on by the absorbent system, which, however, here sometimes assume 
the less confident appellation of *' quasi>vegetable.'' To these he refuses the application 
of the term vital — they are merely " conducive " to vitality, which makes its first real 
appearance during respiration. But what is there in all this, except a peculiar and 
evidently improper restriction of the terms vitality and vital, and an incorrect use of the 
term vegetable, as if it excluded the notion of vitality ? We apprehend, therefore, that 
physiologists in general will continue to admit, what there is not the smallest ground for 
denying, that the functions here called vegetable by Dr. Heale, are just as vital as respir- 
ation itself. 

With respect to the second opinion — that of the polarity of the blood-discs, and the 
propagation of the vital force by means of these — it appears to be as good and no 
better than any other mere hypothesis. We do not find any tangible evidence adduced 
in its favour. Dr. Heale, indeed, speaks of a " spontaneous arrangement of the red 
corpuscles (called blood-discs) in a manner peculiar to themselves, such as in any other 
fluid would at once be called a * polar state ;' " and he regards this as " evidence of the 
transmission through the blood of a * current' force, which is by nO means identical 
with the mechanical one under the influence of the heart's pulsations by which its mere 
onward movement is governed." 

But we do not exactly understand the nature of the peculiar arrangement of the 
blood-discs here alluded to, nor do we find throughout Dr. Heale's volume anything 
more explicit ; we are at a loss, also, as to the meaning of the folfowing : 

" The rapidity with which the nerves telegraph backwards and forwards the regulating 
influence belonging to them is very remarkable ; but it bears no sort of comparison with that 
with which the vital force itself is transmitted through the vascular cirele." (p. 166.) 

The nervous influence is propcigated instantaneously, or at least with a rapidity which 
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^' too great to be measured in reference to the short distances which it traverses. How, 
then, can the " current vitality" move with a rapidity beyond comparison greater than 
that which is instantaneous ? 

. Chapter IX. and last, is headed " Views advocated in the foregoing Chapters con- 
irasted with prevalent Doctrines.'' It consists chiefly of an attack on the theory of 
^ secondary assimilation," which Dr. Heale thinks it not unlikely — 

^' Has only been adopted to meet the inaccurate requirements which ti/o& voce lecturing calls 
forth ; and thus, by the ireqnent repetition of symbolical expressions, the actual undiluted 
truth is in danger of being lost sight of.'' (p. 272.) 

This is a vague and unmeaning sort of accusation as applied to the theory in ques- 
tion, but we cannot help thinking that if our author will look nearer home he may per- 
haps discover an undue frequency of symbolical expressions, and very great dilution of 
the truth. He accuses the advocates of this theory of ignoring the vitality of the 
blood, and maintaining that a man is a mere collection of polypes or corallines, (p. 274.) 
We cannot, however, perceive that the theory is in any way amenable to these cen- 
sures. 

On the whole, we wish Dr. Heale had not given himself the trouble of writing this 
took, as it appears to us to be most elaborately nothingful. We will not be so unpolite 
as to call it "a wind-bag;" but we suspect that Mr. Thomas Carlyle, if translated to 
our critical chair, might be apt to affix to it some such disrespectful designation. 
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If we are ever to arrive at a correct pathology, it must be by first ascertaining the 
symptoms and appearances of disease in relation with the particular organ affected by 
the light of physiological anatomy and physiology ; and, secondly, by discovering those 
general alterations in the nutrition of the blood and tissues which give origin to what 
Itre denominated inflammations, degenerations, diatheses, and morbid growths, or in 
other words, to diseases of nutrition. The first part of this road to knowledge has been 
fairly opened up by the researches of the last ten years, but of the second part, the 
rough work of a few pioneers is at present all that can be found to indicate its onward 
direction. But though depraved nutrition and its consequences be yet most imperfectly 
understood, yet the advance made during the last few years in physiology and patho* 
logy, particularly by the aid of the microscope and chemistry, may well encourage us to 
/bofie to establish ere long some principles of general pathology having equal precision 
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with the truths of natanl philosophy. A step towards so desirable an end appears to 
ua to have been gained by the determination of the morbid condition known as amy- 
loid degeneration, a sketd) of the pathology of which foraied the subject of an article 
in our last number (vol. xxvii.). Moreover, we deem it a subject of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant its further examination. It opens up a new field of inquiry, full of 
interest, and very promising to the pathological student. 

The principal results arrived at in the paper quoted were : that there is a peculiar 
d^eneration, the expression of a general pathological state, but, at the same time, one 
which more particularly affects certain organs ; that this degeneration may be recog- 
nked by the physical changes it induces in the tissues involved, and by certain micro^ 
chemical signs ; that it is due to the formation of a substance, primarily found in con- 
nexion with the capillaries and small vessels, and recognisable by its appearance, but 
better by the microscopic alterations it induces ; that this matter is suspected by many 
to be of an amylaceous nature ; that its accumulation is sooner or later destructive of 
the nutrition and function of the invaded organs; and, lastly, that it has more commonly 
been found associated with certain diseased states, all agreeing in this particular, thi^ 
they are productive of a general depraved or cachectic state of the body. 

One important matter, however, remained unconsidered, or at least was only imper- 
fectly touched upon — viz.j the chemical nature of the substance which constitutes the 
pathological element of amyloid degeneration. An examination of this question 
will constitute the leading subject of the present article ; and we would gladly have fol- 
lowed it by a discussion of the signs or symptoms which, on the assumption that the 
d^enerative process in question has a special character as a pathological fact, are dis- 
coverable in relation with it during life. However, we regret that there is yet so great 
a deficiency of material for this purpose, that an attempt to elaborate the history of 
amyloid degeneration, as a special lesion referable to the category of ordinary diseases, 
is impracticable. To the minds of some, therefore, the entire subject may appear like a 
barren fact in pathology unavailable to the practical physician. However, such a notion 
would be unfortunate as well as unfair, inasmuch as the pathological change in question 
is yet of very recent discovery, and time is required to make out the symptoms associ- 
a^d with, and indicative of it during life; and inasmuch as it moreover enlightens us 
respecting the nature of certain otherwise obscure lesions^ and affords a most valuable 
clue to further research. 

It has been usual to distinguish two varieties of amyloid matter ; one, as it exists in 
the form of corpuscles, very generally laminated, like starch grains, and which we may 
call the corpuscular variety, as found in the ependyma ventriculorum of the brain, in 
the pulmonary tissue, and in the follicle of the prostata ; the other, as found in tissues 
Mid oi^ns which are in the often so-called state of waxy degeneration — ^for instance^ 
in the waxy spleen, liver, and kidneys, where it is granular, and may be spoken of as 
granular or amorphous amyloid matter. 

The chemical relations of the first, the corpuscular variety, were pretty fully 
discussed in the previous article quoted, and therefore will need consideration here 
only in their connexion with the question of the nature ci the amorphous amyloid 
substance. 

Though the presence of an amylaceous compound in animal tissue appeared on its 
first announcement scarcely credible, owing to the then prevailing notion that such com- 

Knnds were peculiar to vegetable structures, it is now a common-place faet, and has 
Aerly been proved to have a very much wider signification than would have been 
anticipated. The existence of cellulose in the envelopes of the low grades of animal life 
represented by the ascidians and salpinee, the first discovery of this class, has been fol- 
lowed up by the determination of the chemical alliance of chitine — the organic basis of 
tiie external skeleton of the Crustacea, insects, and the like ; and of tunicine, that of the 
envelopes of tunicata — ^with compounds of the amylaceous series. But this association 
of the allies of starch with the animal economy has been shown to be very much more 
extensive than is implied even in the above instances, by the discovery of the production 
of a substance, called indifferently glyeogen€i, amyloid matter, and zoamyline, in the 
process of nutrition of apparently all animalsi including man \ a discovery we owe to- 
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th^ genius and research of M. Bernard. This important fact was first promnlgated in 
connexion with what M. Bernard concluded to be a sugar-forming (glycogenic) func- 
tion peculiar to the liver. However, more recent researches, both by Bernard himself, 
by M. Rouget of Paris, by Dr. Pavy of Guy's Hospital, and several others, have proved 
that the sugar detected in the liver is not directly produced there, but owes its forma- 
tion to post-mortem decomposition, or to some catalytic force acting upon a true pro- 
duct of the economy, separable by chemical means as a white powder, and proved to be 
a near ally of starch ; — a glycogenic substance, of which the most convenient of the 
three names above cited seems to us to be ** zoamyline^ Moreover, the production of 
zoamyline is no special function of the liver, but proceeds at every part of the system, 
though probably attracted, so to speak, in a higher degree to the hepatic tissue. 

Now the production of an amylaceous compound in the normal processes of the eco- 
nomy furnishes of itself an argument for the probable formation, retention, or transfor- 
mation of it as an abnormal condition ; and indeed, in the phenomena of diabetes mel- 
litus we have an example of the irregular transformation of the zoamyline into sugar, 
and of its apparent rapid production at the expense of the tissues at large. In this 
instance, the zoamyline loses part of its nature as an organic compound, becomes a waste 
soluble material, unfit for the purposes of nutrition, and is therefore rapidly eliminated. 
But we may suppose a change in it in a contrary direction — that it may become more 
organic, more associated, whether after the laws of pure chemical aflBnity or not, is of 
no consequence — with albuminous or nitrogenous material, and in some way less avail- 
able for its normal purpose in the nutritive processes; and then, being insoluble in 
water, it could not be carried off like the sugar of diabetes, but would accumulate in 
the organs of the body, to the detriment and final destruction of their functions and 
normal structure. However, without pushing such conjectures further, let us examine 
the evidence put forward for considering the so-called amyloid degeneration due to an 
actual amylaceous compound, together with that which may be adduced against the 
hypothesis. 

So far as its chemical basis is concerned, the doctrine of the degeneration of tissue 
into an amylaceous substance rests mainly upon the application of the common tests 
for starch and cellulose — viz.. iodine alone or with the addition of sulphuric acid, or 
iodine and chloride of zinc. For besides the evidence thus furnished, whether for or 
against the opinion in question, we are acquainted with only one or two analyses, 
proximate and ultimate, which can be looked upon as in any way satisfactory or trust- 
Worthy. Carl Schmidt records two ultimate analyses undertaken by himself.* One 
was of a choroid plexus, rich, as it is reported, in amyloid bodies ; the other was of a 
portion of waxy spleeu : and his conclusion was' that the matters thus examined were 
of an albuminoid nature, and contained nitrogen. This conclusion is also favoured by 
the only other ultimate analysis we 'have met with — viz., that by Friedreich and 
Kekulfe, of which we shall have presently to speak in detail. 

But to return to the tests for starchy matters, and assuming them to be satisfactory 
as such, there is a remarkable want of agreement in reference to the indications 
obtained by those tests among different observers. For instance, it is agreed on most 
hands that particles of tissue in waxy or amyloid degeneration assume a blue or violet 
colour on the addition of iodine and sulphuric acid, or of iodine and chloride of zinc — 
Bchultze's solution, prepared according to Mr. Busk's plan.f On the other hand, how- 
ever, Messrs. Bristowe and Ord failed to develop this coloured reaction ;J the waxy 
matter coloured yellowish-red, melon, or deep reddish-brown by a solution of iodine, and 
was not altered in character, excepting that its tint was after a time rendered lighter, 
when sulphuric acid, whether applied pure or dilute, and for a shorter or longer 
period, was added : 

^^In some cases, a bluish edge^tint was prodaoed when the sulphurio acid was first added* 
This was evidently due to the precipitation of iodine in a molecolar form, and almost always 

* Anaalea d«r Chemi* nod Pbannade, Band ex. p. 260. 1869. 
t Qaarterlv Journal of Microscopic Science, vol. fl. p. 100. 1808. 
X ^vUMtionft of Fftthologieal Bocletj, toL x p. 801. 
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oocnrs when snlphnrio icid ocnnes in ocmtaot with iodine sdation «Bd anknal matter. No tint 
at all approaching the starch or Gellolose tint was obtained daring the course of several hundred 
experiments. With Schnitzels solution, the same colour was obtained as with iodine alone.'' 

How are these results to be reconciled with those of every German, and, we may add, 
so far as our information extends, of every French, and of every other English patho- 
logist, who all agree in stating that a blue colour tints the amyloid matter of waxy 
degeneration when sulphuric acid and iodine are applied to it? These numerous 
observers cannot have been invariably deceived by the precipitation of molecular iodine 
around the periphery of amyloid particles ; for some of them describe the blue colour 
as penetrating the interior, and as colouring the mass unequally. Even Friedreich and 
KeKule, whose ultimate analysis of waxy spleen obliges them to decide against its 
amylaceous composition, describe the blue colour as appearing in the morbid matter, 
not only after the ordinary application of the sulphurifc acid and iodine test, but also 
after the morbid material had been submitted to several chemical processes in the 
course of proximate analysis. 

It might be supposed that some peculiarity in the mode of applying the test led to the 
different results obtained by the two English observers ; but, so far as we can 
discover, no such peculiarity obtains. They do not, indeed, tell us of what strength 
tneir iodine solution was, but the circumstance of this differing from that employed by 
others surely cannot account for the divergence in the results obtained. Virchow* tells 
us that to demonstrate the true blue colour with the iodized sulphuric acid requires 
practice, because the acid soon breaks up the tissue, and then the colour grows indistinct 
and is at length lost. The same industrious observer also states, and on this point is 
supported by Paulizky, that the weaker the solution of iodine, the less the quantity of 
it used, and the more gradual its action, the clearer is the blue colour developed. 
When the iodine solution is strong, the blue or violet tint rapidly passes away, mixed 
with reds and browns, until at last a deep brown colour, looking almost black, 
succeeds. 

Here, then, amid the conflicting results arrived at, scope is afforded to the students 
of amyloiii disease to determine on which side truth lies, and to point out the circum- 
stances which have produced the divergence. But although we advocate an extensive 
re-examination of the question, we are at present unprepared, in the face of so much, 
evidence to the contrary, to range ourselves on the side of Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord, 
in denying the production of a blue colour with the cellulose tests. However, we must 
do those gentlemen the justice to say that they appear to have carried on their investi- 
gation in the most painstaking manner, and to those who would re-examine the question 
we would recommend the study of their mode of proceeding as fully detailed in their 
valuable paper already quoted. 

On one point, touching the effect of iodine alone on amyloid tissue, there is unani- 
mity. It is described as peculiar and definite. Virchow has noticed this circumstance, 
and it is confirmed by Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord, as well as by Dr. F. Harris (op. cit., 
p. 21). The last named author writes : 

" The colour produced by iodine alone on organs which are the seat of this pathological 

groce>-8 is perfectly distinctive. When, for example, a solution of iodine is brushed over a 
ver which has undergone this change, the affected parts in a few minutes assume a deep red- 
brown colour, very different from the colour produced by iodine on organs in any other oon- 
dition*--once seen, it cannot be mistaken." 

Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord, whilst admitting " the fact of a definite iodine-reaction 
belonging to the so-called waxy substance," add to it the statement that, ^' in diphtheritie 
effusion, and in the villi of a villous cancer, a colour approximating to that of the waxy 
liver was produced, the resemblance being far closer than that between any specimen of 
the waxy liver, and the true starch or cellulose colour." This approximation of colour 
between two sets of morbid products, we are not disposed to regard eitber as so impor- 

* Cellnlar-Pfttliologle, P.MA. 
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tftnt, or as in so great a degree indicatiTe of their agreement in kind, as Messrs. Bris* 
towe and Ord intimate. Iodine stains albnminoid matters yellow, and when used in 
larger quantity, yellowish brown ; and the difference in coloor by a few shades is surely 
not of much value as a distinction between such materials in general and those of the 
Kke chemical constitution, though of the class of morbid products. The immediate 
colouring of the amyloid matter with iodine only, is a feature distinguishing it from cel- 
lulose and from cbolestearine. H. Meckel* committed himself to the statement that 
waxy degeneration was due to cbolestearine ; but the error of this hypothesis was at 
once pointed out by Virchow,f who showed that the reaction in colour of amyloid mat- 
ter with iodine and sulphuric acid is entirely different from that of cbolestearine ; and 
tiiat, on the other hand, tissues rich in the latter— e. g., Uie nervous tissue — exhibit 
none of the peculiar reactions of the former. The principal distinctions between the 
two substances stand thus: — 1. Cbolestearine is unchanged in colour by iodine alone. 
2. The corpora amylacea dissolve in warm or boiling water. Cbolestearine is insoluble 
in water. 3. Cbolestearine melts on the application of heat ; the amyloid bodies do 
not melt, but only dry, and still give the same reactions with iodine. 4. Cbolestearine 
dissolves into a brown fluid on the addition of concentrated sulphuric acid ; amyloid 
bodies swell, but do not dissolve, with a change of colour. 5. Cbolestearine is soluble 
in ether, amyloid not. It must be stated, however, that all these differences do not hold 
good between every one of the varieties of amyloid substance and cbolestearine. For 
instance, the swelling up and final solution in water is true only of the corpuscula amy- 
lacea of the brain ; even the very similar and equally amylaceous granules from the 
prostate do not dissolve in water. Nevertheless, aiter admitting the existence of varia- 
tions in chemical reaction, and allowing for the different results arrived at by different 
experimenters, suflScient evidence is furnished by the tests just considered, of the forma- 
tion and accumulation of one or more peculiar matters in the tissues and organs of the 
body. On this point there is general concurrence ; but of the chemical nature and 
relations of the peculiar substance opinions are varied and unsettled. Even were the 
iodine tests more sure and constant in their effects, they would be inadequate as proofe 
ci a genuine amylaceous nature, and need the support of ultimate analysis to prove the 
non-nitrc^nous natore of amyloid matter, and its conversion into sugar. To obtain 
these proofe is, from the nature of the case, exceedingly difficult, except with r^ard to 
the prostatic corpuscles, and to the rare occurrence of amyloid d^eneration in such a 
high d^ree that the original histological elements of the tissue affected are almost 
entirely replaced by the morbid matter. 

The corpora amylacea of the brain and spinal cord are too minute and intermingied 
with the surrounding tissue to be collected for ultimate analysis, or for the attempt to 
convert them into sugar. Carl Schmidt, indeed, undertook, as already noticed, the 
analysis of a choroid plexus, reported as rich in amyloid corpuscles ; but we view this 
analysis with great sceptician. We feel very uncertain about these choroid granules 
having been amyloid corpuscles at all : calcareo-albuminons corpuscles are well nigh 
constant in the choroid plexuses, constituting one variety of brain-sand '^ but amyloid 
bodies are strangers in the^Q^ though common in the ependyma ventriculorum beneatii. 
The impression, therefore, obtrudes itself on our mind that Schmidt's analysis applies 
to the calcareous bodies in their early or albuminoid stage, before their impregnation 
with earthy matter, at least in any quantity ; but whatever the corpuscles examined 
were, the conclusion drawn was that they contained nitrogen, and were of an albumin(»d 
composition, and did not beloi^ to the non-nitrogenoos series of hydrated carbons. 

The other ultimate analysis performed by Professor Schmidt was of a portion of 
waxy ^een, and it led to the same result as the for^^ing. Hie details ci Schmidt's 
analyse are very brie^ and we cannot determine how far it applied to pure amyloid sub- 
stance, or to an admixtare of this with the usual elements of the spleen. There is, 
however, a much more satisfiM^tory analysis recorded by Friedreich and Keknl4,§ of a 
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p<Htion of spleen so affected by amyloid degeneration that nearly every trace of primi* 
tive tissue was obliterated, and the nearest approach possible afforded to a specimen of 
pure amyloid matter. The altered white waxy material gave a very distinct blue reac- 
tion with iodine and sulphuric acid, and under the microscope presented the appearan- 
ces detailed in our last number. Having so excellent an opportunity for prosecuting 
a minute chemical investigation, the able pathologists who record the case proposed 
for solution the two following questions : — 1. Does the amyloid spleen contain an. 
unusual quantity of cholestearine, and if so, is this the cause of the iodized sulphuric- 
acid reaction ? 2. Does the amyloid spleen contain an amylaceous substance chemically 
related to the starch series, to which such reaction is supposed peculiar ? The investi- 
gation entered upon gave a negative reply to both these questions. The following were 
we chemical relations displayed. Cold and boiling water extracted only a trace of 
albuminous material, the mass acted upon appearing unchanged. Alcohol and ether 
produced no material alteration, and after their action, sulphuric acid and iodine deve- 
loped the blue colour even more readily and clearly than before. By boiling fragments 
for a long time in very weak sulphuric acid, a clear solution was obtained, holding in 
suspension morsels of bloodvessels from which the amyloid substance seemed to be ex- 
tracted. The clear solution of amyloid matter did not reduce an alkaline solution of 
copper, and therefore contained no sugar ; on the contrary, it gave a pale violet hue on 
the application of Trommer's test, behaving in this respect like an albuminous fluid. In 
a dilute solution of potash the substance first swelled up, then became transparent, and 
ultimately by boiling, or merely by long maceration at a lower heat, dissolved, with the 
exception of the remnants of the bloodvessels, as in the case of the sulphuric-acid sola* 
tion. The addition of acids to this alkaline liquor let fall a white flocculent precipitate ; 
and in this respect, therefore, it also behaved like a solution of albuminous matter. 

Thus far the chemical examination indicated the relation of amyloid to albuminous 
material ; but to make more certain, an ultimate analysis was next undertaken. The 
purest-looking amyloid was carefully removed and cut up into smalk pieces; the soluble 
albumen was extracted, and the residue boiled in dilute and absolute alcohol, and then 
again in ether. Little was extracted by these means, but this being separated, yielded 
on analysis a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium, some crystals of leucine, and 
eholestearine, together with some acicular crystals of fat and oil-drops. 

The principal mass left after the removal of the supernat<ant fluid containing these 
matters, appeared under the microscope, after the ether had evaporated, in the shape of 
white granules and flakes, hyaline and formless, mingled with a few relics of blood- 
vessels. Sulphuric acid and iodine still produced in an equal degree the same blue 
colour, but it was less permanent ; vanishing quickly in the smaller flakes, and in the 
larger changing to green and then to pale yellow. The remnaqts of vessels acquired a 
reddish-yellow hue. Having by mechanical means separated as far as practicable the 
vascular fragments, the white amyloid matter was next submitted to ultimate analysis, 
with the following results: — 0'1978 parts burnt with chromate of lead, produced 0*3890 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1246 of water; 0*2451 parts gave 0*5894 of anmaonio-chloride 
of platinum, indicating 0*0369 of nitrogen. Reducing these results to Jlieir equivalents 
per cent., the composition stands thus : C = 53*58 : H = 7*00 N= 15*04. 

Thus a parallel is established with the composition of albumen : — 

Albwnen. 

Dumas and Gahonra. LieberkUm. BfiUng. 

:^ 58*5 58*4 58*5 58*5 538 

H= 7*1 7-2 7*8 TH) 71 

N=15*8 167 15*7 15*6 15*5 

This analysis certainly shows an almost perfect chemical identity between the sub* 
stance of waxy spleen and albumen, and the very small difference in the proportion of 
nitrogen in the two sorts of material is certainly not sufScient to establish a difEierent 
chemical alliance. 

The propositions put forward by Friedreich and Eekul6 are therefore thus solved :— * 
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tent, or as in so great a degree indieative of their agreement in kind, as Messrs. Bris* 
towe and Ord intimate. Iodine stains albuminoid matters yellow, and when used in 
larger quantity, yellowish brown ; and the difference in colour by a few shades is surely 
not of much value as a distinction between such materials in general and those of the 
Kke chemical constitution, though of the class of morbid products. The immediate 
colouring of the amyloid matter with iodine only, is a feature distinguishing it from cel- 
lulose and from cholestearine. H. Meckel* committed himself to the statement that 
waxy degeneration was due to cholestearine ; but the error of this hypothesis was at 
once pointed out by Virchow,f who showed that the reaction in colour of amyloid mat- 
ter with iodine and sulphuric acid is entirely different from that of cholestearine ; and 
that, on the other hand, tissues rich in the latter — e. g., the nervous tissue — exhibit 
none of the peculiar reactions of the former. The principal distinctions between the 
two substances stand thus: — 1. Cholestearine is unchanged in colour by iodine alone. 
2. The corpora amylacea dissolve in warm or boiling water. Cholestearine is insoluble 
in water. 3. Cholestearine melts on the application of heat ; the amyloid bodies do 
not melt, but only dry, and still give the same reactions with iodine. 4. Cholestearine 
dissolves into a brown fluid on the addition of concentrated sulphuric acid ; amyloid 
bodies swell, but do not dissolve, with a change of colour. 5. Cholestearine is soluble 
in ether, amyloid not It must be stated, however, that all these differences do not hold 
good between every one of the varieties of amyloid substance and cholestearine. For 
instance, the swelling up and final solution in water is true only of the corpuscula amy- 
lacea of the brain ; even the very similar and equally amylaceous granules from the 
prostate do not dissolve in water. Nevertheless, after admitting the existence of varia- 
tions in chemical reaction, and allowing for the different results arrived at by different 
experimenters, suflScient evidence is furnished by the tests just considered, of the forma- 
tion and accumulation of one or more peculiar matters in the tissues and organs of the 
body. On this point there is general concurrence ; but of the chemical nature and 
.relations of the peculiar substance opinions are varied and unsettled. Even were the 
iodine tests more sure and constant in their effects, they would be inadequate as proofe 
of a genuine amylaceous nature, and need the support of ultimate analysis to prove the 
non-nitrogenous nature of amyloid matter, and its conversion into sugar. To obtain 
these proofs is, from the nature of the case, exceedingly difficult, except with regard to 
the prostatic corpuscles, and to the rare occurrence of amyloid degeneration in such a 
high degree that the original histological elements of the tissue affected are almost 
entirely replaced by the morbid matter. 

The corpora amylacea of the brain and spinal cord are too minute and intermingled 
with the surrounding tissue to be collected for ultimate analysis, or for the attempt to 
convert them into sugar. Carl Schmidt, indeed, undertook, as already noticed, the 
analysis of a choroid plexus, reported as rich in amyloid corpuscles ; but we view this 
analysis with great scepticism. We feel very uncertain about these choroid granules 
having been amyloid corpuscles at all : calcareo-albuminous corpuscles are well nigh 
constant in the choroid plexuses, constituting one variety of brain-sand ;J but amyloid 
bodies are strangers in them, though common in the ependyma ventriculorum beneath. 
The impression, therefore, obtrudes itself on our mind that Schmidt's analysis applies 
to the calcareous bodies in their early or albuminoid stage, before their impregnation 
with earthy matter, at least in any quantity ; but whatever the corpuscles examined 
were, the conclusion drawn was that they contained nitrogen, and were of an albuminoid 
composition, and did not belong to the non-nitrogenous series of hydrated carbons. 

The other ultimate analysis performed by Professor Schmidt was of a portion of 
waxy spleen, and it led to the same result as the foregoing. The details of Schmidt's 
analysis are very brief, and we cannot determine how far it applied to pure amyloid sub- 
stance, or to an admixture of this with the usual elements of the spleen. There is, 
however, a much more satisfisictory analysis recorded by Friedreich and Kekul6,§ of a 
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p<»rtioD of spleen so affected by amyloid degeneration that nearly every trace of primi* 
tive tissue was obliterated, and the nearest approach possible afforded to a specimen of 
pure amyloid matter. The altered white waxy material gave a very distinct blue reac- 
tion with iodine and sulphuric acid, and under the microscope presented the appearan- 
ces detailed in our last number. Having so excellent an opportunity for prosecuting. 
a minute chemical investigation, the able pathologists who record the case proposed 
for solution the two following questions : — 1. Does the amyloid spleen contain bsi 
unusual quantity of cholestearine, and if so, is this the cause of the iodized sulphuric- 
acid reaction ? 2. Does the amyloid spleen contain an amylaceous substance chemically 
related to the starch series, to which such reaction is supposed peculiar ? The investi- 
ffation entered upon gave a negative reply to both these questions. The following were 
Uie chemical relations displayed. Cold and boiling wAter extracted only a trace of 
albuminous material, the mass acted upon appearing unchanged. Alcohol and ether 
produced no material alteration, and after their action, sulphuric acid and iodine deve- 
loped the blue colour even more readily and clearly than before. By boiling fragments 
for a long time iu very weak sulphuric acid, a clear solution was obtained, holding in 
suspension morsels of bloodvessels from which the amyloid substance seemed to be ex- 
tracted. The clear solution of amyloid matter did not reduce an alkaline solution of 
copper, and therefore contained no sugar ; on the contrary, it gave a pale violet hue on 
the application of Trommer's test, behaving in this respect like an albuminous fluid. In 
a dilute solution of potash the substance first swelled up, then became transparent, and 
ultimately by boiling, or merely by long maceration at a lower heat, dissolved, with tiie 
exception of the remnants of the bloodvessels, as in the case of the sulphuric-acid solu- 
tion. The addition of acids to this alkaline liquor let fall a white flocculent precipitate ; 
and in this respect, therefore, it also behaved like a solution of albuminous matter. 

Thus far the chemical examination indicated the relaUon of amyloid to allximinous 
material ; but to make more certain, an ultimate analysis was next undertaken. The 
purest-looking amyloid was carefully removed and cut up into smalk pieces; the soluble 
albumen was extracted, and the residue boiled in dilute and absolute alcohol, and then 
again in ether. Little was extracted by these means, but this being separated, yielded 
on analysis a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium, some crystals of leucine, and 
cholestearine, together with some acicular crystals of fat and oiMrops. 

The principal mass left after the removal of the supernatant fluid containing these 
matters, appeared under the microscope, after the ether nad evaporated, in the shape of 
white granules and flakes, hyaline and formless, mingled with a few relics of blood- 
vessels. Sulphuric acid and iodine still produced in an equal degree the same blue 
colour, but it was less permanent ; vanishing quickly in the smaller flakes, and in the 
larger changing to green and then to pale yellow. The remnaqts of vessels acquired a 
reddish-yellow hue. Having by mechanical means sepavated as far as practicable the 
vascular fragments, the white amyloid matter was next submitted to ultimate analysis, 
with the following results: — 0'1978 parts burnt with chromate of lead, produced 0*3890 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1246 of water ; 0*2451 parts gave 0*6894 of anmaonio-chloride 
of platinum, indicating 0*0369 of nitrogen. Reducing these results to Jileir equivalents 
per cent., the composition stands thus : C = 53*58 : H = 7*00 N=: 15*04. 

Thus a parallel is established with the composition of albumen ; — 

AllmmeH. 

Dumas and Cahonra. LieberkUm. BftHng. 

= 58-5 68*4 68*6 53*5 53-8 

H= 7*1 7-2 7-8 7H) 71 

N=16*8 16-7 15-7 15*6 16'5 

This analysis certainly shows an almost perfect chemical identity between the sub* 
stance of waxy spleen and albumen, and the very small difference in the proportion of 
nitrogen in the two sorts of material is certainly not sufficient to establish a diffierent 
chemical alliance. 

The propositions put forward by Friedreich and EekulS are therefore thus solved :— 
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tent, or as in so great a degree indieative of their agreement m kind, as Messrs. Bris- 
towe and Ord intimate. Iodine stains albnntinoid matters yellow, and when used in 
larger quantity, yellowish brown ; and the diflference in colour by a few shades is surely 
not of much value as a distinction between such materials in general and those of the 
Kke chemical constitution, though of the class of morbid products. The immediate 
colouring of the amyloid matter with iodine only, is a feature distinguishing it from cel- 
lulose and from cholestearine. H. Meckel* committed himself to the statement that 
waxy degeneration was due to cholestearine ; but the error of this hypothesis was at 
once pointed out by Virchow,f who showed that the reaction in colour of amyloid mat- 
ter with iodine and sulphuric acid is entirely diflferent from that of cholestearine ; and 
that, on the other hand, tissues rich in the latter — e. g., the nervous tissue — exhibit 
none of the peculiar reactions of the former. The principal distinctions between the 
two substances stand thus: — 1. Cholestearine is unchanged in colour by iodine alone. 
2. The corpora amylacea dissolve in warm or boiling water. Cholestearine is insoluble 
in water. 3. Cholestearine melts on the application of heat ; the amyloid bodies do 
not melt, but only dry, and still give the same reactions with iodine. 4. Cholestearine 
dissolves into a brown fluid on the addition of concentrated sulphuric acid ; amyloid 
bodies swell, but do not dissolve, with a change of colour. 5. Cholestearine is soluble 
in ether, amyloid not It must be stated, however, that all these diflferences do not hold 
good between every one of the varieties of amyloid substance and cholestearine. For 
instance, the swelling up and final solution in water is true only of the corpuscula amy- 
lacea of the brain ; even the very similar and equally amylaceous granules from the 
prostate do not dissolve in water. Nevertheless, after admitting the existence of varia- 
tions in chemical reaction, and allowing for the diflferent results arrived at by diflferent 
experimenters, suflScient evidence is furnished by the tests just considered, of the forma- 
tion and accumulation of one or more peculiar matters in the tissues and organs of the 
body. On this point there is general concurrence ; but of the chemical nature and 
relations of the peculiar substance opinions are varied and unsettled. Even were the 
iodine tests more sure and constant in their eflfects, they would be inadequate as proofs 
of a genuine amylaceous nature, and need the support of ultimate analysis to prove the 
non-nitrogenous nature of amyloid matter, and its conversion into sugar. To obtain 
these proofs is, from the nature of the case, exceedingly diflScult, except with regard to 
the prostatic corpuscles, and to the rare occurrence of amyloid degeneration in such a 
high degree that the original histological elements of the tissue aflfected are almost 
entirely replaced by the morbid matter. 

The corpora amylacea of the brain and spinal cord are too minute and intermingled 
with the surrounding tissue to be collected for ultimate analysis, or for the attempt to 
convert them into sugar. Carl Schmidt, indeed, undertook, as already noticed, the 
analysis of a choroid plexus, reported as rich in amyloid corpuscles ; but we view this 
analysis with great scepticism. We feel very uncertain about these choroid granules 
having been amyloid corpuscles at all : calcareo-albuminous corpuscles are well nigh 
constant in the choroid plexuses, constituting one variety of brain-sand ;J but amyloid 
bodies are strangers in them, though common in the ependyraa ventriculorum beneath* 
The impression, therefore, obtrudes itself on our mind that Schmidt's analysis applies 
to the calcareous bodies in their early or albuminoid stage, before their impregnation 
with earthy matter, at least in any quantity; but whatever the corpuscles examined 
were, the conclusion drawn was that they contained nitrogen, and were of an albuminoid 
composition, and did not belong to the non-nitrogenous series of hydrated carbons. 

The other ultimate analysis performed by Professor Schmidt was of a portion of 
waxy spleen, and it led to the same result as the foregoing. The details of Schmidt's 
analysis are very brief, and we cannot determine how tar it applied to pure amyloid sub- 
stance, or to an admixture of this with the usual elements of the spleen. There is, 
however, a much more satisflsM^tory analysis recorded by Friedreich and Kekul6,§ of a 
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p<Htion of spleen so affected by amyloid degeneration that nearly every trace of primr 
tive tissue was obliterated, and the nearest approach possible afforded to a specimen of 
pure amyloid matter. The altered white waxy material gave a very distinct blue reac- 
tion with iodine and sulphuric acid, and under the microscope presented the appearan- 
ces detailed in our last number* Having so excellent an opportunity for prosecuting. 
a minute chemical investigation, the able pathologists who record the case proposed 
for solution the two following questions : — 1. Does the amyloid spleen contain an 
unusual quantity of cholestearine, and if so, is this the cause of the iodized sulphuric- 
acid reaction ? 2. Does the amyloid spleen contain an amylaceous substance chemically 
related to the starch series, to which such reaction is supposed peculiar ? The investi- 
ffation entered upon gave a n^ative reply to both these questions. The following were 
tke chemical relations displayed. Cold and boiling w«ter extracted only a trace of 
albuminous material, the mass acted upon appearing unchanged. Alcohol and ether 

E reduced no material alteration, and after their action, sulphuric acid and iodine deve- 
)ped the blue colour even more readily and clearly than before. By boiling fragments 
for a long time in very weak sulphuric acid, a clear solution was obtained, holding in 
suspension morsels of bloodvessels from which the amyloid substance seemed to be ex- 
tracted. The clear solution of amyloid matter did not reduce an alkaline solution of 
copper, and therefore contained no sugar ; on the contrary, it gave a pale violet hue on 
the application of Trommer's test, behaving in this respect like an albuminous fluid. In 
a dilute solution of potash the substance first swelled up, then became transparent, and 
ultimately by boiling, or merely by long maceration at a lower heat, dissolved, with the 
^ception of the remnants of the bloodvessels, as in the case of the sulphuric-acid solU'^ 
tion. The addition of acids to this alkaline liquor let fall a white flocculent precipitate ; 
and in this respect, therefore, it also behaved like a solution of albuminous matter. 

Thus far the chemical examination indicated the relation of amyloid to albuminous 
material ; but to make more certain, an ultimate analysis was next undertaken. The 
purest-looking amyloid was carefully removed and cut up into smalk pieces; the soluble 
albumen was extracted, and the residue boiled in dilute and absolute alcohol, and then 
again in ether. Little was extracted by these means, but this being separated, yielded 
on analysis a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium, some crystals of leucine, and 
cholestearine, together with some acicular crystals of fat and oil^rops. 

The principal mass left after the removal of the supernat<ant fluid containing these 
matters, appeared under the microscope, after the ether had evaporated, in the shape of 
white granules and flakes, hyaline and formless, mingled with a few relics of blood- 
vessels. Sulphuric acid and iodine still produced in an equal degree the same blue 
colour, but it was less permanent.; vanishing quickly in the smaller flakes, and in the 
larger changing to green and then to pale yellow. The renmaqts of vessels acquired a 
reddish-yellow hue. Having by mechanical means separated as far as practicable the 
vascular fragments, the white amyloid matter was next submitted to ultimate analysis, 
with the following results: — 0'1978 parts burnt with chromate of lead, produced 0*3890 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1246 of water ; 0*2451 parts gave 0*5894 of ammonio-chloride 
of platinum, indicating 0*0369 of nitrogen. Reducing these results to Jlieir equivalents 
per cent., the composition stands thus : C = 53*58 : H=7*00 N= 15*04. 

Thus a parallel is established with the composition of albumen ; — 
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71 
16*6 

This analysis certainly shows an almost perfect chemical identity between the sub* 
stance of waxy spleen and albumen, and the very small difference in the proportion of 
nitrogen in the two sorts of material is certainly not sufficient to establish a diffierent 
chemical alliance. 

The propositions put forward by Friedreich and Eekul6 are therefore thus solved :— - 
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tent, or as in 80 great a degree indicative of their agreement in kind, as Messrs. Bris* 
towe and Ord intimate. Iodine stains albuminoid matters yellow, and when used in 
larger quantity, yellowish brown ; and the difference in colour by a few shades is surely 
not of much value as a distinction between such materials in general and those of the 
Mke chemical constitution, though of the class of morbid products. The immediate 
colouring of the amyloid matter with iodine only, is a feature distinguishing it from cel- 
lulose and from cholestearine. H. Meckel* committed himself to the statement that 
waxy degeneration was due to cholestearine ; but the error of this hypothesis was at 
once pointed out by Virchow,f who showed that the reaction in colour of amyloid mat- 
ter with iodine and sulphuric acid is entirely different from that of cholestearine ; and 
that, on the other hand, tissues rich in the latter — e. g., the nervous tissue — exhibit 
none of the peculiar reactions of the former. The principal distinctions between the 
two substances stand thus: — 1. Cholestearine is unchanged in colour by iodine alone. 
2. The corpora amylacea dissolve in warm or boiling water. Cholestearine is insoluble 
in water. 3. Cholestearine melts on the application of heat; the amyloid bodies do 
not melt, but only dry, and still give the same reactions with iodine. 4. Cholestearine 
dissolves into a brown fluid on the addition of concentrated sulphuric acid ; amyloid 
bodies swell, but do not dissolve, with a change of colour. 5. Cholestearine is soluble 
in ether, amyloid not It must be stated, however, that all these differences do not hold 
good between every one of the varieties of amyloid substance and cholestearine. For 
instance, the swelling up and final solution in water is true only of the corpuscula amy- 
lacea of the brain ; even the very similar and equally amylaceous granules from the 
prostate do not dissolve in water. Nevertheless, after admitting the existence of varia- 
tions in chemical reaction, and allowing for the different results arrived at by different 
experimenters, sufficient evidence is furnished by the tests just considered, of the forma- 
tion and accumulation of one or more peculiar matters in the tissues and organs of the 
body. On this point there is general concurrence ; but of the chemical nature and 
relations of the peculiar substance opinions are varied and unsettled. Even were the 
iodine tests more sure and constant in their effects, they would be inadequate as proofs 
of a genuine amylaceous nature, and need the support of ultimate analysis to prove the 
non-nitrogenous nature of amyloid matter, and its conversion into sugar. To obtain 
these proofs is, from the nature of the case, exceedingly difficult, except with regard to 
the prostatic corpuscles, and to the rare occurrence of amyloid degeneration in such a 
high degree that the original histological elements of the tissue affected are almost 
entirely replaced by the morbid matter. 

The corpora amylacea of the brain and spinal cord are too minute and intermingled 
with the surrounding tissue to be collected for ultimate analysis, or for the attempt to 
convert them into sugar. Carl Schmidt, indeed, undertook, as already noticed, the 
analysis of a choroid plexus, reported as rich in amyloid corpuscles ; but we view this 
analysis with great scepticism. We feel very uncertain about these choroid granules 
having been amyloid corpuscles at all : calcareo-albuminous corpuscles are well nigh 
constant in the choroid plexuses, constituting one variety of brain-sand ;J but amyloid 
bodies are strangers in them, though common in the ependyraa ventriculorum beneath. 
The impression, therefore, obtrudes itself on our mind that Schmidt's analysis applies 
to the calcareous bodies in their early or albuminoid stage, before their impregnation 
with earthy matter, at least in any quantity; but whatever the corpuscles examined 
were, the conclusion drawn was that tney contained nitrogen, and were of an albuminoid 
composition, and did not belong to the non-nitrogenous series of hydrated carbons. 

The other ultimate analysis performed by Professor Schmidt was of a portion of 
waxy spleen, and it led to the same result as the foregoing. The details of Schmidt's 
analysis are very brief, and we cannot determine how far it applied to pure amyloid sub- 
stance, or to an admixture of this with the usual elements of the spleen. There is, 
however, a mnch more satisfactory analysis recorded by Friedreich and Kekul6,§ of a 
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portion of spleen so affected by amyloid degeneration thai nearly every trace of primi* 
tive tissue was obliterated, and the nearest approach possible afforded to a specimen of 
pure amyloid matter. The altered white waxy material gave a very distinct blue reac- 
tion with iodine and sulphuric acid, and under the microscope presented the appearan- 
ces detailed in our last number. Having so excellent an opportnnity for prosecuting, 
a minute chemical investigation, the able pathologists who record the case proposed 
for solution the two following questions : — 1. Does the amyloid spleen contain an 
unusual quantity of cholestearine, and if so, is this the cause of the iodized sulphuric- 
acid reaction ? 2. Does the amyloid spleen contain an amylaceous substance chemically 
related to the starch series, to which such reaction is supposed peculiar ? The investi- 
gation entered upon gave a negative reply to both these questions. The following were 
tne chemical relations displayed. Cold and boiliDg water extracted only a trace of 
albuminous material, the mass acted upon appearing unchanged. Alcohol and ether 
produced no material alteration, and after their action, sulphuric acid and iodine deve- 
loped the blue colour even more readily and clearly than before. By boiling fragments 
for a long time in very weak sulphuric acid, a clear solution was obtained, holding in 
suspension morsels of bloodvessels from which the amyloid substance seemed to be ex- 
tracted. The clear solution of amyloid matter did not reduce an alkaline solution of 
copper, and therefore contained no sugar ; on the contrary, it gave a pale violet hue on 
the application of Trommer's test, behaving in this respect like an albuminous fluid. In 
a dilute solution of potash the substance first swelled up, then became transparent, and 
ultimately by boiling, or merely by long maceration at a lower heat, dissolved, with the 
exception of the remnants of tiie bloodvessels, as in the case of the sulphuric-acid solo* 
tion. The addition of acids to this alkaline liquor let fall a white flocculent precipitate ; 
and in this respect, therefore, it also behaved like a solution of albuminous matter. 

Thus far the chemical examination indicated the relation of amyloid to albuminous 
material ; but to make more certain, an ultimate analysis was next undertaken. The 
purest-looking amyloid was carefully removed and cut up into smalk pieces; the soluble 
albumen was extracted, and the residue boiled in dilute and absolute alcohol, and thea 
again in ether. Little was extracted by these means, but this being separated, yielded 
on analysis a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium, some crystals of leucine, and 
cholestearine, together with some acicular crystals of fat and oil-drops. 

The principal mass left after the removal of the supernat<ant fluid communing these 
matters, appeared under the microscope, after the ether had evaporated, in the shape of 
white granules and flakes, hyaline and formless, mingled with a few relics of blood'* 
vessels. Sulphuric acid and iodine still produced in an equal degree the same blue 
colour, but it was less permanent ; vanishing quickly in the smaller flakes, and in the 
larger changing to green and then to pale yellow. The remnaqts of vessels acquired a 
reddish-yellow hue. Having by mechanical means separated as far as practicable the 
vascular fragments, the white amyloid matter was next submitted to ultimate analysis, 
with the following results: — 0*1978 parts burnt with chromate of lead, produced 0'3890 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1246 of water; 0*2451 parts gave 0'6894 of ammonio-chloride 
of platinum, indicating 0*0369 of nitrogen. Reducing these results to their equivalents 
per cent., the composition stands thus : C = 53*58 : H = 7*00 N= 15*04. 

Thus a parallel is established with the composition of albumen ; — 

Alhwneu, 

Bnmaa and Gabonn. Lieberkfihn. BfiMng. 

0=53*5 68*4 58-5 68*5 68-8 

H= 7*1 7-2 7*3 7H) 7*1 

N = 15*8 15-7 16*7 15*6 15-6 

This analysis certainly shows an almost perfect chemical identity between the sub^ 
stance of waxy spleen and albumen, and the very small difference in the proportion of 
nitrogen in the two sorts of material is certainly not sufficient to establish a different 
chemical alliance. 

The propositions put forward by Friedreich and Eekal6 are therefore thus solved :— 
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tftnt, or as in so great a degree indieative of tbeir agreement in kind, as Messrs. Bris* 
towe and Ord intimate. Iodine stains albuminoid matters yellow, and when nsed in 
larger quantity, yellowish brown ; and the difference in colour by a few shades is surely 
not of much value as a distinction between such materials in general and those of the 
Kke chemical constitution, though of the class of morbid products. The immediate 
colouiing of the amyloid matter with iodine only, is a feature distinguishing it from cel- 
lulose and from cholestearine. H. Meckel* committed himself to the statement that 
waxy degeneration was due to cholestearine ; but the error of this hypothesis was at 
once pointed out by Virchow,f who showed that the reaction in colour of amyloid mat- 
ter with iodine and sulphuric acid is entirely different from that of cholestearine ; and 
that, on the other hand, tissues rich in the latter — e. g., the nervous tissue — exhibit 
none of the peculiar reactions of the former. The principal distinctions between the 
two substances stand thus: — 1. Cholestearine is unchanged in colour by iodine alone. 
2. The corpora amylacea dissolve in warm or boiling water. Cholestearine is insoluble 
in water. 3. Cholestearine melts on the application of heat ; the amyloid bodies do 
not melt, but only dry, and still give the same reactions with iodine. 4. Cholestearine 
dissolves into a brown fluid on the addition of concentrated sulphuric acid ; amyloid 
bodies swell, but do not dissolve, with a change of colour. 5. Cholestearine is soluble 
in ether, amyloid not. It must be stated, however, that all these differences do not hold 
good between every one of the varieties of amyloid substance and cholestearine. For 
instance, the swelling up and final solution in water is true only of the corpuscula amy- 
lacea of the brain ; even the very similar and equally amylaceous granules from the 
prostate do not dissolve in water. Nevertheless, after admitting the existence of varia- 
tions in chemical reaction, and allowing for the different results arrived at by different 
experimenters, sufficient evidence is furnished by the tests just considered, of the forma- 
tion and accumulation of one or more peculiar matters in the tissues and organs of the 
body. On this point there is general concurrence ; but of the chemical nature and 
relations of the peculiar substance opinions are varied and unsettled. Even were the 
iodine tests more sure and constant in their effects, they would be inadequate as proofe 
of a genuine amylaceous nature, and need the support of ultimate analysis to prove the 
non-nitrogenous nature of amyloid matter, and its conversion into sugar. To obtain 
these proofs is, from the nature of the case, exceedingly difficult, except with regard to 
the prostatic corpuscles, and to the rare occurrence of amyloid degeneration in such a 
high degree that the original histological elements of the tissue affected are almost 
entirely replaced by the morbid matter. 

The corpora amylacea of the brain and spinal cord are too minute and intermin^ed 
with the surrounding tissue to be collected for ultimate analysis, or for the attempt to 
convert them into sugar. Carl Schmidt, indeed, undertook, as already noticed, the 
analysis of a choroid plexus, reported as rich in amyloid corpuscles ; but we view this 
analysis with great scepticism. We feel very uncertain about these choroid granules 
having been amyloid corpuscles at all : calcareo-albuminous corpuscles are well nigh 
constant in the choroid plexuses, constituting one variety of brain-sand ;J but amyloid 
bodies are strangers in them, though common in the ependyma ventriculorum beneath. 
The impression, therefore, obtrudes itself on our mind that Schmidt's analysis applies 
to the calcareous bodies in their early or albuminoid stage, before their impregnation 
with earthy matter, at least in any quantity ; but whatever the corpuscles examined 
were, the conclusion drawn was that Uiey contained nitrogen, and were of an albuminoid 
composition, and did not belong to the non-nitrogenous series of hydrated carbons. 

The other ultimate analysis performed by Professor Schmidt was of a portion of 
waxy spleen, and it led to the same result as the foregoing. The details of Schmidt's 
analysis are very brief, and we cannot determine how far it applied to pure amyloid sub- 
stance, or to an admixture of this with the usual elements of the spleen. There is, 
however, a much more satisfactory analysis recorded by Friedreich and Eekul^§ of a 
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pcMtion of spleen so affected by amyloid degeneration thai nearly every trace of primi* 
tive tissue was obliterated, and the nearest approach possible afforded to a specimen of 
pure amyloid matter. The altered white waxy material gave a very distinct blue reac- 
tion with iodine and sulphuric acid, and under the microscope presented the appearan- 
ces detailed in our last number. Having so excellent an opportunity for prosecuting, 
a minute chemical investigation, the able pathologists who record the case proposed 
for solution the two following questions : — 1. Does the amyloid spleen contain au 
unusual quantity of cholestearine, and if so, is this the cause of the iodized sulphuric- 
acid reaction ? 2. Does the amyloid spleen contain an amylaceous substance chemically 
related to the starch series, to which such reaction is supposed peculiar ? The investi- 
gation entered upon gave a negative reply to both these questions. The following were 
tne chemical relations displayed. Cold and boiling water extracted only a trace of 
albuminous material, the mass acted upon appearing unchanged. Alcohol and ether 
produced no material alteration, and after their action, sulphuric acid and iodine deve- 
loped the blue colour even more readily and clearly than before. By boiling fragments 
for a long time in very weak sulphuric acid, a clear solution was obtained, holding in 
suspension morsels of bloodvessels from which the amyloid substance seemed to be ex- 
tracted. The clear solution of amyloid matter did not reduce an alkaline solution of 
copper, and therefore contained no sugar ; on the contrary, it gave a pale violet hue on 
the application of Trommer's test, behaving in this respect like an albuminous fluid. In 
a dilute solution of potash the substance first swelled up, then became transparent, and 
ultimately by boiling, or merely by long maceration at a lower heat, dissolved, with the 
exception of the remnants of tiie bloodvessels, as in the case of the sulphuric-acid sola* 
tion. The addition of acids to this alkaline liquor let fall a white flocculent precipitate ; 
and in this respect, therefore, it also behaved like a solution of albuminous matter. 

Thus far the chemical examination indicated the relation of amyloid to albuminous 
material ; but to make more certain, an ultimate analysis was next undertaken. The 
purest-looking amyloid was carefully removed and cut up into smalk pieces ; the soluble 
albumen was extracted, and the residue boiled in dilute and absolute alcohol, and thea 
again in ether. Little was extracted by these means, but this being separated, yielded 
on analysis a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium, some crystals of leucine, and 
cholestearine, together with some acicular crystals of hi and oil-drops. 

The principal mass left after the removal of the supernat-ant fluid communing these 
matters, appeared under the microscope, after the ether had evaporated, in the shape of 
white granules and flakes, hyaline and formless, mingled with a few relics of blood* 
vessels. Sulphuric acid and iodine still produced in an equal degree the same blue 
colour, but it was less permanent ; vanishing quickly in the smaller flakes, and in the 
larger changing to green and then to pale yellow. The remnants of vessels acquired a 
reddish-yellow hue. Having by mechanical means separated as far as practicable the 
vascular fragments, the white amyloid matter was next submitted to ultimate analysis, 
with the following results: — 0*1978 parts burnt with chromate of lead, produced 0*3890 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1246 of water; 0*2451 parts gave 0*5894 of ammonio-chloride 
of platinum, indicating 0*0369 of nitrogen. Reducing these results to their equivalents 
per cent., the composition stands thus : C = 53*58 : H = 7*00 N= 15*04. 

Thus a parallel is established with the composition of albumen : — 

Dnmas and Gabonn. LieberkUm. BfiMng. 

0=3 53*5 63*4 58*5 63*5 538 

H= 7*1 7-2 7*3 7*0 7*1 

N = 15-8 15-7 16*7 15*6 15*5 

This analysis certainly shows an almost perfect chemical identity between the sub* 
stance of waxy spleen and albumen, and the very small difference in the proportion of 
nitrc^en in the two sorts of material is certainly not sufficient to establish a different 
chemical alliance. 

The propositions put forward by Friedreich and Eekal6 are therefore thus solved :— 
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tent, or ag in so great a degree indieative of tbeir agreement m kind, as Messrs. Bris* 
towe and Ord intimate. Iodine stains albuminoid matters yellow, and when used in 
larger quantity, yellowish brown ; and the difference in colour by a few shades is surely 
not of much value as a distinction between such materials in general and those of the 
Kke chemical constitution, though of the class of morbid products. The immediate 
colouring of the amyloid matter with iodine only, is a feature distinguishing it from cel- 
lulose and from cholestearine. H. Meckel* committed himself to the statement that 
waxy degeneration was due to cholestearine ; but the error of this hypothesis was at 
once pointed out by Virchow,f who showed that the reaction in colour of amyloid mat- 
ter with iodine and sulphuric acid is entirely different from that of cholestearine ; and 
that, on the other hand, tissues rich in the latter — e. g., the nervous tissue — exhibit 
none of the peculiar reactions of the former. The principal distinctions between the 
two substances stand thus: — 1. Cholestearine is unchanged in colour by iodine alone. 
2. The corpora amylacea dissolve in warm or boiling water. Cholestearine is insoluble 
in water. 3. Cholestearine melts on the application of heat ; the amyloid bodies do 
not melt, but only dry, and still give the same reactions with iodine. 4. Cholestearine 
dissolves into a brown fluid on the addition of concentrated sulphuric acid ; amyloid 
bodies swell, but do not dissolve, with a change of colour. 5. Cholestearine is soluble 
in ether, amyloid not. It must be stated, however, that all these differences do not hold 
good between every one of the varieties of amyloid substance and cholestearine. For 
instance, the swelling up and final solution in water is true only of the corpuscula amy- 
lacea of the brain ; even the very similar and equally amylaceous granules from the 
prostate do not dissolve in water. Nevertheless, after admitting the existence of varia- 
tions in chemical reaction, and allowing for the different results arrived at by different 
experimenters, sufficient evidence is furnished by the tests just considered, of the forma- 
tion and accumulation of one or more peculiar matters in the tissues and organs of the 
body. On this point there is general concurrence ; but of the chemical nature and 
relations of the peculiar substance opinions are varied and unsettled. Even were the 
iodine tests more sure and constant in their effects, they would be inadequate as proofs 
of a genuine amylaceous nature, and need the support of ultimate analysis to prove the 
non-nitrogenous nature of amyloid matter, and its conversion into sugar. To obtain 
these proofs is, from the nature of the case, exceedingly difficult, except with regard to 
the prostatic corpuscles, and to the rare occurrence of amyloid degeneration in such a 
high degree that the original histological elements of the tissue affected are almost 
entirely replaced by the morbid matter. 

The corpora amylacea of the brain and spinal cord are too minute and intermingled 
with the surrounding tissue to be collected for ultimate analysis, or for the attempt to 
convert them into sugar. Carl Schmidt, indeed, undertook, as already noticed, the 
analysis of a choroid plexus, reported as rich in amyloid corpuscles ; but we view this 
analysis with great scepticism. We feel very uncertain about these choroid granules 
having been amyloid corpuscles at all : calcareo-albuminous corpuscles are well nigh 
constant in the choroid plexuses, constituting one variety of brain-sand ;J but amyloid 
bodies are strangers in them, though common in the ependyma ventriculorum beneath. 
The impression, therefore, obtrudes itself on our mind that Schmidt's analysis applies 
to the calcareous bodies in their early or albuminoid stage, before their impregnation 
with earthy matter, at least in any quantity ; but whatever the corpuscles examined 
were, the conclusion drawn was that Uiey contained nitrogen, and were of an albuminoid 
composition, and did not belong to the non-nitrogenous series of hydrated carbons. 

The other ultimate analysis performed by Professor Schmidt was of a portion of 
waxy spleen, and it led to the same result as the foregoing. The details of Schmidt's 
analysis are very brief, and we cannot determine how far it applied to pure amyloid sub- 
stance, or to an admixture of this with the usual elements of the spleen. There k, 
however, a much more satisfactory analysis recorded by Friedreich and Eekul6,§ of a 
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portion of spleen so affected by amyloid degeneration thai nearly every trace of primi* 
tive tissue was obliterated, and the nearest approach possible afforded to a specimen of 
pure amyloid matter. The altered white waxy material gave a very distinct blue reac* 
tion with iodine and sulphuric acid, and under the microscope presented the appearan- 
ces detailed in our last number. Having so excellent an opportunity for prosecuting. 
a minute chemical investigation, the able pathologists who record the case proposed 
for solution the two following questions : — 1. Does the amyloid spleen contain an 
unusual quantity of cholestearine, and if so, is this the cause of the iodized sulphuric- 
acid reaction ? 2. Does the amyloid spleen contain an amylaceous substance chemically 
related to the starch series, to which such reaction is supposed peculiar ? The investi- 
gation entered upon gave a negative reply to both these questions. The following were 
the chemical relations displayed. Cold and boiling water extracted only a trace of 
albuminous material, the mass acted upon appearing unchanged. Alcohol and ether 
produced no material alteration, and after their action, sulphuric acid and iodine deve- 
loped the blue colour even more readily and clearly than before. By boiling fragments 
for a long time in very weak sulphuric acid, a clear solution was obtained, holding in 
suspension morsels of bloodvessels from which the amyloid substance seemed to be ex- 
tracted. The clear solution of amyloid matter did not reduce an alkaline solution of 
copper, and therefore contained no sugar ; on the contrary, it gave a pale violet hue on 
the application of Trommer's test, behaving in this respect like an albuminous fluid. In 
a dilute solution of potash the substance first swelled up, then became transparent, and 
ultimately by boiling, or merely by long maceration at a lower heat, dissolved, with the 
exception of the remnants of tiie bloodvessels, as in the case of the sulphuric-acid solo* 
tion. The addition of acids to this alkaline liquor let fall a white flocculent precipitate ; 
and in this respect, therefore, it also behaved like a solution of albuminous matter. 

Thus far the chemical examination indicated the relation of amyloid to albuminous 
material ; but to make more certain, an ultimate analysis was next undertaken. The 
purest-looking amyloid was carefully removed and cut up into smalk pieces; the soluble 
albumen was extracted, and the residue boiled in dilute and absolute alcohol, and th^i 
again in ether. Little was extracted by these means, but this being separated, yielded 
on analysis a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium, some crystals of leucine, and 
cholestearine, together with some acicular crystals of fat and oil-4rops. 

The principal mass left after the removal of the supernatant fluid communing these 
matters, appeared under the microscope, after the ether had evaporated, in the shape of 
white granules and flakes, hyaline and formless, mingled with a few relics of blood- 
vessels. Sulphuric acid and iodine still produced in an equal degree the same blue 
colour, but it was less permanent ; vanishing quickly in the smaller flakes, and in the 
larger changing to green and then to pale yellow. The renrnaqts of vessels acquired a 
reddish-yellow hue. Having by mechanical means separated as far as practicable the 
vascular fragments, the white amyloid matter was next submitted to ultimate analysis, 
with the following results : — 0*1978 parts burnt with chromate of lead, produced 0*3890 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1246 of water; 0*2451 parts gave 0*6894 of ammonio-chloride 
of platinum, indicating 0*0369 of nitrogen. Reducing these results to Jkeir equivalents 
per cent., the composition stands thus : C= 53*58 : H = 7*00 N=: 15*04. 

Thus a parallel is established with the composition of albumen : — 
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This analysis certainly shows an almost perfect chemical identity between the sub^ 
stance of waxy spleen and albumen, and the very small difference in the proportion of 
nitrogen in the two sorts of material is certainly not sufficient to establish a diffierent 
chemical alliance. 

The propositions put forward by Friedreich and EekulS are therefore thus solved :— 
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1. Waxy spleen contains a considerable quantity of cholestearine, but this is not the 
cause of the reaction with iodine and sulphuric acid. 2. Waxy spleen contains no mat- 
ter allied chemically with starch or cellulose. 

The pathologists just named conclude their valaable contribution by the following 
remarks : — ^Tbat their researches apply actually to only amyloid spleen, and cannot 
therefore be with absolute certainty regarded as conclusive of the nature of the same 
matter in other organs similarly degenerated : still they render it highly probable that 
the condition known as amyloid degeneration, and yielding the distinctive reaction with 
iodized sulphuric acid, is in all cases only due to a peculiarly modified albuminous 
material. In farther support of this view, the observations heretofore made on the mode 
of development of laminated amyloid corpuscles in the pulmonic tissue from coagulated 
fibrine, may be cited, as well as the detection of amyloid reaction in old fibrinous layers 
within the sac of an hsBmatocele. Although, however (they remark), compelled to 
refer amyloid matter to the proteine series, yet by reason of its special morphological 
characters, of its peculiar reaction with iodine, and of its connexion with and indication 
of a particular constitutional disorder of nutrition, its interest to pathologists will remain 
unabated, and the term "amyloid degeneration" may with advai^tage be still retained. 

So far as we have proceeded, the weight of evidence is against the hypothesis of a 
starchy material constituting the basis of the so-called animal amyloid substance the 
product of disease. And we might on the same side advance it as a farther argument, 
that though iodine and sulphuric acid may afford a blue colour with cellulose as met 
with in plant-tissue, it cannot confidently be asserted that, because the same reagents 
give a similar colour with a particular morbid matter found in animals, such material is 
necessarily cellulose or a chemical ally of cellulose. Organic chemistry, and particularly 
animal chemistry, is not suflSciently advanced to enable us to predicate what slight 
modifications and vital admixtures of organic substances may or may not suflSce to vary 
the effects of tests applied to them, and especially of the fluctuating and less certain 
colour tests. Thus/ in the very instance of the amyloid matter of disease, no d priori 
argument can be raised against the hypothesis that it is an albuminous compound, and, 
that as such an animal product it can, equally with the cellulose of plants, develop a 
blue colour with iodized sulphuric acid. But the chemistry of waxy degeneration may 
receive some elucidation from the chemical history of the corpora amylacea of the ner- 
vous system, and of the corpuscles of the prostate gland : for it has been generally taken 
for granted that it is chemically the same substance in the two. On this supposition 
the conclusion respecting the chemical nature of the amyloid corpuscles of the brain 
would involve that of the material of amyloid degeneration, and vice versd. Without at 
present discussing the truth of the above supposition, the evidence advanced in favour 
of the amylaceous nature of what we started by calling " corpuscular amyloid " should 
be here passed under review, but as this has already been done in a preceding 
paper in the last number of this Journal (vol. xxvi.) very brief notes only are 
required. Referring to the paper quoted, it is seen that the corpuscula amylacea of the 
brain, and of most of those of the prostate, afford with iodine alone a blue colour, iden- 
tical or almost so with that produced in starch globules ; that these corpuscles have 
concentric laminae and usually a hilum ; that they assume a violet hue with iodine and 
sulphuric acid ; that, according to most observers, they resemble starch granules when 
examined by polarized light ; and more than all, that, in the case of the corpuscles of 
the prostate, which only are available tor the experiment, sugar may be chemically pro- 
duced from them, and demonstrated by Trommer's test and by fermentation. 
■ Presuming on the accuracy of Paulizky's experiments, no doubt can therefore be 
raised against the conclusion that the prostatic corpuscles — those at least in the early 
stages of growth, are really referable to the amylaceous series of chemical compounds. 
There is, moreover, a general concurrence among observers, that though slight shades 
of difference may be noted between the- " corpuscular amyloid " and both starch and 
cellulose, as well in physical characters as in chemical reactions, they are chemically 
allied. 

Several eminent microscopists have in fact asserted the exact chemical identity of the 
corpora amylacea with starch, and Mr. Carter has, whilst indeed denying the presence of 
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cellulose, exceeded all in claiming a universal prevalence of starch grains in the body, 
as well of man as of many of the lower animals. There is, too, an observation recorded 
by Mr. Stratford, of Toronto, Canada, of the occurrence of starch granules in the blood 
of an epileptic patient.* 

Mr. Carter's researches appear in the * Edinburgh Medical Journal, for 1865-56 (p. 
130), and for ISdY-lSdS (p. 789), and the cohclusions he draws from them are : 

" 1. That the presence of starch in the animal body is necessary for the well-being, if not 
f(»r the preservation of the lives of individuals belonging to the principal groups of animals; 
as shown by its constant occurrence in well- marked members of those groups. 2. That the 
corpuscles undergo processes of development, growth, and decay, as proved by their variable 
dimensions, the diverse conditions of their outward wall, and the different appearances of their 
contents. 3. That its function is not local but general ; as indicated by its tolerably equal 
dissemination throughout nearly the whole of the textures of the body. 4. That some of the 
starch found within the organism in its healthy state is apparently functionless and excremen- 
titions ; as shown by its presence in the urinary excretion and in the mucus of the bronchial 
tabes," &c. 

This wholesale discovery of starch, as such, throughout the animal economy, implies 
necessarily a remarkable lack of exact observation amone all previous and all contem- 
porary microscopists in their having overlooked it ; and m partial explanation of what 
would be so singular an occurrence, Mr. Carter suggests that many of the apparent 
globules supposed to be of oil, have actually been starch granules. Few observers, 
however, are, we believe, inclined to accept Mr. Carter's representation either of the 
abundance of starch corpuscles in the tissues, or of the important part it plays in the 
functions of life. The impression is, that he has been led into error ; and with reference 
to the solitary observation of the Canadian practitioner, neither Virchow nor other 
pathologists deem it of sufficient weight to enter into the discussion of the presence of 
amylaceous compounds in the body. It is curious to note that, by substituting zoamy* 
line for starch, in the conclusions deduced by Mr. Carter, these might be read as con- 
veying pretty accurately the prevailing conviction regarding the former substance and 
its purposes in the system. Letting this pass as a casual remark, we may go on to 
state that the accidental presence of starch corpuscles in microscopical examinations is 
common, and offers the best explanation of Mr. Carter's statements concerning their 
wide diffasion. 

On this matter M. Rouget enters at considerable length in his able paper, ^^ Des 
substances amyloides ; et de leur role dans la constitution des tissus des animaux,"^ and 
cites his own experience and that of M. Balbiani. An epitome of the examination of 
this point is given by Dr. Harris (op. cit. p. 7), who appends his own observations, as 
follows : 

^^ In examining the epithelial glycogenic papil1s3 of the amnion of ruminantia, M. Eouget 
founa, when he had crushed the pulpy substance between his fingers, a considerable number 
of grains of starch ; but he founcf that these grains were always on the surface, never in the 
substance of the epithelial layers. He suspected from this circumstance their origin ; and he 
found that even after repeated washings, the fingers deposited grains of starch on all surfaces, 
especially when they were moistened. M. Balbiani found, too, that the most frequent wash- 
ings could not remove the starch grains from the hands. He therefore washed one of his hands 
in a solution of potash, and then covered his hand with a glove ; at the end of eight hours he 
could not discover a single grain on the hand which bad been thus protected, whilst on his 
other hand he found the starch grains as numerous as before. M. Eouget found starch grains 
also in the dust on the outside of windows, on roofs, on stones, in the layer of dust deposited 
daily in his laboratory, on glass slides exposed to the air ; in short, on almost everything to 
which the ordinary air had access. 

** My own more limited experience (subjoins Dr. Harris) tends to confirm that of M. Rouget ; 
for I have certainly found starch granules in the dust of books, on glass slides, and in the 
scrapings of my hands, but in far less numbers than I was led to suppose from M. Rouget's 
description. Perhaps the rarity of corn mills in London may account for the difference. In 
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2m«*oscopioal preparationB, too, I have occasionally found a few starch grains, hut I never 
oonkl p^nade myself that their presence was other than accidental. On the whole, I think 
it must be oondnded that the presence of stardi as starch hi the human tissues, is a matter 
at present ' not proven.' " 

This is the conclusion of the majority of pathologists ; but 'it is nevertheless necessary 
to confirm it by a new series of observations, carried on in an unbiassed manner and 
with the precaution which the fact above pointed out, of the accidental introduction 
of the material in debate, indicates to be so necessary. However this question of the 
distribution of actual starch through the tissues, both in health and disease, be deter- 
mined, the fact remains, that many prostatic corpuscles are members of the amylaceous 
series. Moreover, the close analogy between those prostate corpuscles which offer the 
amylaceous characters in the highest degree, and the corpora araylacea of the brain, 
renders it well nigh certain that the latter are of the same chemical nature — a point 
not capable of determination by the usual modes of chemical examination. 

The gist of the inquiry now rests on the admission or the denial of the chemical 
affinity of the formless amyloid matter of waxy degeneration with that pf the foregoing 
amylaceous corpuscles. This affinity has been universally assumed, chiefly on account 
of a general agreement between the two varieties of material in their reaction with 
iodine and sulphuric acid. But the agreement in this respect is by no means perfect, 
for, as already seen, iodine alone acts quite differently on the two, and when the sul- 
phuric acid is added, there are considerable variations in the colour produced in the 
granular amyloid not noticed in the corpuscular form. Again : the belief in an affinity 
between the two is seriously shaken by the results of the proximate and ultimate analyses 
recorded in preceding pages. 

On the other hand, the detection of zoamyline as a normal constituent of animals, 
renders its production in an abnormal manner a matter of the highest probability; and 
it may be well to notice here some of the properties of zoamyline, and of other mem- 
bers of the amylaceous group. Likewise, in reviewing the modifications of which 
starchy matters are capable, it will be instructive to refer to the history of the prostatic 
corpuscles in their several phases of growth, as put forward by Paubzky. 

Glucogene, or zoamyline, when obtained pure, is a whitish, tasteless, inodorous, 
neutral, non-crystalline powder, insoluble in ether, alcohol, caustic potash, and acetic 
acid, but soluble in water. In its chemical properties it holds an intermediate place 
between starch and dextrine ; it gives a rosy violet or bluish red, and at times a 
chesnut-brown colour with iodine ; it does not reduce the alkaline copper tests, nor 
enter into fermentation, but if boiled with dilute mineral acids, or placed in contact with 
saliva, blood, pancreatic juice, or diastase, it is converted into sugar, which ferments, 
and reduces Barreswil's solution. When in a state of solution, alcohol and heat coagu- 
late it, or precipitate it in a granular form. 

Comparing these chemical relations with those of the amyloid matter obtained from 
waxy spleen by Friedreich, it will be seen that they are widely different. The latter 
was dissolved neither in hot nor cold water; when boiled with dilute acid no sugar was 
generated, nor did it reduce the copper tests ; and lastly, it dissolved in liquor potassse, 
not only at a boiling, but at a lower temperature. Likewise the amyloid matter 
obtained by Billroth from diseased lymphatic glands, is stated to have been dissolved in 
caustic potash and in strong sulphuric acid; and, again, neither Carl Schmidt, nor 
Virchow, has been able to form sugar from the amyloid material of degenerated organs. 
Lastly, both Friedreich and Schmidt determined the presence of rather more than fifteen 
per cent, of nitrogen in the amyloid substance they examined. 

Now, although the presence of nitrogen and the inconvertibility of amyloid matter 
into sugar apparently separates it from starch and its immediate allies, still there is an 
admitted member of the starch series — viz., chitine — which contains nitrogen, and 
which, moreover — and in this point it agrees with tunicine, another amylaceous com- 
pound — may be boiled with dilute acids without the production of sugar ; though at the 
same time it must be stated tliat by persevering chemical processes, sugar may be 
formed and fermentation set up in solutions both of chitine and tunicine. 
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Thns far our review of the chemical relations of the material of amyloid degeneration 
18 unfavourable to the hypothesis of its amylaceous nature. But there are two or three 
other points connected with the modifying effects of intermixture on the reactions of 
starchy substances deserving notice. Among the prostatic corpuscles are many which 
iodine alone does not colour blue, and others again in which this tint does not appear 
even after sulphuric acid has been superadded. 

"As growth proceeds" (writes Paulizky),* the amyloid in the prostatic corpuscles gradually 
disappears ; and in sach of them as have advanced to the dimensions of concretions by the 
addition of calcareous and pigmentary matter, the starchy reaction is no longer discernible." 

So again there are corpuscles the centre of which becomes blue with iodine, but the 
wall of a violet or reddish hue ; and others there are, evidently containing albuminous 
matter, giving a yellow or brown colour with iodine. Thus it is common to see pro- 
static corpuscles coloured variously by the admixture of blue and yellow in different 
proportions, under the action of iodine. Moreover, Paulizky failed in his attempts to 
obtain the evidence of sugar in most such prostatic granules as gave a yellowish-brown 
colour with iodine. 

If we turn to the chemical history of the hydrated carbons — starch and its allies — 
we notice how, with an isomeric constitution, widely they differ from each other in their 
behaviour with the same reagents; for example, starch gets intermingled with cellulose, 
j^nd this becomes modified in a particular manner and converted into lignine, and then 
no longer exhibits its characteristic reactions, but acquires new chemical features. M. 
Rouget has pointed out the varieties of vegetable amyloid, which he reduces to two; 
1, amorphous or granular, as found in cell-contents ; and, 2, in the condition of cell- 
wall or of inter-cellular substance — cellulose. The former he considers to be represented 
in animals by zoamyline ; the latter by chitine and tunicine. But besides these, he has 
remarked on intermediate forms, just such as occur between starch and cellulose in the 
vegetable kingdonr, as for instance the starch of the seed-coats of chelidoniura. 

From the above facts it may be urged by the advocates of the amylaceous nature of 
the deposit in waxy degeneration, that though differing much in many of its reactions 
from zoamyline and other amylaceous matters, it may yet be merely another variety of 
them ; that many of its peculiarities may be due to an intimate, possibly to a chemical 
mixture of amyloid with albuminous matter ; that if it contain nitrogen, it has an ad- 
mitted parallel among amylaceous compounds in chitine ; and that if investigators have 
hitherto failed to convert it into sugar, it is nothing more than what happened with chi- 
tine and tunicine, until a complex process, not yet tried upon it, was invented by M. 
Berth elot. 

With the present amount of knowledge, it is clear no absolute decision can be arrited 
at on the question whether the material of so-called amyloid degeneration belongs to the 
starch series. To recapitulate the argument; — the affirmative rests mainly on the 

feneral similarity of reaction with iodine and sulphuric acid, between the substance in 
ispute and cellulose ; but it is strengthened by the discovery of zoamyline as an inte- 
gral element in the animal constitution. On the contrary, the identity between the 
corpora amylacea of the nervous tissue and of the prostate, and the amyloid matter in 
degenerated organs, is not proved : since, therefore, the argument by analogy with 
proved amylaceous corpuscles in the body will not hold good, its relation to starch 
compounds must be separately shown. Moreover, the strongest evidence of an amyla- 
ceous nature, as afforded by iodized sulphuric acid, is per se quite unsatisfactory ; it 
cannot be contended that because a certain colour is educed by the test that the sub- 
stance yielding it is identical with any one or more substances which have a similar 
coloured reaction. The fallacy of such reasoning may be illustrated by what happens 
with the cupro-potassic tests (Barreswil's and FehHng's) for sugar — viz., that besides 
sugar or glucose, glycerine, cellulose, and chlorciform, though of unlike chemical compo- 
sition, produce the same reactions. Since the subject was started by Virchow, the 
hypothesis of the amylaceous nature of waxy degeneration has been pretty extensively 
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accepted ; but it appears to as, from the details entered into, elaborated from a mass of 
scattered papers and essays, that the balance of evidence is against it ; still, the whol6 
subject calls for a much more complete examination than it has yet received, and we 
should be pleased to see it taken up by some of our fellow-countrymen, for British 
pathologists and chemists have hitherto, with but one or two exceptions, entirely neg- 
lected the whole subject of amyloid degeneration, both in its pathological and chemical 
aspects. 
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Mimoires de VAcad^mie Impiriale de Medecine. Tome vingt-troisi^me, accompagn6 de 

quinze planches. — PariSy 1859. 4to, pp. clxviii. et 515. 
Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Medicine, Vol. xxiii. 

Passing by an official !fijoge upon M. Gu6neau de Mussy from the pen of M. F. Dubois, 
the secretary, we come to, 

I. M. Trousseau's Report on the JEJpidemics which prevailed in IVance during 1867. 
— He reiterates the complaint made by all former reporters, that the inefficiency and 
imperfection of the materials placed in his hands quite preclude the production of other 
than a meagre and imperfect document, nowise representing the real extent of epidemic 
visitation during the year in question. The object in appointing medical officers 
throughout France to report to the Academy of Medicine upon the epidemics which 
appear in their respective localities, is an admirable one ; but unfortunately, like many 
other institutions, it looks better upon paper than it works in practice, and either owing 
to insufficiency in the organization, or to the ignorance and incapacity of some of the 
local reporters, a great number of departments are not reported upon at all, and a yet 
greater number only very imperfectly. Still, an acute observer^like M. Trousseau can- 
not peruse even such imperfect data as these without extracting something of interest. 
He remarks that in 1857, following several years of scarcity, the inhabitants of the 
rural districts were exposed to much privation, articles of food being consumed which at 
other times would have been rejected, and persons furnishing their contingent to epide- 
mic visitations who, under the influence of a better regimen, are ordinarily preserved 
from these. The reigning constitution was, so to term it, " ahdominal^^ diarrhoea of 
varying intensity having been observed in nearly every department reported on. It 
especially prevailed during summer and autumn, while at the commencement of winter 
an epidemic of infii^ema spread over almost the entire country, without, however, nota- 
bly augmenting the mortality, being infinitely less fatal than in former visitations. 
There was this remarkable about it, that it was the only epidemic affection which put 
on an ambulatory character, so that while others of these of a more serious character 
remained stationary at their point of origin, or only spread with extreme slowness, the 
influenza successively invaded almost the whole extent of France, nowhere becoming 
sufficiently intense to complicate or to peculiarize other prevailing aflfections. 

The epidemics which, by reason of their frequency, prevalence, or gravity, character- 
ized 1857, were typhoid fever, dysentery, variola, and croup, or diphtheria. These 
gave rise to 10,341 deaths from among 57,859 individuals attacked in sixty-eight 
departments, i. e., 1 death in 6 cases — a proportion which would be truly enormous if 
the fact were not borne in mind, that many cases which were cured never came under 
the notice of the reporters, while no instance of death escaped their cognizance. 

1. Typhoid fever is reported to have occurred in thirty-five departments, furnishing 
16,795 cases and 2339 deaths — i. e., 1 death in 7. Many of the reports furnish in- 
stances of the importation of the disease by an inhabitant who had contracted it else- 
where. M. Trousseau quotes several of these, and fully adheres to the doctrine. 2. 
Dysenteryy occurnng in twenty-nine departments, furnished 37,264 cases, with 7119 
deaths, or 1 in 5/yths. 3. Diphtheria — • 
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*^ Sound ideas respecting this affection " (sa^s IL Troasseaa) ^ are far from being so diffased 
as might be wished. Many practitioners confound under the same name all the pseudo-mem- 
branous productions of the buccal or pharyngeal cavity. Even muguet, which supervenes on 
typlioid fever or severe dysentery, has been designated, and that by distinguished observers, 
as diphtherite. As, in general, that is only seen which we know how to look for, the 
descriptions are vague, even the local characteristics of the disease being often ill-indicated. 
Practitioners little conversant with its mode of evolution and distinctive phenomena, lay 
weight on mere accessory considerations." 

Of the reports sent in from eighteen departments, not one was of a satisfactory 
character, although the malignity of the disease was such as to arouse solicitude ; 736 
deaths being reported as occurring in 1322 cases, a proportion never attained by variola 
in its worst days. 4. Variola prevailed epidemically in seventeen departments, fur- 
nishing 2,398 cases and 177 deaths, or 1 in 14. Doubtless many cases, in consequence 
of their slightness, have never been reported ; but taking the mortality even as here 
stated, variola descends to the rank of the least destructive of epidemics, although 
during the last century the deaths amounted to 1 in 3 cases. Almost all the patients 
who died in the year now reported upon were unvaccinated. There are communes in 
France in which public vaccinations have not taken place for years. 

II. Next comes a report by M. Laugver on the essays sent in to compete for the 
Argenteuil Prize for Improvements in the Treatment of Stricture, — As none of these 
(twenty-five in number) were deemed of suflBcient value to command the prize of twelve 
thousand francs placed at the disposal of the committee, the sum was divided amongst 
the authors of the most notable improvements, in the following proportions : — Four 
thousand francs each were awarded to MM. Mercier and Gaillard, and one thousand each 
to MM. Marquez, Desormeaux, Charri^re, and Dr. James Arnott. The next award will 
take place in 1862, and will comprehend the improvements effected since 1856. 

III. M. GuERARD, reporting on the annual accounts furnished concerning the JlA'nera/ 
Waters of France^ makes the same complaint as does M. Trousseau, of meagreness and 
inefBciency, careful statements being quite the exception. This is certainly not for want 
of encouragement, such as it is, for both the reporters on epidemics and on mineral 
waters are recipients of an abundant shower of gold and silver medals. Are the French 
practitioners getting tired of working for these baubles ? 

IV. On the occasion of the public assembly of the Academy in December, 1858, M. 
Devergie delivered an interesting address upon Transitory Homicidal Mania, intend- 
ing it to form a kind of pendant to Marc's celebrated address on Monomania delivered 
before the same body in 1833, and indicative of a great progress of opinion with respect 
to this class of subjects. The acquittal of a young man on the ground of transitory 
insanity who had killed his stepmother without any obvious motive, and became rational 
again immediately after the commission of the act, was the immediate cause of the ora- 
tor's congratulations. After adverting to the labours of Pinel, Esquirol, Ferrus, Falret, 
Georget, Leuret, and Marc, he exclaims : 

*^Thu9, in the short period of thirty years at most, have we passed from incredulity, or I 
may say the most profound ignorance respecting the shades 6f insanity, until so surprising a 
progress has been attained that the magistrates and juries have now accepted as evidendy 
well-founded, not only the doctrine of partial insanity (monomania), but even that of those 
temporary aberrations of reason which heretofore, in the eyes of the world, transformed the 
honest man into a criminal of all the blacker dye that he had carried his pervei*sion of heart 
80 far as to conceal for years together the turpitude of his actions under the mask of the most 
irreproachable conduct. It is no longer merely advocates who appeal to science in aid or 
their clients, but magistrates themselves, who, struck by the enormity of the crime in face of 
the insignificance of the motive which could actuate its author, have turned to men of science 
and interrogated them concerning the criminality or non-criminality of the deed." (p. 5.) 

If, however, monomania — ^in its several varieties of suicidal, homicidal, imitative, &c., 
— has been generally accepted by judges and juries as accompanied by a fixed irresisti- 

4 
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ble idea entirely vanqoishing all moral liberty, it has been so especially in cases attended 
vfiijii hallucinations, as in the case of the girl who attempted to kill Esqnirol, under the 
delusion that he was the lover who had betrayed her. In cases unaccompanied with 
such hallucinations, magistrates and men of the world, however great their capacity and 
information, often entertain great doubts, especially when they rely upon their own 
judgment alone. Mere intelligence and sagacity do not suffice for the determination 
whether a brain is sound or diseased. There must also be the continued observation of 
patients suffering under the various forms of insanity. Alienists, however, admit that, 
independently of dementia, mania, or monomania, there may exist an instantaneous 
temporary form of insanity, termed transitory^ under the influence of which an indivi- 
dual, until then to all appearance of sane mind, may suddenly commit a homicide, and 
then as suddenly recover his reason. There are no apparent prodromes, and no appre- 
ciable cause whether proximate or remote. Still, although this term is most just as a 
popular one, inasmuch as the insanity is only temporary, although the act accomplished 
may be of the highest criminality, yet it is scarcely of sufficient exactitude for the physi- 
cian. Individuals of this description cannot be considered as sound in mind, when the 
idea of crime has suddenly arisen, and has proved too dominant and irresistible for the 
will. Various circumstances may be detected by inquiry into the history of the case, 
and the passage from reason to insanity can never be entirely sudden in the medical 
view — prodromes always existing in this as in any other disease. In the absence of 
all such prodromes, it would be impossible to declare that a reputed criminal action was 
really an act of insanity. A second important element for coming to a decision in these 
cases is the utter disproportion which exists between the enormity of the act committed 
and the motive or interest for its commission. Again, when we examine into the con- 
ditions under which the individual has committed the reputed criminal act, these will be 
found to be characterized by the extremest improvidence, perhaps the most unfavourable 
moment of all being selected when numerous eligible opportunities presented themselves. 
In most cases, in other respects, a man of honourable conduct, the lunatic, so far from 
evading justice, now become aware of the enormity of the crime he has committed, at 
once delivers himself up. Moral liberty has regained its predominance, and the self- 
accused criminal ceases to be a madman. For the practitioner, the test which leads to 
the soundest appreciation and conviction is the examination of the fact under the oppo- 
site hypotheses of a criminal and an insane action. In order that one of these should 
be well-founded, all the facts must be explicable without forcing, while the other pre- 
sents a tissue of improbabilities. Various insane conditions under which homicidal acts 
have been perpetrated have been confounded with the one under consideration ; but in 
these the individual continues just as insane subsequent to as prior to the commission 
of the act. 

V. The Pathological Anatomy of Ovarian Cysts, and its consequences in relation to 
the Diagnosis and Treatment of this Affection, By M. Bauchet. — This prize essay, of 
about 150 pages in length, contains very little original matter, being in great part indeed 
a resume of a celebrated discussion upon the subject which took place a few years since 
at the Academy.* We will merely extract the author's statement of the indications for 
the employment of iodine injections. Ovariotomy is not an operation recognised by 
French surgery. 

" We have now to consider a very important question — viz., what is the best period for 
undertaking the radical cure of these cysts by means of iodine injections? I shall endeavour, 
by the aid of the facts precedingly established, to sum up in the form of propositions the various 
points which present themselves to the observer. 1. We have no concern here with small 
tumoars, which not infrequently pass unnoticed, those which attain at least the size of the fist 
or of the foetal head alone interesting us. 2. The smaller the tumour the greater the chance 
of success. Usually, however, the practitioner is not consulted until it has attained a con- 
siderable size, or the patient refuses to allow of interference until by its size the tumour impedes 
various functions. On the other hand, the practitioner consulted while the tumour is stiU 
small and well limited, hesitates to propose an operation which in some cases has been followed 

* See Medical Timea and Gazette, toL xxxy. pp. 288 & SM. 
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by terrible accidents. 8ach hesitation is, noder most circamstanoes, mischievoos. 8. The 
age of the patient and the progress of the tomonr have to be taken into consideration. 
4. From eighteen to thirty-five or forty, an ovarian cyst is certainly mortal, death oocnrring 
in a very limited time, from abont five to eight years. 5. At the critical age, and especially 
after the menopansis, the ovarian cysts are more slowly developed, and patients having sncn 
tumours may live a long time (from ten to twenty years and more) without suffering much 
inconvenience from them. 6. In the first case, therefore, if the tumoar is found to be increas- 
ing in size, it is best to practise the operation at once. 7. In the second case, when the tumour 
is either stationary or of slow growth, we should wait until by its size or weight it interferes 
with the functions of neighbouring organs. 8. If the patient is advanced in life (from fifty to 
seventy, for example), we may content ourselves with a palliative puncture. 9. When, even 
after the menopansis, the tumour increases rapidly in size, we should.prefer the iodine injee- 
taon, if the age and constitution of the patient do not prohibit it. 10. For large cysts, or for 
those the contents of which are viscous, unctuous, or hematic, successive punctares have been 
recommended. But it often nappens that a patient who has undergone a first puncture refuses 
to submit to a second operation until the tumour has regained its original size. In these 
cases, too, we gain nothing by these successive panctnres, while we risk the patient's becom- 
ing enfeebled and lose precious time. If the patient is willing that a radical cure by means of 
iodine should be attempted, we should have recourse to it at the second panctore at latest." 

(p. in.) 

VI. CJasef of AnaplaMy of the Urethra, By M. Gaillard. — In this memoir the author 
gives the details of three cases of plastic operations upon the urethra on account of 
traumatic injury. An abridgment of the details, unaccompanied by the plate which 
illustrates them, would be scarcely intelligible. 

YII. On Operations for Artificial Anus, By M. Rochard. — We referred to this 
paper when it was read at the Academy,* and we have now only to state that it was 
produced in reply to doubts thrown out by Velpeau, that any subjects upon whom an 
operation for artificial anus had been performed to remedy a congenital deficiency, had 
reached the adult age. Owing to an instance of success in the hands of Duret, of Brest, 
in 1793, many cases have subsequently been brought to that town ; and at least ten of 
these, operated upon by Littre's method, have proved permanently successful. Of five 
of these M. Rochard furnishes the particulars to the Academy, two being still living, and 
the other three dying at the ages of forty-three, thirty, and fourteen and a half years 
respectively. 

VIII. Anatomico-pathological Description of the various Forms of Cataract, By M. 
Robin. — Since 1852, M. Robin has been much engaged in the examination of the 
specimens of cataract which have been forwarded to him by the principal Parisian 
surgeons, or have been met with in the dissecting-rooms. The following is the resume 
which he gives of the results of his investigations : 

" 1. Capsular Cataracts — (1) Pseudo-menibranotis Cataract — This varietj^ of cataract may 
be produced independently of any adhesion of the capsule to the iris. The first appearance of 
the neo-membranons tissue consists evidently in the production of cells analogous to the ele- 
ments termed fibro-plastic fusiform bodies. Frequently narrow and much elongated, as in the 
laminated subcutaneous tissue of the embryo, these are nevertheless generally broader and 
E^orter than in other normal or morbid tissues. These cells may be seen scattered on, and 
adherent to, the anterior surface of the capsule, even where this remains still transparent^ and 
they are rarely accompanied by free nuclei, which are only found in small numbers when they 
do exist. Fxamining the opaque portions more closely, these cells are found to be more and 
more numerous, superposed on each other, circumscribing the rounded areolar spaces, and 
taking on the character of fibres of lamellar or cellular tissue. The morbid tissue gets more 
and more opaque from this superposition, and greyish granules closely adhering to each other 
are interposed between the fibres. Where the opacity is complete, the morbid production 
consists in a firm non-vascular tissue, having a striated aspect, and which is torn with some 
difficulty, the rents being lamellar rather than fibrous. After a certain time this tissue is 
usually incmsted with a variable quantity of roundish microscopic grannies, chiefly composed 
of carbonate of lime. 

* Britiih and Foreign Medloo-Ohlnirgioal Bertow, t. zzIt; 
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^^ (2) Oretaee&ui Oapwlar Cata/met, — ^This is characterized by the production of rounded 
yeHowisb microscopic granules, having deep-oolonred borders and a shining centre. At first 
they are isolated, being rarely in jaztaposition, and only in small numbers. They adhere to 
the iridian surface of the capsule, and are incrusted in this membrane to the depth of about 
the hundredth of a millimetre ; opacity occurs when these granules are sufficiently large and 
•close together to impede the passage of the light, forming masses visible to the naked eye. 
They sometimes so increase in quantity as to form a fragile layer at the surface of the capsule, 
half a millimetre or more in thickness. It is termed oisifieation of ths eapwUy but this 
really remains intact behind the calcareous deposit, which, liowever, closely adheres to it 
These layers, as well as the isolated granules, are composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, with 
a small quantity of phosphate. There is also an almost imperceptible trace of transparent 
organic matter present. 

" 2. Lenticular Cataract — (1) Soft Cataract. — This alteration has its seat in the soft super- 
ficial or cortical layer of the lens, and gives rise to whitish or greyish opacities, under the 
form of lines, points, &c., variously disposed, but nearly of an ^iniform tint. The molecular 
changes consist especially in the production of a more granular condition; the tubes, losing 
their nuclei, are flattened into bands. This granular condition is also sometimes found in the 
denticulated fibres ; the cells of the crystalline disappear, from being hyaline and homogeneous 
becoming granular. Between the flattened tubes are also produced free molecular granula- 
tions, together with limpid droplets, and drops of an oily aspect, which have exuded from the 
elements, or have resulted from their destruction. Moreover, in this superficial layer are 
formed solid corpuscles, either rounded or of various figures — sometimes homogeneous, some- 
times granular, and sometimes set in a substance of a waxy consistence ; finally, sometimes 
carbonate of lime, with traces of phosphate, is deposited here. By reason of these various 
alterations the soft layer of the crystalline, and sometimes its hard nucleus, are converted into 
a heterogeneous condition, so that the light in place of traversing these tissues is reflected by 
the various particles, and assumes a white or greyish tinge, which is always the case when 
light impinges on any granular or heterogeneous substance. 

** (2) Liquid Cataract — This is of a lactescent appearance, and in the cavity of the cap- 
sule a whitish fluid is found, in which the hard nucleus of the crystalline is floating. The 
liquid is composed of a fluid holding fatty drops of solid corpuscles and granules in suspension. 
It is the passage of the normal elements of the superficial layer of the lens into the liquid 
state, holding in suspension and emulsifying the corpuscles and droplets, which renders the 
passage of light so imperfect, reflecting it with a whitish colour, as does any liquid holding 
solid corpuscles or droplets of a heterogeneous fluid. 

"(8) ffard Cataracts. — TheSe cataracts have essentially the same anatomo-pathological 
composition as soft cataracts, no elements differing from the normal being produced, except 
the solid corpuscles, whether granular or not, and the fatty drops which exude from the 
altered elements. The lesion consists especially in the solidifying of the individual elements 
of the crystalline, and in their more intimately adhering to each other than in the nonnal 
state. The elements at the same time become more granular, which is one of the essential 
causes of the opacity, the other causes being the production of solid corpuscles and the exuda- 
tion of fatty droplets. 

" (4) Lenticular Cretaceous Cataract. — This is rare, and is due to an incrustation of the 
anatomical elements of the soft and hard parts of the crystalline, these not being destroyed. 
In this variety of cataract the lens is of a greyish white or of a chalky white. It is some- 
times hard and compact, and friable at it» surface, and at others friable throughout its sub- 
stance. In some cases the surface alone is affected, the nucleus undergoing but little change. 
The lesion consists essentially in a dep<»it of carbonate of lime, with a little phosphate, which 
incrustates the elements of the lens, molecule by molecule, without preventing their recogni- 
tion when the salts have been dissolved by weak acids. The action of these agents also 
exhibits spherical corpuscles analogous to those of hard and soft cataracts, but incrastated 
with the calcareous carbonate.^' (pp. 264*267.) 

IX. On a Point of Pathological Anatomy relating to Cirrhosis of the Liver. By 
M. Sappky. — The author thus states the object of his very interesting memoir : 

^^ The otgect of this memoir is the determination of the channel through which the blood 
of the v^na portsd is returned to the vena cava inferior when it no longer finds a free passage 
through the liver. In certain diseases of this organ, and more especially in cirrhoeis, the 
capillaries become partially obliterated, and then only furnish an insufficient passage for the 
blood of the vena ports, which has to find a new channel into the torrent of the circulation. 
But the question, which are the vessels by which the refiux is accomplished, has been, during 
the last fifteen years, debated by various writers with very unsatisfactory results. In my 
torn I approach it vdth what appear to me to be precise and conclusive facts. 
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rr*'In "order to indicate more distinctly my aim, I may at once state that when the blood of 
the vena portse meets with an obstacle to its free passage through the liver, it flows backwards' 
from this organ towards the umbilioas, and thence towards the principal venons trunk of the' 
lower extremity ; so that not being able to discharge itself into the terminal portion of the 
vena cava asoendens, it describes a long circuit in order to reach one of its affluents. In its 
reflux from the liver towards the umbilicus, the blood traverses a vein situated in the suspen-^ 
scry ligament above the cord of the umbilical vein, the course of which ^it follows, although^ 
remaining entii*ely unconnected with it. The trunk of this vein communicates with the sinus 
of the vena portae, and its opposite extremity ramifies in the substance of the umbilical region,' 
anastomosing with the epigastric and internal mammary veins, or with the subcutaneous veins' 
of the abdomen. It is almost always in its usual condition of a very small calibre, and would 
deserve no mention were it not that in certain diseases of the liver — as cirrhosis, for example 
— it acquires an importance which until now has escaped attention — showing how details la 
appearance quite futile, may have their interest when the progress of inquiry, so to sayy 
exhumes them from the bosom of pure science, in order to introduce them into the more, 
brilliant domain of applied science. Sometimes, however, this vein becomes so dilated as to 
attain a volume scarcely inferior to that of the femoral vein ; and when so dilated it resem- 
bles the umbilical vein so much in calibre, situation, and direction, that all the examples of its 
dilatation have been hitherto regarded as so many instances of persistence of this vein." (p. 270.) 

The author firmly believes that such persistence has never been observed in the adult ;' 
and he submits the few cases of its presumed existence which have been recorded 
to critical examination. All observers, in fact, on finding a large vein within the 
suspensory ligament, have at once come to the conclusion that it must be the non-obli- 
terated umbilical, and that the blood must have flowed iVom below upwards, i.e., from 
the umbilicus towards the liver. Notwithstanding the unanimity of this opinion, 
M. Sappey always remained sceptical with respect to its correctness; and two 
cases which have recently come under his notice, and which are the occasion of this 
paper, enabled him to demonstrate that his doubts were correct The body of a man of 
about forty was brought for dissection, exhibiting cirrhosis of the liver ; and a vein of 
the size of the little finger passed through the thickness of the suspensory ligament,^ 
from the left extremity of the sinua of the veria portae towards th^ "umbilicus, where it 
anastomosed with the epigastric arteries, which were themselves much dilated. On 
examining the suspensory ligament, it was found that the cord of the umbilical vein 
coursed along in the substance of its free border, presenting its ordinary dimension^ 
situation, and direction, and exhibiting the reality of the obliteration in the most 
peremptory manner. The second case occurred in the practice of M. Trousseau, in the 
person of a man fifty years of age, suffering from cirrhosis. A continuous murmur was 
heard through the stethoscope placed on the abdomen ; and this was found after death 
to have arisen from the presence of a voluminous vein extending from the sinus of the 
vena portae to the umbilicus, where it ramified and anastomosed with the epigastric 
veins, which seemed like its continuation. In the substance of the free edge of the 
suspensory ligament, the obliterated umbilical vein was found, differing in nowise from 
its normal state. Since the paper was read at the Academy, its author has met with 
three other cases exhibiting the same facts. Thus the communication between the 
sinus of the vena portae and the epigastric veins was established by a vein which 
accompanies the cord of the umbilical vein having undergone enlargement, and not by 
means of the persistent umbilical vein. That this disposition has hitherto escaped 
notice has arisen from the fact that the observers, being so persuaded that they had to 
do with a persistent umbilical, have never made any search for its obliterated cord. 
M. Sappey sums up his paper with the following conclusions : 

"1. That there is no well authenticated fact of the persistence of the umbilical vein m the 
adult, and all the cases which have been regarded as exemplifying such persistence should 
be considered as so many instances of dilatation with hypertrophy of one of the small veins 
traversing the suspensory ligaments of the liver. 2. That this veinule, by becoming thus 
hypertrophied and dilated, gives rise to the dilatation and hypertrophy of the veins with 
which it anastomoses, and thus becomes the point of departure of a great derivative channel 
extending from the sinus of the vena portae to the principal vein of the lower extremity 
3. That this derivative channel is traversed by the blood in the dii*ection from above down- 
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wards, and not from below upwards, as has been generally believed. 4. That it may some- 
times implicate the sob-aponenrotic veins, and sometimes the snbcotaneoQS veins of the 
abdomen. In the first case neither varices nor varicose tumours are developed along its 
conrse, while in the second case one or more of these tumours are almost always produced. 

5, The venous current directed from the liver towards the femoral vein gives rise to a 
fremmement perceptible to the hand, and to a continuous murmur audible by the ear. 

6. That the existence of this current may be considered, in the great majority of cases, as a 
symptom of cirrhosis; and that this symptom, while it indicates an old and incurable 
cirrhosis, must yet be regarded as a favourable sign, seeing that it removes the fear of the 
occurrence of an abdominal dropsy." (pp. 277-8.) 

The memoir has been made the subject of an elaborate report from the pen of M. 
Robin,^ who has paid much attention to the subject of the obliteration of the umbilical 
vein. In this he thoroughly goes into the entire subject, describing the normal condition 
of the anastomoses of the vena portse with those veins the dilatation of which leads to 
a pathological collateral circulation, critically examining the value of the facts which 
have been supposed to prove the umbilicjd vein to be the channel establishing hia 
collateral circulation, and describing the changes which take place in the course of the 
blood through the dilated vessels. He reproaches former observers with the careless 
inexactitude of their statements, and fully endorees M. Sappey's statements. We regret 
that our space will not admit of giving an analysis of this report, which is itself really 
a very valuable memoir. 

X. On Hypertrophic Elongation of the Cervix Uteri in Affections knotrni ds Descent 
or Prolapsus of the Uterus ;. and on their Treatment hy partial or entire Amputation 
qf the Cervix, By M. Huguibr. — ^This, although the longest memoir in the volume 
before us, will not demand much space at &ur hands, as the gist of the paper may be 
stated in a few words. The author maintains, that in a very great majority of cases of 
the so-called prolapsus uteri, the pathological condition really is an elongated and 
hypertrophied state of the cervix uteri. With the usual bias of supposed discoverers, 
he is not content with the admission that such elongation may sometimes exist, but 
maintains that it is the general rule, and that the remedy almost always should consist 
in partial or general amputation. At the discussion which ensued on the reading of 
the paper at the Academy,f the onesidedness of the author's views and the dangerous 
character of his therapeutical procedures were well exposed by M. Depaul. 



Review VIII. 

A Booh about Doctors, By J. Cordy Jbafpreson, Author of " Novels and Novelists," 

"Crewe Rise," <fec. Ac. 2 vols. — London, 1860. 

Modern Literature seems to be peculiarly fertile in the production of heterogeneous 
compounds. Such things are undoubtedly one of the requirements of our present 
social condition ; and ip the market of Uteres humaniores, as in that of corn and other 
necessaries of life, the supply is generally equal to the demand. Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, 
in the volumes before us, has achieved that which places him strictly within the limits of 
la mode. With a measure of Dr. Doran's erudition, and a yet larger measure of his 
flippancy, he has given us a very readable book, replete with anecdotes of " men and 
manners," doctors, quacks, old women, and — we know not what besides. In nothing, 
indeed, does he so much resemble the learned author of ' Monarchs Retired from Busi- 
ness,' as in the occasional effort to engraft one story upon another, the connexion 
between the two being frequently anything but obvious. An unnecessary relation 

* Bnlletin de TAcad^mie, tome xxly. pp. 948—994. 
t Ibid, tome zxiy. p. 872, Jca 
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serves bat to introduce a raoro unnecessary one ; and " this reminds one of another 
story," (fee, of the author, does not meet and satisfy the ** where on earth are we going 
now!" of the reader. Many of the anecdotes here collected are well known and 
authenticated ; they have long been a sort of stock-in-trade with the medical annalist. 
Others are quite new to us, and constitute an agreeable relief to the worn-out records of 
Abernethyan roughness. 

We offer no apology for giving to the profession a hurried glance of the varied field 
which Mr. Jeaffreson has mapped out for us; for we* are certain that an occasional 
retrospect into the manners and customs, and lives and experiences, of those from whom 
we have received our -^Esculapian mantle, must be as serviceable to us as the most recent 
discoveries of the chemist or the physiologist. 

Who does not know of the now exploded badge of office — the physician's " gold- 
headed cane ?" We are familiarized by Hogarth and others with the later development 
of the rabdos, the fasces of the Roman lictors, the caduceus of Mercury, the wand of 
-^culapius, the rods of Moses and the contending sorcerers, " the stick,*' which, accord- 
ing to the Egyptian proverb, " came down from heaven." And we still see staffs or 
sticks in the hands of our sheriffs and constables, and gold-headed canes in those of 
well-fed flunkies in May-fair. But, alas for our professional dignity I with the shoe-- 
buckle?, and the breeches, and the periwig, and the cocked hat, is gone that most 
imposing of official insignia without which no physician would formerly have^ paid a 
visit to his patient. We can but invite those who have an objective curiosity to Pall 
Mall, where, in the Royal College of Physicians, they may feast their eyes upon the 
magic wand successively borne by Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie. 

" In one respect (says Mr. Jeaffreson) it deviated from the physician's cane proper. It has 
a cross-bar, almost like a crook, whereas a physician's wand oaght to have a knob at the top. 
This knob in olden time was hollow, and contained a vinaigrette, which the man of science 
always held to his nose when he approached a sick person, so that its fumes might protect 
him from the noxious exhalations of his patient." (vol. 1. p. 3.) 

It was not at that time known, for science had not then revealed, that deodorants 
and disinfectants are not synonymous, and that a morsel of charcoal would have been 
more efficient than the elegant bouquet of aromatic vinegar. Perhaps the abolition of 
the ancient custom of sprinkling herbs before criminals during their trial has but arisen 
from the more recent discoveries of the disinfecting power of chlorine and charcoal ; 
and to the same cause may be assigned the absence of the imposing nosegays once car- 
ried by the sheriffs' chaplains during their official duties. The physician's wand, however, 
and his vinaigrette have quite disappeared, and the pompousness of the last century has 
yielded to the active and business-like attitude of the modern practitioner. But the 
** particoloured pole" of the barber still remains amongst us, and suggests the inquiry of 
its former connexion with the ar8 medica^ or rather with the ars chirurgica. In a 
speech delivered in the House of Lords, in 1797, Lord Thurlow remarks: 

^^By a statute, still in force, the barbers and surgeons were each to use a pole. The barbers 
were to have theirs blue aud white, striped with no other appendage; but the surgeons', 
which was the same in other respects, was likely to have a gallipot and a red raj, to denote 
the particular nature of their vocation." " But (says Mr. Jeaffreson) the reason why the sur- 
geon's pole was adorned with both blue and red, seems to have escorfied the Ohancellor. The 
fact is, the chirurgical pole, properly tricked, ought to have a line of blue paint, another of 
red, and a third of white, winding round its length in a regular serpentine progression — the 
blue representing the venous blood, the irlore brilliant coloured the arterial, and the white 
thread being symbolic of the bandage used in tying up the arm after withdrawing the ligature. 
The stick itself is a sign that the operator possesses a stout staff for his patients to hold, con- 
tinually tightening and relaxing their grasp during the operation— accelerating the flow of the 
blood by the muscular action of the arm. The phlebotomist's staff is of great antiquity. It 
is to be found amongst his properties, in an illuminated missal of the time of Edward I., and 
in an engraving of the * Oomenii Orbis Pictus.' " 

We are happy to think that the operation of phlebotomy, by which thousands have 
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been hurried out of life, is now all but abolished. Many of the idle and would-be wise 
nobility and clergy are still given to make themselves prominent in the establishment of 
mesmeric or homoeopathic institutions ; but they are not so ofiScious as was Lord Rad- 
nor, in the middle of the last century, who pulled out a lancet which he habitually car- 
ried, and bled Lord Chesterfield before they proceeded together to the House of Peers. 
The latter was so impressed with the surgical skill of the noble operator, that he was 
awed into giving him his vote on an important division which took place that night in 
the Upper Parliament. 

*^ Steele tells of a phlebotomist who advertised, for the good of mankind, to bleed at *• three* 
pence per head.' Trade competition, however, has induced practitioners to perform the ope- 
ration even without ' the threepence.' In the Stamford Mercury for March 28th, 1716, the 
following annonncement was made :-^* Whereas the majority of apothecaries in Boston have 
agreed to pull down the price of bleeding to sixpence, let these certifie that Mr. Clarke, apo- 
thecary, will bleed anybody at his shop gratis? " 

Possibly, suggests our author, in ancient times the physician's cane and the surgeon's 
club were used more actively, for bodily ailments, as well as moral failings and social 
delinquencies. 

" This process, Antonins Musa employed to cure Octavins Augustus of sciatica. Thomas 
Oampanella believed that it had the same effect as colocynth administered internally. Galen 
recommended it as a means of fattening people. Gordonius prescribed it in certain cases of 
nervous irritability. ' Si sit javenis, et non vult obedire, flagelletur frequenter et fortiter.' " 

'And we are ourselves sure that nothing would be so generally effective in the treatment 
of the hysterics of false introverting pietism and drawing-room indolence. 

Next in importance to the physician's cane was his wig. It is not with any malicious 
intent or desire for libellous application that we remind our readers of a saying that 
" Wigs were made to protect obstinate old heads from the rays of truth." But surely 
it is a happy thing for the working practitioner that the present requirements of fashion, 
imperious and exacting as they are, do not necessitate a return to these odious encum- 
brances. OflScial dignity, indeed, still needs their retention in our courts of law ; but 
we have frequently been amused in hot summer days by observing the manner in which 
barristers are driven to resent the artificial pressure of their bristling skull-caps. Here 
is a unique picture of the physician of the last century : — 

" Each son of Sol, to make him look more big, 
Had on a large, grave, decent, three-tailed wig ; 
His clothes full-trimmed, with button-holes behind. 
Stiff were the skirts, with buckram stoutly lined ; 
The cloth cut-velvet, or more reverend black. 
Full-made, and powder'd half-way down his back; 
Large decent cuffs, which near the ground did reach. 
With half-a-dozen buttons fixed on each. 
Grave were their faces — ^fixed in solemn state, 
These men struck awe ; their children carried weight 
In rev'rend wigs old heads young shoulders bore. 
And twenty-five or thirty seemed threescore." 

It appears that the last of physicians who adhered with punctilious strictness to the 
elaborate costume of the eighteenth century, was Dr. Henry Revell Reynolds, one of the 
medical attendants of George III. in his long and melancholy affliction. Dr. Reynolds 
was " the Brunmiel "of the Faculty." His very grave-clothes were fashionably made, 
and his epitaph records : 

" Here well-dressed Reynolds lies, 

As great a beau as ever; 
We may perhaps see one as wise, 
But sure a smarter never." 
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We are now introduced to gome of the early English physicians, and first to Dr. John 
Phreas and Dr. Thomas Linacre. The former received from Pope Paul 11. "the fatal 
gift" of an English bishopric, for his translation of * Diodorus Siculus.' " \ disappointed 
candidate for the same preferment is said to have poisoned him before the day appointed 
for his consecration." The latter, in conjunction with others, obtained from Henry VIII. 
the grant of letters patent establishing the College of Physicians. He also had an 
ecclesiastical tendency, and assumed the sacerdotal garb five years before his death ; but 
he appears to have been marvellously impressed with the contrast between Christianity 
as propounded in the New Testament and practised in the world. In the generations 
following, we have successively. Dr. John Kaye (or Key, or Caius), Sir John Mayerne, 
Harvey, and Bulleyn. The brief inscription " Fui Cains is upon the tomb of the former 
in the chapel of the college bearing that name at Cambridge. Mayeme was a terrible 
administrator of mercury, and gave calomel in scruple doses. He had a famous " gout- 
powder," whose chief ingredient was " raspings of a human skull unburied." He had an 
eflScacious *' balsam of bats," with which he anointed hypochondriacs ; and he was a 
believer in " the efficacy of amulets and charms." The great discoverer of the circula- 
tion of tliat blood which phlebotomists have so lavishly shed, is described by Aubrey as 
wearing a dagger, and being "very cholerique." "He rode on horseback, with a foot- 
cloath to visit his patients, his man following on foot, as the fashion then was, was very 
decent, now quite discontinued." Of the physicians of the Elizabethan era we are most 
largely familiarized with Dr. Wm. Bulleyn, an "interesting and sagacious" practitioner. 
Like the famous Dr. Butts (mentioned by Shakespeare m Henry VIII)^ Caius, and 
Wm. Butler, he was from the eastern counties. Bulleyn was proud of that littoral which 
is washed by the German Sea, and of the efficacy of Suffolk and Cambridgeshire herbs 
he had the highest estimation. Such hops and such peas as there vegetated were not 
to be found, he said, in any other locality. The parsnips, carrots, and radishes of the 
London market, as compared with those of Suffolk, were " more plentiful than profytable." 
This was the age of unlimited faith in herbs, and fruits, and plants. " Figges (says the 
doctor) be good against melancholy and the falling evil, to be eaten. Figges, nuts, and 
herb-grace do make a sufficient medicine against poison or the pestilence. Figges make^ 
a good gargarism to cleanse the throates. Equally comprehensive virtues were attri- 
buted to spinach by Lemery, physician to Louis XIV. It " stops coughing, allays the 
sharp humours of the breast, and keeps the body open." Bulleyn, like most of the 
doctors of that day, grew his own herbs in his own garden. " Hence (says Mr. Jeatfre- 
Bon) we may here see the origin of the old nursery tradition of little babies being brought 
by the doctor from the parsley-bed." Nor the skill nor the herbs of Dr. Bulleyn pro- 
tected him from the sting of man's ingratitude. 

"With daisy-tea — or helUs-tea — (he records) I, Balleyn, did recover one Belliser, not ondy 
from a spice of the palsie, but also from tlie quartan. And afterwards the same Belliser, more 
unnatural than a viper, sought divers ways to have mnrtbered me, taking part against me 
with my mortal enemies, accompanied with blondy roffins, for that bloady purpose." 

Bulleyn was what may be termed an heroic practitioner, and he inculcated boldness 
with the sister art of surgery. " Soft chirurgians (he writes) make foul sores." In 
dressing wounds ho advises, on the part of the dresser, "a gladsome countenance," 
because "the paciente should not be greatly troubled." Some of Dr. Bulleyn's recipes 
are very mirth -stirring. Here is a marvellous embrocation : 

"^71 Emhroeation. — An embrocation is made after this manner: Q Of a decoction of 
mallowes, vyolets, barly, quince seed, lettice leaves, one pint; of barley-meale, two ounces; of 
oyle of vyolets and roses, of each an ounce and half; of butter, one ounce; and then seeth 
them aU together till they be like a breathe, patting thereto, at the ende, foure yolkes of egges ; 
and the manner of applying them is with pyeces of cloth dipped in the aforesaid decoction, 
being actually hoate." 

We shall not trouble our readers with " A Good Emplaster," nor with an " Electuarium 
de Gemmis," which "kings and noblemen have used for their comfort. It causeth them 
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to be bold-spirited, the body to smell well, and ingendereth to the face good coloure." 
Arousing as are these prescriptions, we think they hardly equal a famous recipe of an 
earlier date (IJenry VIII.) which we remember to have somewhere met with : 

" A goode medicine for weaknesse or consumption : Take a pig of nine days olde, and slaye 
him, and quarter him, and put him in a skillat with a handfull of spearmint and a liaudfull of 
red fennel), &c , and nine dates cleaned, and a handfull of great raisins, and picke out the 
stones, and two stickes of good cinnamone, bruised in a mortar, and distill it with a softe fire, 
and put it in a ^lass, and set it in the sun nine days, and drink nine spoonfnlls of it when you 
list." 

Observe the faithful adherence to the number of the Muses. But the best of BuUeyn's 
receipts is one in which he prescribed " a smal yong mouse, rested." " Snayles (he 
JEifSrms also) broken from the shells and sodden in whyte wyne, with oyle and suger, 
are very holsome." Mr. Jeafifreson adds, that only very recently has a belief in snail- 
virtue been banished from the Suffolk mind. It is easy to understand how these herbal- 
ist physicians would resent the treatment of modern times, and pronounce as heretical 
those who inculcated such a doctrine as that of Dumoulin, who said, " I have behind me 
two great physicians. Regimen and River Water." It was in much the same spirit that 
Sir Philip Sidney defined health to be " great temperance, open air, easy labour, little 
care ;" and that Lady Wortley Montague (who slapped Pope in the face), has recorded, 
that, " air, exercise, and company are the best medicine ; and physic and retirement 
good for nothing but to break hearts and destroy constitutions. " William Bulleyn 
died in London, on the 7th of January, 1576. He was buried in the church of St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, in the same tomb wherein his brother Richard had been laid thir? 
teen years before, and wherein John Fox, the martyrologist, was interred eleven years 
later."* (vol. i. p. 42.) 

It is but little space that Mr. Jeaffreson devotes to that most accomplished physician 
and writer, the author of the " Religio Medici," whom Coleridge speaks of as ** a fine 
mixture of humorist, genius, and pedant" We confess to a weakness for Sir Thomas 
Browne, and his unorthodox (as some would have it) erudition ; and we never think of 
him without calling to mind that beautiful saying of his : " Sleep is Death's younger 
brother, and so like him that I never dare trust him without my prayers." He, too, 
settled in the eastern counties, at Norwich, marrying a rich and beautiful lady of that 
county. Dr. Browne was educated at Oxford, and was knighted by Charles II. when 
he visited Norwich, in 1671. We beg those who call in question Sir Thomas Browne's 
orthodoxy, to remember that he was an accomplished physician, an elegant scholar, a 
Christian gentleman, in the truest sense of the term, and that " his suave and unobtru- 
sive manner secured him many friends, and his philosophic moderation of temper saved 
him from ever making an enemy." 

^ Had it been my province" (says a Norfolk rector) ^* to preach his funeral sermon, I would 
have taken my text from an unoannonioal book, I mean that of Syracides, or Jesus, the son of 
Syrach, commonly called Ecclesiasticus, which in the SSth ch. and 1st verse, hath these 
words: *^ Honour a physician with the honour due unto him, for the uses which you may 
have of him, for the Lord hath created him; for of the Most High cometh healing, and be 
shall receive honour of the king' (as ours did that of knighthood from the present king when 
he was in this citj). * The skill of the physician shall lift up his head, and in the sight of 

* We mast give Ballevn^s nniqae and excellent rales for an apotheoarj^s life and oondnct: 

** Thb Apotioartb. 1.—- Mast tyrst serve Ood, foresee the end, be clenly. pity the poore. 2. Most not be snbomed 
tor money to hurt mankynde. 8. His place of dwelling and shop to be clenly to please the sences withaL 4. His 

Srden mast be at hand, with plenty or herbes, seedes, and rootes. 5. To sow, set, plant, gather, preserye, and kepe 
em in due tyme. 6. To read Dioscorides, to know the natures of plants and heroes. 7. To Invent medicines, to 
choose by colonre, tast, odour, fl^are, &c S. To haye his morters, stilles, pottes, filters, glasses, boxes, deane and 
sweete. 9. To have charcoles at hand, to make decoctions, sjrrups, AiC 10. To kepe his cleane ware dosse, and east 
away the baggage. 11. To have two places in his shop — one most cleane for the phisik, and a baser place for the 
chirurgie sta& 12. That he neither Increase nor diminish the physician^s bill (i. e., prescription), and kepe it for his 
own discharge. 18. That he neither bay nor sel rotten dragges. 14. That he peruse often his wares, that they cormpt 
not 15. That he put not in quid pro quo {i. e., tue one ingredient in the place <^ another u^sn diepeneinff apAy> 
ticicM^s preeoription) without advysement 10. That he may open wel a vein for to helpe plearesy. 17. That h« 
meddle only in nis vocation. 18. That he delyte to rede Nicolans Myrepns, Valerias Cordas, Johannes Placaton, 
tiie Labik, &c. 19. That he do remember his office is only to be ye phisioian'a oooke. 80. That he use trae measor* 
and waight 21. To remember his end, and the judgment of God : and thus I do commend him to God, if he be not 
ooyetoB or crafty, seeking his own lucre before other men's help, sacooar, and eomforte.** 
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great men shall he be in admiration ;' so was this worthy person by the greatest men of this 
nation that ever came into this country, by whom also he was frequently and personally 
visited."* 

The " Religio Medici" met with severe but feeble criticism from a cotemporary of Sir 
Thomas Browne — the pedantic Kenelm Digby — who, not confining himself to the pro- 
fession of medicine, was before the world as ** courtier, cook, lover, warrior, alchemist, 
political intriguer, and man of letters." Some of his culinary recipes are worthy of 
Soyer, and his eulogistic epitaph such as Sir Kenelm would have liked to have seen 
inficribed upon his own tomb : 

" Under this tomb the matchless Digby lies — 
Digby the great, the valiant, and the wise ; 
This age^s wonder for his noble parts. 
Skilled in six tongues, and learned in all the arts. 
Bom on the day be died — ^the Eleventh of Jun&— 
And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon. 
It's rare that one and the same day should be 
His day of birth, and death, and victory." 

" The lives of three physicians (says our author^ — Sydenham, Sir Hans Sloane, and Heber- 
den — completely bridge over the uncertain period between old empiricism and modem sci- 
ence. The son of a wealthy Dorsetshire squire, Sydenham was bom in 1(524, and received 
the most important part of his education in the University of Oxford." 

He had previously graduated in medicine at Cambridge, and studied at Montpelier, 
It does not appear that this illustrious individual had unusual confidence in the curative 
powers of his profession ; indeed it may be stated that " he was a man of man v doubts," 
harassed by perplexity and undue deliberation. " It was he who replied to Sir Richard 
Blakemore's inquiry after the best course of study for a medical student to pursue — 
*Read 'Don Quixote :' it is a very good book — I read it still.' " Sydenham, who was a 
martyr to the gout, died at his house in Pall Mall, on the 20th of December, 1689. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, in a book published by him some twenty years since, and entitled 
* Physic and Physicians ' (and upon which Mr. Jeaffreson has drawn somewhat largely), 
has given an interesting picture of this physician's sufferings. 

William Heberden was born in lYlO, receiving his education and graduating at Cam- 
bridge. After practising for thirty years in London with great success, he retired to 
"Windsor, where he died in 1801. It was at his instigation that the 'Transactions of 
the College of Physicians' was commenced, to the first volume of which he contributed 
many valuable papers. In 1*782 he wrote his 'Commentaries,' which were published 
after his death. Their elegant Latinity attests the scholarship of this accomplished 
man.f 

Sir Hans Sloane now comes upon the scene. London, Paris, and Montpelier alike 
contributed their quota to his medical education. He was an intimate friend of Syden- 
ham. In September, 1687, he sailed for the West Indies as physician to the Duke and 
Duchess of Albemarle. The duke died in two years, and Sloane returned with the 
widowed duchess to England, settling down to London practice. In the person of Sir 
Hans Sloane was initiated the honour of a baronetcy in the medical profession. " Upon 
his death, on the 11th of January, 1763, his museum and library passed into the hands 
of the nation for a comparatively small sum of money, and became the nucleus of our 
British Museum." 

We next allude to Garth, not because he had anything to recommend him as a phy- 
sician, but because he was a rollicking, witty bon-vivant, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
and an unmistakeable politician of the Whig school. To him Dryden owed an honourable 
interment; for "when the great poet died. Garth caused his body to be conveyed to^the 
College of Physicians (then situate in Warwick-lane), and started a public subscription 
to defray the expenses of the funeral." " Even in our ashes live our wonted fires," says 
the poet ; a truth verified in the death of Sir Samuel Garth, for he was unable to 

* Minntes for tbe liU of Sir ThomM Browne, bj the Bey. John Whltelbot, M. A., 'RwUxt of Heigbam. 
t See Memoir prefixed to OommentarieA. 
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restrain his characteristic levity in the most solemn season allotted to mortality. "Gen- 
tlemen," said he to the crowd of weeping friends who stood around his dying bed, "I 
wish the ceremony of death was over/' Yet Pope wrote of him afterwards : " If ever 
there was a good Christian, without knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth." 

Johan Radcliffe, M.D., hujus Collcgii quondam socius (as it is recorded on the stained 
glass window which he presented to University College), is intimately connected in our 
minds with the City of Oxford. He is represented by his biographers as "having 
recommended himself more by ready wit and vivacity than by any extraordinary acqui- 
sitions in learning." In 1684 he took a house in Bow-street, Co vent-garden, and within 
twelve months acquired a large and lucrative practice. The suaviter in modo does not 
appear to have been one of the ingredients of his social character ; and though attrac- 
tive to those whom he liked, and who paid court to him, he made many and great 
enemies by an injudicious and uncalled-for severity to his professional equals and infe- 
riors.* It is aflSrmed by Dr. Mead and others that Radcliffe was unusually gifted in the 
prognosis of disease. To this may be attributed his great success; for, like Sir Thomas 
Browne, he appears to have been somewhat sceptical as to the remedial powers of medi- 
cine. 

" When a young practitioner, he is reported to have said (in language which was almost 
endorsed by a celebrated physician and physiologist who has so recently been removed from 
us), * I possessed twenty remedies for every disease ; and at the close of my career I find twenty 
diseases for which I have not one remedy." 

That virtue, or rather that habit, which is declared to yield precedence but to godli- 
ness, together with pure air, and a wholesome diet, were the resources upon which he 
relied most largely. The very powerlessness of the lower orders to obtain these things 
in over-populated cities, and under the high pressure exactions of modern civilization, 

E copies our hospitals with diseases, and crowds our lazar-houses with death. Radcliffie 
ad a contempt which he could not conceal for every ailment which savoured of the 
fanciful, the hysterical, or the hypochondriacal. He could not have lived in our Bel- 
gravia, or driven his chariot within the precincts of St. James's. The Princess Anne of 
Denmark, to whom he had been medical adviser for some years, was at last necessitated 
to supplant him by the introduction of Dr. Gibbons. The royal patient had summoned, 
the disloyal physician. Bacchus suggested delay, poured out a fresh beaker of claret, 
and bade his now vivacious disciple leave the princess and her "blue devils" till the 
morning. "Tell her Royal Highness," exclaimed the doctor to the messenQ;er, "that 
her distemper is nothing but the vapours. She's in as good a state of health as any 
woman breathing — only she can't make up her mind to believe it." The royal lady did 
not forgive this imputation of the "vapours;" nor was the physician (who was turned 
away from the palace on presenting himself the next morning) more charitable towards 
his successful rival, when he indulged in the most unwarrantable sarcasm, by saying: 
"Nurse Gibbons has gotten a new nursery — Nurse Gibbons was fit only to look after a 
woman who merely fancied herself ill." Yet Radcliffe's great success was not in the 
least diminished by his indulgence in these indecent outbreaks from the conventional 
restraints of temper and propriety. His fees were very large — large enough to justify 
his accepting (had he so chosen) the offer of a baronetcy by the king. It can hardly 
be said such an act of royal condescension was merited, tor his Majesty could not but be 
displeased at the coarseness which led Radcliffe to say, after examining the royal and 
dropsical ankles, "I would not have your Majesty's legs for your three kingdoms." Rad- 
cliffe never married. He was too fond of satirizing the sex. He told ladies in general 
that there should be an act of parliament to enable nurses to have the sole medical 
charge of women ; and he told one in particular, who had complained to him of a ner- 

* A rather unscrapalous cotemporary of Radcliffe — ^Dr. Hannes, who at one time had quite the run of the town, and 
excited the former^s jealousy — ^was incessantly at feud with the Oxford celebrity. "■ The yimlence of their mutual ani- 
mosity (says Mr. Jeaffreson) may be estimated by the following story. When the poor little Duke of Gloucester was 
taken ill, Sir Edward Hannes and Blackmore (famous as Sir Richard Blackmore, the poet) were called in to attend himu 
On the case taking a &tal turn, Radcliffe was lent for; and after roundly charging the two doctors with the grostett 
mismanagement of a simple attack of ra«A, went ou, ' It would haye been happy for this nation had you, sir (to Hannes), 
been bred up a basket-maker (the paternal trade), and you. sir (to Blackmore), had remained a country schoolmaster, nUher 
than haye yentured out of your readi, in the practice <h an art which yon are ao utter stranger to, and for your blun- 
ders, in which you ought to be whipped with one of your own rods.^ (YoL L p. 189.) 
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V0U8 Bingiug in the head, that she had better " curl her hair with a ballad/' But 
anxious to give additional force and illustration to the axiom, " there's no fool so great 
as an old fool," the doctor, at the age of sixty, essayed in vain, by a new equipage, and 
the most recent fopperies, to captivate a lady gifted with youth, wealth, and beauty.* 
The stories related of Radcliffe's rudeness are scarcely less numerous than those of his 
pecuniary foibles. Like many other wealthy bachelors and married millionaires, he was 
a strange compound of meanness and liberality. The suffering poor of his immediate 
day could have told what he might have done and did not do for them ; they have told, 
however, at the same time, of splendid munificence and diviner charity. And the 
noblest seat of England's learning, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, have a perpetual and living record of this physician's goodness. " The 
evil which men do lives after them ; the good is oft interred with their bones." It is 
not always so. To wit the following : 

"You will find (says Radcliffe, in a letter to his married sister, Millicent, found after his 
decease) by my will that I have taken better care of yon than perhaps you might expect from 
my former treatment of you ; for which, with my dying breath, I most heartily ask pardon. 
I bad indeed acted the brother's part much better in making a handsome settlement on yon 
while living, than after my decease; and can plead nothing in excuse, but that the love of 
money, which I have emphatically known to be the root of all evil, was too predominant over 
me; though I hope I have made some amends for that odious sin of covetousness in my last 
dispositions of those worldly goods which it pleased the great Dispenser of Providence to bless 
me with." 

In the same year that Radcliffe settled 50/. a year for ever upon the Society above 
alluded to, he presented, under an assumed name, the sum of 520/. to the Bishop of 
Norwich, for distribution among the poor nonjiiring clergy. It is a real pleasure to put 
such deeds as these before our professional brethren. They soften the heart ; they 
make us feel the link of that brotherhood which should bind us all together, and make 
the less fortunate one with the more prosperous and well-to-do. Dr. Radcliffe died in 
.1714 (having been elected M.P. for Buckingham the year previous), at tlie age of 
sixty-four. His body lies in the beautiful church of St. Mary, in that citJ^ and univer- 
sity, his posthumous benefactions to which are so universally known. It is curious that 
this physician, though so intimately associated with his Alma Mater, should have been 
anything but a good scholar. It is true he was ignorant to an extreme of professional 
literature ; but he may have been ignorant of it because he despised it, and not because 
he had no capacity for its study. Yet his cotemporaries derided him, and Dr. Garth 
remarked with great felicity, that for Radcliffe to leave a library was as if a eunuch 
should found a seraglio. There is no doubt, indeed, that he who ^satirized the sex so 
severely, and dubbed the princess as " vapoury," was extremely deficient in that classical 
learning for which Oxford physicians ought to be and are almost invariably remarkable. 
This very ignorance, however, secured him the following exquisite compliment from his 
immediate successor : 

" * Do you read Hippocrates in Greek ?' said Radcliffe to Dr. Mead, whom he found reading 
that writer. ' Yes,' replied Mead, timidly, fearing his scholarship would offend the great 
man. ' I never read him in my life,' responded Radcliffe, sullenly. ' You, sir,' was the 
rejoinder, ' have no occasion — ^you are Hippocrates himself.' " 

Mead was on other occasions equally happy in his elegant flatteries, of which he reaped 
the fruits, for Radcliffe exclaimed in a frenzy of delight, " By Heaven ! I'll recommend 
you to ray patients." 

Mr. Jeaffreson now indulges us with a few remarks upon the ponderous obesity of 
certain members of the medical profession. We cannot perceive that our general life 
and habits are peculiarly favourable to corpulency, and must regard our author's illus- 
trations as quite exceptional. Indeed, we are not at all sure that if we could be indivi- 
dually and collectively gauged by the corporeal standard of some other profession, we 

« See Steele's ehftrmtnff sstiie in No. 44 of the "* Tftiler.'' 
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should be in that scale of the balance which would " kick the beam." Qf course we 
have our Daniel Lamberts. 

" The obesity of Dr. Stafford was celebrated in an epitaph : 

*• Take heed, O good traveller, and do not tread hard, 
For here lie^ Dr. Stafford in all this churchy <vrd' 

Br. Bed does was so stout that the Clifton ladies used to call him their ^ walking featherbed.' 
Dr. Flemyng weighed twenty stone and eleven pounds, till he reduced his weight by absti- 
nence from the delicacies of the table, and by taking a quarter of an ounce of common Castile 
soap every night Dr. Cheyne's weight was thirty-two stone, till he cured himself by per- 
severing in a temperate diet. Laughing at two unwieldy noblemen whose corpulence was 
the favourite jest of all the court, Louis XIV. said to one of them, ' I suppose you take little 
or no exercise.' * Your Majesty will pardon me,' replied the bulky duke, ' for I generally 
walk two or three times round my cousin every morning.' " 

Doubtless, at one time or other, one or all of these corporeal magnates had practically 
endorsed the opinion of Dr. Tobias Whitaker as to wine being " the physick that doth 
not dull," and whose " operation leaveth no venomous contact." 

"As for my own experience (he adds), though I have not lived yet so long as to love 
excesse, yet have I scene such powerful effects, both on myselfe and others, as if I could ren- 
der no other reason, they were enough to persuade me of its excellencie, seeing extenuate 
withered bodies by it cause to be faire, fresh, plumpe, and fat, old and infinne, to be young 
and sound, whereas water or small-beer drinkers looke like apes rather than men." 

Do not let us pass over the memorable fact which has an intimate connexion witii 
bon-vivants, that a physician, " Nurse Gibbons" (to repeat the sobriquet of Dr. Bad- 
cliffe), first introduced mahogany into domestic use, his brother, a West Indian captain, 
having brought over some as ballast to this country. The Duchess of Buckingham 

fave it her sanction, and since that time this famous wood has been associated with 
ospitality and abundance. 

We are apt to believe — and not without reason — that the members of no profession 
are more distinguished for their general courtesy and urbanity than those of the medi- 
cal. If the anecdotes related of Abernethy and Radcliffe, Sir Richard Jebb, and others, 
are authentic, it cannot be said that of necessity the ars medica " emollit mores, nee 
sinit esse feros." But the antecedents of the Faculty may have shamed us into pro- 
priety, this circumstance being coeval and co-extensive with the general improvement 
of men and manners. Be that as it may, we are certain that anything approaching 
hrusquerie and rudeness is not now tolerated, where those exposed to such visitations 
are in a position to resent them. And more : we are certain that the general treatment 
of the poor by the medical officers of the unions and others is highly creditable to the 
humanity of men tried in no ordinary measure by ingratitude, and most inadequate 
remuneration. It is affirmed by those who knew Abernethy well, that many relations 
of his unfeeling conduct have been grossly exaggerated, and that he had really a kind 
heart under a rough manner, and ever promptly responded to the appeals upon his 
generosity. It is probable that he has brought tears to manv a hysteric eye (what 
medical man possessed of firmness has not done so ?), and equally probable that he has 
comforted many a sorrowing heart. But we never heard of an apologist for the coarse- 
ness of Sir Richard Jebb, which formed but too probably a pompous covering for pro- 
fessional ignorance. Sometimes the knight was paid more than he expected in return, 
and received his congd instead of his guinea. " That's my way," said he once to a 
noble invalid, who was astounded at the physician's rudeness. " Then," replied the 
sick man, pointing to the door, " I beg you*ll make that your way.'* 

" To all questions about diet, Jebb would r^ond tetchily or carelessly. ' Pray, Sir Rich- 
ard, may I eat a muffin?" asked a lady. * Yes, madam, 'tis the lest thing you can take.' 
* Oh dear I Sir Richard, I am glad of that. The other day you said it was the worst thing in 
the world for me.' ^ Good madam, I said so last Tuesday. This isn't a Tuesday, is it ?' Sir 
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Riohard^s best set oi dietetio directions consisted of the following negative advice, given to an 
old gentleman who pat the everlasting qaestion, ' What may I eat?' * My directions, sir, are 
draple. You must not eat the poker, shovel, or tongs, for they are hard of digestion ; nor 
the bellows (for they will create wind, he might have added) ; but anything else you please.' " 
(vol. i. p. 194.) 

These injunctions would hardly satisfy the comprehensive gastric physiology of Dr. 
Prout, and would necessitate, if fully carried out, another edition of * The Stomach and 
its Difficulties.' 

Let us now endeavour to trace the connexion between medical labours and medical 
remuneration. 

" From the earliest '\times (says our author) the leech or healer has found in the exercise 
of bis art, not only a pleasant sense of being a public benefactor, but also the means of private 
advancement. The use churchmen made of their medical position throughout Christendom 
(both before and after that decree of the (Council of Tours, a.d. 1168, which forbade priests 
and deacons to perform surgical operations in which cauteries and incisions were employed), 
is attested by the broad acres they acquired for their religious corporations, as much from 
the gratitude as from the superstition of their patients. And since the Beformation, from 
which period the vocations of the spiritual and the bodily physician have been almost entirely 
kept apart, the practitioners of medicine have had cause to bless the powers of sickness." 

There is, however, in the present ^ay, an unquestionable tendency to revert (accord- 
ing to Mr. Darwin's theory) to ancestral characteristics. Few so much love to dabble 
in " chirurgic stuff" and therapeutic agents, not always of the milder sort, as parochial 
clergymen and their wives. And occasionally some unusually learned curate startles 
the readers of the Times by the discovery of " a new remedy for cancer," which, though 
his mission is ** to do good and to distribute," he does not think it a part of his vocation 
to make known to the world at large. Dr. William Bulleyn makes mention of many 
fashionable empirics during the Elizabethan and the three preceding reigns. Amongst 
others he signalizes Sir Thomas Elliot, Sir Philip Parris, Sir William Gascoyne, Ladies 
Taylor and Darrel, as also that " goodly, hurtlesse gentleman. Sir Andrew Havening- 
ham, who learned water to cure a canker of his own mother." One of Lord Derbjrs 
ancestors was in " chirurgerie and bone-setting ;" and mention has been made of the 
surgical capacity of James IV. of Scotland — " quod vulnera scientissime tractaret." 
Lindsay says of him, that he was " such a cunning chirurgeon that none of his realm who 
used that craft but would take his counsel in all their proceedings." There was no 
occasion to fee such lofty and aristocratic practitioners as these. " Chirurgie " was their 
amusement; medicine was their pastime. But the educated practitioner who has 
expended so much upon the acquisition of knowledge must be adequately compensated, 
or he will have to do as Dr. Arbuthnot did — leave his settlement, and seek a more 
remunerative locality. It is true that it was not in this particular case the ingratitude 
or closeness of his patients which necessitated this step on the part of this accomplished 
physician, the protege of Queen Anne, and the friend of Pope and Swift. There were 
no patients at all. Dorchester was too healthy for the growth of medical science ; she 
limited the aspirations of professional philanthropy. The great-grandfather of Mr. 
Thwaite had been there, and the shadowy predecessors of sanitary commissioners. 
" Where are you off to ?" cried a friend, who met Dr. Arbuthnot riding post towards 
London. " To leave your confounded place," was the answer, " for a man can neither 
live nor die there." What, then, is the general nature of pecuniary settlement ? — what 
Uie experience of the profession as to the material gratitude of its patients? The 
epitaph of Sir John Ayliffe, sheriff of London, and merchant of Blackwell-hall, records : 

" King Edward for his service sake, 
Bade him rise up a knight, 
A name of praise ; and ever since 
He Sir John Aylife hight." 

There is but little of the substantial about such a reward as this : but as it was cus- 
tomary to leave the remuneration to the individual generosity of the party who had 
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received the advice, a pbysiciwi could hardly complain publicly at what royalty conde- 
scended to meet out to him.* Mr. Jeaffreson seems to imply that gratitude of patients 
is in the ratio of their suffering, and that the cacoethes donandi is most fully developed 
at the height of the sufferer's malady. To say that this is a truism is only another way 
of acknowledging the frailty of human nature. There is no manner of doubt that the 
donative performances of the active and the living are not commensurate with the 
grateful promises of those who think they are in danger, 

*' On entering one morning the chamber of a French marquis whom he had attended through 
a very dangerous illness, Bon vart was accosted by his noble patient in the following terms : — 

* Good-day to you, Mr. Bonvart; I feel quite in spirits, and think my fever has left me.* 'I 
am sure it has,' replied Bonvart, drily. * The very first expression you used convinces me of 
it.' ' Pray ex[>lain yourself.' ' Nothing is easier. In the first days of your illness, when 
your life was in danger, I was your dearest friend; as you began to get better, I was your 
good Bonvart; and now I am Mr, BonvaH, Depend upon it you are quite recovered.' " 

We are afraid there is a well-merited satire conveyed in this anecdote, which renders 
it desirable that the physician should follow Mr. Jeaffreson's advice, and let his motto 
be, OA^cipe dum dolet, A medical friend of our own is so strongly impressed with the 
general ingratitude of patients towards their medical attendants, that he declares they 
are always last paid and worst paid of any creditors. Even the undertakers take pre- 
cedence of tbem in enjoying the liquidation of th«ir pecuniary claims. On the other 
hand, there is much to be said of a generosity and an attachment on the part of patients 
towards their physician, which has nothing at all analogous in any other profession. 
These extraordinary anecdotes of the reception of large fees (which almost every physi- 
cian or surgeon of note can parallel in his own experience), such as the famous night- 
cap-fee of Sir Astley Cooper, attest rather the foibles of eccentricity than the noble 
consistency of unfailing gratitude. There is something better than this in the attach- 
ment formed by a conscientious gentleman for a conscientious physician : an attachment 
which shows itself in the daily effort to promote his interests, and uphold the dignity 
of his character. These stories, therefore, of large fees, though individually acceptable 
to the lucky practitioner, bear no comparison in our estimation to things which assimi- 
late more closely to the widow's mite.f It is not for us to deny- that there are wolves 
in every sheepfold, and that there is abundant evidence in the daily walk of life of a 
greediness of gain on the part of physicians, which has brought down upon less unscru- 
pulous practitioners censures deserved only by the few. " Make the most of him," is an 
axiom which we have known on more than one occasion inculcated by a grasping medi- 
cal man, respecting each patient that fell to his unlucky lot ; but we are thankful to 
believe that there is abundance of counteracting evidence which redounds largely to our 
collective professional honour. That there are secret deeds, too, of quiet and unobtru- 
sive goodness, is no more to be doubted than that there are noble deeds on record 
which live and flourish for our example in the full blaze of day. 

" Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, was as remarkable for his amiability as for his learning. It 
was his custom to receive troui new pupils at his own house the fees for the privilege of 
attending his lectures. Whilst thus engaged one day, he left a student in his consulting-room, 
and went into an adjoining apartment for a fresh supply of admission tickets. In a mirror 
the doctor saw the student rise from his seat, and sweep into his pocket some guineas from 

* Dr. Doran says: ** Now there is a religions reason why fees are supposed not to be taken by physicians. Amongst 
the Christian martyrs are reclconed two Eastern brothers, Damian and Gosmas. They practisea as physicians tn OiUciiL 
and they were the first mortal practitioners who refused to take recompense for their worlc Hence they were called 
Anareyri, or ** without money. All physicians are pleasantly supposed to follow this example. They never take fees, 
like Damian and Cosmas; but they meekly receive what they know will be given, out of Christian humility, and with 
a certain or uncertain reluctance, which is the nearest approach that can be made in these times to the two brothers 
who were in partnership at £gea in Cilicia.^^ 

t " When Dr. Dimsdale, for many years a Hertford physician, and subseqnentlv the parliamentary representative of 
that borough, went over to Russia and innoculated the Empress and her son, in the year 1768, he was rewarded with a 
fee of 12,00w., a pension for life of 500^. per annum, and the rank of fiaron of the Empire.'^ On the other hand. Dr. 
Glynn, of Cambridge, having gratuitously attended a poor lad during an attack of ague, was interrupted by the boy^s 
mother entering his study to present him with the patient's domestic idol. '* We canH get no rest (said the woman, 
gratefully) for thinking of aU the trouble you have had, and so my boy resolved this morning on sending yon his 
fiiYoarite magpie." 
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t heap of gold (the fees of other stndeote) that lay on the coD8ulting*room table. Withotit 
aajing a word at the moment, Dr. Gregory retorned, dated the admi8si<»i ticket, and gave it 
to tl^e thief. He then politely attended him to the door, and on the threshold said to the 
yoang man with deep emotion, ' I saw what yon did just now. Keep the money ; I know 
what distress yon must be in; bat for God^s sake never do it again — it can never succeed.' 
The pupil implored Gregory to take back the money, but the doctor said, * Yonr punishment 
is this — ^yon mnst keep it now yon have taken it' The reproof had a salntary effect ; the 
youth turned out a good and honest man." 

The instances (as we have before intimated) of Abernethy's mnnificence and gene- 
rosity are very numerous,* though he has been commonly associated with deeds of a 
very different stamp. He could not curb his temper when he met with cackling and 
time-wasting patients, but he could not restrain the impulses of a generous heart when 
(as frequently happened) he was brought in contact with misery and distress. 

In the second volume of Mr. Jeaffreson's work, we are brought at once into the midst 
of the heterogeneous. We have the " Loves and the Quarrels of Physicians ; Alchemy 
and Mesmerism ; and an account of that impostor, Mr. St. John Long, who turned the 
heads of half London within the memory of this present generation. There is even a 
chapter headed, " Make way for the Ladies." Mrs. Crowe is not brought under our 
notice (except by one quotation from her ** Spiritualism "), doubtless because she yet 
flourishes in the pages of the ** Spiritualist Magazine ;" but we have an account of the 
notorious Joanna Stephens, who gulled the government to the tune of 5000/. for the 
revelation of the most worthless compounds.f " Crazy Sally " is introduced to us, and, 
dropping her euphonious maiden sobriquet, Mrs. Mapp appears upon the scene in all 
the attractiveness of matronly modesty. We shall leave to our Transatlaitic brethren 
the full study of this comprehensive chapter, for where Bloomerism and Spiritualism 
are most rampant, the feminine gender graduates in medicine, and attains other degrees 
in arts than those suggested and fostered by natural impulses. And we content our- 
selves with reminding them, and others nearer our own shores, of the witticism of Lacon, 
" If physic be a trade, it is a trade of all others the most exactly cut out for a rogue." 
The history of St. John Long may teach this, as also the history of more modern " pro- 
fessors," and even of some who are fattening under our immediate eyes with ill-gotten 
gains of imposture. Quackery, indeed, is so prevalent amongst us, and nervous and 
impressional subjects are so obnoxious to its wily insinuations, that a most abundant 
harvest is reaped by those undeserving creatures who have not sown, and gathered by 
reptiles who have not strawed. It is meat and raiment to some to combine a knowledge 
of the weakness of humanity with herbal decoction, spatular pliancy, elaborate pill-boxes, 
and unblushing effrontery. It is to little purpose to point such persons to Dr. Parr's 
admirable definition of a quack, for they are conscious, without being ashamed, of their 
own similitude to the picture. " The term Quack is applicable to all who, by pompous 
pretences, mean insinuations, and indirect promises, endeavour to obtain that confidence 
to which neither education, merit, nor experience entitle them." 

The shameless riotings of St John Long in the very heart of the best London society 
only find their solution in that pruriency which is an integral part of certain tempera- 
ments, and which is frequently hard to restrain within the limits of conventional pro- 

* See l£(iei1waiii*8 Memoirs of John Abemethy. 

t ^ My medicines ^says the lady herself) are a powder, a deooction, and pills. The powder consists of esgshells and . 
snails — both calcineo. The decoction is made or boiling some herbs (together with a ball, which consists of soap, 
swlnes^-cresses burnt to a blackness, and honey) in water. The pills consist of snails calcined, wild carrot seeds, bar- 
dock seeds, ashen keys, hips and hawes— all burnt to a blackness— soap and honey.^^ For this preposterous recipe the 
Ooiremment actually paid 5000^., after having received from a special commission ^pointed to investigate the evidence 
on related cores, a certificate of entire satisfaction with the particulars which had been laid before them. We give our 
readers this valuable specimen of " senatorial wisdom " upon which the grant was made. " March 6, 1789. — We whose 
names are underwritten, being the major part of the justices appointed by an Act of Parliament, entitled, *An Act for 
proi>idinff a reward to Joanna St^pi&ru, upon proper discovery to be made hy her^ for the uee of the publick^ of ' 
the medicinee prepared by her^' do certify that the said Joanna Stephens did, with all convenient speed after the 
passing of the said Act, make a discovery to our satisfaction, for the use of the publick, of the said medicines, and of her 
method of preparing the same; and that we have examined the said medicines, and her method of preparing the 




den; 0. Hawkins; Sam. Sharp.*^ We blush for the three last names appended to this certificate. 

5 
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priety. The cnriosity of all, the nataral enjoyment of many, the occupation which it 
gave to the indolent and volnptnons, all these things, combined with an interesting per^ 
sonnel^ and a fascinating and pretentious manner on the part of the operator, gave an 
unparalleled success to a man whose only merit was his consistency, and whose most 
pardonable fault was his ignorance. Some slight idea of this charlatan's success may be 
gathered from the following observations by a writer in the * Gentleman's Magazine ' 
for 1 843 : 

" In England, after Sir Astley, whose superiority of mind or dexterity of hand stood 
uncontested, another practitioner in that category or the faculty of which it has been said^ 
^ Fericulia nostrUy et experimenia per mortis agunt mediei^^ the onoe famous St. John Long 
was, I believe, the most largely requited. I had some previous knowledge of him, and in 1880 
he showed me his pass-book with his bankers, Sir Claude Scott & Co., displaying a series of 
credits from July, 1829, to July, 1830, or a single year's operations, to the extent of 13,400L" 
" There are yet to be found (says Mr. Jeaftreson, with, we fear, too much truth) in English 
society, ladies — ^not silly, frivolous women, but some of tliose on whom the world of intellect 
has put the stamp of its approval — who cherish such tender reminiscence of St. John Long 
that they cannot mention hjs name without their eyes becoming bright with tears. Of course 
this proves nothing, save the credulity and fond infatuations of the fair ones who love. The 
hands of women decked Nero's tomb with flowers." 

Within the fencing of narrower limits there is even now a very successful " trade" 
carried on by educated men, who pander for their own profit to the weakness of tho&e 
whose monomania is a need of mesmeric and other manipulations. And there is too 
much reason to suppose that even the most civilizing influences of modern times will 
have no effect in ameliorating a state of things which is hereditarily acquired, and 
developed by the social and physiological accidents of our condition. 

The transition from Quackery to Quakerism is forced upon us by a euphonious allite- 
ration, and by a desire to compare the heroic treatment of a distinguished member of 
the Society of Friends (as recorded |in the following couplet) with the equally heroic 
conduct alluded to by Mr. Jeaffreson in his chapter on " The Quarrels of Physicians." 
The generous and liberal Dr. Lettsom, the pupil of Akenside, and the friend of Boswell, 
whose professional income reached the high figure of 12,000/. per annum, thus gives 
expression in doggrel English to his own depressing agency, and his subsequent indiffer- 
ence : 

" When patients oome to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats 'em, 
Then — if they choose to die, 

What's that to I— I lets 'em." (I. Lettsom.)* 

Surely this is a narration of systematic " assault and battery " upon confiding patients, 
which is hardly equalled by the personal encounters ^of Dr. Williams and Dr. Bennet, 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Jeffries (in America), Dr. Hennis and Sir John Jeffcott (as recently 
as 1853).t 

" John Barrowby was a Censor of the College of Physicians, he was challenged, under 
"very remarkable circumstances, by Matthew Baillie, who afterwards achieved the highest dis- 
tinction in his profession. Baillie, then a young man, and smarting under the ignominy of 
being plucked by the college, was resolved on taking vengeance on that learned body by 
shooting one of their Censors. Barrowby had qiute enough pluck for a man of his small stature, 
but he did not see the fun of being riddled by a young Scotchman, simply because he had 
done his duty ; so he replied, * In point of age, sir, I am only third Censor. When yon have 
killed our President, Sir Hans Sloane, and the two Senior Censors, then I'll meet you.* " 

* Lettsom was an intelligent and amnsing writer, and. thoneh not an accomplished physieian, a eeneroas and con- 
siderate friend. He contributed largelj to the * Gentleman^ Maeazine,* under the signature of *' Mottles ^—th« 
anagram of his own name. In his *" Hutoir of some of the Bffects of Hard Drinking,* he gives a thermometrical scale of 
temperance and intemperance^ allotting 70^ to each of the two conditions. Aeainst the highest degree of temperance 
is marked water, under which, at distances of 10®, follow mUk and waUr'smaU hter^ cyder and perry y wine^porUr^ 
atronff beer. The 10th degree of intemperance Is punch; the 20th, today and frank: the 80th, f/rog and brandy 
and water; the iOth^JUp and$firub; <bc., dtc In the same way, vices^idiseaees, and punishments were tabulated 
by the illnstrioof Mottles^'' 
t Vide MUUngen's HistOTy of DneUing. 
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More pleasant than these personal encounters of flesh and blood are the antagonistie 
records of rival pens. What can be more admirable in its way than the following duel 
between Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Wynter ? The former had been compelled to reduce his 
own obesity by the most rigid abstemiousness ; and having personal experience of its 
eflScacy, he inculcated the same upon all his patients, especially enjoining the substitu- 
tion of milk in lieu of fermented liquors. The latter took lip the cudgels, resented the 
advice of Dr. Cheyne as a libel upon the habits of the community, and fired at him the 
following stanzas : 

Db. Wtntkb to Dr. Cheyne. 

" Tell me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didst thy system learn ; 
From Hippocrate thou badst it not, 
Nor Celsus, nor Pitcairn. 

Suppose we own that milk is good, 

And say the same of grass ; 
The one for babes is only food, 

The other for an ass. 

Doctor, one new prescription try 

(A friend's advice forgive), 
Eat grass, reduce thyself and die. 

Thy patients then may live." 

To which the Scotchman replied with a more brilliant and effective broadside. 

De. Cheyne to Db. Wynter. 

" My system. Doctor, is my own, 

No tutor I pretend ; 
My blunders hurt myself alone. 

But yours your dearest friend. 
Were you to milk and straw confined. 

Thrice happy might you be ; 
Perhaps you might regain your mind, 

And from your wit be free. 
I can't your kind prescription try, 

But heartily forgive ; 
'Tis natural you should wish me die. 

That you yourself may live." 

We have given a brief space to the " Quarrels of Physicians ;" we have no time nor 
inclination for their " Loves." The subject, indeed, is too delicate for our rude han- 
dling. Mr. Jeaffreson implies that the profession has unusual opportunities for the pro- 
secution of the tender passion, and for the formation of great alliances. It would not 
appear, however, that they have achieved any very brilliant triumphs. There is only 
.one medical duke in the annals of the peerage. 

The literature and art by which the profession has been distinguished, if not more 
congenial to our taste, is at least more within the scope of our capacity. It is a plea- 
sure to think upon the literary tastes of the many members of the Faculty, to dwell 
upon the fruition of those tastes, in works which have been for previous, which are now 
for our own, and will yet be for future generations. 

Among those literary names which have lent lustre to the medical profession, we 
mention John Locke* and Sir James Mackintosh. Locke was for some time an active 
practitioner, and Sir James was " a practising physician till ambition and poverty made 

• Th« following letter was addregsed by Locke to Sir Hans Sloane: "Dear Sir,— I have a 'patient here sick of the 
Herer at this season. It seems not violent ; bat I am told 'tis a -sort that is not easily thrown off. I desire to know of 
▼on what your fevers in town are, and what method you find most snccessftil in them ? I shaU be obliged by your 
nvonr if yon will give me a word or two by to-morroVs post, and direct it to me, to be left at Mr. HamsoA's, in the 
* OKiwn,* at Harlow. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant,— J. Looks." 
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him select a more lucrative vocation, and turn his energies to the Bar." Smollet was 
an apothecary, who took to hterary pursuits because he could not eke out a scanty 
living from his practice. His works proved unusually attractive, and his success fired 
him with the ambition of graduating in medicine. To these names may be added 
Garth, Blackmore, Arbuthnot, Akenside, Armstrong, Mason Good, Millingen, Paris, <fec 
The father of the celebrated scholar. Dr. Parr, was also a medical man. And the son 
gives a reminiscence of his youthful occupation in his father's " shop," in the following 
anecdote : 

*^ At that early age his critical taste and faculty caused him to subject the prescriptions 
that came under his notice to a more exact scrutiny than the dog-latin of physicians usually 
undergoes. * Father,' cried the boy, glancing his eye over a prescription, * here's another 
mistake in the grammar I ' ^ Sam,' answered the irritable sire, * danm the prescription, make 
up the medicine," 

" Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, was a medical practitioner, his father and 
many of his ancestors having followed the same calling in JDevonshire and Cornwall" 
He went out as medical officer to the household of Sir William Trelawney, on his 
appointment to the Governorship of Jamaica. Wolcot essayed to create for himself a 
practice in London on his return from the West Indies. But in this attempt he was 
unsuccessful, and found congenial occupation and profit in political satires and other 
productions. His improvident habits necessitated the sale of his copyrights, in nego- 
tiating which he had a violent outbreak with the trade in Paternoster-row, whom he 
satirized in the following severe and unjust verses : 

" Fired with the love of rhyme, and, let me say, 
Of virtue, too, I soond the moral lay ; 
Much like St. Paul (who solemnly protests 
He battled hard at Ephesus with beasts), 

I've fought with lions, monkeys, bulls, and bears. 
And got half Noah's ark about my ears ; 
Nay, more (which all the courts of justice know), 
Fought with the brutes of Paternoster-row." 

It is true, indeed, that even now our bmtes and our bears are not confined to the 
Zoological Gardens; but we can at least affirm that they are not so rampant and 
obstructive in these days in Paternoster-row as to merit the satire of modern Peter Pin- 
dars. Walcot was the friend of Opie ; indeed, it was through the poet's instrumentality 
that the young artist was allowed to take his first flight in crayons and colours. That 
poet " whose name was writ in water," and whose mmd was too acutely sensitive to do 
battle in the literary path which he had chosen for himself, much less in the rugged 
lanes and bye-ways of professional labour, was initiated into the mysteries o^-^Escula- 
pius, " serving his time " with an Edmonton surgeon, and subsequently becoming a stu- 
dent at St. Thomas's Hospital. We know the melancholy close to that young ambition ; 
and many of us, doubtless, have stood upon the poet's grave in that wondrous city now 
garrisoned by foreign troops, and " childless and crownless in her voiceless woe." The 
poet Crabbe, likewise — " Nature's sternest painter, yet the best " — was formerly in the 
ranks of medicine. His father was brutal, but happily did not transmit to his eldest 
son the qualities which merit the above zoological distinction. The son was apprenticed 
to Mr. Page, a surgeon of Woolbridge, in Suffolk. He tried, at the expiration of his 
term, to astonish the good people of nis native town, Aldborough, by the bright bottles 
which bespoke the old apothecary, and now the modern chemist. But Orabbe had not 
walked the London hospitals, and met, therefore with little success. A medico-mili- 
tary ardour, however, found its realization in the Warwickshire militia, to which regi- 
ment he was appointed surgeon. Yet poverty knocked at the young man's door, and 
drove him away to seek the chances of another profession, where the loaves and fishes 
are more equally distributed than in our own. The generous Burke took him by the 
hand. Crabbe was ordained, and, becoming chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, obt«iiied 
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some church preferment, which ensured him a quiet and happy existence. Through 
the poet's marriage, he eventually came into the possession of considerable landed pro- 
perty. 

The position of Crabbe as apothecary in a small country town, gives us an opportu- 
nity of here contrasting the genus apothecary of that day with its modern development 
— the well-educated general practitioner. No profession has made such rapid educa- 
tional strides as ours during the present century. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
demands which are made upon the time, and patience, and skill of thousands of our 
brethren in populous and remote districts ; and equally impossible to speak too highly 
of that cheerful acquiescence in all the trying incidents of life, that general capacity for 
every emergency of position, and that considerate kindness towards the poor, which 
have given a sterling character to those who are necessitated to break through the nar- 
row and exclusive limits of professional specialty, and surrender themselves to the more 
comprehensive and useful practice of our compound art. Formerly, to any little acci- 
dent requiring the most ordinary surgical knowledge, the country apothecary was quite 
unequal. Long distances, in days when travelling was no light matter, had to be 
encountered, to bring from a neighbouring town the pompous professional big-wig, to give 
the benefit of his large experience and his sagacious knowledge to the unhappy patient 
and the bewildered apothecary. In these times, the Union-surgeon, and every general 
practitioner in the country, are equal and eager to undertake duties for which a sound 
education has given them the most complete aptitude. We cannot yet go so far as to 
8ay that even our most skilful surgeons have acquired the manual dexterity of the pho- 
tographer, who, in the forcible phraseology of Mr. Punch, proclaims that he is equal to 
every occasion ; and will " take yer 'ed off for sixpence, and yer 'ole body for a shil- 
lin." But certainly it is but comparatively rare for the country surgeon to call in the 
specialist, who finds an abundant sphere of usefulness, and opportunity for pecuniary 
acquirement, in the morning consultations, and in attendance upon the wealthiest classes. 
And we will take this opportunity of saying that the mania for special hospitals is 
becoming so great as to threaten very serious results, as regards the division of profes- 
sional study and labour. The subject has already engaged the attention of some of 
the leading members of our fraternity, with a result as yet unappreciable. The over- 
stocking of our ranks, and the imperious requirements of social conventionalities, will 
suffice in a measure, to explain the division we deplore, but do not see the means of 
escaping from. My lady must take her hectic daughter to one whose whole time is given 
(or supposed to be given) to the study of that disease which marches with cowardly but 
irresistible strides against the weak and lovely. My lord must take his patched and 
pimpled son to some dermatologist whose experiences are confined to the eruptive 
vagaries of man's outer covering. The dyspeptic and over-gorged bon-vivant must claim 
for his alimentary economy the wise supervision of some Hippocrates steeped in the lore 
of gastric juice and saccharine assimilation. The self-contemplating valetudinarian, 
freed from the active duties of life, must find his solace under some modern system 
which plays with his physical and moral weakness, and fans the feebleness of mortality. 
The hysteric &ncies of the other sex, too slothful for the active duty which constitutes 
health, yet ever solicitous to find health through channels in which it never flows, must 
equally have some learned and interesting medical adviser, to whom it can pour out its 
complaints and reveal the secrets of its psycho-physiological life. These are the social 
verities which map out the division of professional labour, and give an insuperable reality 
to the development of medical and surgical specialties. « 

Mr. Jeaffreson observes of the country doctors of the middle and close of the last 
century : 

^They were a rude, vulgar, keen-witted set of men, possessing maoh the same sort of Intel 
ligence, and disfigured by the same kind of ignorance, as a country gentleman expects now to 
find in his farrier. They had to do battle with the village nurses, at the best on equal terms, 
often at a disadvantage. Masculine dignity, and superior medical erudition, were in many 
districts of less account than the force of old usage and the sense of decorum that supported 
the lady practitioners. Mrs. Shandy had an express provision in her marriage settlement, 
securing her from the ignorance of country doctors. Of conrse, in respect to learning 
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and personal acquirements, the niral practitioners, as a class, varied very mnch in accordance 
with the intelligence and caltnre of the district in which their days were spent, with the 
class and character of their patients, and with their own connexions and original social con- 
dition. On his Yorkshire living, Sterne came in contact with a rough lot. The "W hit worth 
Taylors were captains and leaders of the army in which Dr. Slop was a private. The origi- 
nal of the last -mentioned worthy was so ill -read that he mistook Lithopsddii Senonensis Icon 
for the name of a distinguished surgical authority, and under this erroneous impression, quoted 
lithopsBdus Senonensis with the extreme of gravity." (vol. ii. p. 280-1.) 

^^^ • 

The kindred story of Tinctura JSjusdem must be too well known to render its repeti- 
tion necessary. But is the story of Dr. Standish, who flourished " when George the 
Third was king," equally well known ? A little ungovernable political scoundrel, he 
thrashed his wife with a dog-whip. Her subsequent flight led to the following adver- 
tisement, which we are surprised has escaped the recording notice of Dr. Andrew Wyn- 
ter, in his * Curiosities of Civilization :' 

" JDr. Standish to all whom it may concern — Dr. Standish's wife having run away, this is 
to give notice that he^ll be skinned before he pays her debts, and that he wants a housekeeper. 
Dr. Standish doesn't want good looks in a woman ; but she must know how to hold her tongue 
and cook a plain joint. He gives ten pounds. Mrs. Standish needn't apply — she's too much 
of a lady." 

Surely this advertisement makes a most unreasonable demand. We never heard of a 
woman who could cook a plain joint satisfactorily and also hold her tongue. 

Here is a picture, by a writer of that period, of a country doctor of the last century 
—one who has earned for himself an imperishable name, and only within the last year 
been inducted to his seat in Trafalgar-square, under the shadow of the semi-draped 
" First Gentleman in Europe :" 

^^ When first I saw him, it was on Frampton-green. I was somewhat his junior in years, 
and had heard so much of him that I had no small curiosity to see him. He was dressed in a 
blue coat and yellow buttons, buckskins, well-polished jockey-boots, with handsome silver 
spurs, and he carried a smart whip with a silver handle. His wig, after the fashion, was done 
up in a club ; and he wore a broad-brimmed hat." 

Such was EdwArd Jenner, long the scorn of the ignorant and the prejudiced. No 
man was ever more misrepresented or abused ; no man was ever more confident in the 
reality of a great discovery, in its prospective acknowledgment by the world, and in the 
complete reversal of a premature verdict, which awaited him. Truly has Burke said, 
** Obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the composition of all true glory." 

Mr. Jeaffreson gives us, in the last place, a slight sketch of the ^ medical buildings^ 
of this huge metropolis. We shall not linger with him here, for our readers are 
undoubtedly acquainted with the histories of those structures which have done, and are 
still doing, so much to alleviate the physical and mental sufferings of our London popu- 
lation. They know of Thomas Guy, the London stationer, of the hospital which bears 
lii& name, and with which is inseparably connected the lustre of so many members of 
our noble profession. They know of St. Thomas's and St. Bartholomew's, of St. George's 
and of King's College Hospital, (fee, and of " Mad Tom" and Bedlam. To the hospital 
of Betblem we would, in passing, invite any one who would wish to see what modem 
science and rational treatment, and the skill of an accomplished physician, are now 
achieving for the most miserable and cheerless of mankind. It may be suflBcient to 
state that, vnth the exception of four of the hospitals above named, none in London is 
in possession of property at all adequate to the demand upon its working and benefi- 
cent machinery. ** Supported by voluntary contributions" is the appealing motto borne 
by almost every structure, to indicate as forcibly as may be the precariousness of its 
capacity for continuous good. What London would be without these noble charities it 
is impossible to conceive. They cover a multitude of sins in those who suffer not, and 
minister inestimable comfort to those whose sole inheritance is the inheritance of woe. 
Amongst the " medical buildings" are included those famous fountains of erudition from 
which flow the living streams which utilize charity and purge away disease. It would 
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be iDCODsistent with our expressed opinions of that kindliness which gives birth to onr 
eleemosynary institutions if we again invited our readers to those boards before which 
they once trembled. They have got vivid recollections of " the College" and " the 
Hall," and of that graceful structure to which the London physicians migrated from 
Warwick-lane in 1825. Which of us cannot recur, with some feeling of reverential awe, 
to Pall Mall East, or LincolnVinn-fields, or that locality which flowing numbers thus 
allude to — 

** Nigh where Fleet ditch descends in sable streams, 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 
There stands a structure on a rising hill, 
Where tyros take their freedom out to kill." 

This retrospect of the medical profession may lead us, in spite of our many admitted 
imperfections, to be satisfied, by comparison, with what we are. It may stimulate also 
to better things — teach us to combine a more generous rivalry with a less spurious 
brotherhood than that which sometimes embraces us. We have to labour without 
ceasing in a calling which can ennoble every worthy member of the same, and which 
evCTy worthy member may dignify with his own character. "The truest measure (says 
Bishop Jackson) of man's internal or proper excellences is his beneficial use or service in 
the great universe whereof he is a part." Each individual's "entitive perfection" is the 
gauge of his power to do good to others, both by precept and example. The sufferings 
and the trials of our profession are many. But "he that hath not suffered (says 
Madame de Sta6l), what doth he know ?" These things improve and dignify, and 
give to the bearer of the burden an advantage never acquired in any profession by the 
row whose lot is cast in pleasanter places, and who enjoy an immunity from the stem 
bat purifying vicissitudes of the many. 



Review IX. 

Second Annual Report of the General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for 

Scotland, — Edinburgh, 1860. pp. 225. 

Although this second Report of the Scotch Lunacy Commissioners does not possess 
the advantages of the preceding volume, in being the first reliable and complete account 
obtained in this country of the state of lunacy in Scotland, yet in intrinsic interest and 
in the value of its contents it may claim an equality with it. A similar arrangement of 
contents is followed in both reports, and we are thus enabled readily to compare the 
statistical facts and general circumstances detailed in the two. 

The first important fact which calls for remark is the increase in the number of the 
insane who fell under the cognizance of the Commissioners in 1859, as compared with 
the returns for 1858. On the 1st of January, 1858, there were 5748, and on the same 
day in 1859, 5,991. The actual number, however, at the latter date was 7,8Y8, or 1887 
more than that just stated, the difference representing the number of " private single 
cases," as far as at present ascertained, but of which no estimate was attempted in the 
statistical table presented in the first Report Treating this, therefore, as a constant 

auantity in the two years, we have, to make the comparison correct, deducted it from 
lie total of 1859, and thus the increase for this year upon 1858 stands at 243, or 4.25 
per cent. A further analysis of the tables shows that this increase is made up of 116 
additional inmates in public asylums, of 76 in private asylums, and of 93 in private 
houses, — a total of 285, from which a reduction of 42 in the number of insane confined 
in workhouses leaves the sum, as before stated, at 243. The total number of private 
patients partaking of asylum accommodation is the same in 1859 as in 1858 ; but their 
distribution is so changed, that 809 instead of 786, or 8 per cent more, are placed in 
pablic asylums, and 200 instead of 219, or nearly 10 per cent, less, are detained ia 
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pmate as^lams. On the other hand, whikt the prop<«tion of paaper iDsane has ang- 
meoted in pobtic asylums from 1,594 to 1687, or nearly 6 per cent, it has likewise 
increased in the private asylums from 526 to 621, or nearly 19 per cent. Taking into 
consideration the fact that the number of pauper insane in public asylums — viz. 1,687 — 
is double that of private patients — viz. 809 — in the same institutions, it appears froiA 
the foregoing calculations that the latter class of insane persons has received equal relief 
from those asylams with the former during the past year, 1859. 

^^This shows'' (as the Oommissioners observe) ^the preference given by the friends of 
private patients to public asylums over private houses, and affords a strong argument in 
fkvour of providing accommodatiQn of a superior kind in connexion with the district 
asylums.'' 

The second clause of this quotation suggests an explanation, — not necessary, it may 
be, to many of our readers, yet desirable, lest it should be assumed that so many 
patients supported by private funds have usurped accommodation primarily intended 
for pauper lunatics — viz., that most of the Scotch public asylums are of a mixed cha- 
racter, having a department, sometimes a separate building, for private cases and 
another for pauper inmates. However, to proceed : the figures given above indicate a 
very slow extension of public asylum accommodation, whether for private or pauper 
insane ; and hence it is that the proportion of the latter in licensed houses has so 
largely augmented, — a circumstance admitted to be less advantageous to their interests 
as well as more costly to the ratepayers than provision in properly organized county 
asylums. 

Referring again to the table (p. iii.) presenting the distribution of the pauper insane, 
we observe that more remain unprovided with asylum accommodation than possess it — 
viz. 2,972 distributed in poorhouses and private houses, against 2,308 detained in public 
and private asylums ; and although a decrease of 42 can be pointed to in the insane occu- 
pants of workhouses, yet in 1859 the number confined in these establishments — viz. 795 
— is not far short of half that of those for whom a due legal provision is furnished — viz. 
1,687 — in public asylums, leaving out of the question the 1,877 pauper lunatics living 
single in private houses, to whose wretched state, however, and need of asylum care, in 
not a few instances, both the present and previous Report abundantly testify ; additional 
provision in district asylums is claimed for those 795 living in workhouses, and for the 
621 detained in private asylums, or for 1,416 additional patients, a number not far short 
of that for which accommodation was provided at the commencement of 1859 ; for as 
regards the desirability of the transfer of pauper lunatics from private to properly 
appointed public asylums, few objectors will be found ; whilst with respect to lunatics 
in workhouses, the Scotch Commissioners reiterate their previously expressed opinions, 
which entirely concur with and enforce those of the English Lunacy Board, as well as 
of all competent persons who have weighed the subject — viz., that workhouses, together 
with workhouse lunatic wards, are unfit receptacles for the insane, detrimental to their 
welfare, and in the long run not economical. 

On these points the following extracts from the Report before us are worth 
repeating : 

^^ It must of necessity be more for the interest of the districts to place their pauper lunatics 
in establishments under their own management, than to consign them to the custody of the 
proprietors of private asylums, who must* draw their own profits from the payments made for 
the maintenance of the patients." 

With this brief comment, this aspect of the matter from a purely business point of 
view, the Commissioners advise the withdrawal of all pauper lunatics from licensed 
houses, but when they would advocate their transfer from poor-houses to district 
asylums, they recognise the necessity of a much more elaborate defence of that recom- 
mendation to meet the many spacious arguments against it resting on economical con- 
siderations. Yet, as we shall presently see, they are able fully to meet and overthrow 
such arguments, and to prove asylum accommodation to be not only, as all will admit, 
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the best, but also the cheapest, for the insane. The following remarks apply particu- 
larly to poorhouse lunatic wards, wherein an attempt is made to meet the wants of 
lunatics and to diminish or remove the objections which all perceive in treating sane 
and insane paupers on the same footing and under similar conditions : 

•* We strongly object to lonatic wards in poor-houses being used for this purpose, chiefly on 
the ground that the primary object of poor-houses is to afford a test for poverty, and to pro- 
Tide for the poor in the most economical manner. The fundamental principle on which these 
establishments are conducted is thus antagonistic to that which ought to regulate the treat- 
ment of lunatics, and which, briefly stated, is the provision of every comfort which can rea- 
sonably be demanded, to lighten the burden of perhaps the greatest calamity which can affliol 
bamanity. We are, however, willing to admit that, notwithstanding the fundamental princi- 
ple of economy which must necessarily be the guide of parochial boards in determining the 
treatment of paupers, some of them have attached to their poor-houses lunatic wards of a 
very creditable character for the accommodation of their insane poor. Nevertheless, the treat- 
ment uf the patients in these, establishments can scarcely in any instance be regarded as in 
harmony with the humane views of the day. There is generally a great deficiency in cheer- 
fulness and comfort within doors, a prison-like aspect about the airing-grounds, and an almost 
total absence of the means of employment, both within and out of doors. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable contrast which poor-house lunatic wards must, in these respects, bear to 
asylams, the cost of the maintenance of patients in the former class of establishments, especi- 
ally where no restriction on admission exists in connexion with the form of the malady with 

which they are aflected, is perhaps as high as that of those placed in the latter But 

it most be remembered that there are other poor-houses in which the accommodation provided 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory, and in which the physical wants of the patients are provided 
for with but little departure from those economical principles which regulate the treatment of 
sane paupers. It is undoubtedly the duty of parochial boards to economise the funds of their 
respective parishes, but we are of opinion that this end would be attained in a much more 
sati^&ctory manner, as concerns both the ratepayers and the patients, were lunatic wards ia 
poor-houses to be entirely abolished." (pp. xi. xii.) 

A few pages further on the Commissioners resume their arguments against work- 
house detention of lunatics, taking their stand on purely economical pnnciples, and 
handling the pounds, shillings, and pence argument in such a manner as to entirely 
make good their views. To collect data for their arguments, they analyse the returns 
of expenditure on account of their lunatics of many parishes in Scotland, large and 
small, taking care to make allowance for circumstances which may interfere with 
the correctness of their results — such, for instance, as the facility of obtaining accom- 
modation : 

^ Assuming that- the returns are correct, some curious and unexpected results may be 
deduced from them, and more especially those made by parishes which adopt what may be 
considered preferential modes of disposing of their pauper lunatics, and which are, at the 
same time, of sufficient extent to afford a field for legitimate comparison. There are certain 
parishes, for example, which send all their lunatics to asylums, with the exception of those 
exempted as single-patients. There are others which place them preferentially in the lunatic 
wards of poor-houdes ; and others, again, which divide them between asylums and poor- 
houses, sending to the former the recent and unmanageable cases, and placing in the latter 
the chronic and more tractable." (p. 27.) 

The results deducible from a comparison of the relative expenditure of each of the three 
classes of parishes above indicated — 

*^ Are extremely important, as indicating that asylum treatment is really more economical 
than poor-house treatment. They show that parishes which take the entire charge of their 
pauper lunatics, and treat those requiring segregation entirely in the lunatic wards of poor- 
houses, maintain the whole at an average rate of 192. 4«. 11^. per head; that those parishes 
which place only the more manageable of their patients requiring segregation in poor-houses, 
and send the rest to asylums, maintain the whole at an average rate of 172. la. 5^(2. ; and, 
lastly, that those parishes which trust entirely to asylums for the care and treatment of such of 
their lunatics as require to be placed in establishments, maintain the whole at an average rate 
of 162. 7«. 2<2." (p. 28.) 
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Here, then, we have the comparative economy of workhouse and of asylum provision 
for pauper lunatics set forth by figures which unraistakeably prove the superior cheapness 
of the latter, and this indeed to so considerable a degree that asylum accommodation 
turns out to be more than one-fifth per head less costly than the comparatively defec- 
tive and detrimental lodging of insane patients in poor-houses. 

Many thanks are due to the Scottish Lunacy Board for working out this, problem 
in this manner; for may we not entertain the hope that parochial officers may be 
disabused of their convictions that poor-house lunatic wards are the cheapest recep- 
tacles for the insane by these arithmetical calculations proving the contrary, when all 
arguments to induce them to prefer asylums as more conducive to the interests and 
happiness of unfortunate lunatics fail in their philanthropic object ? 
\- The above-quoted results are drawn from the returns of a very limited number of 
parishes ; but the copious tables of the expenditure of the several parishes throughout 
Scotland, contained in Appendix C of this Report, will furnish ample material for further 
comparative calculations, and for the complete establishment of the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commissioners. 

The embarrassment felt in the carrying out of the English Lunacy Acts, from the loose 
statutory definitions of lunacy, and particularly from the reference of lunatics to two 
classes — harmless and dangerous, has been felt alike in Scotland, and has led to the same 
injurious results — viz., the deprivation of many of the insane of their legal and necessary 
relief in properly constituted asylums, and the exposure of the public to the destmctive 
propensities of such lunatics at large. 

Ever and anon the community is startled by the details of some horrible murder, 
suicide, or other crime, by individuals of whose mental obliquity evidence is then at 
once forthcoming, and of whom it further appears, that though not sound in mind, they 
were left unguarded and without supervision, because this or that friend maintained them 
to be harmless. The fact is, the unpractised observer, whether medical or not, has a 
particular conception of a dangerous lunatic ; his ideal being is the furious maniac, 
threatening in word, look, and gesture ; and therefore when he meets with an insane 
person whose conduct is calm, and apparently under his control, whose conversation 
is probably generally rational, who can divert attention from his besetting delusion, 
and mislead his examiner respecting its influence over him, the conviction occurs 
that such an individual, though wrong in the head, has no harm in him and may be 
let go free. A large proportion of the visitors who go through the wards of our public 
asylums experience a certain feeling akin to disappointment at the absence of the dra- 
matic incidents which they have associated in their minds with mental disorder ; they 
suspect that they are excluded from some wards where their typical madmen are con- 
fined, and they will arrive at the general conclusion, that most or nearly all of the 
asylum inmates are poor harmless creatures who might be allowed their liberty. Unless 
instructed in the working of such establishments, and initiated in the phases of the insane 
state, they cannot appreciate the influence of the 'surrounding conditions of life, they 
cannot arrive at a correct conception of what is intended by the ** moral treatment" of 
the insane. 

The Scotch lunacy law requires the medical practitioner who is called upon for a cer- 
tificate of insanity to state whether the individual in question is or is " not a lunatic 
within the meaning of the Act." This allows much divergence of opinion, according 
as the term lunatic is interpreted. The Commissioners observe that it is obvious the 
medical practitioner "thereby incurs a double responsibility, as he must be held to give 
an opinion, first, in regard to the mental state of the patient ; and, secondly, as to the 
appropriate nature of the circumstances in which he is placed." It is at the same time 
evident that the certificate to the effect that any one is " not a lunatic in the meaning 
of the Act," does not necessarily imply that the person is of sane mind. Indeed, it is 
frequently expressly understood that the certificate is not intended to convey this mean- 
ing, but is granted merely as an expression of opinion that the patient is not likely to 
commit an act dangerous to himself and others. With what latitude medical men will 
occasionally undertake to determine on the presence or absence of danger, the Commis- 
sioners proceed to show by instances, among which is one where " pauper lunatics were 
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withdrawn in wholesale fashion from oar jurisdiction, in consequence of the parochial 
surgeon holding the opinion that they were not lunatics in the meaning of the statute." 
To remedy this ambiguity, and to obviate such unseemly discussions between themselves 
and those called upon to give certificates of lunacy, the Commissioners propose the 
very simple expedient of so mending the statute, " that the definition of lunacy should 
be so extended as to correspond with the phraseology of the thirty-fifth section, and 
embrace * every insane person, idiot, or person of unsound mind.' " (p. 8.) 

As may be presumed, there is a reason to be found why parochial authorities discover 
such a disposition to ignore the existence of lunacy " within the meaning of the Act ;" 
and this reason, as indicated in the ensuing paragraph, is the presumed costliness of 
asylum provision. 

"It has" (write the Commissioners) "on various occasions been asserted that we propose to 
send every pauper lunatic to an asylum, no matter what may be his mental condition ; and 
there is reason to think that it is this idea which has led inspectors to procure medical certi- 
ficates to the effect that^their insane paupers do not come within the provisions of the Act." 

The Commissioners hereupon take pains to disavow any such presumed intentions on 
their part of a wholesale deportation of insane people of all sorts from their present 
habitations to asylums, and to substantiate this disavowal refer to " the small proportion 
of cases (of single patients) in w^hich they have recommended removal." But surely 
this circumstance cannot be regarded by the Commissioners with satisfaction or as a 
matter of congratulation, for their own history of the condition of single patients pro- 
claims it as a fact that such patients are for the most part badly, often wretchedly tn^en 
care o^ and should rightly, and for humanity's sake, receive the advantages of asylum 
care. We do not indeed pretend to say that all insane persons should be congregated 
into asylums — on the contrary, we consider that the principle of the aggregation of 
lunatics into huge asylums has already been pushed too far, and that their segregation, 
as some have termed it, or their distribution in cottage-homes or small refuges, is the 
problem awaiting solution at the hands of those concerned in making and superintend- 
ing the provision for the pauper insane. This question, however, is much too wide for 
discussion on the present occasion. 

We are glad to see that the Scottish Lunacy Commissioners are opposed to large 
asylums. Thus, after showing the influence of the distance of asylums on the distribu- 
tion of the insane, and the enunciation of it as a sort of axiom, " that the number of 
patients sent to asylums diminishes in a ratio corresponding to the distance, and that 
the number of those which remain at home increases in a similar degree," they observe 
that — 

^ These results afford an indication that small asvlums in convenient sitaations will more 
satisfactorily meet the wants of the country than large central establishments, which must 
necessarily be remote from considerable] portions of the extensive districts which they are 
designed to accommodate. It is true that the progressive extension of the railway system 
will gradually afford greater facilities in removing patients to dii^tant asylams ; but distance, 
and the expense it involves, will nevertheless continue to exercise an unfavourable influence 
on the visits of relatives and on the discharge of patients on trial. It should also be borne 
in mind that the aggregation of the insane in large masses greatly increases the difficulty of 
providing for their proper care and treatment." (p. 10.) 

The Report deals largely with the condition of those patients, both private and pau- 
per, who are placed singly in private houses; and the Commissioners very rightly 
remark : " We feel that to secure the proper care of those pauper lunatics who are placed 
in private houses is one of the most important duties of the Board, and constitutes, per- 
haps, our greatest responsibility." (p. xxxvii.) And they " are inclined to ascribe great 
importance to the visitation of single patients, not only for improving the treatment and 
management of those actually visited, but for elevating the general condition of the 
insane, whether placed in asylums or in private houses." (p. xl.) Animated by these views, 
they have been very assiduous in their visitation of such patients, and during their two 
years' term of office they reported on " 4097 lunatics placed as single patients, of whom 
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1904 were private patients, and 2193 paupers; of both classes, 8527 were seen and 
reported on, and 670 reported on from information derived from others." The copious 
appendices contained in the two Reports as yet published testify to their assiduity as 
well as to the m*eat need for the inquiry, and it is with just pride that they refer to 
them, as embodying ^ a kind of information which, so far as known to us, is not within 
the reach of any Aboard of Lunacy." 

To facilitate their labours in this direction, to relieve asylums from over-crowding, 
and on economical grounds, the Commissioners propose that the restriction imposed by 
statute against receiving more than one lunatic m a house not licensed should be with- 
drawn, and that it be enacted — 

** That any number of patients, not exceeding four, may be received into a private house, 
without the necessity for a license, provided the Board make previeas inquiry into the nature 
of each case, and grant their sanction according to special forms for the admission of each 
individual patient. Under some such provision we feel satisfied a system of cottage accom- 
modation would gradually spring up which would not only furnish more fitting accommoda- 
tion for chronic patients than the lunatic wards of poor-houses, but would also be calculated 

to prove a valuable adjunct to asylums By its adoption economy would ensue, and to 

the Visiting Commissioners the advantages would also be great By placing three or four . 
patients together, the number of houses requiring visitation would be greatly lessened, and 
the labour of inspection would be further diminished were the cottages generally grouped 
together." 

We are happy to find these views expressed by the Commissioners, for they coincide 
with those we have for some time past entertained. We would willingly prosecute our 
remarks in this direction, but the length to which this notice has extended intimates 
the propriety of bringing it to a close ; and in doing so, we have to express our thanks, 
in the name of all those interested in the well-being of the insane, to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners for Scotland, for their very interesting and instnictive report, of which we 
may add (without wishing to cast any slur on the English Board of Commissioners), 
that in our opinion it may advantageously compare with our similar English Reports, 
both in the matter and manner of its contents and in its typography and general 
getting up. 
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From the " counterblaste" of Royalty, to the denunciation by the President of the 
Royal Society — a no inconsiderable interval of time in social history — tobacco has been 
an unfailing subject of abuse and praise, of commendation and condemnation, and in 
no measured terms. Considering its literature, the pros and cons for its use and abuse, 
it might seem a vain task to discourse on it dispassionately ; yet this is what we propose 
to attempt — not, indeed, exhaustively, for that would require volumes, but briefly and 
partially, restricting our remarks chiefly to its effects from a physiological and patho- 
logical point of view. 

The striking feature as regards its use is that whilst it is acknowledged to be a vio- 
lent poison, and the smoking of it on fii-st trial is in most cases productive of distressing 
8jmptom» — sufficient, it might be supposed, to produce an everlasting disgust — it has 
become more and more popular with little interruption, and has so spread from people 
to people, from country to country, that now it might be difficult to find a region in 
which it is unknown, or a race that does not indulge in it Such a diffusion, such a 
general use, must be admitted to imply some peculiar charm belonging to it, some effects, 
some virtues which make it so followed and beloved, and so far must be received, we 
think, as a precognition in its favour, and justifying the poet's rhapsody : 

" Sublime tobacco, which from east to west 
Cheers the tar's labour and the Tarkman's rest." — ^Btron. 

And Charles Lamb's more sober reflection : 

" The world was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee 1" 

We need say little respecting the botany of the subject, or its history, the one being 
80 well known* the other so imperfectly. It may suffice to remark that the plant yield- 
ing the leaf which in its prepared state constitutes the tobacco of commerce belongs to 
the natural family SolanacesB, a family above all others distinguished for remarkable 
poisonous qualities ; that there are three species or varieties of it most worthy of note 
— Nicotiana tabcumm, AT. rustica, and N, persica ; and that till the discovery of America, 
though it might have been known before in China, Hindostan, and Persia, it certainly 
was not known in Europe. By whom introduced, or from whence, is not altogether 
certain. Thus much, however, appears to be well established — viz., that the Spaniards 
and Portuguese first brought it from the New World, and that in Spain and Portugal 
its use first became popular. From these countries it passed into France and also into 
Italy. Into England it was brought by the great navigator Drake, and brougtt into 

fashion by another great man. Sir Walter Raleigh. Even the derivation of its name 

its trivial name — ^is open to question — some deriving it from one of our West Indian 
Islands, Tobago, others, with more appearance of probability, from the city of Tabasco 
in New Spain, in the neighbourhood of which, from an early period, it had been largely 
and successfully cultivated. Nothing but the sound seems to be in favour of the former* 
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as for nearly a century after tobacco had found its way into Europe, Tobago, the island, 
was uncultivated and uninhabited. Respecting its specific name, Nkotiana^ no kind of 
doubt, however, exists whence derived ; it is certain that it was borrowed from that of 
the individual who introduced it into France — Jean Nicot, Maitre des Requites, 
Ambassador of Francis II. to Sebastian, King of Portugal, by whom and from whence 
we are assured it was brought in 1560, and by him presented to Catherine de Medicis 
and to the Grand Prieur, both of whose names it for a time bore, they being its great 
patrons, but only for a time, that of Fherbe k la Reine and Therbe au Grand Prieur 
fading away into oblivion before the shorter apd apter one of the Ambassador. In 
Italy, where it was received with equal favour, iy was honoured with the name of I'erba 
santa, on account of its supposed virtues, and having, according to report, been intro- 
duced by the Cardinal Santa Croce, on his return from Spain and Portugal in 1589, 
giving nse to another rhapsody : 

*' Herb of immortal fame 1 
Which hither first with Santa Croce came, 
When he his time of nunciature expired, 
Back from the court of Portugal retired ; 
Even as his predecessors great and good, 
Brought home the cross." 

In saying that the history of the plant was obscure, we had in mind its early, its first 
period — that of its introduction into Europe. Of its later history there is ample infor- 
mation, and of a very curious and instructive kind, which we shall barely glance at, 
showing how little authority can control taste, the use of tobacco having been prohibited 
by imperial mandates, subjecting the offence, as it was then considered, to the severest 
punishment ;* — ^how discordant are the opinions of learned doctors, extreme and opposite 
views having from time to time almost, if not quite up to the present, been taken of its 
powers, in whatever form employed ; altogether strongly illustrating the diflSiculty there 
is in the attainment of truth where human feeling interferes, and the impossibility of 
acquiring precise knowledge, except by the methods of the exact sciences, of which one 
only has lent its aid to enlighten us on tobacco — viz., chemistry — physiology, we regret 
to think (the next best aid), hardly yet coming under the same category. 

From chemistry we learn that tobacco, the pure leaf in its fresh state, is very com- 
pounded, that it consists of at least ten different ingredients, and these, per 10,000, in 
the following proportion : 8828 water, 287 bitter extractive. 174 gum, 27 resin, 26 
albumen, 105 amylaceous gluten, 133 organic and inorganic salts, 497 ligneous fibre, 
6 a peculiar oily-like substance named nicotine, and 1 a camphor-like, volatile oil, called 
nicotianin. Of all these ingredients, nicotine is the most important, being admitted to 
be the chief active principle of tobacco — that on which all, or mostly all, the peculiar 
qualities of the leaf depend. This, one of the vegetable alkaloids, combines with acids, 
forming neutral crystal lizable salts ; liquid at ordinary temperatures, it solidifies at 22** 
Fahr. ; is heavier than water ; volatile at 284°, boils at 472° ; slightly soluble in water, 
it is more so in alcohol ; its odour is that of tobacco in its greatest intensity, its taste 
acrid in the extreme. The process for obtaining it is not diflicult., though somewhat 
complicated ; we need not describe it, it may be found detailed in every work on 
organic chemistry. From the researches of M. Schloesing, it would appear that this 
alkaloid varies in proportion in the different kinds of tobacco. The following are the 
results per cent. — that is, of nicotine, from the thoroughly dried leaf: 

Lot 7-96 

Lot Gkironne 7*84 

Nord 6-58 

IledeVilaine 6*29 

* The Grand-Duke Michael Federoits prohibited the importation and nse of tobacco into Bussia by the penal^ ef 
the bastinado for the first offence, of the loss of the nose for the second, and of life for the third. The Bnltan Amnratb 
IV. made smoking a capital crime, as also did a Shah of Persia, Shah Abbas : the former from the belief that it was a 
check to the increase of population— -a charge more than once sinoe repeated, and with some probability as regards its 
abnst. 
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Pas de Calais 4*94 

Alsatia. 8*21 

Virginia 6-87 

Kentucky 6-09 

Maryland 2*29 

Havana, less than 2*00'*' 

According to the analogy of other active principles of plants, nicotine may be viewed 
as a secretion, and like them generally, not diffused, but isolated and retained in cells. 
These cells are distinct under the microscope in the fresh leaf. Owing to this circum- 
stance, the fresb leaf has none of the odour of the prepared article. 

We shall now pass on to our main subject — its effects on the animal system ; noticing, 
first, the experiments which have been made to elucidate its action, commencing wiui 
those of Sir Benjamin Brodie, published in the 'Transactions of the Royal Society,' as 
being most exact and reliable. They were made with a strong infusion of tobacco, and 
with its empyreumatic oil, the effects of which we shall see were remarkably different. 
In his first experiment 

"Four ounces of infusion of tobacco were injected into the rectum of a dog. Four minutes 
afterwards he retched, but did not vomit ; he then became faint and lay motionless 6n one 
side; at the end of nine minutes from the time of the injection the heart could not be felt, he 
gasped for breath at long intervals, and in another minute there was no appearance whatever 
of life." 

It is added, 

"I immediately laid open the cavities of the thorax and abdomen. The heart was much 
distended, and bad entirely ceased to contract ; there was no peristfdtic motion of the intes- 
tines." 

Three other experiments are detailed, affording the same results. His first experi- 
ment, using the empyreumatic oil, he describes as follows : 

" Less than a drop of the oil was applied to the tongue of a young cat. Instantly violent 
convulsions took place in all the muscles, and the respiration became very frequent. In 
five minutes after its application she lay on one side insensible, with slight spasmodic actions 
of the muscles. At the end of eleven minutes she retched but did not vomit. In a quarter 
of an hour she appeared to be recovering. I repeated the application of the poison, and she 
was again seized with violent convulsions, and became insensible, breathing at long intervals ; 
and in two minutes from the second application respiration had entirely ceased, and she was 
apparently dead. On opening the thorax I found the heart acting with regularity and 
strength, circulating dark-coloured blood. On dissecting nothing remarkable was found in 
the appearance of the tongue or brain." 

Two more experiments are detailed, in which the oil, suspended in a little water, was 
injected into the rectum of a dog and of a cat, with very like results. From them — 
those with the infusion and those with the oil — the author concluded that the former 
injected into the intestine has the power of rendering the heart insensible to the stimu- 
lus of the blood, thus arresting the circulation, occasioning death, by syncope, taking 
effect through the medium of the nervous system, having found in an experiment on a 

decapitated dog that after the injection the heart continued to act That the latter 

the oil — acts simply by " destroying the functions of the brain," death resulting " because 
respiration is under the influence of the brain, and ceases when its functions are 
destroyed." ^ 

Orfila's researches on the same poison were made somewhat later, and are given in 
the third volume of his * Toxicologic Generate,' published in 1815. He employed in 
his experiments tobacco in substance and the infusion — the former, to which we shall 
restrict our notice, introduced into the stomach, and applied to the surface of a wound. 
The results of one of the trials were the following : 



« 
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^* At two o^clock sixteen grains moistened with water were applied to the cellalar tissue 
on the inside of the thigh of a rohnst little dog [oarlin]. Ten minutes after the animal 
vomited twice. After six hours it became slightly vertiginous, and its hind legs had a 
tremulous motion. It died in the night. The lungs were found of a deep red, with livid 
spots, their tissue rather denser than natural, the alimentary canal unchanged, the part 
operated upon a little inflamed.^' 

To his own experiments Orfila adds an account of some made by Professor Macartney, 
of Dublin, on the brain and nerves. The following is one of them : 

** The superior portion of the cranium of a rabbit having been removed, and a part also of 
the membranes of the brain, as soon as the flow of blood had ceased, some drops of the empj- 
leumatic oil were applied to the surface of the enoephalon. After half an hour the animal 
exhibited no remarkable symptom. The death was eflected by pouring two drops on the 
tongue.'' 

In another experiment, half a scruple of the oil was introduced into the hemispheres 
of the brain, but, after thirty minutes, without any apparent effect. Three drops applied 
to the tongue of this rabbit occasioned immediate death. The same want of effect waa 
witnessed when the oil was brought in contact with the sciatic nerve, provided it was 
isolated ; and also without effect even when the extremities of this nerve, after a trans- 
verse division, were immersed in the oil and left for an hour. Of the conclusions 
arrived at by M. Orfila, the following are the chief: — 1st. That ** the empyreumatic oil 
does not act directly on the brain or on the nervous trunks, but through the nervous 
system in a manner not yet well determined." 2ndly. That the infusion of the leaf acts 
specially on the nervous system, its poisonous principle being absorbed and carried into 
the circulation. He considers " a general tremor, rarely witnessed from other poisons, 
an almost constant accompaniment of its action." 

These conclusions we are inclined to receive as most warranted by the results of the 
experiments made, including some which we ourselves have instituted, using a prepara- 
tion supplied as nicotine, but which we believe to have been a mixture of nicotine and 
of the volatile nicotianin. The subjects of the experiments were mice. Wc'shall notice 
briefly a small number of them, and, first, those which indicated the mixed nature of 
the poison. 

1. A vigorous mouse was placed under a bell glass, a common " finger glass," with 
28 grains of the so-called nicotine, in an open wide-mouthed vial. The animal imme- 
diately became affected, dull and drowsy ; during the first three or four hours it now 
and then ate a little bread ; after thirteen hours it seemed comatose, being motionless 
with the exception of its head, which was tremulous. This was late at night ; the fol- 
lowing morning it was found dead and rigid. The fluid was reduced by evaporation to 
the amount of 6.3 grains. 

2. When the like trial was made with the fluid in equal quantity, after exposure for 
some time to the air, a mouse confined with it so that it could not touch it^ well sup- 
plied with air, as in the former instance, seemed to suffer no inconvenience, its activity 
and appetite continuing unimpaired even when thus confined two whole days. The 
effects of the less volatile portion of the fluid as applied by contact were very strongly 
marked. 

3. A mouse confined imder a bell glass with a portion of this fluid, inadvertently in 
its efforts to escape touched its surface with its lips. In two or three seconds it was 
convulsed, in as many more fell on its side and was motionless. Immediately opened, 
the heart was found contracting, and it continued to act for some time, even after fifty- 
five minutes a slight movement was seen of its auricles. The fluid, which had before 
been weighed, had by the contact sustained a loss of '4 grain. In other trials death 
was produced as rapidly by the contact of as minute a quantity to the same part, and 
in all but one instance was preceded by convulsions ; in two instances the heart con- 
tinued to act feebly for a minute or two, in one its action ceased immediately and was 
not excited by puncture. 

4. The last experiment we shall mention was on the heart itself. An active mouse 
was rendered unconscious by ether. In this state the chest and abdomen were laid 
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open. A drop of the fluid was instantly applied to the pulsating heart ; its action, gra- 
dually becoming feebler, continued for about three minutes ; t£e peristaltic motion of 
the intestines for a shorter time. 

In whatever manner inferentially all these results may be received, they must ba 
admitted, we think, as decisive as regards the virulency of the poison of tobacco on 
brute animals; and that its effects are analogous on man there seems to be little room 
.for doubt. Whoever has witnessed or read of the operation of the infusion of the leaf 
given in cases of strangulated hernia must feel persuaded of the truth of this. Orfila 
quotes several instances in proof of the same : — Ist, of three children, after the applica- 
tion of a liniment made of powdered tobacco and butter to the head for tinea, being 
seized with vomiting, vertigo, and fainting, and for twenty-four hours walking as if 
drunk. 2nd, of a decoction applied to parts affected with itch occasioning violent 
vomitings and convulsions. 3rd, of a person falling into a state of somnolency and dying 
apoplectic after the excessive use of snuff; the words in the original are — "pour avoir 
pris par le nez une trop grande quantity de poudre de tabac." 4th. The instance of the 
celebrated Santeuil, who, after having drunk a glass of wine into which some tobacco 
had been put^ was attacked with vomiting and most severe pains, under which he 
expired. It would not be difficult to add to these examples many others, some well 
authenticated, others more than doubtful. We shall give only one of each, leaving the 
reader to decide to which class each belongs. "Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, men- 
tions a person who, through excess of smoking, had dried his brain to that degree, that 
after his death there was nothing found in his skull but a little black lump, consisting of 
mere membranes." This is a quotation from * A New and Complete Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences,' published in 1755 by a society of gentlemen. P^re Labat, in the 
sixth volurae of his *Nouveau Voyage aux lies de PAm^rique,' of the date of 1742, 
amongst other particulars which he gives in his very ample and amusing account 
of tobacco, relates, as from his own knowledge, how the enjoyment of a great enter- 
tainment was interrupted from the direful effects of tobacco on the guests who had par- 
taken of a turkey into the stuffing of which tobacco had been introduced by a negro 
cook of the family in a fit of jealousy, in consequence of another cook of superior 
skill having been employed to dress, the dinner. The turkey, by those who were 
helped of it, was pronounced excellent ; " but one after another they were taken ill, , 
those who had largely ate of it were seized with vomiting and purging, others suffered 
cruel pains — in brief, the f<§te was broken up, on crut tout le monde empoisonn6." The 
surgeon of the family was hurriedly sent for, and all his confrh'es from the sur- 
rounding country. They " anatomised" the different meats which had been served at 
table, and at length found what cleared up the mystery — the offending tobacco. Aid 
was immediately administered; those who were merely griped were relieved by lave- 
ments, those reduced by excessive evacuations were comforted by cordials, the least ilji 
were on their legs in from twelve to fifteen hours, others kept their beds for two days. 

We shall give another anecdote, premising that the thesis we shall refer to was not 
maintained in the schools of Oxford or Cambridge of the present day, or before the 
College of Physicians or Surgeons of our time and country, liut in the schools of medi- 
cine of Paris long ago — viz. on the 26th of March, 1699. The question was "An 
tabaci usu frequenti vitse summa brevior ?" M. Claude Berger, Parisian, M.B., having 
to sustain the act, proved in the most demonstrative manner that the frequent use of 
the leaf shortens life — " Ergo en frequenti tabaci usu vitae summa brevior." P^re Labat, 
who relates the disputation and the solemn decision arrived at, remarks that the takers 
of tobacco had their fears in some measure quieted by one circumstance, that of the 
president who admitted the force of the argument, and supported it with reasons of his 
own, exhibiting a disagreement between his tongue and his nose, having had during the 
whole of the act his sniiff-box in his hand — " Et ne cessa pas un moment de prendre du 
tabac ;" the author adding — "Etoit-il bien convaincu de ce qu'il vouloit persuader aux 
autres ? Je le laisse h penser h mes lecteurs." 

Though more than a century and a half have passed since this discussion was formally 
held, is not the subject still an open question ? We apprehend we must answer in the 
affirmative ; we apprehend were this very question — " An en tabaci usu fseqaientl vitae 

6 
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fittmina brevior ?'' submitted to the free vote of the profession, that whilst there would 
be some unanimity in the decision that tobacco in very great excess is injurious and 
likely to shorten life, there would be a division of the snffrage regarding its moderate 
use and an occasional excess. No longer than 1857 proof was afforded of such a dif- 
ference of opinion. In the first volume of the * Lancet' for that year the matter is 
largely discussed, arising out of the authoritative assertion of a public lecturer that the 
vice of smoking is one of the causes of paralysis and of its increase at the present time. 
There are in that single volume referred to as many as twenty-six different communica- 
tions on the subject, some holding one doctrine, some another, with titles in accordance — 
such as, " The Salutary Effects of Smoking ;" " Smoking not a Cause of Insanity ;" " Is 
Smoking a Blessing ?" " Tobacco and Crime ;" " Can Tobacco be Deprived of its Injurious 
Qualities ?" *' Temperance and Justice, the Handmaids of Truth in the Tobacco Question." 
The author of the paper with the last-mentioned title, as that title would indicate, 
belongs to neither extreme. He says : 

" He can as little repeat the words of Moli^re — ' Qai vit sans tabac n'est pas digne de vivre, 
11 rejoaft et purge les cerveaux bumains et il instruit les dmes k la vertu,' as he can share the 
fears of the alarmist, lest the Gibbon of our Rome discover reason for eloquent mourning on 
the * weed' as the cause of our national decay.'* 

He, viewing the subject dispassionately and after much experience in the public ser- 
vice, arrives at certain conclusions of a moderate kind, which we think are not far from 
the truth. It is due to him to mention his name — it is Mr. Gamgee, late surgeon of the 
first class, principal medical oflScer of the British ftalian Legion, and who, he declares, 
has never taken a particle of tobacco in any form, from his dislike to it. Like him, we 
have the same dislike to the weed, in all its prepared states ; like him, we have, in 

V various parts of the world, been aniongst those who have used it freely, though we can- 
not declare, like him, we have never tried it. A cigar we once smoked with horrid 
effect, to us conclusive of its poisonous qualities. That was at an early period of life ; 
later in life, when among habitual smokers, and when to decline the pipe offered in 
<50urte8y would have been considered a breach of good manners, we have used it most 
temperately, and we must confess not without |in agreeable soothing effect, very much 
needed in transacting business with an ill-disposed Turkish authority. In the interval, 
within the tropics, in the East, as well as the West, never smoking, we have fortunately 
escaped the prevailing diseases of the countries, and that when they have been rife 
around us, and smokers have fallen victims to yellow fever in the one, to remittent fever, 
dysentery, and cholera in the other. On one occasion, the abstainer was the only 
European in a district scourged with fever who escaped free. These personalities we 
mention to show that we are not one of the sworn friends of tobacco. Of its uses and 
abuses we shall now speak, and with the moderation and modesty becoming so import- 
ant a subject, one on which there is so much difference of opinion amongst inquirers 
of high respectability. We shall propose a few questions on some of the more import- 
ant points of inquiry, and answer them according to the best of our knowledge. 

1. Has tobacco, especially smoking, the power of preventing contagion or infection, 
or of counteracting malaria? We think not, never, as already remarked, having wit- 
nessed the exemption of those who used it most from noxious influences of any kind, 
such as are productive of disease. We are more disposed to the inference, that if used 
in any excess it may favour the operation of those obscure causes ; and for this reason, 

. that whatever impairs the vigour of the constitution appears to predispose the system 
1», or render it more susceptible of, morbid action. In the ' Lancet,' under the head of 
•*'The Effects of Tobacco in Ague," it is stated by a medical oflBcer of Crimean expe- 
aience, that its use interfered with recovery from ague, and that till discontinued relapses 
-were frequent. 

%, Is the stomach capable of digesting tobacco ? We think it may, after having 
become habituated to it ; at least, in certain instances. There are direct and analogoos 
facts in favour of this inference. The analogous facts are the most familiar ones. It is 

' well known how the carnivorous animal can be brought gradually to subsist on vegetable 
food, and vice versd. In the * Lancet,' the volume already referred to, an instance is 
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giVen of an individual, a man sixty-four years of age, who ^ for many years had been 
m the constant practice of eating a quarter of a pound of the strongest negro-head 
tobacco every five days," and who, the contributor. Dr. David Arrott, adds, would wil- 
lingly eat more could he get it free of expense. Singular as this must seem, we can 
adduce an instance even more remarkable. When at Constantinople, some twenty 
years ago, we were told of a man, a Turk, employed in the arsenal, who was in the 
habit of taking daily, and had been for fifteen years, two drachms of opium, mixed with 
one of corrosive sublimate, in the form of pills, which he swallowed at intervals in the 
course of the day. His health had suffered and his faculties had become impaired, but 
not to such a degree as to prevent his acting as janitor to the naval school.* In tiiese 
two cases is it not reasonable to suppose that Doth the tobacco and the opium were 
digested, and became subservient, like food, to supply the waste of material ? And is 
it not reasonable to infer that in cases of privation of food, when the sense of hunger is 
Appeased by the use of tobacco, it may act in the same way ? The goat which will eat 
hemlock with impunity, we are assured, has been known to have had a fondness for 
tobacco. The leaf of the laurel, the exhalation from which when bruised is fatal to 
insects, is the favourite food of the slug. The leaf of the yew is poisonous to cattle, if 
ate alone, but if mixed with food, it is said to be not injurious. This we state as a cur- 
rent belief amongst farmers. Don, in the * Gardener's Dictionary,' says that the flower 
oi Lathyrus sativus mixed with wheat flour in half the quantity, makes very good 
bread, but alone produces surprising rigidity of the limbs in those who use it for a con- 
tinuance. Other examples of the like kind might be given ; even the leaf of the 
tobacco-plant itself we find, is attacked by the slug. 

8. We know how poisonous are the effects, often fatal, of alcohol taken in excess, 
and how gently cheering and refreshing are the lighter alcoholic drinks, used in modera- 
tion : may not some similarity be traced between strong tobacco in its operation and 
alcohol, and between light wines in their action and mild tobacco, rendered more mild 
by admixture, as used where smoking has been longest practised ? Such an analogy, 
we think, exists, not indeed as to the specific effects compared together, but as to the 
injury or benefit received. The Turk, an habitual smoker, and who, as regards health, 
appears to indulge in that habitual smoking with impunity, uses the mildest tobacco (JT. 
rtisticajy and inhales its vapour (probably more that of nicotianin than of the more 
powerful nicotine) through water, or the long cherry-stick pipe, kept scrupulously clean. 
The North-American Indian, another great smoker, mixes a small portion of tobacco 
with a large proportion of some other plant, such as the uva ursi. The Hindoo smokes 
even a more compound mixture, of which tobacco constitutes but a small portion, and 
through water, using the hookah with its tube of many coils. How great is the con- 
trast between these diluting methods and the use of the cigar or of the short black pipe, 
saturated, or nearly so, with the empyreumatic oil derived from strong and unmixed 
tobacco ! When we reflect on the physiological effects of the alkaloid, can we be sur- 
prised that the latter, if used in excess, should be injurious and productive of all the 
ailments that the poison is capable of effecting ? 

4. What are these effects ? Can we with any confidence describe them ? We can- 
not say that we can with confidence, because they seem to vary in different individuals, 
according to idiosyncrasy and other conditions, such as modes of living, exercise in the 
open air, <fec., conditions diflScult to appreciate. The worst and most common effects, 
especially in the case of the studious and the young and the in-door tradesman, from 
excess, appear to be impaired appetite, a relaxed muscular fibre, a pallid complexion, 
diminished energy. The mere circumstance that those in training at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for the athletic boat-race, needing as much vigour as skill for its success, are 
prohibited the use of the pipe, is a sufficient proof that it is believed there to have an 
enervating, relaxing effect Whether it actually produces positive disease, such as 

* Doubting that what was called eorrosive sublimate was really such, the officer ^an Englishman) saperintending 
tiie arsenal procared for ns a portion from the individaal of the sabstanoe in qnestion ; we found it to be veritable 
conrosiye sobUmate, and nearly pure. From a physician long resident in Pera ^e learnt that the Tnrlcs often take 
oorrofive sublimate with opium, xmder the persuasion that it aids the effects of the latter, and often in large doses. 
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** Oonghs, asthmas, apopleides, fer^rs, rhiinie, 
All that kill dead, or lingeriDglj consume,^' 

we are nowise prepared to say, nor to express an opinion as to tbe question whether, 
since tobacco has come into such general use, the term of man's life has been shortened 
or lengthened. The fact that our population is increasing, and the belief that the value 
of life measured by length of years is increased, are circumstances which would induce 
one to eliminate tobacco from the problem. Man is a hardy animal, capable of enduring 
much and of adapting himself wonderfully to circumstances. By special pleading it 
would be easy to prove, making a selection of cases, that tobacco is capable of produc- 
ing, paralysis, or any other disease that flesh is heir to ; and by special pleading and a 
selection of cases, it would be easy to prove the contrary, that it is a preservative of 
health and a promoter of old age. Hobbes, that masculine thinker, the greatest of 
smokers, lived in the full possession of his faculties beyond the ordinary term of human 
existence. He was temperate in other things. How many are the profligate smokers — 
the profligate in other things — who have died prematurely ! 

6. Does it conduce to mental disease, to insanity ? We think not; we consider the 
charge brought against it on this account as unfounded, and it has been repelled by 
physicians of ample experience in the treatment of lunatics. Wer may state in confirma- 
tion that amongst the Turks, who by their religion are bound to abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks, but not latterly from tobacco, there is a remarkable exemption from 
insanity. We are inclined even to think that the use of the pipe, as used by them, by 
its quieting influence, may be one of the causes of exemption. Also we are inclined to 
believe that were the common sailor and common soldier deprived of its use altogether, 
we should have more instances of suicide in the army and navy, — an act this commonly 
characteristic of a diseased mind, and commonly occurring in about the same propor- 
tion ; so that if insanity is unduly high in the census of any people, we shall find suicide 
also to be so, and vice versd. It has been asserted that the Turk has become degenerate, 
and that the degeneracy of the existing race is owing to the inordinate use of tobacco. 
We cannot adopt the assertion. Comparing his past history with his present, we believe 
the change from strength to weakness, not owing to the people, but to the government; 
the great majority of the people, not the few wealthy, still leading a simple, frugal, tem- 
perate, monogamous life. Happy, we think, it would be for us, and vastly to the dimi- 
nution of crime, poverty, and insanity, were we to follow their example in one or two 
things, especially the use of coffee ; making it a substitute for ardent spirits, the abuse in 
which, amongst other evil effects, appears to be so productive of the last-mentioned 
malady. 

6. Has tobacco any marked influence on the generative organs ? We doubt very 
much that it has any such influence, excepting perhaps when used in ffreat excess, and 
then, it may be, by impairing the general health and bodily vigour. These organs, the 
generative, being so very peculiar, all d priori reasoning on their functions is little to 
be relied on, as is also all analogical reasoning. So much are we convinced of this, that 
we have thought it right to qualify the preceding inference Yfith & perhaps ; and are we 
not justified in such caution by tiie well-known fact that one of the most debilitating 
and iatal diseases, pulmonary consumption, is no check on fertility. Other debilitating 
diseases might be mentioned, which, as well as we can judge, are equally innocuous in 
relation to the procreative power. Were this the proper place, we could relate some 
remarkable instances of the possession of the faculty in persons labouring under maladies 
eventually proving fatal, and by whonvit was exercised, as indicated by the result, with 
unimpaired effect. Had tobacco a marked influence on the organs in question, ought it 
not to be demonstrated with some degree of certainty in a diminishing population in 
those countries where the weed is most used, such as the United States and Canada, and 
the North of Europe generally ? But in these countries, on the contrary, the ratio of 
increase of the people is remarkably high. Further, had the weed such an injurious 
influence, ought not the proportional inaptitude for generation in the two sexes to be 
reversed ? ought it not to be witnessed ^which it is not) more frequently in the male, so 
much more addicted to smoking, than in tne female, so little addicted ? And, we would ask, 
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does not the Bame argument apply in the question of its influence as a cause of insanity f 
women, the non-smokers, being subject in a higher ratio than men to the mental 
malady. 

7. Is there any material difference of effect connected with the part to which it is 
applied, as, for instance, from chewing and snuffing, compared with smoking tobacco ? 
I^ as there is reason to believe, the principal effect is owing to the absorption of the 
narcotic principle or principles into the blood-current, we can hardly suppose that the 
difference of effect from either can be more than in degree, except, indeed, the primary 
local influence; — that of snuff immediately affecting the lining membrane of the 
nostrils, that of the quid the lining membrane of the mouth, and if the juice be swal- 
lowed, the lining membrane of the alimentary canal more or less generally. The 
difference, at least, we do not consider sufficiently important to need at present much 
consideration, especially as snuff now is so little abused, and the quid is so little used 
except by those hard workers in the open air who cannot indulge in the more expensive 
and less convenient luxuries of the cigar and pipe. Judging dt priori^ one would infer 
that snuffing is the least hazardous mode of indulging in tobacco, smoking next in 
degree, and chewing the most perilous. The one (the first), owing to the small surface 
exposed to its action ; the other (the last) for the opposite reason. The primary effect 
of both is stimulating, as indicated by an increase of the secretion of the part, that 
increased flow tending to check the absorption of the poison, and so far corrective and 
beneficial. What injury is sustained by the expenditure of saliva it is not easy to 
determine. We wish it could be shown to be serious, and that the dyspeptic ailments 
of our energetic transatlantic brethren are owing in part to this waste of a fluid which 
physiology teaches us is concerned in digestion, and the ejection of which — the 
squirting of it from the mouth — ^is so offensive to delicacy and so incompatible with 
cleanliness. If anywhere, in the United States we should witness the bad effects of 
tobacco, where its consumption is so extravagant. According to official accounts 
furnished to Congress in 1842, it would appear that the annual consumption of tobacco 
in the several States then amounted to 100,000,000 lbs., giving seven pounds to each 
man, woman, and child of the population, at a cost to the people of between four and five 
millions sterling.* That smoking tobacco is not attended with the same risk as chew- 
ing, we are inclined to infer rather from d priori consideration than from actual 
experience ; the consideration that nicotine is very inflammable, and must be consumed 
in great part in the act of thus using the weed, giving rise to new products, the kinds 
and qualities of which in great measure remain to be ascertained ; but, be they what 
they may, with the exception of hydrocyanic acid, said to be one of these in extremely 
minute proportion, we may be pretty sure that they are greatly less active than 
nicotine. 

8. What are its good effects when used in moderation ? And if any, are we more 
certain of these than of its injurious, when used in excess ?. In a qualified manner we 
are disposed to answer both these questions in the affirmative. That the smoking 
of tobacco has a soothing, tranquillizing influence on those accustomed to it, is univer- 
sally admitted, especially of its milder kinds, iV^. persica and rustica, and this we hold 
to be its happiest effect, and that which gives it its greatest charm, and makes it so 
fascinating. It was this, we cannot doubt, that recommended it to Milton, who, we are 
told, before retiring to rest indulged in one pipe and a glass of fair water after a 
light supper. If Newton smoked, which is a common belief, we may be sure that he 
experienced the same benefit from it. We can imagine him quietly inhaling the gentle 
anodyne in tranquil meditative repose in his orchard at Woolsthorpe, when the first 
idea of gravitation flashed across his mind. How many are the great and worthy men 
who might be named who, alike thus tempted, alike indulged in moderation in the 
luxury. It is not improbable that Lord Bacon was one of these, for he speaks of 
tobacco as from his own experience. 

^ Experientia testatur, nsum tabaci abigere lassitudinem. Ratio, quia refocillat corroborat- 

* Were the price and the duty there the same as in £ng1and. the expenditure for this one artide would amonnt to 
6»«,000,00(».l 
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<)oe spiritiiS) partes oontxuas aat oompreiaaa aperiati et pr»oip«e qoia opiatso yirimtis beoefioiO' 
apiritos refioit, atqae sic laasitiidinem aofert ; at in Bomno qaoqae evenire videmas.^'* 

In * The Contemplative Man's Recreation' we find Isaac Walton and his friend 
Charles Cotton, after a day's pleasant angling in Dove Dale, ending it with a draught of 
ale and a single pipe. In a note to the same book, we learn how a martyr — Kemble by 
name — ^for conscience' sake, in the time of Queen Mary, went to execution, composedly 
smoking his pipe, amidst a crowd of weeping friends and neighbours; an incident 
which, in the county where it occurred, gave rise to the last pipe smoked being called a 
Kemble pipe. To the hard-working navvie, to the sailor and soldier on service, tobacco 
is undoubtedly a comfort, and in moderation we think may conduce to health. To 
them, especially amidst privations, it appears to be a comfort in a high degree. It is 
related by the master of a French whaler, who in the South Sea had the happiness 
of rescuing eight English sailors who had been shipwrecked on a desert island, and 
there for eighteen months had lived on penguins and such Crustacea as they could pick 
up, that, taken on board, when they seemed beside themselves for joy at their delivery, 
and when whatever was on board was tendered them, they did not ask, we are assured, 
for bread or for spirits, but for tobacco, saying had they but had tobacco in their almost 
hopeless position, they could have patiently borne their lot — it would have soothed 
them in their misery. Besides a soothing influence, it seems to have on some persons 
other influences, such as the promoting of regularity of bowels, and in some cases 
rendering breathing more easy, and in some conducing to sleep, especially after 
unwonted mental excitement or exertion before going to rest, that excitement or 
exertion hindering sleep. 

Yet, after all that can be said in its favour, were the balance to be struck of the good 
and evil resulting from the use of tobacco, we apprehend the result would be against it, 
and that to no inconsiderable amount, even when doing no positive harm to the consti- 
tution, taking into account the- time idly wasted, the money uselessly expended in the 
indulgence. The time lost in taking snuff we have seen recently calculated — it was no 
inconsiderable fractional portion -of life ; that lost in smoking must be greater. 

" The pipe with solemn interposing puff 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pause and pofE^ and speak, and panse again." I 

Thus sang the moralist in his poem * Conversation,' when he satirizes the 

^' Pernicious weed I whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society's chief joys." 

The vast expenditure — and may we not say the waste of money ?-— on the luxury, 
may be imagined from the revenue accruing from the duty on tobacco, amounting in 
the United Kingdom to more than five millions sterling.f In Europe generally the 
expenditure is equally remarkable, and we believe increasing. In France, since 1815, 
the consumption of tobacco (a Government monopoly) has more than tripled. The 
gross receipts from it are set down in the Budget for the present year at 1^3,000,000 
francs, or 7,625,000^. Whether the Government of that country has taken alarm out 
of regard for the health of the people, and on that account, as reported, raised the duty, 
much, as we learn, to the dissatisfaction of the said people, we cannot pretend to say. 
Whatever the motive may be, we see with satisfaction that the Minister of Public 
Instruction has further issued a circular, addressed to the directors of colleges and 
schools throughout the empire, forbidding the use of tobacco and cigars to students, on 
the asserted ground *^ that the physical as well as the intellectual development of many 
youths has been checked by the immoderate use of tobacco." Whether this be proved 
or not (and we are not satisfied that it has been fully proved), we hope, on many 

^SylT-SylTw.G^iitTm. 

t In 186S the dntj on tobMoo «id snuff was 5^9,47U ; the expenditure on both annnslly about 8,000,00<tf^^ 
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aocooQts, tbat the like prohibition will be enforced in onr great public schools, where 
we fear there is too much addiction to the weed, without a shadow of apology, such as 
the hard-working navvie might ui^e, or the soldier or sailor amidst their privations, or 
the martyr on his way to execution. Temperance in youth is the best security for a 
vigorous manhood. Bad, indeed, and harassing must be the discipline of the school, or 
low and poor the disposition of the boy who feels the want of any drug, such as opium 
or tobacco, or of any stimulus, such as spirits or wine. Sure we are that there will be. 
no hankering after these, if " the diet be plain, healthful, and moderate," and the plan 
of youthful training be even in degree in accordance with the noble idea of education 
incnlcated by the writer* whose words we have just quoted — that " generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the ofSces, both 
private and public, of peace and war." 

To conclude : reflecting on its history and the kind of infatuation which it discloses^ 
how its Use has gradually spread through all countries and amongst all classes of society, 
and knowing that whatever has a like influence, whether it be wine, spirits, opium, tea, 
coflee, haschisch, or banng, these the favourites of millfons, and altogether regardless (^ 
consequences, we can hardly expect that any statement of the physician and man of 
science respecting the evil effects of tobacco on the health will put a stop to its use, or 
will materially diminish its estimation with the thoughtless world ; we fear all expostu- 
lations against it will be met in the spirit oi the burlesque lines — 

*^ Quo! qa^eh disce Aristotle et sa docte cabale, 
La tabac est devin et n^a rien qui T^ale." 

Therefore, should not the main object of the profession be not to attack it indiscrimi- 
nately, but fairly and with judgment, so as to endeavour to check at least the evils of 
its abuse, pointing out at the same time the cases in which it might be used in modera- 
tion with a prospect of benefit, and how in some cases — these not infrequent — even 
when used in moderation continuously, it may do mischief? It is an easy matter to 
propound cases of each kind — how, for instance, a single pipe of the mildest tobacco 
might soothe an irritable temper and promote domestic happiness — how, when there is 
a delicate stomach, even a single pipe might aggravate dyspepsia. Had John Hunter 
inhaled the tranquillizing vapour just before his last visit to St, George's Hospital, he 
might have escaped that spasm of the heart in discussion in the board-room which so 
instantaneously proved fatal. Were there no smoking-room attached to the House of 
Conmions, angry as the debates sometimes are, would they not be more angry ? A 
return of the smokers amongst the honourable members, and of the non-smokers, would 
be an interesting document, and we hope to see it moved for by some philanthropist. 

On the works on tobacco placed as a heading to what we have written, we must be 
very brief in our comments. The ample title of the one which takes the lead denotes 
well its contents. Should it fall in the way of any of our readers idly disposed, it may 
amuse them for the while. It is full in its details respecting all things concerning the 
plant, excepting that which is most important and most difficult to estimate — viz. its 
efifects ; it is especially rich in anecdote and the literature of the subject, both in verse 
and prose. The following lines, which we extract as a specimen, so sensuous and senti- 
mental, betoken, some will think, their inspiration : 

" Tobacco, charmer of my mind, 

When, like the meteor^s transient gleam, 
Thy substance gone vO air I find, 
I think, alas, my life's the same I 

What else but lighted dust am I? 

Thou show'st me what my fate will be ; 
And when thy sinking ashes die, 

I learn that I must end like thee." 

« liUton, in his * Tractate of BdocaUon.* 
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The next in succession, the letter of Sir Benjamin Brodie, is, as might be expected, of 
a very diflferent character, relating mainly to the effects of tobacco. We have desig- 
nated it a denunciation against the use of the weed ; such it is, not, indeed, in the style 
and terms of the counterblast of King James, or in the not less unmeasured abuse 
bestowed on it by a poet of a later reign,* but in a qualified manner, directed chiefly 
against its habitual use and in excess. He says, and we hold the words of so high an 
authority to deserve quoting — 

" I am not prepared to subscribe to the opinion of those who hold that under all circum- 
stances, and to however moderate an extent it be practised, the smoking of tobacco is preja- 
dicial. The first effect of it ia to soothe and tranquillize the nervous system. It allays the 
pain of hunger, asd relieves the uneasy feelings produced by mental and bodily exhaustion. 
To the soldier who has passed the night in the trenches before a lieleagoered town, with only 
a distant prospect of breakfast when the morning has arrived ; to the saibr, contending with 
the elements in a storm ; to the labourer, after a hard day's work ; to the traveller in an uncul- 
tivated region, with an insufficient supply of food, the use of the cigar or a tobacco-pipe may 
be not only a grateful indulgence, but really beneficial.'' 

His remarks on habitual, on constant smoking, that which he deprecates, we shall not 
comment on. In many particulars we can give them our assent, but not in all, remem- 
bering the motto of that learned society, " nullius in verba," over which he so ably pre- 
sides. As a judicious warning against an increasing evil, we hope his letter will continue 
to have a wide circulation. 

Regarding the other publications prefixed, so many and so different, we hardly know 
what to say. We find in them much repetition, much assertion, scanty facts well authen- 
ticated, extremely few new facts. They display, we cannot but think, more of special 
pleading than of fair inductive reasoning. Their authors too often seem drawn to their 
conclusions under the influence rather of a refined sentimentthan of a severe logic. We 
have recommended one work as likely to afford amusement in an idle hour ; most of 
the others, should they fall in the way of our readers, may perhaps be looked into with 
some profit, as showing, where there is a want of exact knowledge, how there may be 
the greatest discord of opinion, and how extreme views are apt to be taken and sup- 
ported with all the confidence belonging to unlimited faith. We are glad to think^ 
however, that great as is the disagreement of the contending writers, at least on two 
points they are of one mind — viz. that in excess tobacco is hurtful, and that the young 
ought to be prohibited its use, as a bad habit, whether it stunts growth or not. 

One of these publications requires particular mention ; it is the last on our list, and 
which we did not see till we had nearly finished our task. The author of * Death in the 
Pipe, or the Great Smoking Question,' has treated the subject, as we think, logically 
and fairly, and has discoursed on it even eloquently. His pamphlet, written chiefly in 
refutation of the statements and assertions of a favourite author of the agitators against 
the use of tobacco, is not undeserving of the attention of the members of the Anti-To- 
bacco Society, and of the readers of the Anti-Tobacco Journal. Of that society, one 
germane to the Total Abstinence Society, we would not wish to write disparagingly, 
the intentions of both being good ; at the same time we cannot express approval of 
them or of their philippics, showing too often a forgetfulncss of the old adage, " that 
you diminish all that you exaggerate." We are the advocates for the uses of things, 
for temperance in all things, in meats as well as in drinks. Even the virtues it was 
thought of old, in excess, might acquire a tincture of vice. Pledges, whether made at 

* Charles Cotton : his poem on Tobaocot is a oapital example of the] ** infected mase,** and, if not written in ironj, 
we cannot bat think it was written after snifering ft-om the effects of the first pipe he smoked. The following tew 
lines are mild in compariBon with the others : 

" PernicioQS uosed (should not my muse offend. 

To say Heav'n made aught for a cruel endX 

I should proclaim that tnou created wert, 

To ruin man's high and immortal part 

Thy stygyan damp obscures our reason^s eye, 

Debauches wit, and makes inyention dry ; 

Destroys the memory, confounds our care ; 

We know not what we do, or what we are ; 

Benders our faculties and members lame 

To eyery office of our country^s claim. 

t Poems on Seyeral Occasions, written by Charles Cotton, Esq. London, 1^9l 
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tbe hustings or at table, are too oflea a snare ; they are in the same danger of being 
broken by the honourable member and the humble artificer, and are hardly worthy of 
the free man. For much the same reason we should have no satisfaction in learning 
that the society in question, agitating against tobacco, were success^l in raising the 
already high duty on this substance, or in obtaining an Act prohibiting even " juvenile 
street-smoking." If we read history aright, it is not by laws that mannei-s can be im- 
proved, nor by high duties that excesses can be prevented. 



Review XL 

The Principles and Practice of Surgery, By William Pirrie, F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Aberdeen, Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, <fec. Ac 
Second Edition. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. — London^ 184i(r 
8vo, pp. 878. 

This book is very carefully written, and deserves to be spoken of with the highest 
respect. Professor Pirrie has published it chiefly as a compendium of his lectures, and 
his objects are stated to have been " to combine simplicity of arrangement, and concise- 
ness and clearness of description, with the elucidation of sound principles and practice, 
as well as to give a faithful account of the present state of surgical opinion on the 
various subjects treated in the work." The present is the second edition of the book, 
and the opportunity has been taken advantage of to enlarge and considerably to improve 
it. It is impossible to deny that everything aimed at has been fairly and well accom- 
plished, and we cannot hesitate to state our belief that as a compendium of surgery, a 
sort of enlarged 'Druitt's Vade Mecum,' it will be diflScult to surpass this work. It 
gives a clear and concise account of nearly every important improvement that has been 
made in surgery down to the present moment. The laryngoscope, iridectomy. Wood's 
operation for the radical cure of hernia, AUarton's operation for stone, and many other 
novelties, all find their appropriate places, and the author, moreover, has a hearty and 
generous mode of speaking of his cotcmporaries that is peculiarly attractive, and it 
must be confessed by no means common in the case of professional writings proceeding 
from the land of cakes. The work is distinguished by sound practical judgment as well 
as by competent knowledge, and wo think that the Aberdeen Professor shows that he is 
not only alive to everything that is going on, but also that he is gifted with the art of 
condensation, exercised with more than ordinary critical acuteness. 

Nevertheless we must acknowledge that Professor Pirrie's ' Principles and Practice of 
Snidery ' does not supply that which we consider to be one of the great wants of the 
day — namely, a thoroughly readable course of surgical lectures. 

All the works of which it is not unfair to say that Dr. Druitt's well-known manual 
may be taken as the type, are rather adapted to the requirements of advanced students^ 
especially when preparing for their examinations, or to the wants of the busy practi- 
tioner who refers to them with the view of keeping "aw couranV^ with his profession, 
than to the necessities of a surgical tyro, whose mind has to be educated as well as 
informed. Mr. La<?rence*s masterly lectures, which, however, have never been 
separately published, and are to be met with only in the pages of the * Lancet,' or of 
the * Medical Gazette ' of former days, supplies perhaps the only series of surgical 
lectures at all worthy to take their place beside the classic volumes of Dr. Watson on 
the kindred subject of physic. But Mr. Lawrence's lectures were written more than 
thirty years ago, since which period surgery has undergone a complete revolution, and 
therefore, however excellent in their day, they can hardly be considered to represent 
the author's principles or practice at the present moment Still they are models of 
style ; large in view, flowing in diction, philosophical in their conception, they keep the 
student's mind in a state of pleasing expectation, abd assist to form his taste at the same 
time that they instruct and elevate his judgment. Can this be afSrmed of many of that 
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prolific series of surgical works which of late years has emanated from the professioBsl 
press ? Is the student to look for nothing higher than a manual whose every page 
suggests that it is to be used for the purposes of grinding for examination ? or, on the 
other hand, is he entitled to expect that he shall be saved all the trouble of thinking, 
and required to exercise little more than his memory ? Does not this system of instruc- 
tion tend to degrade a science into a mere art ? Is it not the efficient cause of much 
of that routine practice under which so many of the Queen^s subjects are Med still to 
suflfer ? Do not many practitioners use these manuals much as our mothers used to 
employ Buchan's Domestic Medicine, and do they not care but little for any work 
whose chief object is the establishment of great principles, albeit of universal applica- 
tion ? This subject deserves and requires careful consideration, involving as it does the 
question of the methods of teaching surgery which are now in vogue. These may be 
divided into the theoretical and the practical departments. To the former belong the 
two courses of systematic surgical lectures, rendered compulsory by the regulations of 
the College of Surgeons, and the usual reading and grinding. In the latter are included 
hospital attendance, dressing, and clinical lectures. 

Now, it requires no demonstration to show that the efficiency of the future practi- 
tioner, at the outset of his career, will mainly depend upon the use he has made of the 
practical element in his education. Much, very much, may be learned even in the 
course of the three short years devoted to hospital practice, if only opportunities are 
diligently used ; and consequently it is universally observed that the student who has 
been an habitual attendant in the wards, starts in life with an amount of well grounded 
confidence and self-reliance, of which the student who has merely diligently studied his 
manual and faithfully attended and recorded his notes of every lecture, is too often 
wholly destitute. We put the question broadly — Which is the more desirable 
attendant, the man, for example, who has taken charge of cases of stricture in the out- 
patient department of his hospital, and fairly watched and handled them to their ter- 
mination, or he who, knowing by heart all that his manual and his lecture-notes tell 
him on the subject, has, notwithstanding, never honestly watched a single case from its 
commencement to its termination ? 

Which man's knowledge is worth having? that of the prize student who glibly 
describes the theoretical nature and most approved methods of treating fractures in iJl 
their varieties, Bayntor's plan of strapping ulcers, Scott's plan of treating joints, and a 
thousand other Fuch matters ; or that of the man who has actually performed all these 
operations over and over again, and who goes to his work with ready disciplined hands 
and eyes ? Yet we appeal to the experience of every hospital surgeon, whether for one 
of the latter class of students he will not find ten of the former. The regulations of 
our examining bodies actually discourage practical study by the undue impoilance which 
they attach to theoretical professional teaching. Their surgical examinations, for the 
ordinary licence, are entirely theoretical, just as until very recently was the case with 
the anatomical examinations also. Their estimation of a man's proficiency is decided by 
the regularity of his attendance on lectures, not on the progress he may happen to have 
made in his studies. A student's hospital note-book of cases observed and recorded by 
himself is useless to him at the College of Surgeons. He has no opportunity of dis- 
playing it ; it counts for nothing in his favour ; it will atone for no slip of memory in 
his enumeration of the varieties of skin diseases, of tumours, of cancers. Hospital 
attendance is indeed compulsory ; but does hospital attendance imply anything more 
than that a man has duly paid his fees, and shown himself sufficiently often in the wards 
to familiarize the surgeon with his features, and thus furnish him with an excuse for 
signing his certificate, which both parties are too apt to regard as a mere form. All 
who are familiar with hospital arrangements know full well how the great body of stu- 
dents gather round the bed of a patient whose case is considered as peculiarly exciting 
and interesting, and having satisfied theii curiosity, care nothing at all about its further 
progress or its termination. We are convinced that it is comparatively rare for a stu- 
dent with honest labour to watch even a single severe case through from first to last. 

Then, again, as far as the College of Surgeons is copcerned, a student need never have 
performed the practical duties of the office of dresser at all. In some hospitals high 
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fees are required for the privily of dreitoing, and good men are excluded owing to the 
shaUowness of their parses ; in other hospitals the dresserships are made the subjects of 
competition, manifestly, however, a great improvement on the first system ; but in very 
few hospitals indeed, are all students without exception required to take these duties 
upon them, and systematically to discharge them. Yet it is surely the bounden duty 
of our surgical authorities to take care that their licence is not conferred on any one 
who has not given proof that he possesses a fair amount of practical skill as well as of 
book knowledge. The consequence of all this seems to us to be that an attempt is 
made to teach in sui^cal lectures, that which should rather be learned by attendance in 
the wards and by personal manipulations. Thus surgical lectures lose that elevated 
and philosophical character which they ought to possess, and assume more or less the 
characters of a handbook. 

The inefficiency of the existing regulations as regards lectures and hospital study 
cannot be more convincingly stated than they were in a memorial which, several years 
ago, was addressed to the College of Surgeons by the teachers at one of the metropoli- 
tan schools of medicine, and from which we make the following extracts : 

. ^^ Under the present system students are required to attend lectures and hospital practice at 
a recognised school for a given time. So far as concerns their education at the school, the 
certificate of attendance is all that is needed to qualify them to present themselves for exami- 
nation before your Court. The certificate is to the effect that the student has attended a cer- 
tain course of lectures, or a certain amount of hospital practice. If he have complied with 
the requirements of the school, and have been present with sufficient regularity in the class- 
room, or in the wards, the certificate, referring as it does simply to attendance, must be 
granted to him. He has established a claim to it which his teacher has no right to resist. It 
is true that the lecturer may require attendance at the class examination. Bat though the 
student exhibit at them a complete ignorance of the subjects which have been taught, he is 
not thereby the less entitled to the certificate of attendance. In short, he is not required in 
any way to give evidence of having studied the subjects on which he is compelled to attend 
lectures. With regard to the most important branch of medical education, clinical study, it 
is notorious that the large mtgority of pupils, although they may wa^k through the wards, 
never attempt to make any use of the opportunities presented to them ; and yet, according to 
the present regulations, they are entitled to their certificates of attendance on hospital practice, 
"It is a fact well known to your memorialists, and equally so, they believe, to the lecturers 
oi all the medical schools in the country, that the examination for the diploma of your col* 
lege is no criterion of the diligence or idleness of a student during his attendance at his school. 
The pupil who has been thoroughly idle, and whose time for two years has been spent in dis- 
sipation, is yet frequently enabled, by means of a six months' working with a * gnnder,' dur- 
ing which time he sees neither a subject nor a surgical case, to pass his examination and 
obtain his licence to practise. The pupil, on his first coming to London, soon learns this, and 
although he may have begun his studies with the best intentions, which the necessity for 
steady and continuous work would have fostered, he is often led by his knowledge of the 
absence of that necessity to relax in, and eventually to abandon study altogether. The con* 
fessions of the students themselves, and their regrets that they were not from the first obliged 
to work for their certificates, have satisfied your memorialists that this view of the case, 
which in the present state of things is natural, is also practically true." 

After referring to other evils attending the college system, the memorial proceeds 
thus : , 

" It appears to your memorialists that a reasonable and easy remedy might be found in a 
slight alteration in the certificates, which would give to tlie lecturers a power they ought to 
possess, if entrusted at all with medical -eduoalaon. A statement might be added to the cer- 
tificate of mere attendance on lectures and hospital practice to the ^ect that the student has 
really and Jxmd Jide^ to the satisfaction of his teachers, profited by the instruction furnished 
to him. Were such authority conceded, each school or each lecturer might determine the 
manner in which the students' knowledge should be tested. The more stringent the regula- 
tions (within due limits), the better for the students and the character of the school. The 
great advantages which appear to your memorialists likely to result from such a plan, are that 
each student would be forced to work year by year, or period by period ; that on subjects on 
which he is required to attend more than one course of lectures, be mi^t be obliged so to 
work as to ensure regular and progress ve improvement; an^ that in the wards he might be 
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obliged to observe for himself, so as to be able to pass a climeal examination. An opportoidty 
would also be given for altering the existing prize system, which is avowedly open to many 
and great objections. Instead of the present very limited competition for prizes, the 
teachers would have power to institute a comparison of the relative merits of all the students 
in the school. The plan of frequent compulsory and practical examination, it is true, is not 
adopted in the case of students of other professions. It may be remarked, however, that 
many of the colleges in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, finding that the University 
examinations are insufiScient to ensure regular stady, even under the system of discipline and 
tutorial instruction which characterize an university education, now insist on sessional or 
annual examination. And they deem that such a test of real solid acquirement may be more 
readily dispensed with in other professions, since the fitness of those engaged in them is more 
open to general criticism, and ignorance is more readily detected and exposed.'* 

Our readers will probably join in our regret that these admirable suggestions have 
met with but little response from the examining body to which they were addressed. 
No doubt frequent compulsory examinations throw great additional Itibour upon the 
teacher, .and it is very probable that such tests would be enforced with much less strict- 
ness in some schools than in others; but this is an evil which in the long run would 
cure itself. That school which is really conscientiously conducted, and in which pains 
are taken to ensure the lasting progress of the student, will certainly secure the higher 
class of men, and reap its own reward ; nor must it be forgotten that however laxly 
these examinations might in some cases be conducted, they would still constitute an 
improvement on the present system, which enforces no such examination at all. During 
the past year the College of Surgeons has so far improved upon its old ways, as to havo 
discarded the ridiculous plan of attempting to ascertain whether a student is qualified 
to practise surgery, by testing his knowledge in a vivA voce examination of one hour's 
duration divided between the well-remembered four tables. 

The division of the examination into two portions — an anatomical and a surgical 
examination — to be undergone at considerable intervals of time from each other, and 
the adoption of written as well as vivd voce examinations, are matters of great moment 
and importance, but they do not go to the root of the evil ; nay, in some respects they 
are even attended with injurious consequences. It has been noticed that the student's 
attendance in the wards falls off very considerably for some months before he has to 
present himself at the College, owing to his being engaged in grinding for his anatomi- 
cal or surgical examination ; and if the habit of clinical study has once been broken, it 
is with great difficulty renewed. This evil, however, will probably correct itself next 
year, when the four years' course of study comes into operation. No plan of surgical 
education can, in our opinion, prove satisfactory which does not provide both for an 
extended system of clinical instruction and examination as well as for theoretical teach- 
ing. Our own persuasion is that the kindred sciences of surgery and anatomy should 
equally be taught chiefly by practical demonstrations, and that these should be supple- 
mented towards the termination of the student's career by a single course of theoretical 
lectures of a higher and more philosophical character than those which, if we may 
judge from the treatises which every now and then come before us, are commonly deli- 
vered in our schools. The study of such a work as Dr. Williams's * Principles of Medi- 
cine,' and of such principles as applied to surgery, would prove of incalculable advan- 
tage to the student at the close of his career ; and now that the period of medical edu- 
cation is about to be lengthened, we can see no suflScient reason why it should not be 
enforced. 

We have made the foregoing remarks because they seem to us germane to the mat- 
ter, but we have no desire to cast any imputation on Mr. Pirrie's work ; indeed, taking 
it for what it professes to be, we have already expressed our high appreciation of its 
merits. It would be unfair to estimate it according to an ideal standard which it does 
not seek to attain ; and we think it eminently creditable to the surgical teaching of the 
University of Aberdeen. Works of this class do not admit of anything like a sys- 
tematic review, but we have marked a few passages for quotation and reference. As a 
general rule the illustrations are remarkably graphic and clear, but from this commenda- 
tion we must except the attempt at p. 30 to represent a weak ulcer by means of a wood- 
cut We have seldom seen apy thing more ridiculous; and as the task, without the aid 
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of a coloured drawing, is probably an impossible one, we think it would be better to 
omit both this- and the similar illustrations of other varieties of ulcers in any future edi- 
tion. In his observations on the treatment of chronic abscesses, the author advocates 
the plan of opening them by valvular incision, but he gives a very proper caution as to 
the danger of interfering with them when they are connected with incurable disease of 
the bones or joints. Such abscesses, however, may, according to our experience, espe- 
cially when connected with caries of the vertebrse, in many instances be safely and use- 
fully evacuated by the employment of drainage tubes. The chief danger to be appre- 
hended in these cases arises from the liability of the impacted pus to become putrid, but 
drainage here, like drainage of the soil, keeps the parts thoroughly dry, and thus obvi- 
ates a great objection to what would otherwise be a desirable operation. 

Drainage, however, does not yet appear to be sufficiently employed. in British surgery, 
but an extended experience enables us to pronounce it one of the most important 
improvements in practical surgery that of late has emanated even from the French 
school. 

In the treatment of erysipelas, Mr. Pirrie has made trial of the rauriated tincture of 
iron, and he speaks highly of its value. Curiously enough, he appears to have found it 
most signally useful in erysipelas of the head and trunk, which are precisely the classes 
of cases in which some physicians profess to have been disappointed in its effects. The 
fact however is, that our medical colleagues seldom administer it in suflBciently large 
doses. Its specific mode of action is not well understood, but, according to our belief, 
it becomes effective by arresting the catalysis of the blood ; and it might probably be 
advantageously superseded by the perchloride of iron, one of the most powei-ful disin- 
fectants known. 

In the following extract we learn the author's views respecting the prognosis and 
treatment of several varieties of chronic diseases of the joints, and we can only say that 
we fully endorse all that is here stated : 

V 

" I have been at great pains, and have spent a considerable sum of money, for the purpose 
of arriving at a correct conclusion as to the curability of this disease of the joints (scrofulous 
chronic synovitis), and the firm belief at which I have arrived is, that in the event of the dis- 
ease not being so far advanced as to have given rise to disorganization of the joint, almost 
every case is perfectly curable, on the expenditure of a sufficient amount of money in procur- 
ing the use of proper remedies. I have tiiken a great interest in this class of cases for many 
years, and have been long in the habit of treating some at my own expense among the poor, 
and have not a stronger belief in almost any surgical subject than in this, that unless total or 
very extensive disorganization of the joint has taken place, most cases, however unpromising, 
are curable.' The treatment from the use of which I have seen such gratifying results consists 
in residence in the country, in a dry, bracing atmosphere, with much exposure in the open 
Mr to the light of the sun ; in maintaining the atmosphere in the patient's room perfectly pure 
by day and by night ; in sleeping in a room in which there is free admission of the light of the 
sun during a reasonable portion of each day ; in guarding agaiust anything which could cause 
any impurity of the atmosphere ; in sleeping in a bed so arranged as to allow free circnlation 
of air around the patient, and as much exposure to the light as possible ; in the daily use of 
animal food, cream, and cod-liver oil, along with some of the preparations of iron ; in main- 
taining a healthy condition of the skin, by the means proper for that purpose; in watching 
the condition of the digestive organs, and maintaining them in a vigorous state ; and, if neces- 
sary, giving some alkaline preparation to correct the acidity of stomach, which is so injurious 
in the scrofulous diathesis, and so certain, in the way explained in the chapter on tubercle, to 
keep up the error in the constitution of the blood, which constitutes so great a part of the 
scrofulous diathesis. These means, along with cheerfulness, mental occupation, encourage- 
ment, and suitable local treatment, certainly lead in most unpromising cases, with very few 
exceptions, to the best results that can be desired. It is exceedingly important to encourage 
the patient, and to produce a firm conviction that benefits will result from treatment. I was 
much struck with the manner in which this was expressed to me by a patient some years ago. 
The patient was a female, who had a bad knee ; she had made up her mind to allow it to be 
removed, and as it was a very unpromising case I thought it an excellent one for testing the 
usefulness of the above-mentioned treatment. I got the treatment instituted to the utmost 
extent I could desire ; the knee got perfectly well, and when the womcan, who I have no 
doubt was a sincere Christian, called on me to thank me for the great interest I had taken in 
ber case, she remarked : — ^ I find medicine, like the Gbspel, must be received in perfect &ith 
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to get the foil benefit of it; I had sach comfort and pleasure in f<^lowing all your directions, 
even at my worst, because I felt sure they woald do me good, as yon were always confident 
that I should get better.^ The reason why so many poor people lose their limbs from this 
disease is, that their poverty renders them unable to place Uiemselves in circumstances to 
obtain the remedies essential for cure. I have often thought it a matter of the deepest regret 
that persons who leave much for benevolent purposes, seem not aware how beneficially funds 
might be appropriated if left for maintaining and treating in the country, in healthy situations, 
hundreds of the poor of our towns, who are constantly dying or losing limbs from the effects 
of scrofula." (pp. 420-21.) 

Professor Pirrie will be glad to know that to some extent at least in this coantry his 
wishes are already carried out The Sea-Bathing Infirmaries at Southport, in Lan- 
cashire ; at Harrowgate, in Yorkshire ; and at Margate for the south-western counties, 
and we believe several more on a minor scale at other sea-side legalities, are admirable 
institutions which, in the main, are devoted to the reception of cases of scrofulous 
disease. 

Another extract, on the subject of compression in aneurism, bears testimony to the 
author's generous feeling towards his contemporaries, and to the pains which he takes 
to ensure his obtaining the best information. 

'^ During the sixteen years ^ the treatment of aneurism by compression has been put upon 
its trial,' I have taken the greatest interest in this subject, and in October, 1859, went to 
Dublin, for no other purpose than to satisfy myself, by personal observation, of the advantages 
of * the bloodless care of aneurism.' By the mach-valued kindness of Mr. Tnflfoell, I had the 
advantage of learning, and of seeing, all I possibly could desire to know and see regarding 
this mode of treatment Mr. Tuffnell showed me cases under treatment in hospital ; made a 
journey of nearly one hundred miles into the country to show me a large popliteal aneurism 
the consolidation of which he had just effected by *neans of pressure ; and demonstrated in 
the museums the extremely instructive preparations of yessels taken from the bodies of those 
who had died of other diseases after having been cured of aneurism — preparations of which I 
had previously read, and which it was extremely ioteresting to me to examine, and to hear the 
histories from Mr. Toffnell. The result to my mind was, die firm belief that the treatment by 
compression is a safe, simple, successful, and almost painless mode of curing aneurism. The 
surgeons of Dublin can have no possible motive for preferring compression to operation, except 
the conviction that it is the preferable mode of treatment. In operative surgery * whatever 
men dare, they can do' as well as hands can do ; but in suitable cases they prefer compression 
to operation, because they believe it the safer mode of treatment. It would be presumptuous 
in me to praise men so distinguished ; but I may be permitted to say, that my instructiye and 
delightful visit filled ^ny mind with the highest admiration of the talents and skill of the 
surgeons of Dublin, and gave me a strong impression of the advanced state both of the science 
and art of surgery in that city." (pp. 529-80.) 

We trust that these remarks will not be thrown away on other persons in Scotland 
and elsewhere, who decline to give up the practice of performing cutting operations for 
the cure of aneurism, simply because they imagine that they are more skilful than their 
neighbours. With one more extract from Professor Pirrie's work, we must conclude 
this notice ; it is on that common affection, " ingrowing of the nail." 

" Persons who confine their feet in tightly-made boots, frequently suffer from an ingrowing 
of the nail of the great toe. As the soft parts on each side are, from confinement, kept con- 
stantly pressed against the sharp edges of the nail, the result is, that the nail penetrates i^ 
skin, a crop of fiabby granulations springs up, from which a certain amount of foetid pus is 
discharged, and the party affected speedily loses the comfort and use of his foot* 

" The proper remedy for this painful affection is removal of the nail, and afterwards treat- 
ing the ulcer according to the usual rules of practice. To remove the nail, the surgeon firmly 
grasps the toe with his left hand, passes one blade of a strong-pointed pair of scissors beneath 
the nail up to its roots, then cuts it through its entire length, and twists off first one half and 
then the other." (p. 815.) 

We have much satisfaction in stating our firm persuasion that this barbarous proceed- 
ing, the very recital of which makes the blood run cold, and which before the intro- 
duction of anffisthetics was perhaps the most painful operation in surgery, is wholly 
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unnecessary, and can always be avoided if proper care and patience be bestowed on the 
treatment of the case by the surgeon. The chief cause of the ingrowing toe-nail is not 
primarily from wearing tight boots, but from cutting the nails down at the edges, or 
from what is very common in the young, tearing them. The torn nail does not grow 
so fast as the thickened integument at the sides of the digits, and consequently instead 
of the nail reposing on and covering the edges of the toe, it grows into the obstructing 
integument, and speedily establishes a little raw ulcerating surface, from which exqui- 
sitely tender granulations spring up. 

The remedy is to be found in insinuating something between the nail and the painful 
flesh, such as the most trifling shred of cotton wool, or a bit of paper or card, which 
protects the surface until the nail has attained its proper dimensions and position. In 
commencing this treatment the surgeon must exercise the greatest gentleness and 
patience, and at first be content with doing very little, but the moment the nail has 
grown long enough at the edge to permit of its retaining the protecting body under- 
neath it, the cure of the case is placed in our hands. The nature of the affection should 
be explained to the patient, and when the nail has recovered its proper length, he should 
be instructed always to cut it perfectly square, and on no account to remove the edges 
of the nail, as is commonly done. The operation of tearing out the offending nail will 
be banished from the mind of every one who patiently and intelligently follows out 
these directions, which we have practised in a vast number of instances. 
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1. Observations on the Limbs of Vertebrate Animals : the Plan of their Constrvxition^ 
their Homology^ and the Comparison of the Fore and Hind Lirnbs, By Gborge 
Murray Humphry, M.D., F.R.S., Surgeon to Addenbrooke's Hospital, and Lecturer 
on Human Anatomy and Physiology in the Cambridge University Medical School. 
— Cambridge^ 1860. Plates. 4to, pp. 40. 

2. Nouvelle Comparaison des Membres Pelviens et TTioraciques chez Vhomme et chez Us 

Mammiferes^ diduite de la torsion de V Humerus. Par Charlbs Martins, Professeur 
d'Histoire Naturelle Medicale h, la Faculte de M6decine de Montpellier. — Mont- 
pellier. 1857. Plates. 4to, pp. 640. 

New Comparison of the Pelvic and Thoracic Members of Man and Mammals, deduced 
from the torsion of the Humerus, By Charles Martins, <fec., <fec. 

The first of the above essays may be regarded under two points of view ; firstly, as a 
summary, by an able anatomist, of some of the more important details of the mechanism 
of the limbs ; and secondly, as a contribution to controversial osteology, especially criti- 
cising some of the views elaborated by Professor Owen as to the nature of limbs. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that, in the present state of anatomy, no strict separation 
of these two methods of dealing with such a subject is possible ; to be regretted, we 
may indeed say, on practical grounds, for few topics in the range of comparative anatomy 
could be more instructive than a simple comparison of the bones of some half-dozen of 
the larger mammals, in their obvious relation to locomotion and muscular movement. 
The skeletons of a tiger, an elephant, and a horse, for example, might be made the basis 
of teachings of this kind ; in which, without any allusions to pleurapophyses or homo- 
types, such real information as to the actions of muscles might be impressed upon the 
student as would no longer oblige him to trust to the long (and often incorrect) tables 
which he has to learn by rote from the end of some anatomical manual, or to accept 
from the oral instructions of his grinder, as the traditional standard of anatomy and 
physiology by which he will be measured in Lincoln's-inn or Blackfriars. If such ana- 
tomists as Humphry and Struthers — to risk no jealousy by mentioning metropolitan 
names — were the examinei's in their own science — itself, we fear, more imperfectly 
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taught and studied eTeiy year among the throug of subjects on which the student is ao 
painfully be-lectured — it is probable that, in addition to the simpler and truer tests of 
knowledge which a master of any science always knows best how to apply, and the 
cessation of those Examination -room blunders which somewhat lower the scientific 
position of the profession in the eyes of the neophyte, we should gain something as 
regards the writings of anatomists themselves ; who now, writing for an exceedingly 
small and learned group, and habitually teaching a large one, unconsciously move " as 
in a strange diagonal" between the two, pleasing neither, though partially instructing 
both. 

But the increasing divergence of Biology from Physic, illustrated and even exag- 
gerated as it undoubtedly is by the constitution of our Examining bodies, disarms criti- 
cism of one-half its functions. We may regret that an eminent provincial surgeon 
should have to address a Philosophical Society — " fit audience, though few" — rather 
than his own profession and his own pupils. But doing so, the author may claim to be 
judged on the ground he has chosen to take, rather than on that which his casual critic 
may (however rightly) think would have afforded better scope for such abilities. 

Beginning with the general purpose of limbs, as developed, in the main, proportion- 
ally to the locomotive function of the animal, the author traces their division into three 
chief segments, the components of which progressively increase in number as we pass 
from the proximal (e. g., the humerus) to the middle (radius, ulna) and terminal seg- 
ments ; in which latter, again, the wrist and the digits form three series of three, four, 
and five bones successively. This rule holds good through a large proportion of animals, 
and is indeed confirmed by the study of those deviations from it which, as is no wonder, 
are sometimes detected. 

The fore-limb is then considered in its several segments. The pisiform is regarded as 
not belonging to the corpus, but to the flexor tendon, which it certainly ministers to. 
The second phalanx of the thumb is identified as the missing segment of these three 
which are present in the other digits. And the range of pronation and supronation in 
different animals are also noticed : — though with a very imperfect recognition, as it 
seems to us, of the large share virtually taken in this act, where it reaches its climax in 
Man, by the flexion of the fore-arm and rotation of the humerus, which together con- 
vert an angle something less than 180*=* into about 330°. For such an omission, however, 
the brevity of this monograph is possibly an excuse. 

The hind limb receives a similar treatment. The author then compares the fore and 
hind limbs, suggesting some points of great interest. He deduces that the two limbs 
are antagonistic in action as well as in construction : an antagonism which, as it is esta- 
blished during their development, so, examined in various stages, it permits us to recog- 
nise in the transitional position of these limbs in the higher animals, their arrested and 
permanent positions in the lower. The arguments by which he develops these important 
propositions are couched in terse and intelligible language, which is almost a model of 
anatomical writing. Some remarks are added with reference to the patella, which the 
author regards, not as a sesamoid bone, but as the correspondent of the olecranon. 

Here, however, we may demur both to the alternative character of the conclusion and 
to one of the chief arguments on which it is based. The patella might, for example, 
correspond to the olecranon, and yet equally justify us in regarding this latter process 
as a fused sesamoid. And our author himself sets the example, in the case of the pisi- 
form bone, of doubting the conclusiveness of development from true foetal cartilage 
instead of fibro-cartilage. And conversely, without precipitating a decision which will 
probably be soon taken as to the exact import of what is, after all, only one aspect of 
the growth of bone, we might fairly decline to exclude any bone from the true skeleton 
on grounds which (mutatis mutandis) would excise a great part of the skull from the 
whole animal series, leaving the unhappy creatures with their brains bare. The deve- 
lopment of bones like the parietal from connective tissue, is a fact so pertinent to the 
question of the development of other bones from another form of this tissue, that the 
import of a bone could scarcely be decided upon such grounds. 

The scapular and pelvic arches are next treated of; with the result that the author 
arrives at conclusions very different from those deduced by Owen in his well-known 
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monograj^. Of these differences, perhaps the most important are those which refer 
hoth Qie limbs, as well as their sustaining arches, to the vertebras near which they are 
placed ; and thus allot the fore-limb to the hinder cervical or thoracic vertebrae, and not 
to the occipital series, which, in birds, is thirty vertebrae distant Further, the arches 
are regarded as haemal, not pleural elements ; and as probably formed of two mesial 
bones (clavicle and coracold, ischium and pubes), articulating with the representatives 
of two lateral haemal bones fused into one, as the scapula and ilium respectively. 

Such considerations naturally lead the author to criticise the generalization which 
Professor Owen has based on the views our author controverts. An elaborate tabulated 
comparison of the upper and lower limbs in the human subject, successively noticing 
their bones, ligaments, muscles, arteries, and nerves, concludes the Essay, which is illus- 
trated by plates containing some sixty well executed osteological outlines, chiefly from 
the Cambridge Museum. 

The careful, though brief summary we have just given may indicate the value of Mr. 
Humphry's essay, scantly as we can do justice to its details. Its drift deserves a final 
remark, especially in contrast with the large and attractive views it seeks to modify, or 
even displace. 

The gist of Professor Owen's argument was — we see in the limbs of animals a ten- 
dency to uniformity, utterly unlike anything which the teleology of a human artificer 
can instance, and sometimes unexplained by the function of the parts themselves. Our 
-swords, sails, hammers, spades, boats, balloons, constructed solely with reference to their 
use as instruments of homicide, navigation, smithery, digging, &c^ respectively, are so 
utterly dissimilar in construction, as to show what mere teleology might do, ungoverned 
or unmodified by a common plan or type. Furthermore, in the instruments with which 
nature furnishes the Vertebrate animal, she seems to disclose the presence of a typical 
idea, regulating form, in some instances, apart from function ; complicating, by division, 
prodnctioo and the like, implements in which a simpler arrangement would have the 
same office ; so that, for instance, the paddle of a Cetacean retains a kind of elaboration 
useless to it as a mere instrument, though effective in its congeners. 

To this argument the Cambridge anatomist demurs, in words which may revoke in 
some minds the lingering echoes of the great Cambridge (and English) poet of our* 
century — 

" ' So careful of the type,' bat, no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone. 
She cries, * a thousand types are gone ; 
I care for nothing, all shall go.' " 

** Throughout the vertebrate series the limbs present a marked similarity in their • 
general construction, yet are subject to varieties of form as numerous as the various . 
modes on which their functions have to be performed. This grafting of an endless 
variety of detail upon one plan, in conformity with the endless variety of wants, feel- 
ings, and offices of the several animals — this combination of variety with uniformity, in 
which the deviations of each form from the others are no more than are absolutely 
necessary to attain the required end— constitutes one of the most striking features in 
creation. We cannot doubt that the working out of variety in detail in the several 
parts of an animal's frame, so as to bring each part into harmony with the others, and 
with the sensational and volitional qualities of the creature, is effected under the influ- 
ence of some high controlling law ; that the modifications of the limbs, for instance, in 
accordance with the peculiarities of the brain, and the attendant wants and desires of 
the animal, take place in obedience to some definite principle. But the nature of that . 
relation, and the manner in which the influences of the formative processes in different . 
parts are mutually operative, are subjects which lie too deep in the mysteries of nutri- 
tion for us even to venture, at present, to speculate upon. 

*^Tke similarity which pervades the general plan of the construction of the limbs, 
evidently has relation to, and perhaps may be said to depend upon, a similarity in the 
plan of their development The further we trace the fore and the hind limbs, and the 
limbs of various animals, back to their early embryonic forms, the closer do we find. 

1 
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that the resemblance between them becomes, one peculiarity after another disappearing 
till the several distinctive features are lost in a oneness of simplicity ; jnst as in tracing 
the different animals back along the paths of development we find them all reduced to 
one simple germ-form. Each germ is, of course, potentially different from the others, 
inasmuch as it is endued with the qualities requisite for the manifestation of its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities ; but they all start from one point, and the development of all 
proceeds in the same manner as far as is compatible with the ends to be attained ; and 
they diverge from one another in different ways and in different degrees, to evolve the 
several varieties of form which are observed in the several members of the animal 
kingdom. Thus the cause of their similarity lies at the commencement of their career, 
where the different species start from a common centre of resemblance ; and the several 
causes of dissimilarity operate with various, but on the whole with increasing, influence 
as the work of development proceeds. 

" Thus much we can perceive ; but if we attempt to speculate beyond this we incur 
the risk of error. We can see that nature works from a simple form, and builds upon 
a uniform plan, as far as possible ; but there seems no good reason to assume that she 
works up to, or with reference to, any ideal or archetypal pattern. , One cannot, there- 
fore, but entertain a doubt whether the introduction of the notion of an archetype into 
the minds of anatomists, and the consequent endeavour to make out that archetype, 
and to trace the approximations to it and the divergences from it in the various classes 
of animals, do not rather tend to lead the student from the true path of nature, and 
fetter rather than assist him in the comprehension and investigation of her works. 

" We venture upon this hint with some timidity, and not without much reflection, 
knowing that it is in opposition to the views of one whose labours in this field exceed 
those of any living anatomist, and whose authority is deserving of proportionately great 
weight. We feel, too, an unwillingness to cast a doubt upon a great and important . 
generalization ; for generalizations give a charm and an impetus to science, and it is 
vexing and disappointing to find them questioned when we have nurtured them, and 
enjoyed them, and looked to them as our helps to further progress. But, after all, it is 
l>y questioning and discussing, no less than by assenting, that science is to be advanced, 
and a theory, if true, will thereby shine forth brighter and clearer, and better fitted to 
light men on their way. 

*' This feeling renders me unwilling to assent to the expression that ' the same type 
has governed the formation of the two limbs ;' I would rather say that they are pro- 
ducts from one simple structure, their similarities not being the result of a subjection to 
one pattern, but of an emanation from one point under the influence of similar nutritive 
forces. So, likewise, it seems scarcely correct to speak of the 'fading away of the 
pattern,' unless we have stronger ground for belief in the existence of a pattern. 
Again, the statement that * the archetype is progressively departed from as the organi- 
zation is more and more modified in adaptation to higher and more varied powers and 
actions,' would seem to me more correct if the term * simple primary form' were substi- 
tuted for the word * archetype.' " 

To this it might well be answered that, diflBcult as many would find it to appreciate 
the distinction between an "archetype" and a "simple primary form," few could find in 
the whole of Professor Owen's views an assertion of the existence of an archetype in 
anything more than a subjective sense : in other words, of a plan which seems deducible 
from a coraparison of different animals, but is not, therefore, necessarily evinced by any 
substantive and independent existence, any concrete and perfect living example. 
Doubtless the assertion of such a view involves great risk of misconstruction. But, on 
the whole, the language of its promulgator has been singularly little open to misinter- 
pretation, and nowhere more accurate than where it has been most eloquent and 
•aspiring. Indeed, not even the passages above quoted are incompatible with such an 
opinion. Justice obliges us to add, that the essay before us is so far contrasted with 
Professor Owen's as that it includes various passa 



passages in which the words "type,** 
" homologue," " correspondence" are scarcely used witi that strict and logical exactness, 
the want of which, unless rigidly guarded against, would soon reduce the study of 
transcendental anatomy to the condition of some of the discussions in the no less diffi- 
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colt and sublime science of comparative philology ; tlie key to whicli has been malig- 
nantly alleged to consist in the application of two great principles in the comparison of 
languages and words — namely, that ** consonants are interchangeable, and vowels don't 
count. 

The relation above indicated by the author between that part of the history of deve- 
lopment which is common to various animals and their similar plan of construction, is, 
perhaps, one of the most philosophical and important of the many topics he has brought 
forward ; and one which, indeed, courts a further inquiry. Nor is it possible to deny 
that, to the strong arguments thus adduced, his views as to the unknown extent in 
which teleological laws, the details of which are at present concealed from us, may 
operate, form a fit appendix and complement. That the common plan of the Verte- 
brate series is related to the common development of its members, and to a life whose 
functions in general are, to a great extent, analogous in even the most unlike of its 
groups ; such is the conclusion which, in the absence of an archetype invertebrate, not 
to say the impossibility of finding less than one such for each of the invertebrate orders, 
many anatomists would probably concur with our author as being both most accurate 
and more fruitful of fixture inquiry, than the stately edifice constructed by Professor 
Owen. 

The other essay which heads this article mainly deserves notice for the able summary 
it gives of the views of various anatomists on the correspondent parts of the limbs. 
The chief novelty propounded by its author (M. Martins), which refers the antagonistic 
arrangement of the upper limb as contrasted with the lower to the torsion of the hume- 
rus on its axis, is one which, resting as it does upon an insujQScient basis of fact, is dis- 
posed of by the statement of Mr. Humphry — that the twist is apparent not real, being 
associated with no such torsion of the osseous tissue, and not even corresponding to 
change of that direction which this segment of the limb undergoes during the progress 
of foetal development. 



Review XIII. 

On the Medical History and Treatment of DieeaMS of the Teethy and the Adjacent 
Structures, Lectures delivered before the Members of the College of Dentists of 
England in the Session of 1858-9. By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., Senior 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, and Lecturer on Physi* 
ology at the Grosvenor-place School of Medicine. — London^ 1860. pp. 274. 

These lectures were intended, as their author states, " to hold up to those who are 
engaged in dentistry proper the medical aspects of their science ;" and they appear to 
us well calculated to carry out the object with which they are delivered. Without 
plunging into the troublous sea of dental politics, or considering the distinctive educa- 
tional and other differences which separate the so-called College of Dentists and the 
Odontological Society, we would observe in passing, that it is not a little remarkable 
that the former body, which, as we are given to understand, entirely repudiates the 
necessity or advisability of dentistry proper being established upon the broad basis of 
surgery, should have so wisely sought to strengthen their position and secure their 
advancement by seeking instruction in general principles ah extra. However the deter- 
mination to improve themselves in this manner originated, such lectures as these deli- 
vered to a body of dentists could not fail, if diligently studied, to do an infinity of good 
and to assist in the removal of such evils as of necessity wait upon the practice of den- 
tistry which is not most fully and systematically associated with the breadth-givjng 
studies of surgery, physiology, and pathology. The scheme upon which the plan for 
these lectures was originally drawn out has been so completely filled up that it appears 
to have been elaborated to an extent even greater than their immediate object required. 
Although professedly addressed to those of whom many had not the opportunities of a 
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feneral professional edncation, these lectures deal with subjects to be only compre- 
ended by those who have had the advantages of such an education. 
Amongst the headings of the various lectures will be found the following — ^viz. : The 
Constitutional and General Causes of some Diseases of the Teeth and adjacent Struc- 
tures — ^The Haemorrhagic Diathesis, Neuralgia, Hysteria, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, and 
Gout, in their relation to Dental Affections — The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 
as dependent on and influencing Dentition — Purulent Affections of the Gums, <fec. — 
Diseases of the Teeth and Maxillary Bones arising from the Effects of Mercury, Phos- 
phorus, Lead, and other Poisons — Diet and Modes of Life in their Influence on the 
Organs of Mastication ; and also a Chapter on Chloroform and the Narcotic Remedial 
Series, 

^ In considering the above subjects, the author has in several places given expression 
to views which possess great originality, and which are manifestly the result of long- 
continued and personal consideration ; but the chief merit of the lectures consists in the 
clearness with which general principles are adapted as a repository from which the 
specialist may enrich nimself. Moreover, we find that the subjects handled are most 
aptly and ingeniously illustrated in many cases, and the general language is forcible 
and racy, having here and there such a touch of quaintness as to amount unfortunately 
even to grotesqueness. 

The following passage, treating of the effects of malaria, in the introductory lecture, 
will show how the author brings his own experience to bear on this subject Speaking 
of the various poisons which implicate the teeth, he goes on to say, 

"That these poisons — or it were perhaps nearer the truth to say this poison, the evidence 
being in favour of a unit poison — acts only through the system, is clear from the fact that it 
produces general systemic symptoms of an intermittent kind, of which the tooth symptom is 
often but one, though it may be for the time the only symptom. How this poison finds its 
way into the system is a point of great obscurity. There is strong evidence that it is some- 
times carried by impure water and is absorbed by the stomach. In its intensity of action it 
is confined to particular districts of the country ; to marshy districts of the country of all 
others, where it lights up endemic disease. But in lesser intensity the poison lurks every- 
where, setting up neuralgic affections and tooth neuralgia, perhaps most of all. Often when 
least expected, this poison is doing its silent Work, and teeth are not infrequently sacrificed to 
its fury, which in structure are as sound as unbroken enamel or dentine can make them. I 
remember some Tears ago being peculiarly impressed with this fact In a village in which 
my i»x)fessional labours were once exercised, there was a small plot of ground covered with 
houses and little gardens. During one season I was constantly having under treatment some 
of the inhabitants of this locality tor the toothache ; I am afraid that under pressure of solici- 
tation and in ignorance of the cause at work, I drew inore sound teeth than diseased ones for 
the people of this place. In the ordinary course of professional practice, the origin of the 
mali^y did not at first engage attention. At length an adult male inhabitant of the place 
came to me, not with toothache, but with brow ague. He remained under treatment some 
time, and though relieved by quinine, did not recover. He went to one of the London hos- 
pitals, and was very properly advised to try a change of air. He took the change for a week, 
and had no sign of his disease. He returned home, and the disease at once returned to him. 
The same process was again, repeated with the same results. On his after report of these 
facts to me, I was led to attribute this disease and the attacks of others in the locality to some 
central and local cause. The cause once looked for was soon found in the shape of a common, 
foul and untrapped drain, the mouth of which was the open cloaca for the district. The drain 
emptied and cleansed, all the oases of neuralgic pain disappeared.** 

Again, the following quotation will serve to indicate well the author*8 method of 
illustration. Speaking of the difSculty frequently met with, where the h»morrhagic 
difithesis obtains, of arresting the bleeding from leech-bites, after alluding to the ^t 
that the blood sucked by the leech from a healthy person loses its coagulating power, 
he proceeds to state that — 

^^ A eertflin definite period is required after the removal of the leech before the blood which 
continues to flow through the wound possesses the power of coagulation. Thus the blood 
which is caught directly after the leech is withdrawn will not coagulate at all ; blood received 
five minutes fEiter requires twenty -five minutes to coagulate ; blood collected ten minutes later 
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still reqQires eight minates to ooagalate; and a foil half hoar is reqaired before blood regains 
its ordinary period of coagulation. The explanation of the continued flow £rom the leech-bite 
is, I believe, sapplied in the fact that the leech, while drawing, secretes from its body and 
impregnates the wound with a flaid which has the property of arresting blood.'' 

The whole of the chapter on the Haemorrhagic Diathesis, from which the above is 
extracted, is of considerable interest. We cannot forbear also quoting the following 
carious observations (bearing also on a now much mooted subject) made d propos of the - 
treatment of hsBmorrhage : 

^ In the ansemic condition upon which, as we have seen, the tendency to hamorrhage 
sometimes rests, the anamia will be found ordinarily to depend upon impure ur rather than « 
improper food. A person would become anamic upon the best cheer ever set on Royal table, 
if he ate in a cellar and lived in his dining-room. Fresh air, sunlight, and exercise are the 
remedies here. If the patient tells you he has all these necessaries, then you may look for 
some other cause, still, however, connected with the air respired. I will tell you of one cause 
—that is, excessive smoking. I do not think moderate smoking does harm, but immoderate ' 
smoking does every harm, and espeoiallv in producing a disordered state of the blood. I once \ 
Bobmitted the blood of a confirmed smoker to examination, generally and microscopically. In 
the morning, when the fumes were offy the blood drawn from his hand coagulated with 
moderate firmness, was of a red colour, and the red corpuscles were clearly defined ; at mid- 
day, when the fumes were <m, these conditions were all modified; at midnight, when the ; 
fdoiies of twenty-five pipes had done their worst, the blood drawn was of a dirty hue, and , 
nnooagulable, while the corpuscles, floating in a liquor of unnatural density, assumed every 
variety of outline. The cause of this change is easily given : with the smoke of the weed 
there ascends an alkaline principle, an ammonia. Blow the smoke of tobacco in one whifif ' 
over a glass plate moistened with hydrochloric acid, and on drying your plate, it is frosted 
with sal-ammoniac." 

The above experiment is a remarkable one, but it appears to us necessary, before 
attributing these changes in the blood entirely to the smoking of tobacco, carefully to 
exclude all other causes which might have assisted in producing them, such as the use 
of alcoholic drinks, a very ordinary accompaniment, as we know, of this immoderate use 
of the narcotic weed. Of such careful exclusion we look in vain for any evidence in 
the details recited. 

We might occupy more space in extracting such further passages from these lectures 
as would give our readers that interest in them which they merit, but the extended 
scope necessary is not at our command. We would briefly draw attention to the lecture 
on the influence of Diet and Modes of Life upon the organs of mastication, to that 
concerning Chloroform and the Narcotic remedial series, and to that concerning the 
effects of certain Poisons on the teeth, as containing new and suggestive material, and 
as being of much practical value. And as the subject has been more specially treated ' 
of by Mr. Salter since the lectures were delivered,* with a different result from that 
obtained by Dr. Richardson, we cannot forbear particularizing the views laid down by 
the former gentleman, as respects the effects of the eruptive diseases in producing caries, 
atrophy of the teeth, and disease of adjoining structure, &c. It is no doubt an ancient 
and a prevailing opinion that eruptive diseases do bring with them very frequently 
danger to the teeth and neighbouring parts. This view is held by Mr. Salter, who in 
the place alluded to above states that he considers that in the eruptive diseases the 
" materies morbi affect the teeth by virtue of their being members of the dermal or 
tegumentary system, the system upon which the poisons of the eruptive fevers spend 
their force, and that, blighted and irretrievably destroyed, they light up in the surround- 
ing periosteum an inflammation which, whilst it is destructive or curative, <fec. &c." 

Not so thinks our author, Dr. Richardson. His opinion is emphatically given, that, 
excepting sraall-pox, there is no proof that any of the eruptive fevei's produce the said 
affections of the teeth and adjoining parts alluded to ; but that these are rather to be 
attributed either to pre-existing syphilis, or to a " mercurial treatment pursued for the ■ 

* Tnuuaetions of the Pathological Society, vol ad. p. 209. 
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care of tbe disease. *^ Certain it is (he says) that the whole of the infantile diseases, 
small-pox excepted, may occur daring the formation of Uie permanent teeth, and yet a 
set of permanent teeth may follow as perfect as may be desired." This qnestion can 
only be settled by rigid observations carried on with direct reference to the qnestion. 

To bring oar remarks on this work to a conclasion, we mast say that in certam parts 
of these lectnres we find some expressions of opinion to which we can yield no assent 
whatever — as, for example, when the effects of malarious poisons are spoken of (p. 7) 
as " being limited to the period during which the body is subjected to them," or where 
(as at pp. 12 and 14) reference is made to syphilis as being "epidemic," and epilepsy 
spoken of as not probably being at any time the result of dentition (p. 141). Again, 
we should not be exercising a truthful criticism did we omit to state that these lectures, 
as a whole, appear to have been composed hastily. Indeed the author, perhaps, con- 
fesses this when he refers to tbe " suddenness" with which he was called on to deliver 
them. Certainly many indications of this are merely typographical, but yet, seeing 
that the volume is a reprint of what appeared originally in the * Dental Review,' they 
are to be answered for by the author. Thus, we have the word " odontotrophia," 
instead of " odontatrophia" (p. 11), giving a totally unintended meaning; and in three 
consecutive pages (87, 88, 89) the word " odontologia" occurs instead of " odontalgia." 
Similar obscurity is produced by the occasional substitution of certain words for others 
having a directly opposite signification, as when " temporary" (p. 144) is printed in lieu of 
"permanent," and "permitted" (p. 156) in place of "prevented." These defects are capable 
of easy rectification in any future edition ; and having "delivered our mind by 
remarking upon them, we are at liberty to sum up by stating our anticipation that these 
lectures will be extensively and profitably resorted to, not only by the mere dentist, but 
also by the surgeon-dentist, and, indeed, find deserved favour with all sections of the 
profession. 



Review XIV. 

1. The Surgical Diseases of Children. By J. Cooper Forsteb. — LondoUy 1860. 

2. Lectures on the Surgery of Childhood. Delivered at the Hospital for Sick Children. 

By Athol A.W. Johnson. Reprinted from the * British Medical Journal.' — London, 
1860. 

A BOOK on the treatment of children's diseases has long been a desideratum in surgical 
literature. Nothing of the sort, so far as we know, exists in any language. Of the two 
books which stand at the head of our page, the one does not profess to supply this 
deficiency, being simply a report of three lectures delivered last year at the Children's 
Hospital. Nor does the otner, though a much larger book, and bearing a more 
ambitious title, enter much more deeply into the subject. We confess to considerable 
disappointment on perusing Mr. Cooper Forster's volume ; we had so long hoped that 
the surgeons of this metropolis might have had the credit of producing some work on 
tbe surgical affections of early life which might be worthy to be classed with Dr. West's 
comprehensive volume on those which come under the care of the physician, that we 
were grievously mortified to find that Mr. Forster in his preface renounces all idea of 
making his work a complete one, and therefore, as it seems to us, deprives himself of 
all reason for publishing a book of this size and pretension. It may be very well for 
Mr. Athol Johnson to give us, in a small pamphlet, the cream and marrow of the sub- 
'ect, and to prove how well he could treat the whole matter when leisure and oppor- 
tunity may serve ; and we welcome this little paper as an earnest and promise of what 
we hope is to come ; but to what end, we would ask Mr. Forster, should we lighten our 
purse and load our book-shelf by the purchase of a large octavo volume, if we are not 
to have the subject accurately and completely handled ? Mr. Forster introduces his 
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volame in these terms : " Almost every case referred to has passed under my own eye. 
Accordingly, the reader must not anticipate a complete systematic treatise upon the 
surgical diseases of childhood. Where my own observation does not afford any data, I . 
have been silent" — {Pref,) 

Now this we venture to characterize as an error in principle. Observation and 
experience are so extended in these days, that if a man affect to stand exclusively on 
his own practice, and to write only on what has fallen under his own eye, he will pro- 
duce only a very fragmentary and imperfect book ; one which has no right to appear 
as a substantial treatise, or to lay claim to the rank of an authority. Accordingly, 
this work of Mr. Forster, though evidently the production of a good and experienced 
surgeon, should not have aspired to any higher honours than to appear in the columns 
of some journal of reputation, where the publication of the clinical experience of one 
who has enjoyed Mr. Forster's ample opportunities would have been very useful. 

If we were to search for the omissions, Mr. Forster would beg us to recollect that the 
work is not a systematic treatise, nor could we avoid admitting the plea for a book ia 
which diseases of the skin are treated in four pages, and infantile syphilis in the four 
succeeding ; in which rickets is not even mentioned, except in a small paragraph, which, 
to say the truth, is an insult to a large subject ; where all the other diseases of the 
bones are comprised in two pages interrupted by a woodcut, which appeai-s designed to 
impress on the reader's mind the rather familiar fact, that disease of the bones of the 
foot is accompanied by thickening and the presence of sinuses ; where no mention what- 
ever is made of the important surgical questions connected with the presence of effusion, 
of pus or other fluid in the pleura ; and where the question of surgical operation in 
croup is coolly handed over to the " physician ! " Against this latter doctrine we beg 
leave most earnestly to protest In croup, as in every other disease, no surgeon has 
any right whatever to perform an operation which involves the question of life and 
death without a very clear and intelligible reason for doing so ; and it is the part of an 
author who professes to have had large experience in such cases to guide his readers to 
the formation of such an opinion. The theory which would make the surgeon a mere 
scalpel-holder in the hands of the physician is surely antiquated ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, help regretting that Mr. Forster, who tells us that he has " performed the operation 
in various periods of the disease, and with varied success," can find nothing better to 
say about it than that he " doubts much whether when a patient is moribund be not 
the most advisable period for the proceeding.'* (p. 72.) Surely before accepting so 
astounding a doctrine as this, we may fairly ask our teacher to assist our judgment by 
some data of his own experience (or even other persons', if he would condescend to 
make use of the labours of his contemporaries), and by some reasoning based upon 
cases and post-mortem examinations. The point is one of no little importance, and if 
touched upon at all, should not be quitted in ten lines. 

Nor can we admit Mr. Forster's assertion, that " the entire matter of this work is 
original." — (Preface). For instance, on one very important disease — nsevus, it appears 
to us, on a perusal of the chapter referring to it, that not one word is said which is not 
most familiar to every person who has ever read of, or treated, the complaint, while all 
the more important part of it is avowedly borrowed from the writings of Mr. Birkett. 
In the chapter on stone in the bladder, again, the greater part of the matter is certainly 
as well known as * Quain's Anatomy,' though we allow certain original statements are 
introduced, which might reasonably be demurred to by the believers in that most ortho- 
dox work. We would mention especially the opinion which Mr. Forster enounces (p. 
1Y9), that the artery of the bulb is always wounded in lithotomy, and that he " scarcely 
sees how this is to be avoided." Mr. Forster advises that — 

"The knife should be plunged into the perinsaum just below the scrotum, and about a quar- 
ter of an inch, or rather less, to the left of the mesian line. The point of the knife should be 
directed towards the groove of the staff, and may be steadily thrust directly backwards, if 
possible, into the urethra.'' 

K the authors of the celebrated work above mentioned are to be believed, Mr. For- 
ster will find that the artery of the bulb may generally be avoided by making the in 
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cision less forward, less deep at the anterior end, and (if we understand our author 
rightly) less far from the raph6 of the perinseum. If Mr. Forster's meaning was, that 
in children the artery of^the bulb is always wounded, he ought to have made it clear 
that he does so limit his statement ; which, however, even so limited, we cannot believe, 
as we have had personal experience of numerous, operations in children where there was 
no sign of any deep artery whatever having been wounded. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that the reason why Mr. Forster always wounds the artery is because he makes 
his incision so much farther forward than usual. At the same time, we allow that in 
children division of the bulb of the urethra or its artery, is of less consequence than in 
older patients. 

Another subject on which we would remonstrate with Mr. Forster is the costliness of 
the work, induced by the introduction of uninstructive illustrations. What useful pur- 
pose is served by elaborate coloured drawings of rare forms of nsevus, and of the ravages 
committed by cancrum oris, and such-like matters ? They do not assist any one in the 
diagnosis or treatment of these affections, and they make the book unnecessarily expen- 
sive. If this volume were meant for an "edition de luxe" of some work on pathologi- 
cal anatomy, we should have pleasure in praising the accuracy and beauty of the pic- 
tures ; but if we had paid money for a book to assist us in treating children's diseases, 
we should want more useful matter for our shillings. Others of the illustrations are 
simply superfluous ; thus, Mr. Forster, after saying that in sounding for stone he prefers 
having the child held in the lithotomy-position on the nurse's lap, thinks it necessary to 
give us a picture of this elegant group ; and in treating of gastrotomy on account of 
injury to and cicatrization of the oesophagus, he gives us a drawing of the body of a 
patient on whom he had operated, to show, as he says, the position of the wound and 
the extent of the emaciation ; of which the second particular might surely have been 
left to the reader's imagination, and the first is quite accurately and unmistakeably 
described in the text. The subject hardly belongs more to the surgery of childhood than 
of any other period of life ; yet Mr. Forster has given to this single rare case occurring 
in his own practice, as much space as he allots to the whole subject of injuries and dis- 
eases of the bones. 

The numerous imperfections, then, of which some samples have been given above, 
show that Mr. Forster's book cannot take a very high place in our surgical literature, 
much less fill up the special void to which we referred in the commencement of this 
article ; yet we should be very sorry to speak of it as if it was destitute of merit, or was 
the compilation of an ignorant or inexperienced person. On the contrary, in several 
parts of the book subjects are met with which have been treated in a manner worthy of 
the reputation of the author and of the hospital from which a large part of his experi- 
ence is derived. We would instance especially the chapters on foreign bodies in the air- 
passages, and on hip-joint disease. Also, all through the book the opinions emitted 
are usually sound, and the sui^ery and pathology, as far as they go, are good. The 
mischief is that Mr. Forster has touched so many lai^e subjects and exhausted so few. 

Mr. Johnson's pamphlet is merely a report of three lectures delivered at the Hospital 
for sick children last winter, and reprinted from one of the weekly journals. They were 
intended to awaken the interest of students in the subject by pointing out its extent and 
the main topics which it embraces, with such observations on them as time admitted ot 
They answer their purpose most admirably, and will well repay the perusal of all who 
are interested in the subject ; but of course the space is too limited to allow of more 
than a brief mention of many most important particulars. Some, indeed, are hardly 
mentioned at all, but are probably reserved for future courses of lectures. We refer 
especially to diseases of the bones and joints. The section on malft)rmations is more full, 
. and conveys in a very short space a great deal of valuable information ; wanting, indeed, 
only some amplification and a few illustrative cases to form a complete treatise on the 
subject, excluding its orthopoedic branch, which Mr. Johnson has been obliged to omit, 
as Mr. Forster also has done. Still, the two books even put together will not make 
anything like a complete treatise ; and we would exhort those of our surgeons who 
have the experience and opportunity not to let it escape them, but to endeavour to sup- 
^ply our literature with what it has long wanted — a complete and accurate account of 
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the special diseases of early life which come under the care of the surgeon, and a care- 
ful and well-reasoned discussion of the methods of treatment which they require. 



Review XV. 

Introductory Lectures at the Re-opening of the various Medical Schools for the Winter 
Session 1860-61 : 

1. Medical Times and Gazette. Oct. 6th, 1860. 

2. The Lancet. Oct. 6th and 13th, 1860. 

8. British Medical Journal. Oct. 6th, 1860. 
4. Edinburgh Medical Journal. Oct. 1860. 

It will be difficult to give anything like a fair and detailed report of the lectures intro- 
ductory of our current session at the various medical schools, without appearing to add 
another to the list. By most of those who profess an opinion in the matter of these 
inaugural addresses, it will be considered that on the afternoon of October 1st, 1860, 
there was a full sufficiency of prologue to the drama which has now, in midwinter, 
reached its climax of interest, and is still in course of enactment. Certainly, the great 
bulk of the audience then assembled before the curtain would not care to be reminded 
of the preliminary part of the performance, at any interval of time short of the next 
sessional anniversary. Introductory lectures meet with small favour. No one owns to 
liking them. They "draw" well, they read and act well, "go oflF" well; but they 
don't work well. Nothing seems to come of them, and the lecturer generally registers 
a vow that the one delivered shall be his last. If not conceited and ill-conditioned, he 
is pretty sure to suffer a reaction from his laboured upward flights of thought and senti- 
ment, in an uneasy sense of having had too much taken out of him in the time, in a 
semi-consciousness of having " got up " more than he has learned for the occasion, 
with a misgiving of having been " found out " in it Especially is he alarmed at having 
kept all the talk to himself on matters which, if not altogether trite and conventional^ 
those who listen are least inclined to accept on another^s bidding. The boy-student, at 
the close of his audience of introduction, is left in a state of awe and hopeless bewilder- 
ment. His elder assessors rise from their seats, depressed by hearing how much mc^re 
of attainment is expected from the rising generation after a three years' curriculum, 
than they have been able to lay up for themselves in any given number of lustra,-— 
ashamed of their manifold deficiencies, aghast at the humiliation which they may expect 
to suffer in the consultations of their declining years. 

It was not always so. Before the days of journalism and criticism, when medical 
essays as yet were not, the teacher — lecturers then were teachers — addressed himself to 
his introductory lecture with an inward well-earned satisfaction which he did not care 
to conceal. He had composed it carefully, had transcribed and punctuated it, as if 
promised to the press. He delivered it with a suitable gravity of tone and earnestness 
of manner, and having thus proved, he never changed it. We have now under our eye 
a MS. introductory lecture of this kind, traced by the hand most revered by us, which 
year after year in the early part of this century, never failed to fill the old Hunterian 
Theatre of Windmill-street with willing and attentive listeners. There, ever mindful of 
the great October Tryst, long before the hour of lecture, on the floor and in the 
galleries of the stately beautiful museum, the profession, in its large sense of class and 
numbers, held its annual rendezvous from the several districts of the West-End. Town- 
bred pupils of both the Hunters, of Hewson, Cruikshank, and Baillie were there ; and 
there to' meet them, in fealty to their common school, were provincial celebrities from 
the far west and north, their sons and apprentices, as yet undistinguished, on duty at 
their side. Retired physicians from the colonies, soldier surgeons on hurried leave, or 
in charge of wounded from the Peninsula, sailor surgeons on a night run from Ports- 
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mouth and the Downs, farmer snrgeons, rosy and booted from the well-tilled east ; 
lawyers, literary men, and artists not a few, used to exchange their friendly greetings 
and gather round the lecturer with expressions of congratulation and good-will. Sum- 
moned from the gallery, punctually on the stroke of two, by the dissecting-room steward 
and quasi-anatomist, old John Howison, to "take their places," this phalanx of well- 
proved active talent was drilled to precede the lecturer to his chair in the well-appointed 
theatre where, ranged on the benches nearest to him, they never failed to emulate the 
boy-students above in the cordiality of their welcome. There are those still living and 
famons in this Kingdom City of London, first among the very first as surgeons, chemists, 
and natural philosophers, who would not refuse their assent to the truth of this old and 
somewhat faded picture. We present it merely for illustration, by contrast, of our pre- 
sent less formal professional gatherings on the same time-honoured anniversary of intro- 
ductory lectures, addresses, and discourses. The lecture to which we have alluded, the 
stock and staple " introductory " of many successive generations of students, was simple 
in its arrangement, concise and clear in its statement, kindly in its counsel. It gave a 
general view of the organized animal structure ; it theorized briefly with John Hunter 
on life and its principle ; it set before the assembled clansmen of this model school a 
succinct and very interesting history of the difficulties which William Hunter had 
encountered in establishing it. It recounted with honest pride the achievements of the • 
several teachers who had followed that distinguished man in a succession of usefulness ; 
and concluded with a few plain words of exhortation to those whose attendance implied 
their readiness to support the dynasty, and to do as had been, done before them. Be- 
tween the conventional sameness of the old-fashioned introductory lecture and the 
laboured novelties of the modern inaugural address, is there no likelihood of likeness, 
no promise of compromise, in the years to come ? How this question has been met by 
the introductory lectures of the present year is within our purpose to inquire. Our 
opinion will be the more readily and agreeably recorded, as it is that of the profession 
at large, exchanging without reserve among themselves, and reported with full and 
graceful comment in their public journals. There is a great deal to gather, and not a 
fittle to store from these October addresses. Loaves of an autumn day, there is in them 
much of form and glow, with cunning, well-packed fibre, that we would not willingly 
let die. Choice words of our picked men, talking their best on matters which they best 
understand, they deserve at least an intelligent curiosity. 

From the inci'easing number and growing sameness for some years past of these 
Inaugural Discourses, it has been suggested that the classes of the several London 
Schools should be assembled in some convenient central place of meeting, and that one 
orator in chief should do duty for the many. It is better as it is. Were the annual 
October harangue thus simplified and centralized, it would, on too many occasions, be 
fearfully formalized ; and we should forego our present contingent advantage of approach- 
ing the objects of our interest under competing guidance and from different points of 
view. The general tone of the addresses before us is frank, cheerful, self-reliant, entirely 
free from acrimony, and calm even to content. Among the various sounds which find 
utterance from the diflferent performers, there is no hint of discord, no trumpet blast of 
anger and defiance, no low wailing note of grievance unredressed. The movement of 
the many orchestras is one of measured, even time, and, as in the several passages, so 
in the rests, there is a consent, which in medical music is no less pleasing than remarka- 
ble. It is of happy augury and interest, that in the many earnest, animated harangues 
addressed to the classes of the rival London schools on the 1st of October, there is no 
breath of personal ill-will, no trace, by hint or imputation, of sectional jealousy and dis- 
paragement. Each vied with the other in a declaration of love and respect for the 
objects of our common profession, with an expressed determination to maintain its dig- 
nity, and to pursue its inquiries in the spirit of industry and truth. While in all these 
addresses there was a zealous advocacy of the claims of their respective schools, there 
was no one of the many which, with the exception of certain local and obituary Notices, 
might not have been delivered with full and equal propriety in the theatre of one schoi^ 
as in that of another. For many years past there has been no such evidence of tran- 
quillity in the social relations of our medical republic as that which now presents itsel£ 
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The lull is, as it would seem, complete. Is it to last ? Beneath this calm hushed level 
of our surface-life is eveiy germ at rest ? Is nothing coming up ? Are we, indeed, as 
much pleased with ourselves, with each other, and with our common patient public, as 
we are willing to appear ? Have we pleaded our last issue with the Government ? To 
our collective metropolitan interests, to our councils, colleges, and lecture apparatus we 
may find occasion to revert ; but what of our Unionist brethren, under the law, in the 
far country ? Have the farmer vestrymen ceased to bully, the tradesfolk and petty 
squires to domineer ? Are the soldier-surgeons at home and at ease in their mess ? Are 
they duly scaled and balanced with other " officers and gentlemen " in full, feir counter- 
poise of ration, forage, and pay ? Our sailor-doctors, are they snug at last in their 
cabins, so long and so grudgingly withheld ? Possibly to no one of the October orators 
did any one of these questions occur, as affording topic for their address. Yet enjoying 
this our present opportunity, we cannot forbear from suggesting them as fit subjects for 
discussion and active sympathy wherever medical men are gathered together in the 
common interests of their profession. That no comment was made on the preliminary 
examination of the medical student, as enjoined by the medical council, that no interest 
was expressed in the Oxford middle-class examinations by any of our educational Cory- 
phaei, as bearing on the great work which they inaugurated, has to us been matter of 
regretful surprise. We may give a stronger expression to these feelings on noticing the 
omission of all record of our late advances in the different departments of medicine, 
surgery, and pathology. Were the ophthalmoscope and the laryngoscope unworthy of a 
passing word ? Should we not have been again reminded of the world's great wonder, 
the subjection of pain to its antagonist, ^ther, by a review of the grave experimental 
reasoning which in many hospitals of Germany, France, and America have caused it to 
supersede the chloroform, as in 1848 chloroform superseded it? ^ther, the anaesthetic! 
— ^the crowning mercy vouchsafed to man in his agony, gracious in excess of the most 
passionate aspirations of humanity, marvellous in its effect beyond the wildest dream of 
imagination, scarcely yet to be realized — incalculable in its prevention of horror and 
misery, actual or recollected, to the world ! JEther ! akin in science to the steam-blast, 
to lightning, and the sunbeam, working with them on man's mind and senses up to the 
very climax of awe and grateftil veneration ! Was it by oversight, or failure of appre- 
hension, that ^ther, the anaesthetic, escaped all notice by the lecturer of St. George's, 
in his enumeration of the wonders of these latter days? Can it have been on his part 
a denial of what words are too weak too affirm ? Was no one ready among the sur- 
geons to denounce the new-born prejudice, real, stupid, or affected, that rejects the 
master remedy of bloodletting in all its contingencies, forms, and degrees ? Was no 
champion willing to lift the ban of utter proscription ft*om the lancet, and to re-asssert 
the necessity, in many junctures of disease, for its timely and sufficient use? Would 
that some physician of mature experience had opened the academical year by a grave, 
unsparing exposure of the practices now in vogue of poisoning the sick and the feeble 
with food which in quantity they vainly strive to digest, of spoiling blood that is healthy, 
of killing that which is disordered, of gorging the liver, of inflaming the lungs, of mad- 
dening the brain by wine, beer, and brandy without stint — thus quenching the intellect 
in its last expiring rays, forestalling the unconsciousness of death, and dismissing the 
patient drunken from the world ! This is but a reaction^ we are told, from the opposite 
extreme of ten, thirty, forty years ago — an equivalent of slaughter in compensation for 
the countless thousands who then were bled, purged, and starved to death. In this 
balance of destruction the result is one of small value to the statistician. To the physi- 
cian it is a double shame. 

Of medicine and surgery in their present daily practice, the lectures tell us nothing. 
Volunteers on the march, they decline to report progress, and will not even indulge us 
with its semblance, by marking time on the halt. We have already expressed our 
admiration of the harmonious movement, so remarkable in its combination,'at our monster 
anniversary concert. We now commend to the pleased attention of our readers the 
excellences in detail of the individual exponents of the great common orchestral theme. 
Wound up, as it would seem, by order, they go well together and in part. The fault at 
which we hint in their performance is one which, it may be, we are ourselves in fault to 
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find. It is not that their discourse wants music, but that they do not help us as clocks. 
They do not tell us the time of day. 

But here we must confess to an oversight, a strange one, to which we are only just 
awake. Absorbed in the old system of teaching, and listening exclusively to the lec- 
turer, we had forgotten the Press. By the essayist, by the journalist, by the monthly, 
weekly, quarterly, half-yearly reporter, the October analyst is now of necessity superseded 
in the history, social and intellectual, of our profession. How thorough the revolution 
which is here implied ! Time was, a yesterday to many, in which the influence of the 
periodica] press on the state and progress of medicine was so fitful and equivocal as to 
be hardly worth the count.. The mighty, never-resting engine of man's most enduring 
labour that is now directed in its movement by many the first among our master crafts- 
men, that finds employment for every willing hand, was used among us until lately for 
the laying up in store of huge bulky reams, which were only in occasional demand ; 
scarcely at all for the production of articles of daily necessity and hourly use. As a toy, 
or as a mill, it was manageable only by a few. Its directors were seldom in repute as 
practical working men — ^never, assuredly, as men in practice. Public opinion was not 
then its overseer. If not in a degree discreditable, it was never less than damaging to 
any surgeon or physician, aiming at practice, that he should be known especially in con- 
nexion with the medical press. The lecturer, he of the upper order, refused caste with 
the journalist and the publicist In their present relation how great the diff*erence ! 
How much of trouble before the change ! Much of the journalist's present rank he 
holds by, through, or in defiance o^ the lecturer. What the lecturer claims by patent 
in monopoly, the journalist transferred and sold as his own. There was bitter, unseemly 
recrimination. There was " law " There was the " reign of terror." Let us forget it 
Soon it was found that as the journalist rose by the lecturer, so was the lecturer made 
&mous and enriched by the journalist The union was made complete, for it was one 
of mutual great, and unalloyed advantage. Such it continues. Who now of practi- 
tioners is too " rare and delicate a monster " for exhibition by the press ? Who is 
ashamed of an essay that sells a number, and restores to its author an equivalent for his 
time ? Who refuses as unclean the wealth and honour earned by honest publication ? 
What is he who never reads, and ignores the journals, but the most audacious of idlers, 
or the vainest of simpletons ! Is any lecturer so nice on the point of honour, that 
he refuses the advertisement, by print, of any lecture that is worth the type ? What if 
the work of medical journalism were suddenly arrested by strike, or suspended by 
imperial decree ! How would such interruption affect the general business and interests 
of the profession ? Would it tell in any way on those of the individual surgeon or physi- 
cian ? Physicking and bone-setting, we apprehend, would go on much as usual in the 
various fields of practice. Every patient would be mated with his doctor. Yet in our 
corporate functions assuredly we should languish. The life of our house would have 
left it. As a community we should collapse. No drilling by any number of courses, no 
extension of curriculum, could again make a corps of us. We could recover only by 
recovery of the air and life-blood which we had lost, through the free spirit and minis- 
trations of the press. ^ 

How if every lecture-room were at once and finally closed upon its class ? How if 
lectures ceased to be — journals, essays, and case-reporting being suffered to remain ? 
Would any harm come of it ? Would learning and instruction cease ? Would there 
be one teacher, one pupil the less ? In our firm, grave belief, there would be little, if 
any, prejudice to the collective interests of our medical republic; and none whatever to 
those of the public at large. The talent excluded from the lecture;room would be more 
ingeniously and usefully developed by the opportunities and exigencies of the press. To 
the student there would be an economy, large and direct, in the matter of finance, with 
a proportionate increase of means for the purchase of books, of instruments, chemical 
apparatus, microscope, and other appliances. In the economy of time, always supposing 
him well inclined and well directed^ he would also be largely a gainer. Here is matter 
for close, grave, yet most delicate inquiry, upon which, soon or late, we all shall have to 
enter. 

There is a fine quality of negative excellence in our October Annuals of thfi present 
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year. Their bl^om is not gaudy ; the flower does not get the better of the plant. The 
range of thought is lofty, and though often soaring is never out of sight. There is no his- 
tory, no prophecy. There are few polemics. There never was less of the moral sublime. 
And so, in our critical capacity, we are signally comforted, for in composition the 
sublime can only with exceeding and increasing difficulty be distinguished from its vul- 
gar synonyms of clap-trap and twaddle. Of religious cant, the basest of rhetorical 
artifices, we who reverence Heaven may thank it, there is but little to offend. The boy- 
students were indulged, as usual, with their full allowance of trite maxims and mild 
metaphysics, but not with very much more than was good for them. Bacon, that 
unfailing piece of resistance in ethical repasts, was served out to them with wholesome 
moderation. Let us hope, from year to year, that less and less of the first hour of the 
student's winter-term of study will be wasted on these trivial platitudes. The lecturer 
who first meets and greets them in their class, if he be true to his calling and position, 
will never fail to secure their reverence for what of task and purpose he sets before 
them, even though it be not declared by injunction or formalized in phrases, which, at 
their best, are but the weak translation of home-taught rules and prayers. In truth, 
very, very few medical men engaged in the rude struggles of their profession, very few 
men competing in any busy section of public life, could find in their own attainments 
or antecedents a sufficient excuse (apart from egotism and vanity) for haranguing one or 
two hundred educated men on their moral and social duties. There is, indeed, a con- 
tingency of mischief in these gratuitous ethical episodes if they be coaxing, wheedling, 
flattering in their tone, sophistical in their framing, or in any the least degree equivocal 
in their tendency. Thus, a stereotyped assurance, endorsed by the lecturer, is forced 
upon the student from year to year, that, if he consents to work, success, in the limited 
professional sense of this much-abused yet most treacherous word, will be the unfailing 
result on his part of the bargain. Taking honour, charity, and religious obligation into 
the account, this dogma of the lecture-room is not, cannot, never will be true. It denies 
all earthly experience ; it flouts a revealed hope ; it unteaches truth. Many a brave lad 
of sound abilities and untiring industry has missed his opportunity of early or late 
advancement from want of means ; from mischance over which he had no control ; from 
the slander, jealousies, cabals, and disparagements of rivals ; from the prejudice, the 
arrogance, the dull offended vanity of supei-iors ; from his own nobleness of character ; 
from his frankness, his humanity, his instinctive horror of flattery, subserviency, and 
intrigue, his respect for his opponents ; in brief, from his self-respect. And this is true 
of the man, as of his father the boy. Many a man of clear head, of cold temperament, 
of capacity unbounded for labour, and using these advantages with discretion and to 
the full, has risen, in common phrase, to the top of his profession, not from or through 
his industry, however close and well directed, but by means and through acts made 
available in aid of his industry, which in his days of ease and triumph he finds it con- 
venient to forget, and which are forgotten accordingly. By the well taught, well-trained 
English student, who knows from his earliest home-lessons that envy and malice are 
positive in this work-a-day world, that through man's own vices and infirmities no meed 
of service can ever be assured from man to man ; by him who has been feelingly 
instructed in his rough-and-tumble schoolboy days under the law of collision with his 
fellows, that the best man is not always the best off ; by nine-tenths of the student class 
these ethics introductory are rightly understood and taken at their current value. But 
there are some among the young who, presented with this apparently simple " labour 
and success" standard of merit by those in authority over them, would be sorely per- 
plexed and cruelly depressed on finding that by it in their own case they were con- 
demned, even when their merit was greatest, and by others most approved. Success, 
they were assured, would be the certain reward of their labour. They have not suc- 
ceeded, therefore they must have been wanting in industry, or working in the wrong 
direction. Such would be their heresy of self- reproof ! Rather than this, let them 
hear the truth, the rough entire truth from the beginning — that in no profession, cer- 
tainly not in ours, is success the assured reward of merit, even when of a higher kind, 
than that of industry alone — that men may work as Harvey worked, and be hooted and 
put under ban for the very excellence of their work — living, it may be, as Harvey lived 
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into the glory of their work ; dying, as Harvey might have died, under their work, and 
the ruin which it had wrought. Disparaged, slandered, beggared, sfkrved, still let the 
boy-student be told that he must work ; work that he may live ; work that he may live 
to work ; for what and where is life's equivalent but in its work ? 

" Ein unmuss Leben ist ein fruher Tod." 

Tell him that, without his full store of labour he has uo chance, or next to none (cheat 
him in nothing), of success ; that, stocked with industry, he is ever ready for success ; — 
that there is yet another law, the which neglected, greatly to succeed is miserably and 
in truth to fail. 

As a further bonus upon honest industry, the slow division of our gentlemen cadets 
are flattered into the notion that by constant attendance on lectures and assiduous regis- 
tration of hospital cases, they can become inspired physiologists and surgeons, each with 
his attendant genius. " Genius is Labour," " Inspiration is Industry," we are informed 
on the authority of Buflfon, Carlyle, and others, by the lecturers in two different schools. 
This is a sophism, and the boys know it. They refuse the converse of the term, which 
it was calculated they would accept. Labour is not genius ; industry and inspiration 
are not convertible terms. A dunce of a genius, a genius of a dunce, an inspired idiot, 
if their teacher wills it so, but never a dunce who is a genius. Among themselves they 
know where the wit lies, and only look for it in certain directions. Wise in the extreme 
east. Dr. Barnes seems among his compeers best to understand the " First Year Stu- 
dent." In the few sensible words we transcribe, it seems that we learn to know them 
both, each through the other. 

" There is perhaps no profession in which a man need depend so little for success upon 
extraneous aid. This you will say is the sunny side of the picture. It has no doubt a reverse 
one — a side not without asperities and angularities. Upon this, however, I think it unmanly 
and unbecoming to dwell. Success rarely attends the querulous man. No doubt you will all 
have your difficulties, your disappointments, your days of expectation, and your hours of des- 
pondency. But unalloyed prosperity is not the lot of man, nor is it good for man. The true 
use of present adversity is to chasten and strengthen the mind ; to teach us to look hopefully 
into the future, not alone of this life, but of the life beyond." 

Work, work, work ! In every school this year, as time out of mind, there was the 
usual crack of the whip. For a year to come, it will not again be heard. The lecturer 
has talked his best. The student has been set to work ; who is to keep him at it ? 

As a profession, now in 1860, what is our state and condition, social, ethical, and 
scientific ? Are we true to the tone of our calling ? are we sound in the heart of our 
mystery ? are we with right minds on the right path ? are we in good working condi- 
tion ? It is in the spirit of these inquiries, and in full remembrance of the ever-present 
Press, that at a given place, on a given day, we consent to meet the herald-augurs of 
our tribe. And in the same spirit they, as best they can, are bound under tacit com- 
pact to meet us in our needful wishes. The sessional year last expired has not been 
barren of result, has not closed without its promise. How were its facts and inferences 
placed before the assembled profession ; and what report was offered of its reform, now 
an accomplished fact, its councils, its registration, its poll-tax, all under the Act ; in 
brief, of its medical politics ? 

" Hnsh'd is the stormy main, cold is Cadwallo's tongue." 

Agitation there is none. Reform is without sense or motion ; paralysed in its hour 
of triumph ; extinguished by the blaze of its own bonfires. We registered, we signed 
and delivered, and all was still. Labelled and receipted as forty-shilling freeholders, we 
cared no more for the franchise. It had become expensive. Reformers paid, reform 
did not. The Greeks had been too liberal of their gifts. Yet no one owned to having 
realized his two pounds' worth of registration. It is scratched off as a bad debt There 
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is not an allusion by any of the interpreters of the professional lingua Franca to the 
sittings, sayings, and doings of the council which is at once our constitution and our 
Parliament. One notice only, an oblique one, is bestowed on the register of twentjf 
thousand medioal patronymics and forty thousand sovereign coins. Dr. Wilks, repre- 
sentative of Guy's, speaks thus : 

•* He considered the registier of little use while gentlemen whose names were found within 
it were goilty of practices which were only worthy of the advertising quack. The distinction 
founded on titles was trivial, and to a certain extent artificial, whereas he TDr. Wilks) would 
rejoice to perceive a substantial difference; that those gentlemen who were legitimately regis- 
tered were in no way imitating the charlatans who were prosecuted by their Registration 
Societies." 

These are true words, and good in their truth. In the heart and limbs of our living, 
working, professional body there is no substantial difference. In 1860 we are what we 
Were in the days of ante-registration. There is now among us, registered or unregis- 
tered, just as much false, pretentious physic, with surgery to match, regular or irregular, 
as when our volunteer battalions had not yet passed their Government muster, and the 
40,000/. poll-tax was still in our pockets. Let us listen further to the voice from the 
Borough : 

" Dr. Wilks considered that the great hope of the regeneration of the profession lay in the 
proposed union of general practitioners with the College of Physicians. He considered that 
the disconnexion of the profession from Apothecaries* Hall, and its re-erection on the basis of 
the College of Physicians, would be of immense benefit to the public, for they would thus be 
taught no longer to associate in their minds the art of medicine with drugs." 

The profession to be born again, and built up again on a basis, wide, deep, and stable 
as that of the college in Pall-Mail East! A secession, lasting and complete, of medical 
plebs from the City side of Temple Bar ! All physicians and no apothecaries I The 
result a benefit to the public, as to itself, immense ! Certainly it is better for the gene- 
ral practitioner that he should no longer be an apothecary ; for the apothecary, like the 
Turk, is sick and past cure, and with no will but that which is to be administered by 
his haughty rivals. Here is a painfully curious question. It will obtrude itself. How 
at last will the apothecary die ? Will it be by a sudden onslaught of the legislature, by 
a revocation of the glass and bottle edict of 1816 ; by an act of suicidal frenzy ; or, let 
it so be hoped, by a slow and painless process of extinction ? Virtually he is no 
longer with us, and therefore let no man henceforth Hope to be an apothecary. But let 
no man, least of all a physician, fling out his heels at the dying rhinoceros. The apo- 
thecary did his duty — his full duty — and, alas ! in excess of zeal, a good deal mor^ than 
his duty — to the physic-loving public, when the physician fell very far short of his. 
He examined and took security from nine out of ten of those who handle and prescribe 
drugs ill their fearful variety, when the physician declined so to soil his hand. In 
respect of that wonderful trait in our national character now in process of rapid change 
— ^the passion for physic, with its reckless indulgence, the hardest thing that can be said 
of our old time-honoured, time-fitted apothecary, is that he was a true Englishman. 
Let the saddle be placed where of right it belongs. In the palmy days of trading 
physic — during the Regency and the two following reigns, the British public was always 
insisting on giving the doctor a mount. Sick or well, it would be ridden, and moreover 
neighed incessantly for its drench. Nothing loth, physician and apothecary — such was 
then the usage — rode double in front hard and bold for many a good year, until, liking 
the pace, the surgeon — one at least too many — got up behind. Three pairs of spurs, 
and each spur a lancet ! ! Then at last the patient, overweighted, lay down with his 
burden, declined all conventional grooming, and kicked at every dose that was not 
water in the bucket, or a globule, infinite, of nothing at all. 

It was but short, this interregnum of the drugger dynasty. To many it brought 
wealth and consideration ; yet through it how many suffered, and how many died ? 
Thirty years ago, during the convalescence of a severe illness, we strove to busy our- 
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selves by looking over huge reams of recipes that had been filed for a long series of 
years by the great apothecary firm of the West End. It was with something like 
humiliation (we were then young, ardent, and honest) that we traced the fast ascending 
movement of prescription from the occasional '^haustus bis in die sumendus'' of Baillie, 
Pitcairn, the Warrens, and the Heberdens, to the " quarts and sextd qu&que hor4 post 
pilulam prsescriptam" of the physicians then edging or rushing into upper practice. In 
those days the physician who would not operate largely in the drug trade threw away 
his chance. He might be a great anatomist, a profound nosologist, but if not of 
acknowledged profligacy in prescription, he was " sceptical," had " little confidence in 
remedies," and so was set aside. • Baillie, it will be said, was an exception. But Baillie 
was a pathologist, and pathology was then a novelty that was in itself a prescription. 
One is vexed and sorry, in these days of pure non-trading physic in its chastity, that the 
large majority of medical men were at one time dependent on the sale of drugs for their 
livelihood. But let it not be forgotten that such trading necessity was the custom of 
the time ; and in useful necessary trade, who in this country will assert that there is 
degradation or dishonour ? To the Company, as merchants trading in an article which 
they proved by daily use, as chemists working in a laboratory of which such men as 
William Brande and Warington have directed the powers and resources ; to the apothe- 
caries of the London Hall, what but respect is due from those who remember retail 
pharmacy in its days of scandal, when Jacob Bell, its hero president of the future, had 
not yet summoned his compeers to their long and successful task. 

" A gain immense to the public," we are further told by the Lecturer of Guy's, when 
there shall be no apothecary among us, save and excepting the apothecary-regenerate 
and on a basis, the location of such basis to be provided by the College of Physicians, 
The public, we apprehend, will find no balance in their favour such as they would most 
care to find at the close of the year, in their relations with their apothecary, or, as they 
may prefer to call him, their family doctor. Off his basis, he will be to ihem in name 
and position just what he always has been. On his basis in Pall-Mall East, they will 
know nothing about him ; and there he must not stay, or he will starve. Apotheca- 
ries, irrespective of the name, as things in truth, and as personal realities, we take plea- 
sure in assuring Dr. Wilks, will never cease from the land. In this country, the medical 
man dispensing his own medicines cannot be dispensed with. Never, assuredly, was the 
apothecary element developed in a greater variety of form than at this present time. 
There is the old genuine trading apothecary, master, warden, or licentiate of the City 
Hall, and nothing besides ; there is the Scotch or foreign graduate, practising as an apo- 
thecary in London or elsewhere; the emeritus and recanting apothecary, with or with- 
out a degree, lately admitted into membership of the London College of Physicians ; 
and lastly, the proposed apothecary licentiate of the Royal College, providing medi- 
cines for his patient but forbidden to call himself physician. Honour and respect to 
them all while faithful to their common trust. Renunciation of the Hall and its doings, 
adhesion to the College and its dignities, are the two recipes on which the Guy's orator 
insists for the regeneration of the profession. Will he, can any surgeon or physician 
maintain, that from the fees and abiurations required during the last two years by the 
authorities of Pal I -Mall East from the many recanting graduate apothecaries, any the 
smallest result by drop or scintillation has been as yet, or will be secured, for the renewal 
in its flame and current of our professional life ? To us it has seemed that in this mon- 
ster proselytisra for present interest there was a dead loss of dignity. Of this unseemly 
scramble for proffered honours, no hint was given, not a word was uttered by any one 
of the. many who at our great October gathering hail full and exclusive liberty of speech. 
Yet among them, renouncing his opportunity — oh ! rare faculty of silence — stood he, 
registrar of the regenerated, who had assisted at the new birth of our full-grown bro- 
thers from the Hall. How 'scaped we telling from him of what he best could tell — the 
deluge of the doctorate ; — the wild buffalo rush from wholesome feeding-places to stalled 
enclosures and prairies without pasture ! He had stood at the gate, aside from the wild 
scamper, and had scored off the ingoings of the herd. Have we indeed seen the last of 
it ? Is the act over — ^the curtain down ? We would gladly compound for ** claudite" if 
^ pl^udite" be impossible. The amiable registrar, it is true, eliminated a joke from a 
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question which he did not care to answer, of " Who is a doctor ?" It was a miss. The 
riddle was too easy. " Who is not a doctor ?" would have been the harder guess. 

We linger still with Dr. Wilks, finding him very good company for the work we 
have in hand. He examines without fear, and tells of what he sees. The great special- 
ity question (and this is remarkable) was encountered by him alone of those prominent 
at our last October meeting. With characteristic vigour he assailed the specials along 
the entire line of their position, massing his principal attack on their hospitals in the 
centre, and harassing them on both their flanks of practice and publication. All that 
could on one day be done against the enemy was effected by Dr. Wilks. But the bat- 
tle is far from over; the lines are still untaken, and by no living assailant will the end 
be seen. If the specialists surrender, it will^ not be to any force acting on their front. 
No fire of protest and denunciations, however well served by committees in battery, will 
drive them from their ground. They may be broken up (with many it will be so) by 
a failure of supplies. Large sectional divisions of regular professional troops, with gene- 
ral hospitals for their head-quarters, have sometimes been in jeopardy from the same 
economical difficulties. It seems that our brother practitioner, Oliver Goldsmith, was . 
a volunteer in this civil war of the profession, some eighty or ninety years agj. When 
can we hope that it will end ? The darling of our Epglish literature is so invariably 
welcome wherever we meet him, that we repeat without hesitation the passage of which 
Dr. Wilks has made such happy use : 

"In other countries the phy3ician pretends to cure diseases in the lump. The same doctor 
who combats the gout in the toe shall pretend to prescribe for a pain in the head, and he who 
at one time cures a consumption shall at another give drugs for a dropsy. How absurd and 
ridiculous I This is being a mere Jack-of-all-trades. Is the animal machine less complicated 
than a brass pin? Not less than ten different hands are required to make a brass pin, and 
shall the body be set right by one single operation? The English are sensible of this force of 
reasoning. They have one doctor for the eyes, another for the toes ; they have their sciatic 
doctors, and inoculating doctors; they have one doctor 'Who is modestly content with aeouring 
them from bugbites, and five hundred who prescribe for the bite of mad dogs.*' 

For our own parts, thankful for all that is said on both sides, we are inclined to washi 
our hands of this quarrel. Its argument is too wide for our limits. The facts are few, 
and before every one. There has been an abuse of a principle, wise or simple, faulty 
or the contrary, as it may be ; still a principle and its abuse. A cause with a fair out- 
ward seeming has been caricatured by the extravagance of its advocates. To the: 
abuse and to the absurdity a check, through the press, has been already given. The 
cause is still on plea. In the meantime the high-toned remonstrance signed by the 
i^"^ with names, and the "many others" without, now circulating widely through 
the profession, will be made to serve as an advertisement for certain special hospitals 
and institutions, the least reputable of those which are summarily and in the mass con- 
demned. The prevailing tone of our pathology, limited, partial, structural as it is, 
has much to do with the speciality of our haspitals as of our book-writing. The manly 
denunciation by Dr. Wilks of this inveterate perversion of our one great purpose, will 
be read with thoughtful interest, even by those who recover in his words the echo of 
their own, repeated with fruitless iteration through the space of long and distant years.. 

" He considered that the body was so fearfully and wonderfully made that it was impossible 
to treat one organ separately ; and as regarded any additional knowledge of disease which was 
said to be obtained by the attention being directed to any particular form of malady, he much 
doubted if this was the case, since diseased conditions were so commingled that they could 
not be isolated ; and taking cancer as an example, the selection of cases of this affection, as it 
attacks the external part of the body only, and isolating it from other morbid conditions from 
which it has no actual line of separation, appeared to him (Dr. Wilks) to be the very best 
method tor remaining utterly ignorant of its nature. He was sorry to think that special 
hospitals were often established from interested motives; and he spoke of the degraded posi- 
tion in which the medical man placed himself who was always begging for his charity,^ and 
advertising his cores in the newspapers.'* 

8 
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There is another question of great interest now before the profession, which in its dis- 
cussion may be found to have a close practical relation with special surgery, specific 
remedies, and their attendant advertising hospitals. Has it ever occurred to Dr. Wilks, 
has it never occurred to the remonstrants, self-proclaiming and anonymous, that were 
the assistant-physicians and surgeons of our great general hospitals more satisfied with 
their position and its contingencies at home, they would be less likely to seek for special 
advantages abroad ? that much of the eccentric movement of our younger professional 
aspirants would be balanced by a more even method of compensation, and might be 
centralized under a law of progress which, if not uniformly rapid, would be less irregu- 
larly slow. On this most likely and promising topic there was on October 1st, a strange 
unanimity of silence. Whether from failure in moral courage, or from excess of moral 
delicacy, who shall venture to pronounce ? We leave it undisturbed. The question 
just opened is in many ways perplexed. The grievance which it implies is palpable, but 
slow to ripen for its own relief. For a lustrum, as we fear, of sessional years to come, 
Surgeon Sisyphus and Graduate Tantalus of our hospital wards, 

"Ever climbing, never up: always sipping, not to sup," 

must submit to their traditional destiny ; content, in modern phrase and presentment, 
tx> be distinguished as the slow men of a fast age. 

Within thfe easy memory of man, the address or lecture introductory to a course of 
medical study wanted what was essential in the opinion of its audience, if it failed to 
assert, on behalf of the lecturer and his profession, a full belief in the truths of revelation, 
with an angry horror of materialism and infidelity. At the beginning, at the end of his 
address, generally in the climax of its peroration, always, somehow, and somewhere, the 
orator contrived to introduce to his expectant listeners a shadowy, uncomfortable per- 
sonage, designated for the nonce collectively as the clergy, or individualized as an anxious 
mother, whose cue it was to denounce physiology as synonymous with paganism, and 
the study of the human body as an employment leading somewhere lower than the 
grave. Thereupon the champion professor put in an emphatic, alas! too often a lengthy, 
vapid counter-plea of religious orthodoxy. And so, with approving cheers, the obtrud- 
ing puppet theologian was dismissed ; the secular religionist was silenced, and no more 
creeds or confessions were imposed on the class until October 1st in the following year. 
Yet be it not supposed that our disclaimer was self-accusing in its own excuse. These 
outrages on the moral and religious character of our profession were notoriously fre- 
quent ; moreover, they were undoubtedly abetted by certain sects of the clergy, and this 
at a time when the clergy, in their collective character, had least right to denounce any 
other section of society for shortcomings in the doctrines or practical duties of the reli- 
gion which by example they professed to teach. And so it went on, a false passage of 
arms, for the better part of a century ; Religion deprecating the assault. Science ashamed 
of the defence; each combatant tilting annually with his opponent's shadow, and shout- 
ing defiance, at impossible distances, from coign of vantage on ground of his own choos- 
ing. It was time that this volunteer sham fight of the divinity doctors with the doctors 
of physic, unholy were it not childish, fratricidal if not a sham, should pass with things 
of the past ; that it should miss its anniversary, and fail to come off. 

Vertuntur tabulce — medicine became humane ; theology more usefully busy. There 
was a common ground on which to meet, a common cause to defend. In matters of 
&ith for some years past we have been left very much to ourselves. These unworthy 
bickerings are at an end. The censorious professional divines who used to molest us 
have been of late years too much occupied with each other to waste time or breath upoa 
us. And now, after long truce, in 1860, one of our chosen spokesmen, chief, without 
prejudice, of his year, has thought fit to close his address to the ^ gentlemen, ladies, and 
gentlemen students" assembled in the theatre of St. Thomas, by warning his audience, 
.against certain rationalistic and irreligious clergy engaged in the higher branches of 
.education. 

^* He specially cautioned his hearers against those monstrous perversions of science which 
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had Id these days been exhibited, and painfal to add, by clergymen of the Eslablished Chnrch ; 
nay, worse, by professors in the very nniyersities to which yonng men abont to become 
mioisters of the GK>speI resorted for theological instrnction. From the prodnetions of these 
so-called Rationalists, it would seem as if the redemption of a fallen and sinfol world was not 
to be proclaimed by the supernatural interposition of the Deity, but in another revelation, 
that of science : so that the humble Christian, yearning for the salvation of his soul, was to 
look for his assured hope to physiology and physic, especially to the principles of animal 
developement which played so large a part in the hew theology. If they were so far sub- 
nussive to this rationalistic school, the immortal beings of whom God had graciously said, 
^Let us make man in our image after our likeness,' might even attain to the dignified con- 
da^on that they were the direct and lineal descendants of a baboon, of tiie hideous being 
which they might any day see in the national collection, the Troglodytes Gorilla, the highest 
of the animal creation, but yet a brute that perishes, and as widely separated from the divine 
form of man as the heavens were from the eartb.^' 

This is sad, It is a spoiling of lively hopes ; the renunciation of a glorious promise. 
Never has there been more show of dawn in the twilight shades of physiology than 
that to which we now advance. The science of life in its complicated agencies is no 
close monopoly of master craftsmen and tbeir apprentice students in the arts of surgery 
and medicine. It is no longer an affair of guild. Now fii-st since our profession held 
and kept its own, theologians, acute, charitable, and profound, heart and head worship- 
pers of the one God, ubiquitous in spirit, and incarnate, are pressing to our schools, 
asking for our books, craving for our guidance in paths to them as yet unknown ; and 
because forsooth a few of such, exceptional minds, adopt a line of thought along which 
we may not follow them without indignation, and attempt to render physical science 
subservient to their experimental views, are we to turn and reject their proffered 
association in the pursuit of natural knowledge ? Surely, remembering that natural and 
revealed truth have but one source, and how on all sides and in a multitude of ways 
apparent discrepancies between them have gradually but certainly been eliminated by 
patient, trustful, and strictly philosophical investigations, there can at this time of day 
be no real cause for fear as to the issue, or any anxiety lest our profession should suffer 
by contact with "idealism." Again, considering the nature of the publication in 
question, its abstruseness, and the little likelihood there is of its finding its way into the 
hands of the medical student unsought for, we object to the raising of the question of 
infidelity in connexion with the book, inasmuch as this is but^ to go out of the way to 
sow doubts in the minds of those who would have escaped them, and uselessly to excite 
a curiosity which, according to Mr. Grainger's showing, would be dangerous. Men of 
letters, smitten with the love of our sacred lore, are renouncing history and romance 
for the study of themselves in their vital relations as organized sentient beings. 
Shall we repel these men in the matter of natural science, because we agree not 
as to the matter of theology? And he who links by analogy all things that live 
with each other and with himself, is he, the poet-philosopher, without his place in our 
modern school of vital science? Poet-philosopher, what words are these? How 
gracious, how^ fit for reverence, each- without the other ! How majestic, how divine in 
their cotnbination ! Love, wisdom, creative power 1 Assuredly in the study of our 
compound life such attributes are not of light account. Poet-philosophers ! Aristotle 
was poetical ; Goethe and Shakspeare were philosophers. Both were playwrights — one 
was a play actor. From the great German we first learned the structural homologies 
of the cranium with the vertebral column. In the doctrine of colours he is moreover 
an authority most ingenious and suggestive. Of Shakspeare do we not all know by our 
own inner life that he teems with physiology ? 

" There are many sensations felt by thrill and shock, instantaneously and simultaneously 
through the system, which begin and end with the^blood in its general mass and current. 
This indeed seems to be the way in which passion and strong emotion work upon the human 
frame. Their immediate effect is felt in those parts of the body in which the blood is collected 
in the greatest abnndanoe: they are further made known by the flushed or pallid cheek, by 
the bloodless lip, by the glaring brightness or dim suffusion of the eye. These physical 
expressions of human feeling have been best noted by the two men to whom in their respec- 
tive ages man's compound nature was practically and thoroughly known, by Horace and by 
Shakspeare." 
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More tban one mind of this poet-philosopfaer class is now at work in this country 
with us and for us, on the great problem which our profession has to solve. And 
already, by analogies of widest suggestion and r«iipearch, the most varied and delicate, 
they have helped and animated us in our task of duty. Let us welcome and thank 
them as they deserve ; using them as they wished t6 be used. It is a sorry jesting and 
self-damaging partisanship which banters them. Refusing the mystification of the 
" nervous system" (as the term is often vaguely made use of), shrinking from the too 
frequent cruelties of experimental vivisection, does the student of life thereby cease to 
be a physiologist ? And here we cannot forbear stating our fears that operations on the 
living lower animals have of late become much more numerous than is necessary for the 
elucidation of physiological difficulties. True it is that, conducted circumspectly and 
by a good observer, they may in many cases be rendered highly instrumental in further- 
ing the curative art, and thus subservient to the wants of man ; and when undertaken 
with this view, and with such due precautions to prevent unnecessary pain as every 
humane mind would devise, we cannot but think such operations allowable and required. 
This is, however, very difierent from the lavish and reckless cruelty which we have 
reason to believe oftentimes characterizes these procedures when publicly conducted, 
partly to establish some scientific point, but not infrequently paraded for the purpose of 
eliciting the savage applause and admiration of a wondering audience for sleight-of- 
hand. It is but a single step from the revolting exhibitions of the amphitheatre for 
"Experimental Pathology and Operative Physiology," and under the fascination of 
cnielty, the student finds himself, without horror, in the torture chambers of Alfort. 
All honour to Professor Spooner, who has already denounced this scandal gf the age in 
his introductory lecture at the Veterinary College of London. The accounts lately 
published in the newspapers of the Alfort Pandemonium are true to the letter. When 
residing in Paris, some thirty-five years ago, the writer consented, on the urgent request 
of the late Sir David Barry, to witness an experiment instituted by him at the 
Veterinary College of Alfort on the mechanical effects of inspiration as influencing the 
circulation of the jugular veins of a horse. In one of the yards through which we 
passed to where some distinguished French physiologists were assembled to meet us, we 
came upon a group of students engaged in dissecting different parts of the same living 
horse. The unutterable cruelties which were then being perpetrated by the boy 
operators seated on the flunks of the mutilated horse ; the coarse jesting on the agonies 
of the slowly-tortured animal ; the brutal battering blows by which any inconvenient 
movement of its head was resented, return to us still from time to time, in dreams 
which from their sickening hoiTor we dread the most. 

To this level, unless care be taken, may the student be made to descend under the 
example of his teachers, and by the usage of the schools. Think of one's own son or 
younger brother presented with a prize decorated — couronni in French phrase — for dis- 
secting a horse alive ! " After all, it is but a very limited knowledge that is gained from 
experiments on living animals," was the opinion expressed within our hearing, a quarter 
of a century ago, in a large company of medical men, by a very distinguished member 
of our profession, whose early reputation as a physiologist had been established in great 
measure by researches of this kind. 

" Your Highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart," 

says Dr. Cornelius to Cymbeline's Queen, when she presses him for 

" • . . . those most poisonous compounds 
Which are the movers of a languishing death, 
But though slow, deadly," 

of which she wills 

" To try the force on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging." 

A woman, we are led to hope, will take this present horror from the time that suits 
not with it, nor with any time to come. Mary Somerville, once a Fairfax, has, we are 
told, addressed a memorial on this abomination, from the far side of the Alps, to the 
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chief horseman of France. May the Imperial sympathy of her who sits beside him sup- 
port our generous countrywoman in her double self-imposed task of rescuing the noblest 
of animals from torture, and his boy-tormentor from the shame of inflicting it. 

The melie of polemical warfare is amusingly illustrated by the first public result of 
Mr. Graingei'^s attack on the " Rationalistic " essayists. Within ten days from its 
delivery, this introductory lecture was denounced as materialist and rationalistic by a 
journalist who had been scandalized by the lecturer's nervine apparatus for the produc- 
tion of thought^ and his chemical re-agencies for the development of the sentient 
functions, as set forth in the following passages : 

" Hence we conclude that no action whatever takes place in the living body without caus- 
ing an equivalent change in the organic matter implicated, — that, therefore, in this state of 
existence, there is no pore manifestation of life apart from matter : no motion, for example, 
takes place without a corresponding change, which is called waste, in the ultimate substance 
of the muscle implicated ; no nervous current occurs but at the expense of the nervous matter ; 
nay, even iu the subtle operations of the mind, no thought arises Avithout exhausting a portion, 
however minute, of the grey nervine of the brain." " I have myself for several years been 
satisfied, and have so explained the matter in my lectures, that if the exact chemical constitu- 
tion of any organic substance, however complex, were known, and if we could present the 
component elements to each other precisely in the right order and manner, we could form 
muscle, nervine, and bone." 

Was the lecturer without misgiving when he spoke these words ? Had he forgotten 
them when he denounced the Rationalistic clergymen for resting overmuch on physiology 
and science ? Rationalistic or not, this localizing of thought in the cineritious struc- 
ture of the double brain, this amalgamation of logic and pure mathematics " by equiva- 
lents," with corresponding infinitesimal atoms of grey matter, always appeared to our 
hmited apprehension as materialism burlesqued, or materialism under mystification. 
Thought in the double rind of the double brain! — Thought in the pineal gland! — 
Thought in this, that, or the other pulpy morsel 1 — Everywhere revealed, let us seek it no- 
where. Thought is not a thing of bits and pieces. Thought is a presence ; without a place. 

Having had it all his own way with the Oxford and Cambridge essayists, the lec- 
turer spares a few closing words for the correction and dismissal of the most specious 
of modern interlopers on the waste, unsettled district of traditional physiology. 

While forbearing to touch the great argument now in process of elaboration by thfe 
roaster mind in which it originated, let us not be seduced by Mr. Grainger's somewhat rhap- 
sodical peroration into an undue admiration of ourselves in respect of our structural 
humanity. Let us not be frightened by an instinct of jealous horror into the absurdity of 
denying all community of make and material with the things that soar and the things 
that crawl. In every fibre of every muscle, in every filament of every nerve, does not 
the anatomist trace the closest parallel of resemblance between his own double sym- 
metrical body and that of the twin-shaped mammal which beholds in subjection. No 
one has ever looked at the sectional bands of the abdominal recti muscles without being 
reminded of a serpont. We can all testify to certain disagreeable suggestions pre- 
sented by the lower bones (least and lojwest of all) in the sacral prolongation of the 
spinal column. Eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, are we not in fimction identical 
with countless millions of creatures whose destiny has not been human ? Why this 
vain denial of great physical truths^ patent as light to the dullest sense and plainest 
understanding? Why this presumptuous, wilful blindness in fkce of a design where 
nothing is dark ? Why, but that in our self-assumed attribute of excellence, being 
vain we are wilful, being presumptuous we are blind. The family likeness, it would 
seem, is shocking in our eyes. Is our own race one of constant uniform beauty? Are 
our individual personal attractions always of the super-monkey order ? Is the aboriginal 
Australian less hideous than the troglodyte baboon of the British Museum ? Were the 
Irish Celt recruits of Pio Nono lovely as Antinous in the eyes of those who live beneath 
< he Capitol ? We glory in the forms, express and admirable, of our living human 
structure : so would the elephant and the monkey glory in theirs, had the faculties oi 
thought and comparison been added to those of sense and sensation, which they enjoy 
with us in common. As regards beauty, let us ever remember that even among our 
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hnman selves its standard is conventional. Content to be as God made m, let ns deny 
no identity, refuse no analogy of physical form or structure with the other created things 
which, mere uncreating workers as we are, we dare to designate as the lowest of His 
animated works. Do we not disparage His Image by reviewing it as a thing of earthly 
sight, as reflected from the human face and form alone among created things? Even 
in a mere physical sense can we thus limit ubiquity ? And can we without irreverence 
consent to receive in a sense entirely and exclusively physical the words ia.which-our 
nature most exults? Is not the image spiritual, of Him who is Himself a Spirit? 
Assuredly (whatever the analogies of our structural form) it is in our faculty of thought, 
love, and veneration, that the image of all creative power declares its presence by reflec- 
tion. Though the shrine be human, here pictured it abides, a spirit in our keeping. 

We are compelled to these remarks by the undue importance which, as it seems to 
us, is attached by Mr. Grainger to the external configuration of our race. The super- 
natural dignity ascribed by our lecturer to the human animal, as regarded in its physi- 
cal aspect of form and feature, contrasts strangely with the doctrine of communism so 
prominent in the early part of his discourse, under which he surrenders to the chemist 
all the elementary particles of all the men and women who ever lived as so much waste 
and raw material for the one great crucible in which, organic or inorganic, all nature is 
compounded. Moreover, in these final passages the wit of man, as exercised in physi- 
ology and general science, is not very handsomely spoken of; so that, both chemically 
and intellectually, he is reduced, under Mr. Grainger's analysis, to a lower level than 
that which he has hitherto maintained. The only really civil things that are said about 
him are those which relate to his personal appearance. 

There is a dead set being made just now by certain sciolists against the human under- 
standing. Strange perversion of thought, language, and purpose ! It — the faculty by 
which we hold tne world entire, without which all were blank negation — is degraded 
by these anti-rationalists to the level of a self-imposed function of irregular aim and 
uncertain use, vicarious with prejudice, forbidden as presumption. The superhuman 
privilege of our being, its element of intelligence, is discarded as a guide, denounced for 
its aspirations, disparaged by irreverent comparisons. An emanation it remains, and 
unrevealed. What is this but to blaspheme ? Eefusing thought, we limit woi-ship. 
How dull the wisdom, how defiant the humility, that refiises to the mote its place in the 
sunbeam ! Man, in all save apprehension, how like the beasts that perish I In fear and 
blindness, how unlike a god ! From self-d^adation such as this, if true to our calling, 
we must be safe — students of life, we consent without terror to the light. 

Sojourning from hour to hour on the confines of life and death, it is in our privilege 
that men should listen when we think aloud of what is ever before us — when we invite 
them to the contemplation of the great twin mystery by attempting a definition of its 
terms. In respect of life and its phenomena, nothing has been said in England of late 
years more exact and comprehensive than what will be found in Mr. Grainger's retiring 
address to the students and others connected wjth St. Thomas's Hospital. We observe, 
and with hopeful approval, that " ladies " (wives and daughters may we say ?) were not 
excluded in their capacity of women from this thoughtful, well-employed assembly. 
These few last truthful words of Surgeon Grainger give of themselves a stamp of high 
comparative standard to the Introductory Lectures of 1860. May the shades of Bliz- 
aard and Abernethy, undisturbed by his denunciation of their college faith, forbear 
to vex the nightly musings of our invalid philosopher in the expectancy of his retire- 
ment 1 In his zealous plea for the supremacy of the chemical and other known physical 
forces in all that constitutes the business of living structure, Mr. Grainger has, it may 
seem, been rather hard upon Hunter and his theory. With full and proclaimed admi- 
ration of its author, he demurs to the phrase of vital principle as a wordy unreality, 
as a mere echo of silence. Thus Hunter, as exhibited by the lecturer, is not the 
intellectual " giant " whom he designates as " rejoicing to run his course " across 
the solar heaven, but rather an earth-bound wanderer, pui-suing to the end an ignit 
fatuus of error. Now, in truth, there is no absurdity in this notion of a vital prin- 
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ciple — ^no false seeming in its verbal expression. A vital principle, special, exclu- 
sive, paramount in the animal organism, and in that only, defiant of all other forces, 
whether single, correlative, or in combination, would imply in the mind receiving it, a 
chaos, such as under its operation would of necessity ensue to the creation which it 
outraged. Gravitation counteracted, chemical aflSnity forbidden, electricity arrested, 
heat, light, mechanics in their several laws of action . suspended, that a whale may 
flounder, a ilea may skip, a philosopher may walk abroad ! That every living thing 
should carry within itself from place to place, a law of immunity, instant and predo- 
minant, over the forces that pervade all else in nature ! Impossible that the solecij^m of a 
paramount vital principle such as this, should have escaped the understanding of Hun- 
ter. A vital force or principle, latent in organized structure, as elsewhere in nature, 
rendered active by the operation of a force similar to or co-equal with itself — a vital 
force that finds its special, but not its exclusive development in the generation, nutrition, 
and other functional offices of organic bodies — a force that to living structure is neces- 
sary and essential, yet always in full and active correlation with other forces — why 
should such a force be forbidden to conjecture ? Do we know all the forces that are 
now in physical operation throughout all nature ? Do we know many in comparison 
with those that are as yet unknown, undreamt of? Is there no unbooked agency of all 
pervading power — no one as yet by lecture unannounced? Many and mighty things 
nave been done by Davy, Faraday, and others within the walls of their Institution ; tri- 
umphs, many and as great, are still to come from further development of powers which 
we register and know — from primal encounters with forces for which, as yet, we have no 
name, for as yet we know them not. Why may we not hope, now that all are lending 
their help — chemist, naturalist, geologist, and poet-philosopher — why, with such 
pioneers, may we, anatomists and physicians, not look to find new treasures when we 
break new ground ? Within us, and if within, of necessity without us, assuredly there 
are forces ever present, ever busy, escaping as yet, the ken of those whose horizon is the 
widest, but lying, it may be at our feet, casing us as does the air, and ready, by the 
accident of a moment, to reveal themselves in their agency for our use and our delight. 
Are we not as likely to catch these forces at their work in the living structure as any- 
where else in nature ? and if in living structure they first transpire, why not announce 
them as vital rather than by any other arrangement of letters ? Vital, but not exclu- 
sively vital ; vital, acting and suffering in co-relation with other all-pervading forces, 
chemical, electrical, galvanic, the few that we acknowledge, the many that we have yet 
to learn. Chemical, magnetic, why not vital, all in the same wide sense ? Electricity, 
a name of yesterday. Why not neuricity or neurosity by the discovery of to-nwrrow ? 
In galvanism there may be one day found a precedent for Hunterism. Even in our 
present rudi mental poverty of words and things there is a fair warrant of analogy for 
the terms ** vital " and " vitalism," as an expression of the composite physical force in its 
completeness, by which all that lives and grows within us is nourished and directed. 

Had Hunter lived into this our present time, had he known what we know of the 
blood, living and without life, had he glanced at our new world of cellular origin and 
formation, had he experimented with Liebig, Faraday, and Matteucci, on the chemistry,, 
the electricity and nervous currents of glandular and muscular structure, he would not 
have demurred to a vitalism of this wider range, not exclusive and transcendental in the 
living organic structure, but general and physical in its co-relation with other forces, 
and operating with them through universal space. He would not have accepted the 
few laws of the few forces which at present we assume to know, as implying, or likely 
to imply, in any the most remote interval of time, an explanation in full of the infinite 
mystery of living action, but he would have agreed to take them into the account. As 
a stand-point he would have consented to use them, still labouring for their expansion 
and further development in the operations of life ; and ever yearnmg after new forces, 
or new laws of the old forces, which being vital (not exclusively vital) in their origin 
and development, vital in their application, would, with the biologist, be vital in 
their designation. In his battle with life. Hunter, were he now with us, would have 
called for more help than what his latest commentator considers sufficient. Chemical 
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action, and other known physical forces, would not have sufficed for the living organism, 
as apprehended by the promulgator of the vital principle. We are assured with start- 
ling sincerity by Mr. Grainger, that if the exact chemical constitution of any organic 
substance, however complex, were known, and if we could present the component 
elements to each other precisely in the right order and manner, we could form muscle, 
nervine, or bone. We doubt it : the double " if" is sadly discouraging, but let him try 
on. Having " for several years been satisfied in the matter, and having explained it in 
his lectures," he will have a decided advantage over other experimentalists. Yet the 
stone and the elixir promise, it seems to us, a speedier return for the outlay of time 
and material. Mr. Grainger may turn out something from the jar or the crucible, a 
lump of something that the Wagners about him may agree to call bone or muscle, but 
one term of the condition will always be wanting. It will have no life in it, it will 
never have bad any life in it. There will be no vital principle or force, latent or patent, 
in any the least of its atoms. It will not ever be vitalized. It will remain as it is, 
dead. The distance between chemistry on its upward way, and life in its stationary 
completeness, as measured by human apprehension, is as great as ever — inconceivably 
great. Chemistry is somewhat easier to follow. Life is harder to come up with. 

Chemistry has furnished us with certain analyses, more or less equivocal, of certain 
animal compounds. It has succeeded by synthesis in reproducing some half dozen or 
so of these proximate combinations of matter, but never with the life in them — never as 
organs, in structure or in action. But' what comes of this pottering with the rawest of 
the raw materials of life, of this counting of atoms, and putting together of elementary 
scatterings ? Towards the solution of the great problem it helps not, it avails not. In 
refusing Hunter's exclusive transcendental vital principle, we do not disparage Hunter. 
Of our grateful pride in the labours and achievements of that hero-student of life, let 
Mr. Grainger speak for us as for himself — 

' Again, if we torn our regards to that other illustriqps soul, the true founder of scientific 
geology and of philosophic surgery, if we consider Hunter, if, as every student is bound by 
bis allegiance to do, we make oft and again the pilgrimage to his museum, the richest in the 
world; as presenting the very archetype of every class of organs existing in the animal king- 
dom, the mind is lost in amazement. How was this inexhaustible storehouse created ? By 
labour — by the most painstaking observation — by an industry that knew no pause." 

There is nothing inconsistent here in thought or feeling with the critical inquiry that 
follows. There is no higher appreciation of Hunter's intellect, truthfulness, and industry, 
than is afforded by the earnest concentration of mind which is alike necessary for those 
who agree or who differ from his doctrine. If ever thinker set the world on thinking 
it was he. May his work on the blood, as Mr. Grainger enjoins, ever be a class-book 
for the biologist ! That life, in its animal organism, is essentially and always physical, 
is now a received truth. Already, after half a century of controversy, we have begun 
to count our gains. Let it be remembered in our future researches into the vital forces, 
that whatever we secure of the positive, we shall hold in succession, through Hunter, of 
a theory of negation. With Hunter on the same approved level as authors of the 
highest class in the matter of life, Mr. Grainger has associated two other distinguished 
names. We venture to demur, just at present, to the issue of these more recent letters 
patent of nobility. There has not been time as yet for full impartial verification of the 
documents on which the claim is made to rest. If Hunter left the blood in a muddle, 
its stream every day flows clearer. The nerves are still in confusion. The pathology 
of every hospital is continually unsettling the duality of the spinal column, sentient and 
motive, as proclaimed by the latest successor of Hunter in the school of his brother. 
Acute, eager, ingenious, long in advance on the track of the great nerve system, 
Charles Bell has left us still at fault. Like so many " nervous physiologists," he busies 
himself too exclusively with the nerves in their central arrangements, searching there, in 
the double hemisphere, the twin columns, the grey and the white strata, the lamina?, 
and decussations, for explanation of the sentient and motive functions, rather than in the 
different combinations of structure of which the nerves are organized parts, and from 
which they in truth arise. To the anatomist, the demonstration of this great ubiquitous 
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double, or rather triple, system, is most convenient when traced from its symmetrical 
centres. The true functional physiological distinction of one nerve from another is 
obtained from examining them in their peripheral distribution, and classing them accord- 
ingly ; there, in the several structures of single or double life, sleeping, sleepless, con- 
stant, periodical, voluntary, escaping or defying the will, sentient, incapable of pain, just 
as they are severally organized in special structural relation with the blood. Here, as 
everywhere in the animal organism, the one great clue, Hunter's clue, is the blood — the 
blood, universal, continuous, ever changing, ever the same. Hunter's blood, with its 
vital principle, implies too much of transcendental nerve. In Charles Bell's nerve there 
is not enough of blood. 

Of the remaining work, on * Constitutional IiTitation,' introduced in triple unity of 
honour to Hunter's Blood and Bell's Nerves, to the reverent notice of the student, 
we have little right to speak. Its contents, we have heard and believe, go far to 
redeem for its author the character of reflective experience and practical usefulness, 
which is somewhat endangered by its title, of * Constitutional Irritation,' a phrase 
conventional during two decades, the least ennobling of our professional annals ; a 
name and address sufficiently attractive* to verge on the discreditable, and especially 
suggestive of May-Fair physic. 

Travers has his niche of fame with due observance from his friends. Hunter and 
BeJl receive a wider homage, each in his shrine apart. 

There is yet another branch of physic involving our highest professional interests, 
with duties the most painful and difficult, to which by the London lecturers no allu- 
sion has been made. What is our position with respect to the study, care, and charge 
of insanity ? By this question is implied the most serious responsibility to which, as 
registered practitioners, we are daily and of necessity liable. We are bound under 
eveiy consideration to know all that can be known about madness in its physical and 
moral effects, its many varieties, its behaviour, real or assumed, its prevention, its miti- 
gation or cure by all approved methods of watchfulness, occupation, restraint, or gene- 
ral treatment. This heavy demand on the resources, energies, and moral firmness of 
every medical man is set well before the profession by Dr. Skae in his introductory 
lecture for the session 1860-61, delivered at Surgeons' Hall of Edinburgh, on Octo- 
ber 1st. 

" I cannot but regard it as a singular anomaly that the study of mental diseases has not 
hitherto received a place in the curriculum of medical education in this countiy, and that 
none of the licensing boards have ever required any instruction in this department of medi- 
cine on the part of their licentiates. The cure or alleviation of diseases of X\i^mind appear so 
obviously to transce^id in importance and interest the treatment of any bodily disorder, that 
we may well wonder why the study of this subject has been so completely ignored by our 
colleges and universities 

** You are neither instructed how to recognise its incipient symptoms, so as to interpose 
in time to save life, nor how to act in those circumstances of danger wiiich paralyse every 
one with terror, and fill our daily papers with the most horrible tragedies. Ht)wever desir- 
able it may be to avoid overburdening you with too many classes, I cannot but regard the 
omission of insanity as a most serious one in the curriculum of your studies." 

On this wide question of insanity in relation to practical medicine, we dare not 
enter. To its pressing and never-ending importance, who would demur ? That, as a 
body, we are as competent as we should be to all that is required of art and counsel 
in charge of the insane, who would venture to assert ? Dr. Skae, to put us right in 
this matter of insanity with the world and ourselves, urges in supply of our admitted 
deficiences, more lectures ; hints at another professorial chair. The cry is still they 
come. More lectures ! Should there be any ! What is lecturing in its double rela- 
tion of talker and listener, professing, professed, and in reality ? Here we are again in 
trouble ; questioning ourselves as before — still halting for reply. 

One word of suggestion. Let it be received with indulgenc*^. It is not carelessly 
uttered. In the yards and galleries of the asylum is the system of protection that rests 
absolutely and exclusively on the vigilance and other good qualities of the attendants, 
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80 approved by reason and experience as to admit of no revision f Is the dangerous 
lunatic in no case to be secured by dress and other appliances against himself? Is he 
in all cases to be condemned to the jeopardy of non-restraint ? There is a low, gather- 
ing, half-breathed sound of doubt and apprehension (has not Dr. Skae, have not his 
compeers, already heard it ?), an anxious, fast, and often repeated wish, wide as the pro- 
fession, general as the public at large, that the absolutism of non-restraint in the dis- 
cipline of lunacy should submit, if not t6 immediate revision, to full and present dispas- 
sionate inquiry. Let us hope that the benevolent founders of our latter code of 
government, by kindly words and ways, will not insist on construing its text so strictly 
as they have done for these few years past ; that, secure in their triumph over the 
brutality of ignorance, conquerors of the chain and whip, they will now, in further 
mercy, consider whether the suicidal and homicidal maniac should not sometimes be 
protected by improved mechanical contrivance from the mischief of his own fury. 
Which of us, if under the dark shadow of insanity, would not implore, while yet in his 
senses, that he might be thus prevented from injuring those far dearer to him than him- 
self ? Save me from this, at all risk and by any means! Save me, would be the last 
prayer of expiring reason ; do not suffer me to stab my parent, to mutilate my child, if 
physically you can prevent it, from any conventional horror of a thumb muff or a 
jacket with long sleeves. 

Enough to the full of us, and from the chair. If we talk on the subject of introduc- 
tory lectures again, it will be from the benches. It is on that side of the table that the 
lesson is learned; and we would willingly know from those who sit there what is said 
and thought of their share in the bargain. It is not enough, for the future, that the 
pupil should be lectured. Have we assurance from himself, as from his teacher, that he 
is well and suflSciently taught ? 

Our mission from the first has been introductive. Its afterthought, as we hope, ipay 
be suggestive. There has been of late years such a parade of indifference in the matter 
of introductory lectures, such an affectation of distaste for all that under this designa- 
tion is implied, that we have considered it urgent again to invite attention to an usage 
which has very often worked for good, and is never without a promise of what is better. 
Once in the year, at least, let us be roused in all our sections, to a sense of our high 
calling as students of life, in its highest aim and widest range. That a mere idler, spe- 
culative or practical, should claim to be heard on this occasion, he only among the 
silent, is an impertinence — a dishonest impertinence, if, with an inward sham belief that 
the whole affair is " a farce" and " a bore," he supersedes an efficient volunteer in the 
opportunities and distinction of the undertaking. There is no sort of excuse for having 
"nothing to say." It is the only occasion in a course of medical lectures on which 
there is no formal limit to what may be said. Assuredly, the lecturer sbould.know up 
to the latest hour what those around him are about, the nature of the service on which 
he is detached, and how to fall back without loss of honour on the main body to which 
he belongs. On the 1st of October the Profession stands to its arms, and the man in 
commission who talks on that day to his comrades of their common duty, should have 
been well up in front on the day before. 



Review XVI. 

A Description of the Human Body, its Structure and Inunctions. Illustrated by Nine 
Physiological Diagrams : Designed for the Use of Teachers in Schools and Young 
Men destined for the Medical Profession and for Popular Instruction Generally. By 
John Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Anatomy in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington." 2 vols. London, 

The first of these volumes, which are dedicated to Professor Sharpey, is devoted to 
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**text," the second consists entirely of nine physiological plates, containing 103 tinted 
figures. These plates are fac-simile reductions of a set* of large physiological diagrams, 
the publication of whicK was undertaken at the request of the Government Department 
of Science and Art, and which have been mainly derived from well-known anatomical 
sources. As it appears from the preface, it was originally intended merely to issue a 
descriptive catalogue of the figures in the diagrams, but this plan gave way to the more 
extended and complete one which culminated in the production of the text forming the 
first volume, and containing no less than 260 quarto pages. We are glad to see these 
systematic efforts on the part of the Government to place within the easy reach of the 
non-medical public the plain and elementary facts of anatomy and physiology ; and Mr. 
Marshall has well seconded their intentions, his descriptions of the various portions of 
the body being " topographical rather than systematic," and being clear and for the 
most part free from pedantic technicalities. The language is, however, here and there 
not so simple as might be desired. 

The teacher is recommended (and this is a good suggestion), we find, " to obtain 
from dead animals, whenever possible, the corresponding organs or textures, as an addi- 
tional means of illustrating the descriptions and conveying information to his class," and 
the author proceeds to point out in which domestic animals the various organs and parts 
may be studied with greatest convenience. In the text we find nine chapters — one 
allotted to each of the diagrams — that relating to the organs of sense, which are so very 
well adapted for description, being apparently much the fullest and most complete. We 
find also at the head of the description of each of the sections a suitable introductory 
general notice of the special subject. 

Plate 9, with its description, is devoted to the ' Microscopic Structure of the Tex- 
•tures,' headed by a short dissertation upon cell-growth. We should have liked to have 
seen in connexion with this chapter some information as to the use of the microscope, 
and some guidance as to the readiest way of procuring and exhibiting the numerous 
microscopical objects. 

We shall be glad to hear that these volumes have been favourably received by those 
engaged in education, both in the higher and the lower schools of the country. 



PART SECOND. 



!3iblio]grapl)ical V^ttoxb. 



Art. I. — Clinical Researches on Disease in India, By Charles Morehead, M.D. 
Second Edition. London, 1860. pp. 774. 

Four years only have elapsed* since we were called upon to review the first edition of 
Dr. Morehead's valuable work on the diseases of India, and now the second edition is 
before us. On the former occasion we spoke in words of almost unqualified approval of 
its contents, and our verdict was confirmed by the profession at large. But we are 
glad to find that the author, relying less on the laudatory opinions of others than on his 
own singleness of purpose and clearness of judgment, has revised his labours in a far 
more critical and searching spirit than guided the pens of any of his professed critics. 
The natural result has followed, and the present edition is unquestionably in every 
respect a great improvement on its predecessor. 

The chief improvements which have been effected, though comprehensive in their 

*See the number of this * Review,' for January, 185T. 
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character, may be very briefly sammed up. In the first place, the text has been revised 
throughout with scrupulous care.* In the second, several defects of arrangement have 
been remedied. Thirdly, the author has omitted, and we think with advantage, many of 
the cases which were related in his earlier edition, and has replaced them by others of 
greater value. Fourthly, he has suppressed his account of certain diseases, such as 
plague and yellow fever, which seem never to occur in India, and the introduction of 
which into his work was obviously, therefore, an oversight and a defect ; and he has 
added a valuable chapter on sun-stroke — a subject which, oddly enough, was scarcely 
alluded to in the former edition — and one on the hill sanitaria of the Deccan, which 
Indian medical officers will doubtless fully appreciate. Fifthly, the four yeai-s which 
have just expired have contributed of their wealth to our author's already extensive 
experience and knowledge of his profession ; and, with the honesty of a true observer 
of nature, he has not hesitated to recognise and correct former errors of observation ; 
thus, he now admits the value of arsenic in the treatment of intermittent fever, a remedy 
which, from insufficient acquaintance with its powers, he formerly underrated ; and he 
recognises, what he previously denied, the occasional occurrence of typhoid fever among 
the diseases of India. Lastly, by judicious compression, and b}'^ the adoption of a 
smaller type, the work has been reduced to a single volume, and to as nearly as possible 
one half of its original bulk. 

It is out of our power in the limited space allotted to a mere bibliographical record, to 
do anything like justice to the book before us. If we are unable to find room to dwell 
upon its excellences, it seems scarcely fair that we should allow ourselves to point out 
its defects ; yet we cannot refrain from making a few observations in the latter sense on 
a portion of the work which has specially interested us. We refer to the chapters 
dedicated to the descriptions of febrile disorders. ' 

We, like all practitioners of medicine whose opportunities of study have been confined 
to the diseases of a temperate climate, have been struck, as well by the large space 
which the subject of fevers occupies in the literature of India, as by the high ratio 
which these att'ections hold to the other diseases of that country. But we have been 
struck, too, by the general looseness and obscurity which mark the descriptions which 
are given of them by Indian authors ; and we regret to observe that to a certain degree 
the same faults pervade the delineations which Dr. Morehead himself has furnished us 
with. We acknowledge his generally graphic descriptive power, his soundness of views 
in reference to treatment, and the evident truthfulness which has guided his labours ; 
but these very qualities give strength and form to what might otherwise have been only 
a vague surmise, and convince us that the real source of the defects referred to is the 
want of precise knowledge of the subject treated on, and that there is at the present 
time at least as much confusion with regard to the diagnosis of febrile diseases in India, 
as there was not many years back in regard to the diagnosis of kindred aftections here. 
To illustrate our meaning : The remittent fever of tropical climates is regarded as a 
malarious disease, or as ague in an unusually severe form ; ardeut continued fever, as it 
is called, is described as a specific affection produced, in the persons of newly arrived 
Europeans, by elevated temperature, excessive exercise, intemperance, and other causes. 
Now, we fully concede the specific nature of true malarious remittent fever, and we will 
allow that there is a distinct and peculiar form of fever to which the term ardent con- 
tinued may be properly applied ; but any one who takes the trouble to compare the 
descriptions of these two affections in the work before us, will see how very slight and 
artificial are the characters on which we are taught to found a differential diagnosis. It 
may be urged that a mere resemblance of symptoms, and consequent difficulty of dia- 
gnosis, imply the identity of two diseases ; that typhus fever and typhoid, for example, 
which are now acknowledged as distinct affections, present so many points of similarity 
that they are still constantly confounded clinically with one another. This we admit. 
But surely, if no sufficient clinical distinction can be pointed out, and if further (contrary 
to what one finds in the case of typhus and typhoid fever) no trustworthy patht)logical 
or a3tiological differences can be established, it follows either that the affections which 
we profess to distinguish are varieties merely of a single species, or that they represent 
an artificial division of an entangled web of individual but incompletely recognised 
diseases. 
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The latter alternative affords, we believe, the correct explanation of the obscurity of 
which we complain. It is only in the interval of time which has elapsed between the 
issue of the first and that of the second edition of his work, that Dr. Morehead has 
recognised, partly as the result of enlarged experience and partly on the authority of 
recent writers, the existence of typhoid fever in India. But who can doubt now that 
this disease prevailed there prior to the year 1856 ; and that Dr. Morehead, failing to 
recognise it as a distinct affection, incorporated his experience of it in his description of 
some other disease ; and that the presence of this unrecognised element may have been 
sufficient to vitiate the whole results of his labours in reference to febrile disorders ? 
The symptoms of typhoid fever constantly exhibit more or less of a remittent character, 
as is shown by the synonyms still employed by many practitioners ; and it is easy to 
see that the general account of remittent fever furnished by Dr. Morehead is sufficiently 
wide to embrace the majority of cases of typhoid which may have come under his 
notice. But it is needless to push the argument further, for his own truthful records 
furnish at once the justification of our criticism and the proof of our position. We are 
convinced that no well-informed British practitioner could peruse the cases intended to 
illustrate remittent fever without entertaining strong suspicions in regard to several of 
them, and without claiming two at least (cases 32 and 35) as really typical and unmis- 
takeable examples of typhoid fever. 'We cannot forbear adding, that Dr. Morehead 
has, in our opinion, still further vitiated his account of remittent fever by absorbing into 
it, as it were, other cases of disease as distinct from it as typhoid fever itself. Thus, 
Cases 29 and 31 are in every respect as well marked examples of pure meningitis as 
we have ever met with, and we are quite at a loss to discover what claims they can be 
supposed to have to the designation which is here assigned to them. The space at our 
disposal forbids us to pursue the subject further, but if we have said sufficient to induce 
Dr. Morehead to re-examine the materials out of which his chapters on fever have been 
fi-amed, and to reconsider the conclusions at which he has arrived, the object we have 
had in view will be fully gained. We should be sorry, however, to conclude our remarks 
in a spirit of adverse criticism ; and we beg to reiterate our conviction that, notwith- 
standing occasional defects. Dr. Morehead's work is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable contributions to practical medicine that have of late years emanated from the 
press of this country. 



Art. II. — 1. Essai Thhrique et Pratique sur la Cure de Baisins, etudiee plus sp^ciaU- 
ment d Vevey, suivi de quelqves remarques sur les Conditions Hygieniques de cette 
Ville, et de plusieurs Tableaux Meteorologiques, Par H. Curchod, Docteur en 
Medecine de I'llniversit^ de Berlin, (fee, <fec. — Vevey et Paris, 1860. pp. 134. 

A Theoretical and Practical Essay upon the " Grape Cure^^ as practised at Vevey, dtc. 
By Dr. Curchod. 

2. Du Raisin consider^ comme Medicament, ou de la Medication par les Raisins, Par 
J. Ch. Herpin (de Metz), Docteur en Medecine de la Faculte de Paris, <fec., <fec. — 
Paris, 1860. pp. 36. 

The Qrape regarded as a Remedial Agent, <i:c. By Dr. J. Ch. Herpin, of Metz. 

The ** water cure," the " whey cure," the " grape cure," the " hunger cure," the " brandy 
and salt cure," the *• movement cure," <fec., may not inaptly be regarded as so many 
specimens of fancy work of the frequently shifting fashions of medical millinery. To 
some people a new sensation in medicine is as necessary as a new hat or a new bonnet, 
and sooner than not be gratified in their desires, they will accept the most exaggerated 
theory as eagerly as they will don the most extravagant costume. The class to whom 
such things appear more necessary are those who have both time and means at their 
disposal, and to whom it is equally the same whether they enjoy their novelties of either 
kind at Harrowgate or Clifton, or fly over to the baths of Kissingen or the shores of 
Geneva. And herein lies the explanation of some of the beneficial efi*ects which are 
found to partially attend the following out several of the methods of cure to which we 
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have just alluded. Overstrained by full living, exhausted by dissipation, tii*ed out by 
ennuiy it is not to be wondered at that the constitutions thus " used up" should feel 
some advantage — often very great — in flying from the salons of London, Paris, and St 
Petersburg, to the beautiful retreats of the Rhine, of the Pyrenees, of Switzerland, and 
the Tyrol. At these delightful asylums, these refuges for the destitute fashionable, it 
will matter little, perhaps, whether their visitors dnnk water, whey, or. grape-juice, or 
attach themselves to Spa No. 1 or 2. The element of their recovery lies in the general 
regimen and hygiene which they are obliged to adopt if they set to work to even par- 
tially carry out the particular method of cure ; and whichever method they do adopt, 
they will find that the diet is a prescribed and a very simple one, the exercise ordered is 
regulated and sufficient, the hours of rest and of rising pointed out, new companionB, 
enlivening conversation, and novel amusements are provided them, and all these beneath 
an exhilarating or balmy sky, and the influences of a magnificent or vaned scenery. 

We are far from maintaining, however, that the carrying out of these " cures" to a 
full intensity and prolonged extent has not in itself, independent of the collateral 
hygiene, any particular eflfect upon the constitution. Far from it. For a person to 
continue to eat from six to twelve pounds of grapes daily for as many weeks, or to 
drink as many pints of whey or twice as many pints of water, it can scarcely fail to 
happen that some important changes shall ensue in his functions, as brought about by 
the altered conditions of the blood gradually effected by pursuing such practices. 
What we particularly insist upon is, that the greater number of our periodically 
peripatetic fashionable health-seekers (who follow the " cure" in a broken way and 
to a limited extent), derive any benefit accruing to them from their newly-adopted 
and rational general regimen, rather than from a pound or two of grapes and a few 
tumblers of whey or mineral water. The "cure" at present before us — the "grape 
cure," " traubenkuTy^ " cura delV uva^^ or " cure de raisinSy^ if fully carried out, will, in 
many cases, we believe, produce not only very evident, but very beneficial effects upon 
the body. But in this there is nothing very surprising nor special to the particular 
method of "cure." The modus operandi of the "cwre de raisM^ is explainable to our 
minds by the important influence which the ingestion of fresh vegetable juices generally 
is known to exert upon the system, and the deleterious results observed to follow from 
their want. We conceive, therefore, it would not be a work of difficulty to get up a 
*' water-cress cure" in Great Britain, equally as good as the " grape cure," if we could 
only transplant the scenery and climate of Vevey and Durkheim to the British Isles. 
The same principles which make the " grape cure" often beneficial in abdominal 
plethora, habitual constipation, hypochondriasis, chronic skin complaints, &c., cause the 
cruciferce and aurantiacece to be so useful in " scorbutus," the fresh twigs of " bitter 
sweet," " broom," "goose grass," and "cleavers," in affections of the cutaneous surface, 
and fresh pot-herbs and culinary vegetables at dinner agreeable dietetic regulators of a 
sluggish alimentary canal. Nor can we doubt that some more very definite effects 
must follow if a resolute vegetarian would continue to eat a pound or two of " scurvy 
grass" or broom tops daily for a month. That the eating of nice ripe grapes forms one 
of the most agreeable modes of introducing fresh vegetable juice into the body must be 
granted. This particular juice, moreover, forms in its composition a kind of vegetable 
milk in the variety and utility of its elements. Glucose, mucilage, vegetable albumen 
and fatty matter, tannin, free acids, and acids joined to bases of potash, lime, soda, and 
magnesia, together with silica, alumina, the oxides of manganese and iron, &c., are to 
be found in the grape. Those who determine upon rigidly carrying on the " cure," eat 
not less than three, and sometimes as many as twelve pounds of the fruit daily for from 
three to six weeks. We have heard of even sixteen pounds being consumed within 
twenty-four hours. It is not surprising that diarrhoea, diuresis, stomatitis, &c., may 
result, attended by such depurative and eliminative effects as may permit of the patient 
getting rid of his abdominal congestions, and of witnessing his skin once again exhibit 
a healthy and transparent appearance. Nor, on the other hand, are we astonished that 
some who vigorously began the " traubenkur,^ were soon forced to suspend it. But 
when we are told that grapes are " adoucissantes, bechiques, pectorales et alterantes* 
excitants, echauffants, toniques,. stomachiques, astringents, corroborantes, diuretiquest 
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laxatifs, et m^me purgatifs" (Herpin, p. 16) ; and highly vsefal in abdominal plethora, 
with all its train of dyspeptic symptoms, jaundice, biliary calculi, and hemorrhoids, in 
chronic catarrh of the various mucous surfaces, in the dyscrasias, in gout, gravel, diseases 
of the skin, scrofula, tuberculosis, hsemorrhages, amenorrhoea, hysteria, hypochondriasis, 
diseases of the heart and great vessels, dropsy, albuminuria, diabetes, venereal diseases, 
mercurialism, and iodism (Curchod, p. 54) ; we can only raise our hands with becoming 
Oriental gravity, and exclaim Inshallah / 

That a moderately strong and continued dose of fresh vegetable juices will benefit 
certain people there can be but small doubt ; that in following out the " grape cure" 
they will adopt one of the best and most agreeable methods of taking their medicine, 
must be likewise granted ; and we are equally willing to admit that Dr. Curchod's essay 
will be found a very useful guide to the " grape cure," as practised at one of the most 
agreeable places to which the valetudinarian can proceed. 



Art. m. — 1. Description of a Deformed j Fragmentary Human Skull, found in an 
Ancient Quarry- Cave' at Jerusalem ; toith an attempt to determine, hy its Configuror 
tion alone, the Ethnical Type to which it belongs. By J. Aitkbn Mkigs, M.D., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in Pennsylvania College, &C., &c. (Reprint 
from the * Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.') — 
Philadelphia, 1859. 8vo, pp. 20. 

2. Observations upon the Form of the Occiput in the various Races of Man. By J. 
AiTKKN Meigs, M.D., &c. 

" * Skulls, madam,' said the sexton : ' some of them must have belonged to strange 
fellows. Only see that one I Spirit of Eld, what a skull 1' " — La/oengro, 

The skull referred to in the above title belonged to a skeleton of almost giant propor- 
tions, found in a deep and precipitous pit, about 100 feet from the entrance of a very 
remarkable cave which exists near the Damascus gate of Jerusalem. This interesting 
cavern is estimated to be 750 feet in length, and upwards of 3000 in circumference, 
and is supposed to have been worked as a quarry in the days of Solomon. Many 
circumstances favour the opinion that this quarry supplied the stones of which the first 
temple was constructed ; for example, the heaps of chippings lying about, showing that 
the stone was dressed on the spot, according with the accounts of the building of the 
Temple; the absence of any other quarries of great size near the city; and the fact 
that in the reign of Solomon this quarry, iu its whole extent, was without the limits 
of the city, 

ITie skull found in this interesting locality is of the brachycephalic type, and is 
remarkable for the perpendicular flatness of its occiput. The author finds it impossible 
to say whether it is a very old, or quite a modem skull. Still, great interest attaches 
to it, on account of the fact that it presents an excellent opportunity to test the differ- 
ential value of certain craniographic characters — those pertaining to the crown, the 
occiput, and the temporal region. Though almost unique — for an exact counterpart 
does not exist in the whole Mortonian collection — the author, after much research, met, 
in the * Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, &c.,' by Dr. Wilde, of Dublin, with the 
description of a skull brought by that writer from a tomb within the ground denomi- 
nated Aceldama, or Field of Blood, which consists with the characters of the frag- 
mentary cranium from Jerusalem. Enumerating the various races of men that have at 
different times occupied Jerusalem and its vicinity, the author arrives, by the process of 
exclusion, at the inference that the fragmentary skull in question is neither Jewish, 
Arabian, Egyptian (ancient or modern), Turkish, Roman, nor Persian. From state- 
ments quoted by the author, it would appear 

" That the Partbians, Phrygians, and perhaps also the Oappadooians and Cretans, belong in 
common with the Sdavonians, Finns, Turks, Kalmucks, dec., to the same short-headed group 
to which most be assigned our Jerusalem skull." 
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But the attempt to determine the exact place of the latter is still further complicated 
by the question of deformation. The author is of opinion "that the head has been 
artificially deformed by pressure, strongly, evenly, and continuously applied to the occi- 
pital region during growth." Glancing at the parts of the world where the custom of 
distorting the head is now known to have prevailed, and bearing in mind the brachy- 
cephalic character of the Jerusalem skull, 

" We limit ourselves, in our attempts to determine the nationality of the latter, to a choice 
between the Mongols, Germans, Peruvians, Sclavonians, and a certain brachy cephalic race, 
cranial specimens of which have been found in the catacombs of Paris, by the late Dr. Harlan, 
and placed in the Academy's collection by his son." 

From some further considerations, the author refers the Jerusalem fragment to the 
Burat cranial type, and "provisionally to the people and the region about Lake Baikal." 

" From the foregoing remarks," observes Dr. Meigs, " it will be seen that neither occipital 
nor calvarial characters, per «tf, are as valuable as is generally thought by craniographere in 
determining the race to which any particular skull belongs. In Jike manner basal, facial, or 
lateral characters, taken singly, will not be snflBcient to determine the type of a skoll. This 
type is found neither in the base nor in the dome, neither in the occiput nor the sinciput alone. 
To a great extent it resides in the sutures, and is determined partly by the number and loca- 
tion of the ossific centres, and the rapidity with which development proceeds from such foci, 
and partly by the extent and direction of this development. During the centuries that have 
elapsed since man first appeared upon the surface of the earth, the ethnical peculiarities which 
appear to have originally characterized the laws of cranial development in the difit^rent races 
of men have become so masked or modified by hybrid interminglings of varied degree and 
kind, that the gr<-at principle of the correlation of forms is scarcely available in inferriog 
from one or more fragments of a skull the typical form of that skull." 

The author proceeds to show that in this respect the palaeontologist and comparative 
anatomist are so differently circumstanced from the craniographer, that Cuvier, the dis- 
coverer of this great law of correlation, was able to announce, from the examination of 
a single tooth, the character of the entire skeleton of an extinct reptile, while the frag- 
ment of a fossil femur found in New Zealand, was referred by Professor Owen to an 
extinct genus of tridactyle struthious birds, and the correctness of this reference was 
aflerwards attested by the discovery of numerous remains of several species of this genus. 
The law alluded to is, however, more applicable to the diagnosis of genera than of 
species, of species than of varieties ; hence, as well as from the custom prevalent in some 
parts of the world of artificially deforming the skull, arise the principal obstacles to its 
practical application to human crania. 

The foregoing may suffice to put our readers in possession of the leading points con- 
tained in Dr. Meigs's very interesting pamphlet. Those who are more especially 
interested in the subjects on which it touches may find much valuable information in 
the details of his highly philosophical method of argument. 

The second production of Dr. Meigs at the head of this article was, like the first one, 
embodied in the ' Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,' and 
may be regarded as a continuation of the leading inquiry started in that communication. 
It is founded upon observations on the collection of human crania in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Natural Sciences, which now contains no less than 1125 specimens from 
many different races of men ; and these skulls are most elaborately compared by our 
author, with special reference to their occipital peculiarities ; all comparison in respect 
of the conformation and anatomical points of other regions, such as the coronal, basal, 
facial, &c., being postponed for the present. It is of course impossible here to accom- 
pany Dr. Meigs in his dissertation concerning the minute characteristics of the occiput 
presented so variously by the skulls of very numerous diverse races and tribes. We can 
only refer to it in a general manner as evincing immense labour in the philosophical 
examination of this large collection of skulls, and also as a proof of careful research into 
the works of a multitude of authors, both at home and abroad, on ethnology and 
craniology. 
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As part of this conclusion, the following statements may be adduced : 
That the modification of the human occiput — which varies in form, not only in the 
diflferent races and tribes, but among individuals of the same race or tribe — may be 
arranged under five diflferent groups, which are, however, reducible to three. These 
are \^--\, The protuberant form, with the parietal half somewhat flattened so as to present 
an inclined or shelving appearance. 2. The vertically flattened. 3. The inferiorly 
flattened, in which the basal portion of the occiput slants upwards and backwards. 
4. The round. 5. The globular. Of these, the two last merge more or less into one 
another ; and the third may be regarded as a modification of the second. 

As no form can be said to belong exclusively to any race or tribe, a marked tendency 
in them existing to graduate insensibly into each other, so none can be considered aa 
strictly typical. 

Art. IV. — De la Fievre PuerpSrale devant rAcademie de MHecine, Par le Docteur 
Martinknq. — Paris^ 1860. 

On Puerperal Fever : a communication read before the Academy/ of Medicine. 

The work of Dr. Martinenq is an interesting and useful contribution to the bulky 
literature of puerperal fever. It is one of the fruits of the protracted contest in which were 
engaged nearly all the more illustrious men of Paris, before the Academy of Medicine in 
1858. The author begins by giving in abstract the views of each of the speakers, and upon 
this basis builds his own deductions. His motto comprises his view of the pathology of the 
disease : " Sans uterus point de fievre puerperale^ He concludes that all the general and 
local symptoms take their rise from the morbid modification of the uterus ; that the treat- 
ment must be directed to this modificatiort ; that, like all the great organic alterations, such 
as typhus, dysentery, variola, <fec., puerperal fever may become infectious, and perhaps 
contagious. 

The remedy advocated by M. Martinenq is the ergot of rye. He is of opinion that 
it acts by its property of inducing contraction of the uterus, and consequently by expel- 
ling all noxious matter. It is both prophylactic and curative. 

The great lesson — one which we cannot repeat too often to our continental brethren 
— is to seek the extinction of puerperal fever by abolishing the practice of delivering 
women in hospitals. 



Art. V. — Die Operative Geburtshilfe an der k. k, Enthindungs-anstalt zu Oraz, Von« 
Matthaeus Fukrntratt. — Wien^ 1860. 

Operative Obstetrics at the Lying-in Institution at Graz, 

This work contains a valuable statistical and clinical history of 6'7'70 labours which4 
took place in the Lying-in Hospital of Graz during the four years ending July, 1859- 
Daring this time, 556 operations were performed, which seems to imply that one woman 
out of every twelve required obstetric interference. Some deduct^pn, but not a large- 
one, must be made for cases in which more than one operation was performed on the 
same woman. Of these operations, 147 were simply rupturing the membranes; 242: 
were deliveries by forceps ; 63 removals of the placenta ; in 4 cases turning by the 
head was performed; in 34 turning by the breech or legs was resorted to; excere- 
bration was resorted to in 4 cases, and the Caesarian section once. To the English 
reader the most instructive feature is the analysis of the forceps-cases. The autlior — 
theoretically, at least — condemns meddlesome midwifery. He assures us he has never 
resorted to art where this could harm more than aid. How, then, account for 242 
forceps operations, or 1 in 28 labours? The instrument was applied six times on 
accou.ntof over-size of the child's head: one mother died of uterine inflammation; 
three times for ossification of the sutures : one child died ; nine times for maJpositiott- 

9 
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of head : one mother died of uterine inflammation ; three mothers died ; fourteen times 
on account of danger to child^s life ; six times for prolapsus of the funis : two children 
were saved ; once for placenta prsevia : the mother died ; seventeen times for excess of 
liquor amnii ; four times for rigidity of the external parts : one mother died of uterine 
inflammation ; seventy-nine times for defect of uterine contraction : all the mothers 
recovered ; six times for uterine cramp ; seven times for inflammation of the uterus : 
three mothers died ; once for ruptured uterus : mother and child died ; thirteen times 
for narrowing of the pelvis : two mothers died ; four times for weakness of the mother; 
eleven tiroes on account of excessive efforts of the mother : five women fell ill, and three 
died ; sixteen times for excitement of the mother ; eight times for convulsions : five 
mothers died. 

Of the total forceps-cases, 185 did well; 31 suffered from various affections (chiefly 
inflammation), but recovered ; 26, or 1 in 9, died. The result does not strengthen the 
views of those who contend for a frequent resort to the forceps. 

It does not appear that at Graz there was an excess of cases of pelvic distortion — a 
circumstance which formed a very striking characteristic of some German lying-in hos- 
pitals, the statistics of which have been recorded in this journal. Adding the 13 cases 
in which the forceps was applied, 4 cases delivered by craniotomy, 1 by Caesarian sec- 
tion, and 1 in which turning was resorted to, we do not find distinct mention of more 
than nineteen instances. There is no mention of epidemic puerperal fever as a cause 
of death, yet forty-seven mothers, or 1 in 144 died. No specific mention is naade of 
the use of chloroform, except in the case of Caesarian section. 



Art. VI. — Cours ThSorique et Pratiqtie de Braidisme^ ou Hypnotisme Nervoux conm- 
dere dans ses rapports avec la Psychologies la Physiologie^ et la Pathologie^ et dans 
ses Applications d la Midecine, d la Chirurgiey d la Physiologic ExperimentaU^ 
d la Mededne legale, et d V Education, Par le Docteur J. P. Philips, suivi de la 
relation des experiences faites par le Professeur devant ses 61^ves. — Paris^ 1860. 
lyp. 178. 

Ji Theoretical and Practical Course of Braidism, or Nervous Hypnotism considered in 
it^ various relations to the different branches of Medical Science, &c. By Dr. J . P. 
Pjulips.— Pam, 1860. 

In cut April number for the past year will be found an article occupied with 
the sitfenect to which the present work relates. We need do little more here than 
to recal to mind the attempt which was made at Paris a short time back to substitute 
the condition of " hypnotic anaesthesia " for that loss of sensation brought about 
by chloroform. M. Broca's painless and successful operation upon a young woman in 
the former state was vaunted as an example of what we might avail ourselves in the 
future instead of having to undergo the risks of the ponderable anaesthetics. But> as 
we before stated, the experiments afterwards made to bring about " hypnotic anaes- 
thesia " available for the surgeon's purpose signally failed, so that M. Broca's case was 
finally left to stand almost alone. At the commencement of the trials our author, an 
ardent mesmerist and hypnotist, left his country asylum and proceeded to Paris to 
offer his experience to the eminent surgeons who were disposed to avail themselves of 
"nervous hypnotism ".in lieu of chloroform. But he had scarcely arrived at the capi- 
tal when he learnt, to use his own expression, that the champions of hypnotism had 

the 
lyset 
giving a series of "conferences," and has, tarther, presented us with his present 
ibook. The admission which the author is forced to make towards the conclusion of his 
•work, plainly shows, however, that the champions of hypnotism did wisely in retreat- 
ing to their tents. Had they even waited for Dr. Philips and his " experiences," they 
must, it seems, have gone back all the same. He tells us of " Braidism " that 
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** The sargeons ask of it an ansssthetio ; it will afford • them the most perfect so soon as we 
haye realized certain improvements in its processes which ha<re yet to be made, bat which 
will certainly be the reward of serious investigation." (p. 169.) 

Dr. Philips must come prepared with these improvements before he attempts to 
seduce the chirargical champions of hypnotism again from their tents. 



Art. VII. — Chapters on Diseases of the Ovaries, Translated^ hy permission^ from 
Kitoisch^s Clinical Lectures on tlie Special Pathology and Treatment of the JXseases 
of Women ; with Notes^ and an Appendix on the Operation of Ovariotomy, By 
John Clay. — Londonj 1860. 8vo, pp. 430. 

The first part of the above work is a translation of the 'Chapters on Diseases of the 
Ovaries,' in Kiwisch's well-known * Klinische Vortrage,' an edition of which, enriched 
with notes, has been published since Kiwisch's death by Scanzoni. Of the eminently 
practical character of this work Mr. Clay's translation of the part alluded to will aflford 
every one an opportunity of judging for themselves, and it only remains to be said that 
the translator has executed his task with fidelity and precision. 

In the * Appendix on Ovariotomy,' which forms the second and most important part 
of the work before us, Mr. Clay has collected, tabulated, arranged, and digested the 
results of all the operations of ovariotomy performed up to Febniary, 1860; the appen- 
dix in question being an improved and later edition of a tabulated statement of cases of 
ovariotomy contained in Kiwisch's original work. The author states that he has, in all 
cases where it was practicable, obtained his information from the original sources, instead 
of relying on already tabulated statements, many of which were found on further inquiry 
to be incorrect. The statistical Results of this important operation now placed before 
the profession are therefore the most complete and extensive of any yet published, and 
80 far as statistics are capable of settling the question of the propriety, admissibility, or 
advisability of the operation, Mr. Clay's analysis of the results of ovariotomy up tp the 
present time offers all that is perhaps obtainable. The author states that the various 
operators have in most cases willingly and cordially assisted him by forwarding accounts 
of their operations, but that from Professor Simpson, Dr. Frederick Bird, and Mr. Terry 
of Bradford, no accounts have been forwarded. 

The results of 53*7 completed or attempted operations are as follows : 

In 212 cases one or both ovaries were removed and the patients recovered. In 183 cases 
one or both ovaries were removed, and the patients died in consequence of the operation. 
In other words, the result was favourable in 53*67 per cent of these completed cases. 

Completed operations performed in Great Britain and in America appear to have 
been pretty nearly equally successful, the proportion of successful completed cases being 
in Great Britain 2'7'20 per cent., in America 56.63 per cent. ; whereas in Germany only 
25*49 per cent, of the completed operations were successful. 

Tabulated statements as to the ages of the patients operated on, as to the condition 
of the patient at the time of the operation, as to the duration of the disease, the number 
of tappings, the length of the incision, the administration of anaesthetics, with the num- 
ber of successful and unsuccessful operations under varieties of the circumstances in 
question, afford information from which no very important practical deductions can be 
drawn. There is one statement, however, as to the effect of the presence of adhesions 
which is interesting. Of 99 cases in which adhesions were not present, a successful 
result followed in 68*68 per cent., whereas of 286 cases in which there were adhesions, 
either slight, extensive, or requiring ligature, the proportion of successful cases was only 
51*04 per cent., a result which appears to confirm the ideas which formerly prevailed 
on this subject, but which have been of late contested. 

Table III. contains an account of 24 cases of partial excision of diseased ovaries. Of 
these, 10 recovered from the effects of the operation, and 14 died. Table IV. containa 
cases of attempted ovariotomy. In Sect. A, we have an account of 13 cases in which 
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the tnmonr was not ovarian, chiefly cases of fibrous tumonrs of the uterus. Id some of 
these cases the tumours W%re removed. In Section B, 82 cases are detailed in which 
the operation was attempted, but abandoned in consequence of the presence of adhe- 
sions ; of these, 10*1 fi per cent recovered from the operation. In 23 cases the opera- 
tion was abandoned in consequence of the disease being found to be extra-ovarian; of 
these, 69*56 per cent, recovered. It thus appears that in 36 cases the operation of ova- 
riotomy has been attempted in cases where no ovarian tumour existed at all — a fact 
which is indicative of the diflSculty which sometimes attends the diagnosis of ovarian 
disease. It is somewhat remarkable, that of these 36 cases in which the diagnosis was 
at fault, the large proportion of 23 occurred in America. 

. Those who are desirous of pushing the analysis of the results of ovariotomy still fur- 
ther, will do well to consult the volume itself, which forms a valuable and well-timed 
addition to the literature of the subject. 



Art. VIII. — Beitrdge zur Gehurtskunde und Oyncekologie, Edited by Dr. F. W, von 

ScAKZONi. — WUrzhurg^ 1860. 
Contributions to Obstetrics and Gyncekology, 

Thb number of Scanzoni's * Contributions to Obstetrics for 1860 ' contains the full pro- 
portion of valuable memoii*s. Some of these have been noticed in our Periscope, or 
have by other channels found their way into the current stream of obstetric literature. 
It contains, amongst others, a paper by Simon on Vesico- Vaginal Fistula ; one by Von 
Ozihak on Extra-Uterine Foetatiou ; an account of the Puerperal Fever in Wftrzburg in 
1869, by Von Franqu6 ; a history of the Lying- in Hospital at Laibach for the year 
ending September, 1858 ; and a Memoir by Scanzoni on Amputation of the Vaginal 
portion of the Cervix Uteri for the Cure of Prolapsus of the Uterus. 



Art. IX. — The Pocket Forrnulary and Synopsis of the British and Foreign Pharma- 
copceias, Ac. By Henry Beabley. Seventh Edition. — London^ 1860. pp. 546. 

This compendium, useful alike to the medical student, the practitioner, and the dis- 
penser, has since 18^5 attained another edition. As said in a previous notice, it is 
remarkable for the convenience of its arrangement and its fulness. It is obvious that 
great attempts at condensation have been exercised in pressing the material, and in this 
way no doubt it happens that in many cases the dose of the preparation mentioned is 
unfortunately not given. Moreover, we think it would tend to clearness and facility of 
reference if the dose were given always at the end of the descriptions, and on a separate 
line. 

The chapter, p. 519, on the weights and measures of other countries, may be men- 
tioned, among other things, as being very serviceable. 



Art. X. — The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; or^ an Introduction to the Study of 
the Physical Sciences, By Goldino Bird, M.D., F.R.S., and Charles Brooks, 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. — London^ 1860. pp. 699. 

"We are glad of the opportunity of welcoming and recommending another edition of 
this very elaborate and practical work. It could not fail to be in demand considering 
that the scientific schoolmaster is so much abroad, and that not only in our great uni- 
versities and public seminaries, where we are happy to find that these * Elements of 
Katural Philosophy ' are put into the hands of the students of physical science, but in 
the world at large. Moreover, a fitting appreciation of the work is shown by the 
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authorities of the military medical service, as we find that in those cases in which the 
candidates for commissions desire to be examined in the elements of physics, this book 
is officially recommended to them. The medical profession have had to regret the 
death of Dr. Golding Bird since the issue of the former edition, but Mr. Brooke, in 
bringing out the present one unassisted, has evidently not in consequence permitted his 
energies to flag, but has fully kept up with the increasing requirements of the time. In 
his preface the author refers especially to the additions which have been made in this 
edition in the department of mechanical philosophy, instancing particularly the ", prin- 
ciples of the motion of a rigid body or system ;" the " theories of couples, of projectiles, 
and of oscillations," <Sz;c. ; in all which abstruse questions the subject matter has been as 
much as possible simplified 'and rendered appreciable by the generality of students. 

Mr. Brooke, in his preface, has, with much good feeling, appended a short and 
interesting memoir of his former talented co-labourer. Dr. Golding Bird, extracted from 
the * Association Medical Journal' of January 5th, 1855. 



Art. XI. — Recent Works of the New Sydenham Society. 

"ViRESQUB acquirit eundo" would appear to be the motto of the above-mentioned 
medical book society; and, indeed, we know of no association which, as respects 
organization and growth, goes ahead at such a pace. Rising as a newly fanned spark 
from the well-nigji cold ashes of the former society, whose name it was proud to adopt, 
its flames rapidly spread in every direction, and it has, under a vigorous and inde^ 
&tigable council and secretary, steadily and faithfully fulfilled the intention with which 
it was originally started. With some drawbacks and exceptions as to punctuality and 
order in the issue of its productions, which are almost inevitable in the working and 
adjustment of so large a machinery, especially at its commencement, the council have 
pat into the hands of now almost 3000 members no less than five important, interesting, 
and mostly well-illustrated volumes for their first guinea's subscription, and also three 
additional ones towards the series for the second year. The works issued for the first 
year, and also those expected as the remainder of the second year's set, will be seen 
mentioned in our "Medical Intelligence." 

Of the three volumes but lately delivered by the council we would say a few words. 

In our opinion the council have already selected no works the possession of which 
will give to the numerous members of the society more true pleasure and instruction 
than the * Clinical Memoirs on Abdominal Tumours and Intumescence,' by the late Dr. 
Bright. The character and reputation of this great master of our art and science will of 
coarse at all times exact the closest attention to anything from his pen ; but for general 
interest, for keenness and accuracy of observation, for conciseness of expression, and for 
practical value, few, if any, of his productions are comparable with this selection from 
the * Guy's Hospital Reports.' Moreover, as a model of " case taking,'' and as an 
exemplar of the proper methoc4 and spirit of recording facts and utilizing clinical cases, 
we would gladly recommend this production to our readers. 

In this matter also the Council of the Society have acted most discreetly in their 
choice of an editor (Dr. Barlow), who in putting into their hands this timely link 
between the immediate past and the present of British pathology, has added a preface 
in which, briefly, but with conspicuous clearness, is set before us a history of our know- 
ledge of the relations between disease of the kidney, dropsy, and albuminuria, and in 
which he has pointed out with reverent affection the part which the illustrious Bright 
played in their discovery and elucidation. 

Upon the edition of ' Frerich's Clinical Treatise on Diseases of the Liver,' of the first 
volume of which the council has given us a translation by Dr. Murchison, we have 
already commented (see Review for July, 1859). Since, however, the original was issued 
from Breslau, several pathological points therein dwelt upon have received additional 
attention at various hands, and Dr. Murchison has, in a preface, very appropriately and 
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pointedly called attention to tbem, especially having r^ard to the views advanced by 
Ktlhne and others touching certain points in the clinical history of jaundice. From the 
preface we also learn that Dr. Jdurchison has, in this translation of French's first edi- 
tion, been able to avail himself of ^ most of the corrections and additions for the second 
edition through the kind co-operation of the author." Of the forty-two woodcuts given 
in the German edition, twenty-nine, along with one or two other figures, have been 
reproduced by Dr. Westmacott, and are given in the translation. The atlas, with its 
twelve coloured plates belonging to the original, can be obtained at Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate's separately. We find also a few observations added by the translator on 
the properties and composition of the German spas, and upon certain other points con- 
nected with the clearer understanding of the work. We shall eagerly look for Dr. 
Murchison's translation of volume the second, in which *^ the more important diseases 
of the liver will find a place." 

The last of the three volumes emanatincf from the Council in the second year's issue 
is the long-expected *y ear-Book of Medicine and Surgery;' and upon this we wish 
that we could congratulate the Society more completely than we can conscientiously do. 

We confess to some tender doubts as to the advisability of such a work being under- 
taken by the society, and we understand that when the question of its utility was first 
mooted, no small difference of opinion was expressed in the council chamber. From 
being, then, originally, as it were, a " bone of contention,'' we may say that from ove^ 
sti*ained expectation it became a ^''j^iece de risMtancer The medical public awaited its 
appearance with something like impatience, and no doubt it may b^ that from over- 
stimulation of the palate, the morsel when it arrived proved less savoury and nourishing 
than was anticipated. Certain it is that if undertaken at all, unless the * Year Book' be 
merely a complete index or register of everything which has appeared, without discrimi- 
nation — a plan which we are mclined to recommend — such a work should be made as 
perfect as circumstances will permit, both as regards judicious selection and frdness of 
material alluded to, and accuracy of quotation ; and equally certain it is, that not only 
are several important papers which ought to have been mentioned in the * Year Boot 
entirely unrecognised, but also a great number of unfortunate, and some ludicrous mis- 
translations and misspellings are therein to be met with. Of the mis-translations 
almost all are to be found in the headings or titles of the subject quoted ; and though 
these should not be, yet many may be fairly set down to the fact of the English printers 
being unaccustomed to foreign typography and orthography, and a great number are 
attributable to the subsequent hurried insertion of the English translation of the titles, 
even after proofs had gone to press, which had been by a misunderstanding omitted in 
the first instance. In this way it was that, instead of a real English translation of the 
foreign titles of papers and books, however brief, we often have merely a word or two 
pointing out the general nature or bearings of the original ; of course, we cannot with 
any truthfulness or fairness mistake these mere indications for what they were never 
intended to represent. Very few of these errors comparatively speaking are, bondfidt, 
from ignorance, they evidently arise mostly from downright carelessness, and fortunately 
but few will practically mislead the reader. We have neither space at our disposal for 
particularizing them, nor do we see that good would be gained by our doing so now, 
seeing that they have been already freely commented upon in the medical periodicals, 
and also that no new edition capable of profiting by our animadversions will ever appear. 
We are not then inclined to be implacably or rabidly critical as regards the * Year Book.' 
We are disposed to think that the novelty and experimental character of the attempt, 
the difficulties and drawbacks connected with the construction and issue of the volume, 
and the other points to which we previously alluded, should tend materially to disarm 
our fault-finding. No doubt the greatest objection expressed or understood regarding 
it will be the exceeding brevity ot most of the abstracts, and yet, considering the limita- 
tions of space and expense, we have found it in many ways very efficient ; but there 
can be no doubt that to render it most usefiil, the subjects of which abstracts are made 
should be more rigidly selected ; the abstracts should then be much ftiller, and the col- 
laborateurs ought to be twice or three times their present number, and should have 
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entirely original works at their disposal, no * Jahrbttcber' being used except for the pur- 
pose of pointing out where new matter lies. Perhaps also the Council would do well to 
give no more translations of short foreign communications. This fuller and more per- 
fect plan, of course, would require much more money than the Council have at their 
command, and we shall not be surprised if it again become aqi^stion how far a * Year 
Book,' under the circumstances, as regards ^>ace and economy, is expedient 

We feel bound to say that, as respects the Reports on ' Practical' and on * Forensic 
Medicine,' there is a perfect freedom from occasion of adverse stricture. We hav^ also 
been informed that for the * Year Book' for the present year the following arrangements 
have been made : — ^The type is to be smaller ; a literal translation of all foreign titles 
of papers or books, Ac, is to be given, the original being omitted ; the titles are to be 
given in immediate connexion with the abstracts relating to them ; and there is to be 
a new department un<^er the head of " Special Therapeutics." Attention to these points 
will, of course, provide a large amount of additional space, and we feel sure that the 
forthcoming * Year Book' will show how much the editors, as a body, will have gained 
by experience, and by criticism as well hostile as friendly. 
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Original Communuationd. 



Art. I. 

Clinical Researches into Morbid Pigmentary Changes in tlie Complexion, By Thomas 
Laycock, M.D., <fec.. Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medi- 
cine, and Lecturer on Medical Psychology and Mental Diseases in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

It is well known that the tint of the skin in disease is an easily available, and often an 
excellent guide to diagnosis and treatment. This arises mainly from the fact that 
changes in it indicate any impoftant change in the constitution of the blood, but more 
especially of the blood corpuscles. Its physiognomical uses are well known in showing 
the race or temperament of the individual, and therewith his mental and corporeal ten- 
dencies. In these and various other similar applications, the tint of the skin is due to 
the presence or absence of the animal pigment, with or without changes in the blood. 

Although these colour-characters are capable of such varied and important applica- 
tions to practical uses, they are so iraperfecUy understood as to their nature and origin^ 
that changes in the complexion in disease have had little more than an empirical value 
in medicine, and have, indeed, not infrequently led the observer into error ; thus, the 
tint in ^' Addison's disease" has doubtless led to its being mistaken for icterus until very 
lately. The coincidence which Dr. Addison showed to occur between structural dis- 
ease of the supra-renal capsules and a pigmentary deposit in the skin of whites (and 
whose conclusions have been confirmed by others), has of late years directed my atten- 
tion to the clinical meaning and pathology of morbid pigment-deposits and pigmentary 
dianges in the complexion. Although the results of my inquiries are not so definite as 
farther delay might have rendered them, I shall have no difficulty in showing very con- 
clusively that clearer views as to the pathology, diagnosis, and treatment of certain 
related groups of constitutional diseases may be deduced as well from the absence of 
pigment-deposit as its presence. 
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« 

The follow iDg are the conclusioDS at which I have arrived, and which I propose to 
illnstrate : ^ 

1. That besides blue and green, of rare occurrence, there are two common well- 
marked and distinct forms of morbid discoloration due to pigment deposit — the yellotD 
or sallow, and the black or ^trar/Ay. 

2. That both yellow and swarthy discoloration of the skin will occur from the action 
of local irritants — as heat, light, cutaneous parasitic fungi, blisters, sinapisms, and the 
like, or in the progress of various cutaneous diseases of the skin and its appendages. 

3. That the absence of pigment (leucopathia), as well as its deposit, may be caused 
by inflammatory and other diseases of the skin, affecting its chromatogenous Unc- 
tion. 

4. That morbid states of the cerebro-spinal centres will influence the deposit or non- 
deposit of pigment. 

6. That morbid states of the genito-urinary oi^ans in both sexes, acting probably 
through the nervous system, will determine the election of locality of pigment-deposit, 
according to the same law by which the development of sexual hair and pigment \& 
regulated. 

6. That structural diseases of the abdominal viscera and peritoneum also exercise an 
influence through the nervous system upon the local deposit of pigment in the skin. 

7. That in disease of the supra-renal capsules, the bronzing of the skin, whether 
swarthy or yellow, is partly nervous, and due to the direct or indirect influence of the 
capsules or the kidneys and ner\'ous system ; partly hsemic, and in so far due to th» 
morbid influence of " dyscrasic" blood. 

8. That pigmentary changes in the skin of both whites and blacks may be the result 
of morbid causes, and yet may remain after the operation of the causes has ceased, and 
assume a physiological character. 

9. That although local morbid pigmentation of the skin may occur exclusively from 
local causes, or the influence of the nervous system, in the majority of cases there is a 
morbid condition of the blood. 

10. That the morbid conditions of the blood associated most commonly with pig- . 
mentary changes are characterized by those changes in the blood-corpuscles (leuksemia, 
leucocytosis) which are observed in cachectic states of a constitutional character (preg- 
nancy, chlorosis, tertiary syphilis, chronic rheumatism, cancer, &c.), or which are inti- 
mately connected with " dyscrasic," visceral, or glandular diseases (of the spleen, supra- 
renal capsules, lymphatic glands). 

11. That the tendency to discoloration increases {cateru paribus) with age after a 
certain period of life. 

12. That the morbid pigment-deposits proper, as distinguished from masses of altered 
blood-corpuscles, are carbonaceous excretions, and are* often vicarious with the suspen- 
tkon or imperfect elimination of other carbonaceous excretions — as the carbonic and lac- 
tic acids, and the pigment constituents of both the urine and bile ; and are conse- 
onently associated with morbid states of assimilation, as well as of elimination (through 
tiie skin, lungs, liver, kidneys^. 

13. That amongst the moroid states of assimilation, the rheumatic and gouty are spe- 
eially to be classed, as well as those coincident with ansemia. 

Semeiology, — Pigmentary changes in the skin, and pigment-deposits in the tissues, 
are observed clinically under the most varied conditions, and have given trivial 
names to groups of symptoms. Jaundice [jaune^ yellow) is the simplest illustration 
of these. The deposit of black, or brown, or blue pigment in the skin of white 
races has led to Uie use of various nosological terms indicative of the change — as 
melasma^ melanopatkiaj nigrities^ bronzed skin, blue skin, or cyanopathioy meliceriSj 
Mtearrhcea flavescens, stearrhcea nigricans, chlorosis (or green sickness,) melancholia, 
melanchlorosis, melasicterus, &c. As to absence of pigment we have albura, leuce, 
leucopathia, vitiligo, canities, &c. The congenital absence known as albinism has 
always excited curious attention, and, as those who have treated albinos know, coin- 
eides with peculiar forms of disease. I need not refer to the albino forms of ani- 
mals, nor to the curious ethnological doctrines and oppressive laws which have ori- 
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ginated in the presence or absence of cutaneons pigment, except to say that a bet- 
ter knowledge of the pathological forras will necessarily throw mtch light on the 
pbysioiogical. 

Classification of Morbid Pigments. — The pathological pigments are of two kinds. 
1. The spurious^ which consists either in foreign carbonaceous matters, or in direct 
modifications of the colouring matter of the blood-corpuscles after they have died ; these 
pigments are all some form of hsematine, and present all the shades of black, brown, 
yellow, and purple. 2. The true^ being those pigments which are products of the trans* 
formation of the living blood-corpuscles, or tissues, and which must be held to differ 
from the preceding in the circumstance that they are the results of the action of the 
vital forces. They arc of all colours ; correspond in this respect to the normal colouring 
matters of animals ; and are found in the cutaneous appendages and excreta, but espe- 
cially in the urine and bile. 

Le Cat, a surgeon at Rouen, was the first to examine systematically the morbid pig- 
mentary changes of the human skin in their relation to anatomy, physiology, and 
organic chemistry. He details cases of melasma and nigrities, and distinguished what 
was evidently a case of " bronzed skin " from ordinary melasma and icterus.* He 
examined the pigment (which he termed " ^thiop's mineral ") chemically, and showed 
that the colouring matter of the ink of the cuttle fish was identical in nature with that 
of the skin of negroes, and of the choroid coat of the eye. He was also the first to 
observe that the encephalic tissues of the negro were of a darker tint than in whites — 
an observation subsequently confirmed by Meckel and others, and very recently by M. 
Gubler. Althongh considerable progress in observation has been made during the last 
century, we may still say, with Alibert, " Les lois de la colorlttion sont encore couvertes 
d'un voile epais." 

Modern inquiries have ascertained that black pigment is deposited morbidly in the 
tissues, mucous membranes, and capillaries (melanosis)^ as well as in the skin (me1asma\ 
and that it is sometimes present in considerable quantity in the blood {melanoemia). 
Its nature and composition have also been carefully examined of late years. Barruel 
• first attempted to show that the chemical composition of the black deposit in melanosis 
was identical with that of the colouring matter of the blood. Breschet founded upon 
this analysis and upon his own researches the conclusion that the deposit was due 
to effused and modified blood with a large proportion of true colouring matter ; 
and Heusinger, Lobstein, Andral, Trousseau, and Leblanc, J. Vogel, Bruch, Rokitan- 
8ky^Virchow,'and othere, have theorised as to the mode in which the pigment is 
formed from the blood.f It is now well established that although the pigment in 
numerous cases really consists of modified hsematine, derived directly from the 
blood-corpuscles, the deposit in melanosis, melasma, and nigrities is not of this 
kind. 

The term melanosis was first used by Laennec, who pointed out three forms of 
the disease. 1. Those in which the pigment is deposited in masses, whether encysted 
or not. 2. Free deposits of pigment in layers in serous membranes. 3. Infiltrations 
of pigmentj In 1821, Breschet added a fourth, the fluid form ;. and in 1829, Andral 
asked whether certain cases of pigment-deposit in the skin should not be classed 
with melanosis. Andral also called attention at the same time, not only to cases 
of inky discoloration of the intestinal mucous membrane, in which pigment appeared 
as a deposit into the tissues, but to another class (some observed by himself), in 
which it appeared on the surface of that membrane as a secretion.§ These deposits 
of pigments in the tissues, that is to say, externally to the blood-vessels, are now well 
established. 

Breschet and Cruveilhier seem to have been the first (in 1821) to detect pigment in 
the bloodvessels in the form of black, sharply-cut masses.^ It was considered to be 

• 

* Tnit6 de la Gonlenr de la Pean Hnmaine, &&, p. 16S, 1765. 

t Compare Bokitansky's Pathol. Anatomy, Sydenham Societr^s translation, vol. i. p. 204, and Yirchow^s elaborate 
paper. Die Pathol. Plgraente, in Archlv f. Path. Anatomie una Physiologie, vol. 1. art 9. 
^ BnlleUn de la Boo. de PEcoIe de M^decine, No. 2. 1860. 

Precis d'Anat. Path., torn i. pp. 460-1. 

Coneid^rations ear une Alt6raUoD Organique appellee D6g6n6re8ceDce Noire. 1821. 
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ratiher a post-mortem phenomenon than a trne pigment-depoeit, and what they observed 
was probably due to the hsematine of the altered blood-corpuscles. In 1823, Dr. 
Halliday published a case of melanosis, in which he found fluid black pigment in 
the vessels at the base of the brain, and in those of the choroid plexus.^ In 1825, 
Billard and Bailey observed capillaries of the brain to be obstructed by pigment. 
Several years subsequently, Mr. Holmes Coote recorded a case of melanosis of the eye, 
in which he found a black matter present in the bloodvessels of the recti muscles of 
the globe, between the blood and lymph-corpuscles in appearance, and which moved 
with the blood corpuscles when pressure was made on the vessels.f Of late years, 
this deposit of pigment in. the bloodvessels has been frequently observed and con- 
nected with the presence of free or celled pigment in the blood and certain viscera, 
but especially in the spleen. German observers have largely contributed to this 
portion of the subject, particularly Meckel, Ecker, Virchow, Planer, Hescbl, and 
Frerichs. 

The term melancBmia (first used by Frerichs) has been applied to that condition of 
the blood in which the pigment has been found. Seeing how readily the carbonaceous 
matter is deposited in the skin and tissues in melanosis, and how abundantly in the 
capillaries, the conclusion was natural that in all cases it was a deposit made directly 
from the blood, without the intermediate vital action of the tissues in which it was 
deposited. Now, this mechanical theory may be admitted as to the blockade of the 
capillaries by pigment granules, the products probably of altered corpuscle?, but it is 
by no means sufficient to explain the usual phenomena of melanosis or melasma. As 
to the latter, it may be observed especially that the deposit takes place in a tissue, 
the normal function of which is at least to receive it, but perhaps to excrete it ; hence 
the change is in one sense a physiological process ; whereas in melanosis and in block- 
ade of the capillaries, the change is in no sense physiological, but purely pathological. 

As I shall have to refer to melancemia from time to time, I would observe here, once for 
Jill, that although the facts are so numerous and apparently so decisive as to the presence 
of free pigment in the blood, they require confirmation, and have in fact been contro- 
verted. In 1852, Zeroni stated in a contribution on the Treatment of A^ue by Arsenic,^ 
that he had examined the blood of ague-patients for the pigment-cells described by 
Heschl, and, to his great delight, he found them at once ; but on examining the blood 
in other cases, and in the spleen of a fatal case, he could no longer find them, but dis- 
covered that he had used glass covers which, under a power of 300, showed objects 
marvellously like HeschFs drawings of his pigment-cells. Probably the doubts thuF 
thrown on Heschl's researches are not altogether inapplicable to the researches of other 
inquirers, for Zeroni indicates a very certain source of fallacy. I have examined the 
blood- of numerous individuals (certainly not fewer than 100), and am satisfied that 
nothing is more difficult than accurate observation of the pigment-elements. The 
slightest particle of dust, coal, or ash, is sufficient to give the appearances described by 
Planer and Heschl. Even a microscopic particle of dried blood, remaining on the slide, 
shows as brown pigment in a freshly-drawn specimen of blood taken on the slide. So 
that the utmost care will hardly suffice to avoid fallacies in observations at the bedside. 
It appeared to me that the only method by which even an approach to accuracy can 
be obtained clinically, is by examining the blood of a number of persons under the same 
conditions as to time, place, state of slides, and method of taking the blood, so that all 
the observations are equally liable to the same class of fallacies ; in this way a compa- 
rison of the differences in the phenomena observed could be instituted. The results <^ 
clinical examinations thus made, I shall state shortly, believing that although not 
strictly accurate, they are sufficiently approximative for the first steps of a clinical 
inquiry. 

Melasma considered generally, — There are two forms of pigmentation observed in the 
skin of men and animals ; namely, those of the skin proper, and those of the appendages 
to it, as hair, quills, feathers, scales, shells. The pigment of the skin proper of man is 
contained in the soft, newly-formed cells of the epidermis, formerly termed the rete 

* London Medical BepoeitoTy. 1828. t Lancet Aug. 1840. 

X Dentache Klinik. Noa. 40, 41.< 
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mneosan), into or by which it is secreted. That of the hair, scales, and other similar 
appendages has fundamentally the same origin ; for they are either compressed epider* 
mic products (as scales), or produced from follicles which are fundamentally involuted 
portions of the derma proper. The function of these follicles is, however, modified by 
the fluid which is poured into them from, the sebaceous glands. But these again are 
involutions of the derma. Hence the general relations to the pigment of the skin 
appendages are the same in both ; it is contained in cells having a common origin at 
the surface of the body. 

The skin in all men, whether white or dark, has normally a function of pigmentation, 
although the activity of it differs greatly in extent in different races, and even in the 
same race, from varying circumstances as to climate, food, and exposure to climatic 
influences. In white races this coloriferous function is almost in abeyance, especially in 
^e clothed portions of the body ; but it is easily developed under certain circumstances. 
In all, however, the anatomical relations of the pigment to the epidermic cells appear to 
be the same. Thus the pigment-deposit in " bronzed skin" has been found by various 
observers to have the same relation to the epidermis as in sun-freckles {ephelu) and as 
in the coloured races. The cells in which it is contained in the form of minute granules 
are covered with a colourless epithelium in the ordinary cases of melasma, chloasma, 
and the like, but in certain morbid states of the skin, in which there is rapid production 
of epithelial scales (desquamative or squamous diseases), the epithelium contains abun- 
dant colouring matter. This is observed clinically in pityriasis versicolor, in various 
forms of ichthyosis, in cases of true leprosy known as " black" leprosy, and in lepra nigri- 
cans. A similar rapid production of pigment may take place either within the hair- 
follicles or the sebaceous glands, and be poured out on the surface of the skin. This is 
seen in stearrhcea nigricans and stearrhoea flavescens. It is probable, however, that it is 
poured out also as an excretion from the sudoriparous glands. 

Leucopathia in relation to Melasma, — It is not every part of the human body which 
is equally dark, or has equally a tendency to become dark ; on the other hand, in 
coloured races, and in portions of the skin or its appendages of the whites, which are 
naturally dark, there is sometimes a morbid defect in the pigmentation. This state 
has been termed white disease, or leticopathia. It is to be observed, however, that 
there may be a pathological leucopathia ; that is to say, white spots due to morbid 
changes in the skin may appear amongst coloured patches of white skin due to excited 
action of the epidermis. This gives a mottled appearance to a bronzed skin — i.e., a 
skin darkened by disease, and may tend to puzzle the observer. In particular it may 
lead him to mistake a pathological tint for the dark tint of sordes of the skin. The 
mottling of the skin in cases of melasma, indicates a true pigment-deposit, for 
the white patches are due to the absence of morbid pigment, just as leucopathia 
in the negro indicates the absence of normal pigment. Now, as the pigment- 
deposit in these cases of melasma is due to morbid excitation of a normal but sup- 
pressed function of the rete mucosum in whites, the white mottling indicates a morbid 
condition of the skin at the places where the skin or the hairs remain white, when all 
around is darkened. This morbid condition can often be traced to some eruptive 
disease of the skin by which the function of the rete mucosum, so far as the production 
of pigment is involved, is interrupted. In other cases it is due to some other cause or 
causes. I have seen, for example, a case of syphilis, in which the hairs of the entire 
snr&ce of the body, cap-d-pie, fell off, and pigmentation therewith ceased. The patient 
was a young man of dark complexion, and when the colourless downy hairs reappeared 
on his pink-looking skin, he presented a curious contrast with his former appearance. 
Again, although leucopathia may be thus traced to changes in the disease induced by 
locally inflammatory or constitutional causes, and the result of which is to interrupt the 
chromatogenous function of that portion of the skin aflected, there are forms of leuco- 
pathia wholly unconnected with any such structural changes, and which are probably 
due to changes in the innervation. Thus, a man with renal and cardiac dropsy had 
broad patches of liver colour (melasma) and leucopathia on his right forearm. No 
structural change could be traced in the site of the latter, while it was observable that 
the hairs of the spot were white, so that the production of pigment was suppressed in 
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tbem, as well as in the rete mncosum. Such cases as these I would term melasmic 
leacopathia. 

On the other hand, it is to be noticed that portions of the skin which have been the 
seat of considerable structural change, are the seat also of pigment-deposit. The deep 
cicatrices left by a severe attack of small-pox may be observed sometimes to be thus 
coloured ; it is no uncommon thing to observe the same appearance in the cicatrices 
of old ulcers on the legs, especially of gouty old people. In these cases the pigment- 
deposit is manifestly due to another kind of action than that which occurs in the rete 
mucosum or cutaneous glands in instances of melasma. In the latter it is a natural 
function of normal structures exalted by some special conditions ; in the former the 
normal structures are destroyed, and the process is purely morbid. These two forms of 
cutaneous pigmentation are, in truth, typical forms, and correspond to what may be 
termed carbonaceous excretion and carbonaceous deposit (melanosis proper). The 
black, yellow, and blue stains following upon bruises are, of course, wholly different, 
being due to the effused blood-corpuscles. 

Local causes of Melasma, — The conditions under which morbid pigment-deposit takes 
place being so very complex, it becomes necessary to determine the more important by 
illustrative cases. These conditions may be classed under three heads, as they involve 
the blood, the nervous system, and the tissues themselves. As regards the skin and its 
appendages, it may be here observed generally and by way of preliminary, that any 
stimulation or irritation applied to the skin under certain conditions of the blood, the 
nervous system, or the system generally, will induce pigment-deposit. Thus, heat and 
light tinge the rete mucosum of certain persons. In old people the shins get to be of a 
brown or liver-colour, from exposure to the fire {tdches de brillure). The same thing 
happens in certain cachectic states, as"jn the syphilitic cachexia, in anaemic conditions 
(chlorotic girls), and the like. In a similar class of cases the irritation of a blister suf- 
fices to cause pigment-deposit, so that the exact size and shape of the blister is indi- 
cated by a dusky-brown or liver-coloured patch. Various skin diseases have a similar 
effect, as the furunculold, eczema, psoriasis, <fec. In an inveterate case of psoriasis, 
treated in the clinical wards during the session 1 859^60, in a man aged about fifty-eight, 
after convalescence the entire surface of the back and trunk was almost wholly covered 
with large confluent patches of dark pigment-deposit, indicating the portions of the 
skin which had been the seat of the disease. And seeing this result, it was not difficult 
to understand how in cases of this kind the complexion of the individual might be 
indelibly changed, so that he would exactly resemble men of the coloured races, in that 
particular at least, just as in some cases of leucopathia in negroes, the skin has become 
as white as in the white races. Now, in these cases of cutaneous pigmentaly change, 
after convalescence from skin diseases, I have observed that the patient has been 
either advanced in years or cachectic (if young), or both aged and cachectic. 

Psoria«*is, for example, is very common in young and Wealthy adults, but in these 
cases stains are rarely left after cure, as in the aged or cachectic. It occurs in the 
exceptions, I think, because the patient is of a dark complexion, and is therefore pre- 
disposed naturally or normally to pigment-deposit, just as a woman of such a complexion 
will have a darker mammary areola from pregnancy than a fair-complexioned woman; 
and this indicates one of the most common conditions under which pigment-deposit 
will vary in intensity — namely, the ethnic, or conditions proper to the race; Probably 
to this class of conditions may be attributed in part, the difference between swarthy 
and yellow bronzings in the diseases of Europeans. 

The mode in which the sun's rays excite freckles {epheliaov lentigo) shows, however, 
that there are conditions in the skin of the face and neck which predispose it to the 
development of pigment in the small patches termed freckles, otherwise the change in 
colour would be uniform. Sometimes this appearance is very remarkable, as in a youth 
of twelve, just arrived from India, who came under my notice, and whose face, after 
exposure to the sun, was suddenly dotted uniformly over with round brown spots of the 
size of a large pin's head. In these cases the deposit may be due to irritation of the 
rete mucosum at points where a group of sudoriparous or sebaceous glands pour out 
their products, or if not to this, to the same class of elective causes, by virtue of which 
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herpes, variola, and other circnmscribed inflammations of the skin, are induced. It is 
to be observed, too, that red-haired persons are more liable to this lenticular pigment- 
deposit (tdches de rousseurs) than the dark-haired, in whom the pigmentation is more 
nnifoim. I shall, however, refer to these special forms of pigmentation or leucopathia 
when I discuss more particularly the causes of melasma, and with these preliminary 
remarks will now give some illustrative cases. 

Cachectic melasma (i. e., swarthy bronzing^ as distinguished from yellow) is the most 
commonly observed ; it is that specially designated by the term melasma. 

Case I. — Mottled swarthy bronzing {melasmic leucopathia) of thorax and abdomen 
mistaken for sordes ; abdominal tumour ; enlarged lymphatic ^/(inci?«.— Reid, a tailor, 
aged about thirty-five, was admitted into the clinical wards 27th May, 1866. On 
admission it was found he had a pulsating tumour about four inches in diameter, occu- 
pying the middle line at the epigastrium, and extending thence into the left hypochon- 
drium. In addition to the tumour proper, there was a supplementary enlargement 
caused by faecal accumulation at the left angle of the colon. Complained of constant 
constipation and severe shooting pains in the back and loins, extending to the left groin. 
Pain also more particularly referred to the region of the left kidney, where there was 
tenderness on pressure. On careful examination, the tumour was found to be not 
expansile, but a loud systolic murmur was heard over it. The skin of the trunk was 
universally of a darker hue than natural, but more particularly over the abdomen ; the 
.dark surface was mottled with white sjlots, which, on inquiry, we found to be the sites 
of a previous pustular eruption. Face pallid and ansemic ; axillary and inguinal glands 
enlarged. In discussing this case at the bedside, I pointed out the bronzing of the skin, 
but the appearance was so like that of sordes, that several of the class got soap and 
water, in the confident expectation they could " wash the Ethiope white." The only 
result was to bring out the dark and white spots more distinctly. 

This patient was so much relieved by the use of purgatives and anodynes, together 
with a good diet and the iodide of iron, that he insisted upon leaving the infirmary, so 
that the termination of the case could not be observed. It was one of a " dyscrasic" 
character, as indicated by the anaemia and enlarged lymphatic glands. Probably there 
was also disease of the glands within the abdomen, and visceral disease of a complex 
character. It is cases of this class that are not uncommonly associated with melasma 
and melanosis. The connexion of the bronzing with the abdominal disease is a point 
not to be overlooked. 

Symmetrical Melasma, — In the case just detailed, the change in colour was limited 
to the trunk : it is sometimes, however, symmetrical, both as to morbid whiteness and 
morbid dinginess ; and although it by no means follows that, being symmetncal, it 
must be due to changes in the centric nervous system, yet in the absence of any other 
cause wc may fairly refer it to these, as they probably were influential in the following 
case. 

Case IL — Long-continued diathetic eczema and erythema ; enlargement of lymphatic 

glands ; symmetrical pigment-deposit on the skin ; melasmic leucopathia, — V 

S , aged sixty-two, a workman in an iron foundry near Glasgow, admitted into the 

clinical wards 22rd July, 1860. He states that he had always enjoyed good health, 
with the exception that in youth he had frequent attacks of headache until sixteen 
years ago, when his legs became red and swollen and covered with small vesicles, 
accompanied with excessive itching. In three or four weeks ho was cured by the appli- 
cation of a yellow ointment, but the affection recurred annually every spring, and at 
each recurrence extended over a wider surface. About four years ago the shoulders 
became affected, and for the last two or three years there has been no remission. The 
itching is very distressing, and the desquamation from the parts affected considerable. 

About three years ago he observed that the glands of the groins were becoming 
large, and shortly after those of the axillae. About this time, also, three abscesses formed ; 
one in the right groin was opened, two others lo^v^er down in the right thigh burst. 
They commenced with shivering, thirst, and other febrile symptoms. Two years ago, 
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while feeling a little weak, small brown spots besan to show themselves on various parts 
of the skin of the groins, back, and abdomen. He cannot remember whether one patch 
preceded another, or whether they all appeared at the same time. He has never had 
rheumatic fever, but when forty years of i^e he suffered from three or four attacks of 
lumbago. His father was rheumatic, his mother not. 

Examining the patient more particularly, it was found that he complained of no pain, 
only of a troublesome itching extending over the whole body. The skin generally is of 
a pinkish-red colour where not discoloured, showing a deficiency of pigment, gives off 
abundant scales and is universally thickened, but more especially so on the legs, where 
it presents the appearance of ichthyosis. Symmetrical brown patches as large as two 
hands are observed over each shoulder-blade, and which extend across the median linej 
another large patch surrounds the neck, and extends symmetrically upwards to the 
face, which is uniformally dusky, presenting no patches. Symmetrical patches occupy 
each axilla, extending forwards to each nipple*; there is a similar patch around the 
umbilicus, and also in each groin. 

The superficial lymphatics generally are enlarged in the groins, both above and below 
Poupart's ligament, in the axillae, at the elbow, and in the neck behind the stemo- 
mastoid. There is also an enlarged moveable gland over the left tenth rib. 

The head is covered with hair, but which is almost uniformly white, contrasting with 
his dusky face. The facial and other characteristics are those of a degenerate form 
of the gouty or rheumatic diathesis. The lips do not exhibit any peculiar pallor. 

The blood was examined microscopically, and found to contain an abundance of small, 
white corpuscles. (Leucocytosis.^ 

A cardiac murmur is heard with the first sound, loudest at the apex ; pulsation visible 
in the neck ; pulse 69 ; the appetite is good ; the bowels regular ; urine abundant, of 
a light amber colour, with the normal amount of chlorides, and affording no traces of 
albumen or sugar. As the wards were closed for the autumn shortly after his admi» 
sion, the termination of the case was not observed. 

In this instance the symmetrical deposit of pigment in certain spots of the skin, and 
its absence in others, is the most striking point It is also to be classed with Case I. in 
regard to the affection of the glandular system. The melasma presents resemblances to 
that observed in some of the recorded cases of bronzed skin. Thus, in No. 6 of Dr. 
Addison^s cases,^ the patches of discoloration were associated with patches of Icucopa* 
thia, in which the skin presented "a singularly white or a blanched appearance;" the 
hairs upon these patches were also " completely white." The axillsB and groins are also 
very commonly the seat of discoloration in Addison^s disease, and in some of the cases a 
symmetrical deposit has been observed, as in this. Symmetrical deposit is not confined,how- 
ever, to these constitutional forms. In chronic peritonitis and chronic structural diseases 
of the abdominal viscera of all kinds, it is not uncommon to find a darkened hue of the skin 
of the abdomen, approaching in some cases to a deep tint of Indian ink. In one of this class 
(evidently cancerous) which Dr. Warburton Begbie kindly brought undfer my notice at 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, there was not only this pigment-deposit in the skin of 
the abdomen, but it extended symmetrically downwards along the groins to each thigh. 

Desquamative Melasma. — ^The desquamation in Case II. was not pigmented. There 
are cases, however, in which the scales either contain or excrete abundant pigment 
Schillingf mentions the case of an infant with previous " hyperemia " of the skin, whose 
entire surface was covered with a lamp-black matter, which came off with the linen. 
The following presents one of these forms of pigment deposit. 

Casb III. — Nigrities of trunk with extensive desquamati(m (pityriasis versicolor) ; 
eczema ; yellow hronzing of face ; profound ancemia, — Elizabeth Fleming, aged sixty-six, 
admitted into the clinical wards May, 1856. On admission, physical signs of bronchitis 
with slight consolidation of lung, blowing systolic murmur loudest at the base, oedema 
of legs, recurrent headaches, and attacks of diarrhoea. 

* On the Oonstitntloiial and Local Efftcts of Diseases of the Supra-renal 0ap8aleB.i». SB. 
t De Melanoel, p. 88. 1881. 
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On the snrface of the body were the remains of an eczematous emptiOn, the lips very 
pale, face and hands strikingly ansemic but of a pale straw colour (yellow bronzing), con* 
trasting strongly with the hue of the arms, trunk, and extremities. These were of vari- 
ous shades of bronze and black ; bronze on the forearms and legs, but deepening upwards 
towards the trunk, which was very dark, and, indeed, almost black in the axilise and 
over the abdomen. As she recovered her health under chalybeates, wine, and generous 
diet, desquamation came on, and the epidermis came off in dark flakes, leaving the skin 
paler, but of its natural hue. No sporules of the pityriasis fungus (the microscoporon 
ftirfur) could be detected. The skin over the abdomen and other pigmented parts was 
mottled over with pale spots, which had evidently been the seat of the eczematous 
eruption. This was a second attack of the kind, for the patient stated that five years 
previously she was similarly affected, and that it then ended in desquamation. 

This case presents an obvious point of resemblance to the two preceding in the cir- 
cumstance that leucopathia, from the inflammatory affection of the skin, was associated 
with the nigrities. In other words, that some morbid condition of the skin caused a 
deposit in one portion of it, while another morbid condition prevented the deposit. In 
the blood-condition there was also a point of resemblance. 

Visceral Melasma, — The cutaneous pigmentation observed in Addison's disease has 
been termed melasma supra-renale. This term is premature and objectionable, because 
it assumes the accuracy of the theory which connects the cutaneous pigment-deposit 
necessarily with structural diseases of the supra-renal capsules. In some of the cases 
there is melanosis as well as melasma, and these two pathological changes are, as we 
have seen, very distinct in their nature. The general symptoms are ansemia, gastric and 
intestinal irritation, and various neuroses, as neuralgic pains, convulsive movements, and 
mental despondency. The following case presented these, together with melasma. 

Case IV. — Addison's disease ; intense swarthy bronzing ; recovery, — Stevenson, aged 
twenty-nine, a ship-carpenter, from North Shields, was admitted into ward No. 1, on 
the 18th June, 1856. Naturally of a dark complexion, he presented nothing particular 
in this respect until the month of August previously, when, without any serious ailment, 
he began to be dark and yellowish in colour, and was treated for jaundice, without any 
alteration in his complexion. Feeling pretty well, he engaged as a ship carpenter for a 
voyage, but had hardly been four days at sea before he was seized with most violent 
vomiting and purging, accompanied with a feeling of great uneasiness in the lumbar and 
right iliac regions. He returned from London (where he was treated) to North Shields, 
and had another attack on the way. Six weeks before admission he again engaged to 
serve on board ship, but the first night he was seized with a rigor, which continued a 
quarter of an hour, and was succeeded by a cold sweat. During this he became uncon- 
scious, and was carried ashore in that state. Again, on June 7th, he was seized with 
violent vomiting that continued four hours, and with purging and abdominal pain, 
especially in the right iliac region, with great weakness, headache, and total loathing of 
food. Has had seven such attacks. His complexion is absolutely that of a mulatto, so 
that on admission he was mistaken for a man of colour. His hands and feet are brown, 
like his face; dark patches in axillsB and groins; conjunctivae and nails white; the 
mucous membrane of lips and mouth patched with dark inky spots ; the same spots 
seen on the side of the tongue. Tongue clean ; bowels costive, moved once in four or 
five days; pulse 80, feeble; cardiac impnlse feeble, and sounds very faint In left lung 
posteriorly crepitation. Hands very cold and moist ; feet cold. Complains of pain in the 
spine at the level of the crest of the ilium. Under the microscope blood showed abun- 
dance of small white corpuscles. He was ordered the persesquinitrate of iron, wine, and 
a generous diet, but diarrhoea came on and he lost strength and weight, so that on Ist 
July he was reported to have lost one pound and a half during the preceding week. 
On that day he was ordered full doses of glycerine daily, in addition to the other reme- 
dies. He now began to improve rapidly in both strength arid weight, so that by the 
14th July he was so much better in every respect, except his complexion, that he went 
home convalescent 

This case was in all particulars so similar to the forms of melasma accompanied with 
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anaemia which Dr. Addison has described, that I have no difiScoIty in classing it with 
them. Of course it may be objected, that there is no proof there was disease of the 
snpra-renal capsules, because there was no post-mortem examination to determine the 
fact, and that as all true examples of the disease have always been fatal, the simple fact 
of recovery is opposed to the diagnosis. I cannot admit, however, that every case pre- 
senting the group of symptoms known as *^ Addison's disease^' must necessarily end 
fatally, or that the concurrent disease of the capsules is necessarily structural ; nor is it 
a legitimate exercise of the art to establish no diagnosis except by examination after 
death. The case presented all the patho^omonic symptoms of Addison's disease, and 
ought therefore to be placed as such nosoTogically. 

There is one point in the history of the melasma in these cases of considerable clinical 
importance. The morbid conditions which lead to the pigment-deposit may be removed, 
and yet the deposit itself may remain ; or, in other words, the primary disease may be 
curable, but the melasma be permanent or incurable. A patient (Lawson), aged fifty- 
four, was admitted into clinical ward No. 1, un^er my care, in profound anaemia, appa- 
rently the result of starvation. His colour was universally of the swarthy hue of a 
mulatto, but deepest in the face. He spoke with the strongly marked Scotch accent, or 
he might have passed for a Lascar just arrived. To all inquiries as to his colour, he 
only answered that his mother told him he was white until he was four years old, when 
his skin changed to dark after an illness. It is possible that the maternal history may 
have been a myth, for Le Cat quotes a case in which the blackness of the child of a lady 
Was attributed to her having seen a negro. A case related by Dr. Parkes of this kind 
is, however, conclusive : — A man, aged fifty-nine, was treated in the University College 
Hospital for jaundice. He left the hospital apparently well ; but four or five months 
afterwards portions of his skin became gradually dark — ^first on the face and neck, then 
in patches on the body, arms, and thighs, until the hue was very deep. For five years 
afterwards no change in tint took place, when he was again admitted into the hospital 
(seven years after the attack of jaundice), with ascites dependent on contracted liver. 
At this time he was like a mulatto, there being only slight variations of tint on the 
face, neck, shoulders, and arms ; but over the trunk, and especially the abdomen, thighs, 
and scrotum, there were white patches (melasmic leucopathia) ; below the knees the 
skin was of its natural tint. There was a little pigment on the conjunctiva, and a dark 
patch on the mucous membrane of the lips. No excess of white corpuscles or free pig- 
ment were detected in the blood. After death, pigment-deposit was found beneath the 
epithelium of the peritoneum (melanosis). The supra-renal capsules were found to be 
perfectly healthy. 

Now, in this case the pigmentary changes were consequent upon the attack of illness 
which occurred seven years before death. If they depended upon supra-renal disease 
(which may have been the case), then that had evidently been of a curable character, 
and the organs had been restored to a healthy condition. In any case the melasma and 
pigment-deposit were exactly like what occurs in " Addison's disease," as Dr. Parkes 
very truly observes.* We may therefore conclude from these examples (and others 
might be added) that melasma may occur in whites as a permanent coloration of the 
skin, resembling that of the coloured races in all essential particulars ; and although the 
result of disease, is not itself a morbid state. 

Yeltow bronzing. — I have hitherto described more especially the cases of morbid 
pigmentation in which the discoloration was swarthy or dark. In Case III., however, 
although swarthy on the trunk, it was yellow on the face. As these cases of yellow 
bronzing are little understood, yet more common even than the swarthy, the discolora- 
tion requires a more particular investigation than it has had hitherto. For example, in 
all the recorded cases of " Addison's disease" the swarthy tint has, I believe, been 
exclusively looked for and described, so that examples of supra-renal disease in which 
the discoloration was yellow have been recorded as instances in which there was no 
pigmentation whatever. That yellow discoloration of the skin is as possible an occur- 
rence as black discoloration in diseases of the white races is clear from the simple ^Eict, 

* Medical TimM and OaMtt«, Dee. 11th, 1856, 
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that the races of mankind of a yellow colour, or of yellow shaded with brown, are 'ai 
numerous as the swarthy or dark races. The complexions of the numerous and widely- 
spread Mongolian race and of its various offshoots and branches have yellow as a basis: 
When, however, such yellow tint (known as sallovmess) has been observed in various 
morbid states — as icterus, hepatic and splenic diseases, chlorosis, scorbutus, cancer, ter- 
tiary syphilis, and the h'ke, the change has not been connected with morbid pigment in 
the epidemic cells, but exclusively with morbid states of the blood. Now, that it is 
often due to these is certain ; but there are numerous facts which incontrovertibly show 
that this doctrine is wholly insufficient to explain all the phenomena of the discolora*- 
tion, even in those of a pure case of icterus, when bile can be detected in the blood. 

Before we can form a correct diagnosis in the class of cases in which there is a mor^ 
bid deposit of a yellow or xanthous pigment analogous to the swarthy, we must examine 
more carefully the order of the symptoms upon which our diagnosis should be founded*. 
Ordinary swarthy bronzing (as in " Addison's disease") is easily mistaken for the tint of 
biliary disorder by the inexperienced eye; now, the condition of the blood in the vessels 
is our guide in these cases. If the conjunctiva be white and pearly, the nails white, and 
the mucous membranes very pale, it is inferred that the discoloration is not due to 
biliary disease, because bile-tinted blood gives a yellowish tint to the conjunctiva, nail^, 
and mucous surfaces. On the other hand, a careful examination of the discoloration 
shows that the colour is not in truth that of diluted bile, being too dark, but rather of 
diluted Indian ink. Cases of melasicterus may, however, present this swarthy com- 
plexion ; but for the most part the diagnosis of the tint in ** Addison's disease" from that 
of hepatic disease may thus be made. Now, it is obvious the diagnosis of yellow bronz- 
ing must be made on the same principles, but more weight is necessarily given to the 
pallor of the conjunctiva than in swarthy bronzing, and less to the differences of tint, 
because the sallowness of pigmentation differs little from the sallowness of the icteric 
tint. •♦ 

1 would not, however, be understood to regard the colour of the conjunctiva as an 
absolute guide in diagnosis, for it is also pigmented in the coloured races as well as the 
skin, and therefore there may be pigment-deposit in it in disease ; and we have seen 
that this occurred in Dr. Parkes's case, before quoted. It is not difficult to understand 
how this may be. The conjunctiva contains all the elements of skin, for the eye itself, 
qua development, is a skin-product. Hence, not only pigment may be deposited there-* 
in, but haii-s may grow from it. My friend, Mr. A. M. Edwards, lecturer on surgery 
in Eilinburgh, showed me an interesting illustration of this fact in a portion of con- 
junctiva with the hairs attached, which he had removed from the eye of a girl, aged 
eighteen, in whom the deformity was congenital.* These observations equally apply 
to the colour of the buccal mucous membrane and of the tongue, as both these sur- 
faces are normally the seat of swarthy pigment-deposit in lower animals. It may be 
objected, that the presence of bile in the urine, its absence from the fsBces, and other 
circumstances, may serve equally well, ae the colour of the smfaces indicated to dia- 
gnose morbid pigmentation from biliary blood ; but in practice it happens that the 
most difficult cases for diagnosis of this kind are just those in which there is simply a 
bilious tint without any important or noteworthy change in the secretions. 

Yellow bronzing may pass into swarthy bronzing, or be conjoined with it as in 
Case III., or it may be symmetrical. Le Catf quotes cases of this kind from tho 
'Journal Encyclopedique,' for March, 1744. A man had an apoplectic attack aftet 
being very angry, which ended in hemiplegia of the right side ; at the same time this 
side of the body became completely yellow, without excepting the right half of the" 
nose. Another man, addicted to drunkenness, experienced a painful feeling of numb- 
ness on the nglit side ; when it passed off the face became green, the right side blacky- 
the left side yellow. The urine was sometimes black, sometimes greea, Having taken' 
salt of wormwood (carbonate of potash) for several days, the colour changed, the face 
and the right side became yellow, the left side blac;k..,, In abopt twenty days a yellow 

^ An account of the case, and reference to others, may be found in the October number (1860) of the Edinbuigh 
Veterinary Review. 
t.Tralte.de la Coulenr de la' Peaa Hamaine, p. 168 et seq.« 
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tint only remained, and this gradually disappeared. These are not by any means soli- 
tary cases, but it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The following illustrated the 
occurrence of yellow bronzing in a case of supra-renal disease, expressly recorded by 
the reporter as being opposed to the conclusions of Dr. Addison. 

Case V. — Yellow bronzing ; disease of supra-renal capsules ; multiple cancer, — 
Leclerc, a labourer, was admitted into the Hospital Beaujon, April 3rd, 1 856, under 
M. Gubler. His previous history could be ascertained with difficulty on account of his 
remarkable " insouciance," but two months previously he was attacked with a painful 
feeling of distension of the abdomen, loss of appetite, occasional vomitings, and habitual 
constipation. He became pale, and thin, and weak, the -abdominal pain increased in 
violence, recurring in paroxysms, and for a fortnight before his admission he had been 
confined to bed. 

On his admission, the most striking characteristics were his extreme thinness, and 
the remarkable pallor of the surface, which also presented in a remarkable degree 
the yellow straw tint (teinte jaune-paille) of the "cancerous cachexia." No icterus, the 
Bclerotics being of a very pure white, no trace of bronzed discoloration or vitiligo ; 
bellows murmur in the neck ; cough, with expectoration of greyish sputa ; abdominal 
symptoms those of cancerous disease ; urine of an ochre yellow, and containing uric 
acid, no albumen nor sugar. 

As the disease advanced the yellow tint became deeper and deeper, the epigastric 
pain more intense and constant, and extending thence to the base of the thorax and 
the lumbar region. A little to the left, and below the umbilicus, two tumours appeared 
which were the seat of a powerful impulse and loud murmur. The patient died 
twenty days after admission. 

The post-mortem examination showed that although the liver was very voluminous, 
and the yellow substance hypertrophied, bile had been freely secreted, for there "was 
abundance of it in the biliary canals ; the gall-bladder was large and filled with greenish 
bile ; and although the common duct was surrounded by cancerous masses, its calibre 
was rather increased than diminished. The stomach, pancreas, and supra-renal capsules 
were the seat of cancer, as were also the mesenteric and dorso-lumbar glands. The 
•spleen healthy and small ; the kidneys large, anaemic, but not cancerous. No examina- 
tion of the blood.* 

In this case the post-mortem condition of the liver and bile-ducts was conclusive as to 
the correctness of the diagnosis during life — namely, that as the sclerotic was of a pure 
white, there was no icterus. The yellow bronzing could not be due, therefore, to the pre- 
sence of bile in the blood, while the extreme pallor showed it was not owing to change 
of colour in the blood corpuscles. Hence the only remaining conclusion that it was 
caused by pigment-deposit 

The examples of yellow bronzing are so common in practice that I need only leave 
it lor further and closer observation, as a true form of morbid pigmentary change. 
But I may remark, by way of caution, that while the colouring matter of the bile will 
give a yellow tint, it must not be forgotten than a thin layer of blood-corpuscles sepa- 
rated upon the derma, will also simulate yellowing bronzing. The most familiar illus- 
tration of this is to be found in bruises or in scorbutus ; but it also takes place in 
yellow fever, and, perhaps, other forms of fever — not, however, to the exclusion of 
biliverdin. 

Amongst the most interesting forms of morbid pigmentary changes, are those which 
are associated with emotional states of the nervous systen, or with peculiar conditions of 
the genito-urinary organs. They may be termed the neurose forms, but as the entire 
group requires special and detailed examination, I shall reserve the consideration of it 
for a separate paper. 

(7b b4 ootu^uded in our neoat.) 
^ M. Ferr6ol: Chiette Hebdoinadftir«. Aug. 1857. 
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A Record of Thirty-two Cases of Pneumonia. By Handfikld Jonbs, M.B., F.R.S., 

Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 

The valae of this communication, if it has any, consists in its being a faithful record of 
all the cases of pneumonia which have been especially observed by the author. Most 
of them have been under his own care (chiefly as externs) ; those that have not are 
distinguished by an asterisk. No selection has been made of the cases ; they have been 
taken just as they happened to present themselves. The high rate of mortality is partly 
to be accounted for by the severity of some of the cases, and partly, it may be, by the 
author's not having been sufficiently aware at the time of the danger of antimony pros- 
trating the system and not the disease. The results are simply stated with short com- 
ments, and the deductions that seem to be warranted. 

Case 1. — History : S. D., aged six, female ; seen Feb. 7th. Symptoms of catarrh about 
fourteen day 8, of more serious chest affection last six. Signs of hepatization of upper part of 
left Inng. Pulse 120 ; resp. 57. Treated by hydr. c. creta, gr. ij. Pulv. ipeo. gr. j. ter die. 
Hs. salin. c. pot. nitr. and tr. conil, qaartis horis. Blister to left front. After five days mer- 
oorial at night only, mixture continued. On eighth day mercurial omitted. Liq. cinoh. 
On twelfth day quite convalescent, signs of pneumonia disappeared, breathing almost quite 
normal. 

Case 2. — History : O. B., aged one and a half year, male ; admitted May 80th. Ill six 
days, teething, diarrhoea, signs of moderate bronchopneumonia. Hydr. c. oret. gr. j. Pulv. 
Dov. gr. j. o. n. Ant. pot tart. gr. i. Tr. opii, Ttlj. Mist ammon. aoet. 3 j. quartis horis. 
On second day signs of chest affection increased ; pot. nitr. gr. j. added to mixture ; ungt 
hydr. thoraoi. On fourth day a blister ; died on fifth. 

Case 8. — History : R. A., aged three, male, admitted September 27th ; had been ill about 
eight weeks with inflamed cervical glands ; was improving fast, when he was attacked vrith 
pneumonia, which went on to hepatization of the greater part of both lungs. This state was 
nearly or qaite a month in undergoing resolution ; the report does not state that the normal 
breathing had returned until exactly a month from the date <^ the well marked physical signs. 
Treatment consisted of Gray and Dover's powder bis die, nitre, ant pot tart. gr. J, tr. opii 
tertiis horis, with blister and un^. hydrarg. By the tenth day there was decided improve- 
ment ; ol. morrh. was given, and the mixture changed to saline with nitre and squill. On 
sixteenth day nitric acid, casoarilla,'and tr. cinoh. were ordered. By the end of the fifth week 
was quite convalescent. 

Case 4. — History : E. W., aged two and a half years, female, admitted August 2l8t, with 
pyrexia and hepatization of left lung; treated by nitre, ant pot. tart. gr. |, liq. opii secundis 
ooris, ungt. hydrarg. to chest; after ten days, oI. morrh., nitre, and gentian, blister to back. 
Convalescent in about a month. The antimonial mixture was no doubt not given so often 
after the first two or three days ; after a week it was ordered ter die. 

Case 5.* — History : T. W., aged forty-three, male, admitted April 2d, at 8'80 a.m., not 
fully restored j from a state of drowning. At 12 reaction, which was very great at 6 p.m; 
, breathing oppressed, crepitations in both lungs behind, lips blue, tongue darkrooloured, 
pulse very strong and quick. O.c. ad § xii. infra soap., pot nitr. gr. xv., vin. ant. tart 3 ss., 
mist, ammon. aoet. § j. ter die. Was delirious the same night, next day breathing hnrried; 
pulse 132, countenance depressed ; 5 p.m. — breathing much worse ; at 11 p.m. died. 

Post-mortem examination, — Only the upper lobe of each lung remained pervious to air and 
crepitant, the remaining parts were in a state of grey hepatization. It was matter of general 
surprise to see this anatomical condition after so short an illness. 

Oasb 6. — History : J. S., aged thirteen months, male ; ill thirteen days when seen, April 
80th ; takes no food ; fever; emaciated; much r&ie and flat percussion sound in back; pulse 
quick and weak. Quins dis. gr. i, tr. hyosoy. TTliij. quater die. May 8rd. — Resp. 52^0 ; 
no typhoid spots ; pt. o. quin. gr. 4» quater die, pulv. Doveri^ gr. j. o. n. 7th. — ^Improred 
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since 3rd, taking b^ef tea and milk pretty well. Breathing quieter. 8th. — Sank and died 
this morning. 

Post-mortem examination. — Body 'pale; heart healthy, decolorized fibrinous ooagnla in aorta 
and pulmonary artery ; right lung generally crepitant, but consolidated to some extent poste- 
riorly ; left lung had the pleura roughened by a thin fibrinous exudation, upper lobe in two* 
thirds of its extent completely consolidated, of dull white colour, lower lobe semi-consolidated 
posteriorly. Lower part of ileum quite healthy. 

Case 7. — History : E. S., aged five, female, admitted September 20th ; skin burning hot, 
cough, tongue coated, crepitant rdle of pneumonia in both jaides of the back. Ant pot. tart, 
gr. i, liq. opii sedat. Hlij., aq. anisi, § ss., ter die. 24th. — Pneumonia proceeding, pt. in mixt 
quater die. Hydr. c. creta, gr. ij. pulv. Doveri, gr. j. bis die. 27th. — Less thirsty, tongne 
cleaning, bowels not open. Absolute dnlness in lett back almost up to top ; right is toleraiily 
resonant. In left back no sound in ordinary respiration, except an occassional slight whiff 
with respiration, and a faint 6oup9on of a crackle ; in the right back respiration is rather 
coarse, and is defective ; no notable dyspnoea ; skin cool ; pulse steady ; pt. in pulv. ter die ; 
inf. gent. co. | ss., pot. nitr. gr. iv., tr. hyoscy. n^v. ter die. October 1st. — 01. morrh. 3 ij. 
bis die. Pt. in mist., unpt. hydr. lat. sinistr. 8th. — Better, much. 15th. — Better, conva- 
lescent, takes food well. Ke8oiiance''in left back imi)roved, but not as good as in the right. 
Tolerably good breathing in left back, full and natural in right. Pt. in usu ol. ai)d iingt., 
vini ferri, 3 ss ter die. She went on improving, and was discharged in excellent health on 
Nov. 14:th, but there still remained some dulness at the left posterior base, deficiency of vesi- 
cular sound, and the peculiar sound on deep inspiration of adherent air cells opening up and 
expanding. 

Cask 8. — History : G. L., aged fifty -three, male, admitted March 22nd ; ill one week ; has 
short cough ; thick, rather red expectoration; ** urine hke blood;"' pulse weak; fine pneu- 
monic crepitation at lower part of left back, with bronchial breathing above; riglit lung nor- 
mal. Ant. pot. tart. gr. |, liq. opii TT[iv., mist, an m6n. ac. 5 1-» quater die. 23rd. — Respira- 
tion 30; expectoration mucous and bloody; pulse 100; skin rather burning. Pt. in mist, 
quinquies in die. 24th. — Pulse 92, small, quiet; skin cool; tongue clean ; breathing much 
easier ; respiration 28 ; sputa rusty ; left back dull — moist, fine crepitations heard all over it, 
except at top, where the sound is bronchial. Pt. in mist, qoater die. 27th. — Pulse 72; 
respiration 23 ; skin cool ; left back much more resonant ; breath sound as before. 01. morrh. 
3 ij. ter die, nitre, squill, inf. calumb., ter die. The state of the lung still further improved, 
and he was soon well. 

Case 9. — History : J. F., aged twenty-seven, male, admitted March 9th ; ill five days ; has 
cough and bloody expectoration ; lips livid ; the signs of bronchopneumonia were evident. 
Ant. pot. tart. gr. 1, liq. op. sed. Ill v., inf. calamb. 31. tertiis horis. Turpentine stn|)es. 
10th. — Much relieved ; very little nausea; perspiring copiously; urine loaded with lithates; 
respiration 46; pulse 100. Both lungs involved extensively; the right hepatized posteriorly, 
the left less affected ; general bronchial rdle. 12th. — Pt. c. ant. pot. tart. gr. i. in mist. ; pmlse 
93; respiration 20. 13th. — Pulse 85; respiration 27 ; left lung nearly quite free; right in 
full course of resolution. 14th — Pt. in mist, quater die. 16th. — Continual nausea; omit 
mist., calumb. and nitre. 18th. — Both lungs quite free. 26th. — Quite well. This case is 
published in detail in the ^British Medical Journal,' May 16th, 1857. 

Case 10. — History: S. B., aged sixteen, female, admitted March 16th ; ill seven days; has 
pyrexia and severe cough ; signs of general bronchitis marked with those of pnenmonic con- 
solidation of lower and posterior part of left lung ; always weakly since variola at the age of 
three years. Ant. pot tart. gr. 4, liq. opii TT^iv., m. camph. § i. secundis horis ad vices iv^ 
postea tertiis horis. Turpentine stupeig. 18th. — Improved. Ant pot. tart gr. J ; pot. bicarb. 
3i., tinct oonii Hlx., mist, ammon. ac. 5 Im tertiis horis. Blister to left side. 28rd. — Much 
improved; quite natural breathing all through both lungs, except in left lower lateral 
region, where there is still dulness and deficient breath-sound. 01. morrh., calumb., and nitre. 
80th. — Quite convalescent, some dulness still remaining in left side and lower back. (In this 
case there was no doubt some pleural effusion as well as pneumonia.) 

Case 11. — History: M. S., aged two, female, admitted Oct 12th; ill two days; pjrexia; 
screams much at night ; tongue coated ; breathing good in left side of the back, harshish and 
with r&les in right, where there is some dulness. Mist. pot. tart. % iss., pot bicarb. 3ij., 
ant. pot tart. gr. iss., liq. opii, Tt^xx. 3 i. quater die. 15th. — In right back dulness, deficient 
breatning, and mnch moist rdle, with harsh expiraU^'y sound. Pt c. ant. pot tart., gr. ^ 
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ftd S iss. 19th.-^Mtich better ; quiet breathing in both sides of the back. Saline and nitre; 
d. morrh. Ceased attendance atter this. 

Case 12. — History : W. S., aged eight, male, admitted Aug. 28th; ill one week; healthy 
before; pyrexia; pulse 100, thrilling; left upper front of chest dull to percussion; breathing 
broDohial and non- vesicular, with a few moist rdles ; healthy breathing in the corresponding 
side; urine high-coloured; saline with vin. ipecac, acid, hydrocy. dil., alkali, and liq. opii 
quater die. Hirudines ij. infra clavic. sinistr., ungt. hydr. postea infricand. Sept. 1st. — Is 
▼ery much better ; hepatization resolving. 3rd. — Left front quite resonant; breath sound, 
weak, but otherwise healthy ; iron and quinine. lith.-^Quite well. 

Case 13. — History : M. A. D., aged twenty-two, female, admitted Feb. 11th ; has pain in 
left side, shortness of breath, some cough and expectoration ; tongue clean ; skin cool ; pulse 
140, weak ; urine rather pale ; go »d breathing in right side of the back ; not so free in right 
front ; in lower half of left side of the back there is absence of vesicular murmur, some fine 
crepitation, bronchial breathing, and dulness ; in upper third there is resonance ; in left front, 
about third rib, there is distinct pleuritic friction. Ant. pot. tart. gr. i, liq. opii n],v., mist, 
camph. Jss., om. hord, ad vices iv., postea secundis horis. Turpentine stupes. 13th. — Pulse 
114, soft; has less pain in side; breathing easier; distinct oe^ophony and whiffy broncho* 
phony, with complete dulness in lower half of left side of the back; decided dulness in left 
front up to clavicle ; breathing audible here, but not so free as in the right, front ; heart not 
displaced. Pt. in mist, quater die ; pil. hydrarg. gr. ij., calomel, gr. i., opii, gr. i, quater die. 
IStb.—Omitt. mist, nitre and nitric ether; blister. 22nd.— -Some ptyalism; pulse 106; 
scrubbing pleural friction heard all over left back, side, and front ; can feel a dragging sensa- 
tion herself; breathing only in the upper part of lung. Pt. in pil. and mist, ter die. Blister, 
tfarch 4th.— Medicines taken regularly till 2nd ; is very much better; mouth but little affected ; 
very faint breath-sound is now audible even below the middle of the left side of the back, 
attended with friction. Pt. in pil. om. nocte. Pot. iod., tinct. cinch., inf. geuti. co. 11th. — 
Copious expectoration of yellowish matter ; breathing in left back more full and clear. Pt. 
in mist., tinct iodinii lat. sinist. April 8th. — Discharged well, having had ol. morrh. and iron 
sod quinine for a fortnight. 

Case 14.* — History : A. R., aged twenty-six, female, admitted Jan. 22nd. — Subject to rheu- 
matism last nine years every winter. Since rheumatic fever nine years ago has had palpita- 
tion more or less always, but not to such an extent as to cause her alarm till three months 
ago. Action of heart very tumultuous, complains of constant pain in the region of the heart, 
of dull, wearing character, increased when palpitation comes on, which it does several times 
a day, more especially on the slightest exertion. Breathing natural ; bowels costive ; has 
pain in knees, increased at night; catamenia irregular. Feb. 11th. — Thyroid gland enlarged 
equably, it is less than it has been; it first enlarged six years ago; proptosis well 
maiked; pulse very small; heart beats with considerable violence; prsacordial dul- 
ness extended chiefly towards right; complains still of pain; gets little sleep. Feb. 
15th. — A blowing sound is hard, all over the heart, and a distinct rough systolic 
bruit in the second intercostal space, just to -the left of the sternum, where a thrill is also felt; 
the systolic bruit is lieard in the nght carotid ; health greatly improved since admission. 
22nd — Pain very severe last night, and palpitation increased ; kept her awake all night. 
March 4th. — ^Pain not nearly so severe as formerly, and referred entirely to one spot near the 
apex; less proptosis; goire decreasing. 12th. — A severe attack of pain and palpitation last 
night, relieved by empl. bellad. cum opio. 18th.— Much improved. 19th.— About midday 
became worse, with increase of pain and severe vomiting : the latter was allayed by acid, 
hydrocy. dil. and digitalis in effervescing saline, but the pain continued very severe till 
eight pji., when eight leeches were applied to the pr»oordia and gave much relief, but death 
ensued the following morning about seven. She was leeched over the heart Jan. 25th, and 
bad tliree blisters to the same part at different times with advantage. She took internally 
small doses of dnct. digitalis, spt. ammon. foetid., spt. ammon. co., and tinct ferri ammouiat. 
Pulse was generally about 120. 

Post mortem Examination. — Bronchial and cervical lymphatic glands enlarged ; supra-renal 
capsules healthy ; hver, spleen, and kidneys normal; a very large thymus gland (weighing 
1200 grains troy) overlapped the pericardium and lay upon the aorta and pulmonary artery, 
reaching down to root of left lung; both lungs in a state of pneumonic engorgement, the left 
of grey hepatization posteriorly ; pericardium normal ; heart normal, its valves effective, some 
vegetations on the mitral, the muscular tissue of good colour ; thyroid gland much enlarged ; 
brain healthy. 

Oasb IQ.-^History : K., aged eight months, male, seen June 6th. Gums lanced over upper 
median incisors; slight symptoms of bronchitis; saline. 7th. — Bronchitis set in severely; 
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ant. pot. tart gr. \ secnnclia vel tertiis horis. 9th. — State same ; dose of antimony diminished 
to about gr. -A^, and of opinm increased ; sinking came on, and the child died at 5 p.m. In 
the morning tne palse had been 188 ; skin hot ; respiration 47 ; the sides of the chest collapsing 
in inspiration. The antimonial produced vomiting and purging. 

Oasb 16. — History: Mr. Q., aged thirty-five (about), an ailing man, not at all intemperate, 
seen May 16th in consultation. He had been attacked with pain in the left side on night of 
11th; the oext day there were signs of pleuropneumonia; venesection to J viii., saline and 
antimony, and afterwards calomel and opium, but scarce any ptyalism was produced. In 
course of 16th delirium came on; at nine p.m., when I saw him, his pulse was 120, soft and 
bounding ; his hands were sweating, but his abdomen was hot and dry ; tongue dryish m 
middle, red; urine most highly lateritious; no articular affection, but a decided rheumatic 
odour; no signs of heart disease; no fever spots; bowels inclined to diarrhoea; respiration 
102. He had had very little sleep for several nights ; the right side of the back was quite 
resonant, but there was deficient respiratory murmur, and semi-moist respiratory r41e exten- 
fllvely diffused ; left back and side more dull than right, the air, however, entered pretty freely, 
producing extensively- diffused small, moist crepitus through the posterior and lateral parts 
of the lung ; a severe cough he had had was much diminished since a blister to the left side. 
Opii gr. j. omni hor4 donee somnus invadeat, ammonia and potash mixture secnndis horis, 
wine 5 iss tertiis horis. 19th. — Slept after seven pills, no delirium, pulse much less frequent, 
urine clear; a little antimony added to the mixture. 26th. — Pulse 70, lupg recovering, and 
all the symptoms amending, except that delirium has continued to show itself till to-day *, the 
cessation seems attributable to leaving off the wine, which was done yesterday, and the deli- 
rium immediately ceased. 28th. — Is well. 

Case 17.* — EUtory : E. B., aged nineteen, male, admitted July 14th. Ill fourteen days, 
worse seven ; pulse 108, weak ; respiration 49, short, abdominal ; tongue red, and thinly 
coated ; hands not notably hot ; urine high-coloured ; no fever-spots ; right lung extensively 
hepatized posteriorly ; left lung working fairly, a trace of r&le in back ; free breathing ivboUi 
fronts ; heart's sounds normal ; sputa sticky and a little rusty ; he passed his motions under 
him, was highly delirious all night, sank and died at half- past one, p.m., of the 15th. He was 
cupped to Jij., and took saline with vin. ant. potftart. lYlxxv. 

Casb 18.* — History: J. J., aged thirty-nine, male, of large make, admitted July 7th. Has 
been a very strong man, had no previous illness ; ill three weeks with catarrh, worse last four 
days, was at work before, diarrhoea last two nights; does not appear much depressed; has 
marked pneumonia of both lungs, most advanced and extensive on right ; sputa tenacious and 
rusty; respiration 40; pulse 112, very compressible; tongue coated. C. c. ad J xvi, ant pot 
tart. gr. J, pot. nit gr. x., tinct opii lilx., mist. am. ac. S j. tertiis horis. Simple diet, beef-tea. 
8th. — Is free from pain, lies easy and tranquil; sputa copious, dirty brownish. 9th. — Much 
pain in the right side in "bouts" of numbing character both last night and this morning; 
tongue red, with yellow coating ; feels very low and weak ; sweats a good deal, more by day 
than night; respiration 42, short; pulse 128; hands hot. 10th. — Died this morning. 

Post-mortem Examination, — Right lung, uppef and middle lobes in a state of grey hepati- 
zation ; left lung in a state of red hepatization ; general recent pericarditis ; heart's tissue flabby ; 
valves healthy ; kidneys large and heavy, weighing each nine ounces, they did not appear 
manifestly diseased to the naked eye ; liver large. 

Case 19.* — History: J. C, aged thirty-three, male, admitted July 2nd. HI six days; had 
shivering at first, and then severe cough, which continues ; herpetic eruption on lips, tongue, 
and backs of hands ; no fever spots ; bowels much relaxed last three months ; eyes bright ; 
tongue moist and clean ; no pain in region of csBcum (on pressure) ; very thirsty ; no appetite; 
respiration 80 ; pulse 108, soft, undulating ; expectorates clear mucus; Itfb back resonant; 
lower part of right side of the back dull ; no breathing audible, but obscure crepitus. 0. c 
ad 5 "^'1 hydr. c. cretd, pulv. Dov. ana gr. iv. bis die, acid. mur. dil. lltxx. tertiis horis. Beef- 
tea, milk, and egg, port wine J iv. By the 15th convalescence had commenced ; he was 
dischargea about the 20th. Medicine omitted on the 10th. 

Case 20.* — History : J. McM., aged thirty-six, male, admitted July 5th. While at work 
on July 1st was attacked with pain in back towards left side, so severe that he could hardly 
walk ; the same night he brought up a good deal of blood ; has had a cough for eighteen 
months, which is now worse; exceedingly weak since his attack, was very strong before; 
marked dulness and absence of breathing at the lower half of left back ; no vesicular or bron- 
chial sound ; bronchophony, but no vocal fremitus ; healthy breathing in left front, pretty 
good also in right, but with rhonchi in the larger tubes; heart's sounds nonnal ; sputa tenacious 
and rusty ; pulse 98; respiration 89; no fever spots; was delirious last night, did not sleep; 
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no appetite ; very thirsty. Was capped to 5 v^. with great relief to the pain in the side. Vin. 
ant. tllxx., tinot. opii Tit v., pot. nit. gr. xv., mist camph. 5 j., tortiis horis, hydr. o. cret4 gr. 
iv. oraoi noote. 9th. — False 76, weak ; respiration 34; is very weak; dulness and almost 
complete absence of breathing in lower part of the left side of the back. 10th.— Omitt. haust. 
15th.— Month affected, omitt. palv. 17th. — Pulse 67; respiration 26 ; left lung not fully reso- 
nant posteriorly ; breathing rather weak and bronchial. Went out well about ten days later. 

Case 21. — History: E. D., aged one year, female, admitted December 6th, 1868. Ill five 
weeks, measles ceased fourteen days ; her breath is short ; she has no rest ; is continually 
pining and grinding her teeth; bowels open; motions yellow with white lumps; is- sick after 
socking, takes only the breast ; not feverish, but marked fiash on right cheek ; harsh bronchial 
breathing, with some crepitation in left side of the back; breathing in right also, harshisb, 
and attended with expiratory sound. Hydr. c. cretd gr. j., pulv. Dov. gr. i, ter die. 9th. — 
Improved; motions much better; breathing in both backs nearly natural. Repeat pulv. omni 
nocte, ol. morrh. 3 j. ter die. 13th. — Omitt. pulv. 80th. — Is pretty well; no cough; breath- 
ing not quite so free in left side of the back as in right, and attended with a tra^e of r4le. 
Discharged. 

Case 22.-^J3ktory : Same child re-admitted on February 28th, 1859. Ill seven days; get- 
ting worse ; has bad cough, and wheezing at chest ; very prolonged, harsh expectoration, with 
crepitation in both backs; mouth covered with thrush. Gums lanced over prominent molars. 
Ant. pot. tart. gr. J, llq. opii Tt^iss., mist. pot. tart 3 j- qnater die, lotio boracis. March 3rd. — 
Both backs resonant, but air enters very feebly and produces numerous small crepitations; fre- 
quent cough ; not much fever; mouth better. Dec. senegSB | ij., spt. ammon. oo. 3 iss., mist. 3 j, 
quater die. 7th. — All fever gone; sleeping much better; tongue very coated. Pt. ol. morr. 31. 
tertiis die. 10th — Clear breathing in backs ; tongue still much coated ; vomits oil ; much cough. 
Mist. pot. tart. 3 j., ter die. 2 1st. — Better; looks blooming; resumat oleum. 28th. — Well. 

Case 23. — History : E. L., aged thirty-six, female, admitted September 3rd. HI two years ; 
has cough ; has sometimes spit much blood; much dyspnoea in walking; good resonance in 
lower halves of both backs ; less clear above ; respiration pretty free ia right back ; in left 
imperfect, and attended with crepitus; breathing weak with some tube sound at left upper 
back; weak also, with some r&le at night; breathing weak in left front, good in right; 
resonance diminished in left; hearths sounds normal; tongue clean; pulse regular. Saline 
with pot. acet., squill, vin. ipeo. and paregoric, quater die. 6th. — Left back notably duller at 
lower half than right; lateral region dull also; breathing very weak and imperfect, but 
without r41e in those parts ; better in left front, but with some r41e ; good breathing in right 
side of the back, but bronchial, and attended with crepitations in right lower lateral region ; 
can only lie on right side; on deep respiration (which is painless) left side moves forty, 
right twenty ; aspect ^ood ; lips of good colour ; tongue clean ; skin cool ; no expectoration ; 
no dyspnoea. 9tli. — More resonance, and air enters much more freely into left lung at its back 
part ; both lateral regions more equally, about thirty. Soon after this the pneumonic signs 
disappeared, and she recovered well. 

• 

Case 24. — History: G. F., aged fifty-five, male, admitted August 15th. Ill seven days; 
has lost appetite ; speech feeble; bad cough; very weak; pulse very feeble; tongue greatly 
coated ; bowels right He was treated till September Ist with three doses of calomel and 
opiom, nitric acid, quinine, and strychnia, but rather got worse than better. His urine was 
then found to be very clear, non-albuminous, very acid, and stinking most abominably as of 
rotten cabbage. His breath had the same putrid odour. On examination of the chest nothing 
abnormal was detected. He had much cough, which caused him to vomit. His sputa consisted 
of grey, dirtv mucus, devoid of the peculiar offensive smell observed in the breath and urine, 
liq. sod. chlorinat. Tllxx. quater die. 6th. — Same state ; very great depression. A very 
careful examination of the chest was made. The left front was quite resonant, even encroach- 
ing on the cardiac dulness. The air entered freely into this part of the lung, but the sound 
was not so purely vesicular as it should have been, and attended with small crepitations ; in 
the apex it was weaker than below. In the left back there were diffused riles with fair 
breathing. In right lung the resonance and breath-sound was good in front and behind ; 
sputa same ; not the least pain in the chest ; skin cool ; pulse feeble ; breath less offensive 
since he had inhaled chlorine. Morphia i gr. omni nocte, pt. brandy 4 oz. 9th. — Nitric acid 
and cascarilla, tannin with bals. Canad. 10th.— Comparative dulness in lower left back, 
breathing weak, and attended with in- and expiratory tube-sound; fine crepitation all through 
left front, and extending to left side ; tolerable breathing, with expiratory tube-sound in right 
front; percu^ion note woody in both fronts ; fetor and sputa as before. 13th. — ^Brandy % vi., 
ammon. carb. gr. iv., quater die. 16th. — ^Air enters well into right lung behind, but with 
some crepitation ; fur enters pretty well into left lung at lower posterior part, but at upper 
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the breathing is null, and at middle replaced very much by crepitation ; air enters freely into 
right long anteriorly, but the breath-sound is coarsish. In left front the breathing is very 
weak and tubular, but not markedly in- and expiratory. Percussion is not dull in IdTt front, 
but woody, of somewhat better character in right front, woody in both sides of the back ; 
no notable dyspnoea now, or at any lime since his admission. Ten oz. of port wine in place of 
brandy, adde mist, tinct. cinch. 3 i. pil. hydr. gr. iij. opii gr. i, ter die. 18tb. — Death. 

Post-mortem Examination on 19tA. — Eight lung emphysematous, inflamed to some extent 
posteriorly, with some small [)atches of pale exarlation in it ; left lung in a state of grey 
hepatization in all upper lobe; lower lobe also inflamed highly at posterior part. In upper 
lobe a very Inrge gangrenous cavity as large as two fists, containing little but blackish loosely- 
floating, shreddy pulmonary tissue in a sloughy condition. In the right lung, at upper edge 
of mid lobe, there was a small round circumscribed cavity of the size of a large marble, in 
contact by its periphery with the pleura, quite full of dark matter. On microscopic examina- 
tion this matter was found to consist of the dehns of ramifying vessels mingled with abundant 
dark-red pigment and fatty-looking granules or masses. The lung just around the cavity was 
condense<l for a very limited extent. The large gangrenous cavity in the left upper lobe was 
separated by a very thin layer of tissue from the pleura, which adhered pretty firmly to the 
costal layer over a large extent ; some small remains of cretaceous tubercle in the right apex ; 
heart and all other organs normal. 

Case 25. — History: A. S., aged two, female, admitted Dec. 22nd. Ill three days, had only 
a little cold before ; breath very short, lips of dull red ; skin very hot ; three canine teeth 
very [)rominent (gums lanced), one just through. A very healthy child, is now plump, cut all 
her tevth well before; bowels relaxed; motions dark brown. No marked diminution of 
reson nee in either back, but vesicular sound everywhere much diminished ; in auscultating 
both backs there is heard very loud, harsh, mostly single ins()iratory bronchial breathing. 
Ant. pot. tart. gr. iij. liq. opii sed. Vf[x aq. ^iss., 3j. secundis horis, ad vices iv., postea 
quartis horis. Nine p.m. — Respiration 82; pulse 126, not strong; skin still hot. 23rd, lOJ, 
A.M. — Respiration 100; much prostration; medicine has been given nearly secundis horis ; 
chest resonant at back. Pt. c. mist, tertiis horis. Died at two p.m. 

Case 26. — History : T. H., aged twenty- five, married, admitted Jan. 80th. Ill three days; 
both legs in pain, from knee to ankles; a pretty marked eruption of purpura on the left, some 
Bpots on the right; has eaten potatoes, not much meat lately ; tongue coated ; is very weak; 
pulse very feeble; heart normal; bowels open; liver descends very low into abdomen, fully 
to level of umbilicus; spleen not enlarged; arms and legs stiff at times; urine smoky and 
highly albuminous ; legs have been swelled, but never were till three days ago ; very little 
swelling now. Urine deposits a sediment of casts and tube detritus; the casts are some homo- 
geneous (so-called waxy), some very granular, some contain nuclear corpuscles; there are a 
few blood globules. Tinct. ferri mur. Hlxx., quin. dlsulph. gr. j., aqucB J j., tertiis horis. Feb. 
8rd. — Feels much better ; rash less ; vomited each dose of the medicine. Repeat mist, quater 
die. 4th.— Not so well; liver not more than two finger breadths below the ribs; abdomen 
rather distended; tongue very coated, dry at tip; pulse frequent, large, excited; is quite 
conscious, but sleeps much. Mist. pot. citr. efferv. tertiis horis. 6th.-*-Respiration 52 ; tongue 
dry ; pulse of fair force, 120 ; bowels much relaxed ; good percussion in both backs, but very 
loud, noisy respiration in left, with good ex[)ansion of the pulmonary vesicles ; in right there 
IS more of rhonchus, with crepitation, and less expansion sound ; the dyspnoea is extreme and 
increasing; venesection to ? xv. ; immediately after, the pulse was 100, and not weaker; the 
breathing less distressed, 89 in the minute ; some scanty, bloody, mucous sputa. Liq. ammon. 
acet. 3 ij., ant. pot. tart. gr. j., tinct. opii Tt^v., m. oamph. § j., statim et post horam j., postea, 
secundis vel tertiis horis. He took two doses and died at seven p.m., about two hours after 
the venesection. His breathing continued distressed ; he did not appear faint. The doses 
produced no apparent effect. 

Case 27. — History: J. S., aged forty-one, male, admitted Oct. 17th. Ill seven days ; feels 
only exceedingly weak ; looks pale ; has herpes on lips ; very little cough ; skin cool ; pulse 
feeble. There is marked impairment of resonance in the lower third of the right side of 
the back, with fine crepitation on long inspiration; nothing morbid elsewhere. Turpentine 
stupes ; ammon. carb. gr. iv., spt. 89th. chl. TT^x., mist, ammon. acet. § i., ter vel quater die. 
20th. — Feels a wonderful deal better; dulness continues in right side of the back, with defi- 
cient and semi-tubular breathing; no dys[>n<Ba; urine free, thick on standing; left leg and 
thigh nmch swelled, pitting markedly ; no distended or cordy veins to be found in leg. He 
had an attack of typhus fever twenty-seven years ago ; as soon as the fever turned the leg 
took to swelling, just as on this occasion. His leg was as large as his body for months. 31st. 
— Doing well under anmionia and bark ; the leg continues swollen, but pits scarcely at all ; no 
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dilated veins can be foond, no swollen glands, or other canse of obstrnction to the oircnlatiott 
Nov. 14:th. — Qainine and tine, ferri mur., ol. morrh. 2l8t. — Left limb swelled and hot ; the 
swelling subsides at night ; air enters freely now into both backs, but causes a slight crepita- 
tion at the right base ; leg bandaged. He was discharged Feb. 20th, the swelling of the limb 
having considerably diminished, but still showing towards night. 

Case 28. — History : Miss Ed., aged seven, seen April 16th. — Some weeks ago had scarla- 
tina, which was followed by albuminuria and dropsy, which latter yielded kindly. Urine 
very pale, slightly smoky, albuminous (?) ; skin hot and moistish ; tongue thickly coated at 
back, red and clean at tip ; pulse 135, very compressible; cheeks flushed strongly; sometimes 
turns pale and dark under the eyes ; heart's sounds normal, but lies down without notable 
dyspnoea; free breathing, with sonorous dry rdle in the left back; in right back dulness, 
absence of vesicular sound, and bronchial breathing in rather more than lower half. Has had 
lately vin. antimon. in diaphoretic doses; a blister has been applied to the right side. Tine, 
f. moriat. Tlj^v., acid, hydrocy. dil. niij., aqu89 3 ij., quartis horis. On the 17th the urine 
deposited lithates, and was not albuminous ; she improved steadily, and was convalescent on 
the 30th. 

Case 29. — History : J. 0., aged one year and ^^q months, male, admitted May 14th. HI 
three days; breath affected, very short now; hands hot; bowels open; great thirst: pulse 
very quick, respiration 60; chest covered with a rash much like scarlatina; heart's sounds 
normal ; both sides of the back are not well resonant, breathing laboured, harsh, with dimi- 
nished vesicular sound ; is a very fine, plump child. Vin. ipecac. 3 ij. TT^x., pot. nitrat. 3 ss., 
mist. pot. tart, ad § ij. M. 3 j. onmi hor4; hirud. ij. dorso. 15th. — Breathing much easier, 
44 in minute; skin moist; no vomiting; no rash on body; face and chest this morning as 
red as a coal of fire, but it soon went off. Leeches bled well and " gave beautiful ease." In 
both backs there is good, fully natural breathing. Pt. in mist, quater die. I7th. — Appears 
quite well, except want of appetite. Omitt mist. 

Case 80. — History : H. Oh., aged fifteen months, female, admitted April 19th. Ill five 
days. Breath very short ; looks now ahatPa^ pallid ; skin hot, dry ; pulse excited, very fre- 
quent; appetite lost; frequent short cough; bowels open; lips of good colour; both backs 
dull, with harsh single tubular inspiratory sound. Vin. ant. p. t. Ittx., mist. am. acet. 3 ij., 
since 18th tertiis lioris; cat. lini thoraci; vin. ipecac. 3ij., tr. opii n[ xvi., mist. am. acet. 
1 iij., 3 i. omni hor4. 20th. — Signs of consolidation very marked in right lung, breathing 
pure in left ; is very restless ; breathes laboriously, with short frequent cough ; skin hot ; no 
vomiting. Pot. acet. added to mixture, 3 i. secundis horis. 22nd. — Respiration 72 ; takes 
milk and beef tea well. Pt. cum mist, tertiis horis. 28rd. — ^Pt. in mist, quartis horis. 25th. 
— Good resonance in left side of the back, and vesicular breath sound, with fine pneumonic 
crepitation ; in right pretty good resonance, with increased vocal vibration, and the same fine 
crepitation as in the left; respiration 68 ; pulse quick ; skin rather hot ; lower end of sternum 
falls in during inspiration ; gets worse towards evening. Quin. disulph. gr. ix., acid aqua 
Jiss. M., 3 j. ter. die; ol. ricini. 28th. — Better, but in both sides of the back there is most 
marked, extensive, fine crepitation, scarce distinguishable from true pneumonic, not crepitatio 
redux. 30th. — ^Improved. Pt. ol. morrh. 3 i. ter die. May 8rd. — Quite convalescent; good 
breathing, without rdle in left side of the back ; not so free in right, but without rale. 

Case 31. — History : A. G., aged 1 year, female, admitted May 24th. Ill ten days; has 
some pyrexia; no affection of breathing, but is drowsy, and has four days later an abnormally 
quiet look. Pot. citr. cum acid, hydrocy. dil., quater die. 31st. — On auscultating chest the 
right lung was found to be extensively hepatized, the left working well ; general state same ; 
some cough, consisting of a short expiratory grunt. Hirudo i. dors, dextr., mist. pot. citr. 
Jij., pt)t. nitrat. gr. xij., vin. ipecac. \ Ixxx. M. 3j. omni hora ad vices vj., postea secundis 
horis. June 1st. — Child appeared immediately relieved by the leech, sat up at once, and 
appeared better all the evening; breathing quiet; lies on left side; skin cooler; more vesicu- 
lar breathing, with fine crepitations in right lung, less dulness. 2nd. — Respiration 69 ; cough 
troublesome; dulness in right side of the back almost gone, muco-crepitant r41e is heard 
extensively ; blister to right side of the back. Mist. pot. citr., squill, chloric ether and conium. 
4th. — Weak breathing in right side of the back, but with very little r41e ; air does not enter 
freely; single short cough ; lies constantly on left side ; had much cold sweat last night, and 
is feverish this morning; respiration 21. Quin. dis. gr. | ter die. 6th. — Is very much bet- 
ter; some rdles in both backs, but no marked dulness ; is sitting up; takes beef tea well. Pt. 
vin. ftrri tl^xx. ter die. 11th. — A relapse commenced yesterday, same treatment as on Slst 
resumed, under which she was again convalescent in about a week, and was put on ol. morrh. 
28th. — Much better, but weak and pallid, and has cough ; good breathing on both sides of 
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chest Pt oleo, vin. ferri 3 j. ter die. Ang. 9th. — ^o chest affection nnce, continnes treat- 
ment for improvement of general state. 

Cask 32. — History : M. "W., aged 2, female, admitted April 26th. Ill one day, poorly 
fourteen ; looks drooping and ill ; is feverish, breath short, thirsty, no appetite ; clear bnt 
rather harsh breath sound in backs ; drowsy. Oat. sioap. nuchse, colchicum, ipecac, nitre, 
mist. am. acet. 30th. — Is worse at night, her breath especially ; moist rdles last two days in 
both backs, and to-day bronchial breathing in left; very feverish last night and r^tless, cool 
this morning; tongue coated, red at tip. Pulv. Dover, gr. j. omni nocte, cerat. hydr. co. 
thoraci, quin. di.-^. gr j. ter die. May Ist. — Respiration 70. Cat lini continue dorso. 9th. 
— Gradual improvement since; respiration 44 ; tongue moist; aspect better; appetite good; 
sleeping well at night with powders (not without); good percussion in both backs, and good 
breathing in left 01. morrh. 3 i. ter die, pt. 12th. — Is convalescent ; breathing quiet. Pt 
in ol. et pulv., acid nitric, spt. aeth. s., co, tine, calamb. iTth. — In right back I ft)und yester- 
day dull percussion sound, one crepitus, and bronchial breathing :. in left some dnlness, fine 
rdfe and bronchial breathing, but less than in right; she is sitting up, takes fooJ well, looks 
improved and more cheerful. 18th. — Pt. ol. resumat mist quinsB. 23rd. — Both backs more 
resonant, still dullish ; breathing pretty free in left, less bronchial in right, and fuller. Taking 
since 17th vim ferri 3 ss. ter die. June 2nd. — Improving very fast ; tolerable resonance in 
both sides of the back, and good breathing, vdth some fine moist r41es in right, clear good 
breathing in left She went on to recovery steadily after this. 



Comments on the Individual Cases, 

1. Mercurial and saline treatment certainly appear to have promoted and accelerated 
the favourable tennination of this case, and not to have been in any way injurious. 

2. An instance in which antimonial and mercurial treatment, the antimonial in 
pretty full doses, failed entirely to arrest broncho-pneumonia in a young child. 

3. A severe double pneumonia in a child terminating favourably under mercurial and 
antimonial treatment with blisters. The treatment did not seem to be injurious ; and 
though it did not arrest the disease, it may yet have checked its force, and promoted ao 
earlier recovery. 

4. Treatment of no marked eflScacy. 

5. The lungs were probably intensely congested during the submersion, and this con- 
gestion passed into violent inflammation, which the remedies were utterly inadequate to 
control. To judge from the record, the morbid process must have speedily assumed an 
asthenic character, and required rather stimulants than depressants. The cupping was 
desirable ; the indication in all such cases seems to be to unload gorged vessels, and to 
give tone and energy to their walls and to their impelling force. 

6. There was much uncertainty whether the disease was primarily fever or pneu- 
monia. The tonic was of manifest service. The fatal event, which was unexpected, 
probably resulted from the fibrinous coagula having interfered with the circulation. 

7. Antimonial and mercurial treatment was wejl borne, and the patient recovered 
well. But the disease seems to have been but little checked in its progress, going on to 
consolidation and subsequent resolution much as it might have done if left alone. The 
pneumonia was in its first stage when treatment was commenced. The long persistence 
of the peculiar sound of air-cells expanding on deep inspiration, while their walls were 
ordinarily collapsed and adherent, was remarkable. 

8. Antimonial treatment in this case seems to have been of decided efi&cacy ; on the 
second day of its employment there was marked improvenient. 

9. In this instance, also, no possible doubt can exist as to the highly beneficial effect 
of a full antimonial treatment. 

1 0. Though a weakly girl, full antimonial treatment was in no wise prejudicial; but 
seemed decidedly to promote the resolution of the inflammation, and recovery of the 
affected lung. 

11. Similar good effect of antimony. 

12. Speedy resolution of hepatization took place under ipecacuan and saline, with 
leeches and memuriai ointment. 
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13. In this, pleurisy, with effusion, was predominant Antimonial and mercurial 
treatment, the latter carried to ptyalism, was well borne, and with evident advantage. 

14. This was an instance of that peculiar combination of proptosis, thyroid enlarge- 
ment, and palpitation, which has been noticed by various observers. As far as my 
own experience goes, the fundamental condition in these cases is that which I have 
termed neurolysis, the nerve-power being in a very enfeebled state, but no organic disease 
existing. Opium, strychnine, and other tonics, repose, and change of air, appear to be 
the best remedies. In one extremely marked case the throbbing of the thyroideal 
arteries was a very striking feature, showing forcibly the paretic condition of their vaso- 
motor nerves. The attacks of pain and palpitation are ascribable, with much proba- 
bility, to a neuralgic affection of the pneumogastrics. As I have argued elsewhere, the 
neuralgic state more or less approximates to paralysis of the nerve, and is by no means 
to be regarded as an exaltation of its ftinction. Paralysis of the pneumogastric, we 
know from experiment, induces accelerated action of the heart : the pain and palpita- 
tion may therefore thus be accounted for. But the same assumption will enable us also 
to account for the sudden and fatal pneumonia. It has been shown by Bernard — and 
I have verified his statement — that in states of debility severe inflammation may be the 
consequence of vaso-motor nerve paralysis. If, then, the pulmonary plexuses, formed 
in great part by the pneumogastric, were in this state of paralysis, the result would 
ensue which actually occurred in this instance. Dr. Budd* has recently drawn atten- 
tion to this cause of pneumonia occurring in cases of tumour at the roots of the lungs, 
and Dr. Ogle has also illustrated the same subjectf Such inflammations will generally 
be of asthenic character, requiring stimulants and nervines. The pressure of the 
enlarged thymus may have had to do with the systolic bruit over the pulmonary artery, 
but not with the other cardiac symptoms. The bronchial glands were not, I believe, 
aoflSciently enlarged to have exerted injurious pressure on the pulmonary nerves. I 
have noticed in other instances the concurrence of enlarged thymus and lymphatic 
glands. 

15. Severe pneumonia in a young child utterly uncontrolled by full antimonial treat- 
ment. 

16. The chief remarkable feature in this case is the delirium, which scarcely seems 
attributable to the deficient aeration of the blood, as one lung was working tolerably 
well, as it was lessened by the use of opium, and as it continued after recovery had 
fairly set in. I should ascribe it to the same obscure influence which had produced the 
pneumonia actiilg also on the brain, and think that its causation is similar to that of 
continued fever. 

17. A case of severe though one-sided pneumonia, probably of asthenic character, 
and requiring the use of stimulants. The rapidly fatal event, the delirium, and pros- 
tration make one think of poisoned blood. 

18. A robust man, affected with double pneumonia, treated by full cupping and 
moderate antimonial doses, dyin^ in seven days from the date of the serious symptoms. 
There is a doubt as to whether the kidneys were healthy ; the existence of pericarditis 
and double pneumonia points to the infection of the blood by some poison, whether 
uraemic or of atmospheric origin. The vigorous state of the health up to the com- 
mencement of the illness favours the latter view. 

19. This case was treated as one of fever, but there is no suflScient evidence that such 
was the case. The herpetic eruption is more indicative of an influenzal (catarrhal) affec- 
tion. No special treatment beyond the cupping was adopted for the pneumonia. 

20. A robust man, affected with one-sided pneumonia, terminating favourably in 
about three weeks under a small cupping, nitre, and small doses of antimony, with 
mercury to gentle salivation. It is highly probable that this man would have recovered 
almost as quickly if he had taken nothing, or a decillionth of a grain of natron muri- 
aticum. 

21. Pneumonia , after measles, which threatened to be severe, disappearing rapidly 
under a mild mercurial, at the same time that the intestinal secretions became more 

* Medioo-OblniTgioal TraiiBactii as Toi xlill. p. 216. 

t Tnuuaotions of Pathological booietjr of London, toL zL p, TA. 
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healthy. I strongly suspect that if antimony had been given in this case things would 
have gone ill. The influence of gastro-intestinal irritation in originating, or keeping 
up, or aggravating thoracic inflammations, has been noticed by several physicians, and is 
forcibly dwelt on by Langston Parker in his most practical work *0n the Stomach in 
its Morbid States,' 1838. The connexion of the morbid phenomena seems explicable 
on the principle of inhibitory action, the injunous impression communicated to the 
nervous centres from the gastro-intestinal surface determining a reflex paralysis of the 
vaso-motor nerves of the respiratory tract Case 10 recorded by L. Parker, p. 224, is 
manifestly analogous to that related by Brodie in his work ' On Local Nervous Affec- 
tions,* 1837, p. 12. 

22. The same patient, two months after recovery, is attacked with symptoms of 
broncbo-pneumonia. Antimony is given in pretty full doses with some good effect, but 
soon has to be discontinued (in three days), and is replaced by senega and ammonia 
with the best eflect. 

23. 1 mistook this case at first for phthisis, and was much surprised at my second 
visit to find that hepatisation had taken place. The resolution which followed may be 
regarded as spontaneous. The absence of dyspnoea, decubitus on the healthy side, and 
the greater mobility in deep inspiration of the most affected side, are points worthy of 
remark. 

24. Uere pneumonia seems to have occurred secondarily to the gangrenous process. 
I could not detect the signs at all during the earlier period of the disease, when, how- 
ever, the very peculiar foetor of the breath and urine positively showed that such mis- 
chief was going on. The small focus of gangrene in the right lung in a part that was 
not otherwise materially diseased, also goes to prove the primarity of the gangrene. I 
am not aware that the urine has been noticed to be specially offensive in cases of pul- 
monary gangrene. I greatly doubt whether in this case the grey hepatisation was con- 
secutive to red ; it seems to me more probable that it was primary ; and the same occur- 
red probably in No. 5. 

25. A case in which broncho-pneumonia attacking a healthy child was entirely 
unchecked by full antimouial treatment. The object aimed at was to check the disease 
as rapidly as possible by a vigorous treatment, which the condition of the child appeared 
to justify. I fear there is no doubt that the remedy was injurious, and promoted not 
the cure of the disease, but the death of the patient. 

26. An instance of purpura, with renal and gastro-intestinal congestioti at the com- 
mencement, complicated afterwards with intense pulmonary. The venesection was bene- 
ficial, but the antimonial entirely failed to relieve the dyspnoea, and may even have has- 
tened the fatal event. The patient was very unfavourably circumstanced. 

27. An instance of utterly asthenic pneumonia, with remarkable transfer of morbid 
action to a limb which had been similarly affected many years before. It may be incor- 
rect to use the term metastasis, but it certainly appeared that the chest affection receded 
and passed into the background, so to speak, as that of the limb became prominent. 
Both were in some measure rather oedemas than fibrinous effusions. One cannot help 
asking oneself what makes the difference between these ^asthenic affections attended 
with serous effusion and apyrexia, and the sthenic with their high temperature 
and solidifying exudations. It certainly is not merely that disease affects in the one 
instance a strong, and in the other a weak system. This very patient was by no means 
a weakly man. To speculate on the causes which determine the difference of the reac- 
tion in different cases would be useless, but there does seem much need to insist on the 
great difference, the essential dissimilarity of the morbid processes in many instances. 
There is far too much tendency to consider inflammation as always uniform, and to be 
dealt with in a uniform way. 

28. Treatment was neatly adjusted in this instance. The febrile movement might 
have deterred one from the use of the tonic, which, however, acted very beneficially. 
The due selectiou of such opportunities is one of the nice points of practice. 

29. The relief afforded by the leeches in this case was most remarkable ; the disease 
was arrCwSted completely. The rash I believe to have been a roseola ; there were no 
suflScient indications of the existence of scarlatina or measles. 
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30. This child was a poor weakly thing, very unlike the subject of the preceding 
case. The ipecacuan and saline treatnient seemed to be of real efficacy in arresting the 
inflammation and promoting resolution. At a later period, when, however, the indica- 
tions were by no means positive and clear, the administration of quinine was very suo- 
cessftil. 

81. The relief afforded by a leech in this case was well marked. After the pneumo- 
nia had existed probably for more than a week, and had gone on to hepatisation, the 
little patient immediately revived on this depletion. I cannot but hesitate to regard 
this change as merely the result of withdrawing so much blood from the general system. 
I believe rather that the local depletion exerted some direct influence in diminishing th^ 
pulmonary inflammation, difficult as it seems to account for it. The ipecacuan and 
saline treatment answered well, and so did the early administration of quinine. This 
case shows almost certainly the beneficial effect of treatment. The- disease was not 
recognised for a week, and no efficient remedies employed. As soon as these were put 
in force, improvement began, and the child was fairly convalescent at the end of the 
week, 

32. In this instance there was question of the pneumonia or the fever being the 
essential affection. Under the influence of quinine she passed favourably through the 
disease, and (which is rather remarkable) relapsed on the quinine being withdrawn, 
again rallying, and recovering well under its use. 



Of these 32 cases, 8 were under two years of age ; of these 3 died. 
" " 5 were between two and five years ; of these 1 died. 

" " 6 were between five and twenty years ; of these 1 died. 

13 were above twenty years; of these 5 died. 



u u 



There were 17 males, 15 females. Of the former 8 died, of the latter only 2. 
Of the 10 fatal cases, 7 were treated by antimony in smaller or larger quantities, with 
or without depletion and mercurials ; 3 were treated by tonics. 

Of the 22 recoveries, 3 had tonic treatment throughout, 1 had stimulants after three 
days, 3 were treated by repeated doses of saline and ipecacuan, with or without leeches, 
2 had the same less frequently, 4 had mercurials chiefly, 9 had antimonials in larger or 
smaller doses, with or without mercurials, and depletion by venesection, cupping, or 
leeches. 

There were 6 adults (above the age of fifteen) who took antimony in full depressing 
doses. Of these 4 recovered and 2 died. In 2 the good effect was marked. Of the 
2 fatal cases 1 was almost desperate before the antimony was given, in the other there 
is doubt as to the kidneys being sound. 

There were 8 children who took antimony in depressing doses ; of these 5 recovered 
and 3 died. 

There were 2 adults (above the age of fifteen) who took small (diaphoretic) doses of 
antimony. Of these 1 died, 1 recovered. 

There were 10 cases of depletion by cupping, leeches, or venesection. The 3 who 
were leeched were children, and all did well ; in 2 the relief was remarkable. In the 5 
who were cupped, no remarkable effect was produced, except in 1 great relief to local 
pain. The 2 venesections had no striking effect. 

General Observations upon the foregoing Cases, 

1. One point well shown by the foregoinoj cases is the exceeding diversity that 
prevails between different cases of pneumonia with regard to their most essential features. 
Several of those above recorded are as unlike as they can well be. Wh^t a wide differ- 
ence between cases 8, 9, 13, and 14, 18, 28 ! How unlike is case 23 to case 16 ! How 
manifest it appears that it is impossible to class all these together, and lay down a 
general plan for their management ? This is no new doctrine, but yet it seems often 
forgotten, or tacitly set aside. Writers debate of the treatment of pneumonia, and 
compare statistics of mortality, according as it is treated in one mode or another, not 
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remembering apparently that tbe tbings tbey compare may be utterly dissimilar. 
Morbid anatomy and pbysical signs are very unsafe goides to tmst entirely to. The 
processes which give rise to those changes and phenomena which we can discern, 
are not seldom of entirely different dynamic chararcter. One is evidenUy checked and 
sabdned by an agent which is qnite without effect upon another. These interior dif- 
ferences are often betokened by external signs, as the state of the countenance, the 
pulse, tbe muscular and nervous system, the condition of the skin and of the sputa. 
These are more declarative of the true quality of the] disease than tbe sounds appre- 
ciated by the ear, or the post-mortem revelations. The adage adopted by Trousseau 
that *' Naturam morborum remedia ostecdunt,'' is to tbe clinical observer the most 
practically important. K in any given case he doubts, as he often will, what is the 
riffht course to pursue, let bim test the state of the system cautiously with some agent 
of known power, and observe the effect The result will generally put bim on the 
right track. In some cases confinement to bed and restricted diet may be all that is 
necessary to insist on, and the inflammation may be left to take its course. In other 
cases tonics and stimulants must be freely employed. In others, again, depletion, with 
antimony and ipecacuan, will be of essential service. These statements, I believe, 
cannot De denied, and if not, it seems to me but a little step further to maintain that 
one or other kind may be the prevalent form of disease at different periods. It is 
obvious that the view here taken is tbe one which tends most to make the physician a 
careful practitioner. One who believes that all inflammatory disease is of uniform 
and unvarying type, to be dealt with by brandy according to one school, by bleeding 
and antimony according to a second, and by expectancy according to a third, cannot 
&il of becoming a routinist But he who believes that inflammatory disease, of all 
others, is most varying and uncertain, will ever be on the watch to adapt his treatment 
judiciously to the case before him. 

2. If pneumonia has fairly set in, it is matter of great uncertainty wbether it can be 
arrested, or prevented from advancing to hepatisation more or less extensive. In only 
one of my cases does it seem probable that this was accomplished. On the other hand, 
there is no question that the resolution of the inflammation and resorption of the exu- 
dation can be materially accelerated and promoted by treatment. Convinced as I am 
of the mischief that may be done by pushing antimony too far, I should yet be truly 
aorry to be deprived of it as a remedy. 

3. In London children, if below the age of two years, ipecacuan, nitre, and saline 
mixure, with or without a little opium, given very frequently, is preferable to antimony. 
In tolerably strong children, especially if seen early, leeching is most useful. 



Art. III. 

Surgical Miscellanies, By Furneaux Jordan, Assistant-Surgeon to tbe Queen's Hos- 
pital, Consulting Surgeon to the Birmingham Eye and Ear Dispensary, and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Queen's College. 

I. An Undescrihed Affection of the Leg. 

During the last six years I have seen a few cases of a peculiar affection of the leg, any 
description of which I am unable to find in surgical literature. The cases to which I 
allude are undoubtedly rare — less rare, however, I think, than many surgical diseases of 
which we are supposed to possess an extended knowledge. It is my intention, in these 
miscellaneous surgical Dot€«, to avoid the record of individual cases, and state mer^y 
the conclusions wbich they have led me to form. Let the reader test sucb conclusions 
by his own experience — by his own recorded and remembered cases. 

The disease to which I refer exists in two varieties, which may occur separately or 
together. In the first there is a convex enlargement or collar completely surrounding 
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the lower part of the leg immediately above the malleoli. A side view of this collar-like 
mass is represented in the woodcut (Fig. 1) annexed. The second form (Fig. 2) is more 
common and less peculiar ; it consists in a slightly irregular, rounded, or hemispherical 
projection seated below and behind the malleolus. The relative frequency of the two 
affections may be stated as follows : little frequent is that below and behind the outer 
ankle ; less frequent is the combination of the two ; least frequent is that around the 
tibia and fibula. 





Fig. 1. Kg. 2. 

The rarest form of the disease, and the most characteristic, is a soft, elastic enlarge- 
ment, occupying the entire circumference of the 1^. Its size and shape are the same 
at the inner, outer, anterior, and posterior aspects. The vertical measurement of the 
collar is about three inches. Its greatest thickness (an inch and a half) is at the centre. 
The margins are thinner, but do not become imperceptibly lost in the parts above or 
below. The lower portions of the malleoli are not involved. At no period in the for- 
mation of the growth is there donghiness, or pitting, or pain, or tenderness, or integu- 
mental discoloration. Indeed, the skin is throughout perfectly healthy. The bones of 
the leg are not altered in size. The formation appears to be gradual, and unattended 
by noticeable constitutional phenomena. The word " noticeable " is used designedly, 
because the general health is certainly not good, and there are indications of cardiac or 
circulatory derangement in greater or less degree. In the most typical case 1 have seen 
there was marked mitral regurgitation, but there was no history of acute rheumatism or 
any other acute disease. All the cases were in young, adult, unmarried, and chifdless 
women. 

In asking what the affection t>, let us first ascertain what it is not. It is not elephan- 
tiasis arabicum ; elephantiasis has a greatly thickened, hard, rough, nodulated, darkly 
coloured, and partially insensible skill. The bones, areolar tissue, fat, and other struc- 
tures (muscles excepted), share in the enlargement. The toes and feet are implicated, 
and severe pain is usually present. 

It is not a cutaneous outgrowth ; in the cutaneous outgrowth, as Mr. Paget remarks, 
all the tissues take part, and the proper tissue and appended organs of the cutis are 
nearly as much exaggerated as the tibro-cellular substance. Fibro-cellular outgrowths, 
moreover, are usually pedunculated and attached to the parts in the vicinity of the 
vagina and rectum. 

It is not a fibro-cellular tumour — at least if we use this term in its strict meaning — 
for, independently of the circumstance that the fibro-cellular tumour resembles in its 
sites the cutaneous outgrowth, the enlargement I am attempting to describe certainly 
could not be separated or enucleated from the neighbouring tissues. 

Erythema nodosum sometimes leaves irregular bulky masses oa the leg, but its his- 
tory is unmistakeable, and the enlargements which it leaves have no uniformity of 
configuration or locality. The term phlegmasia alba dolens has an accuracy and sig- 
nificance of meaning which render any observations on white leg a superfluous 
task. 

That the enlargements in question are fibro-cellular in structure I think there can be 
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little doubt, tbongh diflfering essentially from the cntaneoas outgrowth and fibro-cella- 
lar tumour. There is probably as little doubt that one of the two following causes ope- 
rates in their development. Either (1) there is a peculiar fibrinons oedema arising from 
extreme obstruction (cardiac or other), of an extent so limited and a duration so tempo- 
rary as to permit of the organization of the effused plastic material, or (2) there is 
inflammation which is neither acute, nor obvious, nor lasting. The inflammatory phe- 
nomena, however, do not disappear until plastic lymph has l>een effused in a locality 
and under circumstances favourable to organic development. The second causal agency 
appears to me the more probable. In dropsy, local or general, serum without fibrine is 
usually, and always at first, effused. In extreme obstruction, such as to. involve exuda- 
tion of fibrine, the large quantity of attendant serum would have a historical vallie too 
great to escape detection. But indeed fibrinous dropsy in the lower extremity, with or 
without general anasarca and grave constitutional ailment, is altogether improbable. 
In the hydrops fibrinosus of Vogel, where the fibrine was noticed in the abdominal 
cavity, serious disease was certainly present. 

If, then, inflammation be the cause, what tissues does it affect? Why should it be 
located immediately above the malleoli, or beneath the outer one? Why in those 
localities particularly should the inflammatory product be more susceptible of organization, 
and less amenable to absorption than elsewhere ? Probably from some evanescent and 
slight cardiac ailment, endocardial or pericardial, or, which is more probable, from a 
temporary aggravation of a chronic disease, obstruction occurs in the venous system. 
This, for many reasons, is chiefly evident in the lower extremities. The internal and 
external saphenous trunks, and the network of veins which connects them around the 
lower part of the leg, are plugged with coagula, which subsequently acting as foreign 
bodies, cause a certain degree of inflammation attended with effusion of plastic lymph. 
The inflammation terminating quickly, permits the lymph to organize, probably by 
ifncleated blastema, as in the repair of subcutaneous wounds. Now, if the obstruction 
should be more permanent, or the inflammation more severe, we should have not deve- 
lopment, but distintegration, in the form of ulceration, varicose or otherwise. It is 
possible that the inflammation may be confined to the radicles and the commencement 
of the external saphenous vein, which runs behind the outer ankle without any muscular 
support, and which, as we shall presently see, may explain the second form of enlarge- 
ment under consideration. The obstruction and coagulation of blood in the veins is 
commonly attributed to the hydrostatic pressure in a long column of blood, as that in 
the internal saphenous vein. Apart from the fact that this hypothesis does not explain 
the lesion in the external saphenous vein and its radicles, it appears to me that a better 
explanation can be found, and that the anatomist can more easily discover it than the 
mechanical philosopher. There is ample proof that muscular contraction plays an 
important part in assisting the flow of blood in the veins. It is a remarkable fact that 
such assistance is almost entirely absent in the* lower third of the leg and below the 
outer ankle. Tendons have not the slightest contractile, and therefore no expansive 
power. In the lower part of the leg we find (for very good reasons too) tendons only. 
The tendons of the deeper layer of muscles at the back of the leg have muscular fibres 
joining them at a lower level than is the case in the superficial layer, but they are so 
tightly held down to the tibia and fibula by the deep fascia as to exercise no influence on 
the superficial veins by their contraction. Further, on each side of the tendo Achillis 
there are large spaces filled with loose areolar and adipose tissue, which aftbrd the most 
favourable opportunities for the inaction and dilatation of veins. In exceptional cases, I 
may parenthetically remark, the solens muscles send muscular fibres to the under aspect 
of the tendo Achillis almost to its insertion. Such cases.we may reasonably infer would 
be little liable to varicose or indolent ucler, still less to the peculiar enlargements under 
consideration. Again, a third of the tibia is subcutaneous, and the veins (the internal 
saphenous especially) can receive no pressure from so passive an agent. Thus, then, 
many circumstances conspire to show how a lesion affecting the venous system is prone 
to siiow itself in the snpra-malleolar region and below the outer ankle. In the latter 
spot the external saphenous vein lies on the flat calcaneum, totally unassisted by muscu- 
lar action. It is true that the two peroneal tendons run obliquely across the outer and 
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(interior part of the oa calcis, but tbey have not the least influence in compressing the 
v^ins. 

I have reason to think that the enlargement which I have described as seated below 
the outer ankle has been frequently, though vaguely, referred to synovial distension of 
the peroneal sheaths. On the supra-malleolar form of the disease I have never known 
an opinion given. 

If it be granted that I have shown sufficient grounds for the dilatation and inflammation 
of certain veins, with the possibility of an exudation of plastic lymph that shall, under 
certain circumstances, be capable of organization — the circumstances, however, being so 
rare and so peculiar, that varicose and indolent ulcers must always be more common 
diseases than the one which forms the subject of these observations — it will also be 
granted, the lymph having been exuded, and the inflammation and other circumstances 
unfavourable to organization having disappeared, that the same agencies which operate 
against the flow of blood in the veins will operate also aigainst the absorption of the 
lymph which is deposited in the areolar tissue at the lower part of the leg. Here, then, 
there is none of that muscular pressure which elsewhere is a most effective agent in the 
absorption of inflammatory exudation. 

It is not improbable that the fluid exuded by the inflammatory process should escape 
notice, because the so-called serum of inflammation is really liquor sanguinis, containing 
all the material requisite for coagulation and organization. Probably, too, the enlarge- 
ments do not result from a single pathological process, but from a series, each in itself 
slight, painless, and unobserved. 

1 have indirectly referred to a new pathology for indolent and varicose ulcers. At 
another time I hope to fill up the outline, ^and suggest a treatment which is more 
analogous to muscular pressure than any now in use, and which I have adopted in 
practice with great success. 

II. A Node on the Patella. 

In the ^Edinburgh Medical Journal,' in 1857, I described a case of bubo occurring 
Virithin the abdominal cavity. Last year another singular form of constitutional syphilis 
came under my care. A hard, indolent, partially tender, and npcturnally painful swell- 
ing formed on the patella. This, after a lengthened period, suppurated. A practitioner, 
under the impression that it was an inflamed bursa, passed a seton through it. Inve- 
terate, though varying suppuration, and short, irregular sinuses in the superjacent tissues, 
followed for upwards of two years. The knee-joint was not affected, but the patella 
was much enlarged,* and its range of motion greatly diminished. The tendon of the 
extensor of the thigh covers very closely the anterior surface of the patella, and presents 
certain analogies to the relation of the occipito-fron talis muscle to the cranial bones, 
which are so obnoxious to syphilitic disease. 

III. A Proposition for the Treatment of Aneurismal Varix, 

The rarity, in late times, of cases of aneurismal varix must be my apology for proposing 
a method of treatment before I have had an opportunity of practically testing its utility. 
It is common to do nothing in these cases unless the symptoms are very severe, when 
a ligature is applied above and below the wound in the artery. It appears to me that, 
m a large number of cases, especially in the extremities, very considerable, if not 
complete, relief might be afforded by obliteration of the vein, above and below its 
communication with the artery, by means of a needle and twisted suture, or some other 
method, as in an ordinary (and widely different) varicose vein ; perhaps in some cases 
a needle might also be passed with advantage under the contiguous artery for a short 
time, as in the acupressure method of Professor Simpson. If the practicability of 
the principle be granted, the method of applying it admits of great variety to meet the 
requirements of individual cases. 
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I. Physiological Ohemistbt and General Physiology. 

1. Sohonbein : On the Chemical Polarity of Cheygen, (Poggendorf' s Annalen, vol. cviii. p. 
471 ; and Canstatt's Jahresbericht liber die Porecbritte in der gesammten Medicin in 
1859, p. i.) 

2. Goetjp-Bebanez : On the Action of Ozon on Organic Substances, (Annalen d. Ohem. nnd 
Pharm., vol. ex., p. 86 ; and Oanstatt, loc. cit. p. 188.) 

8. Bodeker: On Quantitatwe Determination of Albumen. (Zeitscbrift f. rat. Med., vol. v. ; 
and Oanstatt, loc. cit. p. 206.) 

4. Leconte : The Correlation of Physical^ Chemical^ and Vital Forces^ and the Contefrcaiion 
of Force in Vital Phenomena, (The American Jonrnal of Science and Arts, vol. xxviii. 
p. 805, 1859.) 

%. PJiymlogical Biddies, (Cornhill Magazine, July, Angast, September, and October, 1860.) 

1. Sohonbein again endeavours to prove bis view, tbat the ozonization of oxygen is caused 
by a division of this body in two. One of these two bodies, designated by the author , is 
recognised by its property of reducing metallic acids ; it exists in the binoxide of hydrogen. 
The other body, designated G, can -present itself in the gaseous condition as common ozon, 
exhibiting the well-known reactions. Sohonbein shows that the slow combustion of phos- 
phorus and eliet, and the electrolysis of water, develop always, besides the ozon (9), also , 
which latter, however, »ever appears in its free condition, because it combines at once with 
the water present (HO), to form binoxide of hydrogen (HO2). 

2. The view that the oxygen acquires within the animal organism a peculiar energy, analo- 
gous to that caused by the electric spark, by phosphorus, and other agents, led Gorup-Besanez 
to examine the action of ozon on organic substances, in order to compare the products thus 
artificially obtained with those arising from the oxidation within the animal body. Many 
substances, as urea, allantoin, alloxan, kreatin, sugar of milk, inosit, and hippuric acid, are 
either not at all, or only slightly influenced by ozon. Lithic acid is dissolved and transformed 
into urea and allantoin. Albumen is likewise considerably changed by ozon, the products 
being analogous to the peptons of Lehmann. Casein is at first transformed into a substance 
exhibiting the qualities of albumen, but afterwards it becomes further changed, yielding a body 
similar to oxidized albumen. On fibrin, as well in an alkaline solution, as also in water, ozon 
remained without effect. Bile absorbs the ozon and loses its colour and its viscidity ; ozon 
appears therefore to destroy the colouring matter and also the mucus. On yeast and emulsin 
ozon acts with great energy. 

8. Bodeker suggests, instead of the usual tedious way of determining the quantity of albu- 
men, a volumetric method by means of a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium in acetic acid. 
We refer for the details to the paper, which contains the results of the analysis of various 
albuminous fluids, obtained by this volumetric method and compared with the figures found 
according to the plan hitherto usually adopted. 

4. L^conte's paper, on the correlation of physical, chemical, and vital forces, treats on laws 
of the greatest importance regarding general physiology. The mutual convertibility of the 
various forms of force ("correlation of forces ")i ^^^ the invariability of the absolute amount 
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offeree in the midst of constant change ("conservation of force"), form the basis of all bis 
deductions. The correctness of the theory of the correlation of physical forces the author 
considers as generally adopted ; but the correlation of the physical hnd vital forces has not yet 
been sufficiently interpreted, though Carpenter has so ably drawn attention to the subject in 
the * Philosophical Transactions ' for 1850. L6conte assumes four planes of material existence, 
of which each following plane is raised a step above the^preceding : 1, The lowest plane is 
th&t of elementary e(ti8tence. 2. That of chemical compounds (mineral kingdom). 8. Tbat 
of f^^toft^ existence. 4. That of a/iiTwaZ existence. It is impossible for any force in nature 
to raise matter at once from the lowest to the highest plane ; this can be done only step by 
Btep. It requires greater and greater expenditure of force to maintain matter upon each suc- 
cessive plane ; therefore any amount of matter returning to a lower plane by decomposition 
must set free or develop a force which may raise other matter from a lower to a higher con- 
dition. " Thus decomposition must in every case develop force, which force may take the 
form of heat as in combustion, or electricity as in electrolysis, or may expand itself in forming 
chemical compounds, or even in organizing matter." The various forces L^conte divides into 
physical, chemical, and vital, each succeeding being higher than the preceding. The author 
then applies his views to many phenomena in chemistry and physiology, as the peculiar 
energy of chemical affinity in the " nascent condition," the phenomena of the seed in germina- 
tion, the growth of plants with green leaves, and that of pale plants. As an instance, we will 
give the author's reasoning regarding the phenomena of the hatching of the egg and the 
growth of the animal after hatching. The egg^ during incubation, evolves carbonic acid and 
probably also water, and loses weight, but gains in m'ganization^ the latter being in proportion 
to the former. Heat is here indirectly transformed into a vital force causing deeompoHtion of 
a part of the organic matter, which latter, by descending from the organic to the mineral 
plane, sets free a force which may raise the remaining portion into a slightly higher condition. 
The growth and nutrition of the animal after hatching is again owing to decomposition. 
L^conte's view differs in this respect essentially from that usually entertained. While it is 
generally considered that the animal tissue is in a state of unstable equilibrium, leading to con- 
stant decomposition, and that this decomposition causes the necessity of recomposition or of 
food, L6conte regards the decomposition as necessary to develop the force hy which the organi- 
zation of food or the nutrition is effected. The fact that the body is not only maintained, but 
grows, is not opposed to this view, because the substance of the body, by its decomposition, 
descends from the fourth (animal) plane to the second (mineral) plane (carbonic acid, water, 
urea), and thus sets free much more force than is neC'Cssary to assimilate an equal amount of 
food — viz., raise it from the third to the fourth plane. This surplus of force may then be 
employed in the assimilation of an additional amount of food, and also in the production of 
animal activity, heat, and electricity. 

6. Similar views are expounded by the author of the very suggestive papers, published in 
the * Oornhill Magazine ' under the title, " Physiological Riddles." The correlation of forces 
is clearly expressed by the author's words : " There is a ceaseless round of force- mutation 
throughout nature, each one generating or changing into the other. So the force which 
enters the plant is heat, or light, (fee., and is stored up in its tissues, making them ' organic ;' 
this force, transferred from the plant to the animal in digestion, is given out by its muscles in 
their decomposition, and produces motion, or by its nerves, and constitutes tlie nervous force." 
The " vital power " the author describes as a modification of force wliich opposes chemical affinity 
in the living organism ; owing to this opposition the chemical processes in the Jiving tissues take 
place under peculiar conditions and manifest peculiar cliaracteristics. The " functions " of the 
body (muscular motion, nervous action, secretion) depend on the decomposition of tissue — i.e., 
on the coming into play of the chemical affinity. The '* stimuli " call forth these functions. *• In 
the muscle," the author says, " the chemical affinity, on the one hand, and a force, which we call, 
provisionally, the vital force, on the other, exist in' equilibrium ; the stimulus overthrows this 
equilibrium, and thus calls forth the inherent tendency to change of state. Magnets lose for a 
time their magnetic property by being raised to red heat; if, therefore, to a magnet holding a 
weight suspended, heat enough were applied, it would permit the fall of the weight. Ig is thus 
the stimulus 'permits' the function." The cause oiXhQ muscular motion, however, is in the 
muscle itselt^ — ^in its decomposition. Thus throughout, the cause of animal activity and nutri- 
tion is the decomposition of tissue, by which force is set free, which expands itself in the 
various phenomena of the animal organism. The author then ingeniously explains the growing 
of plants on decaying substances, and the phenomena of fermentation, by the principle that 
decomposition is always connected with the giving out of force, which force is, under favourable 
circumstances, expended in ** organizing " a certain amount of other substance. The constant 
dependence of nutrition on decay, the inseparable interlinking of the two processes cause.], 
though opposed to each other, by the same primary action — viz., chemical affinity — is com- 
pared with the phenomena of the fountain, where the same simple law of gravity produces 
likewise apparently opposite effects. "Chemical affinity at the same time produces 
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and destroys the liying frame, as gravity at the same time produces and destroys the 
fountain.'' 

Id a paper on "living forms," the same aniiior shows that the living snhstance grows in the 
direction of the least resistance. Tbns the huds of plants almost always grow in the axils d 
the leaves, and in the young chicken the eye " hnds ont " between the first and seoond lob^ 
tl)6 ear between the second and tbird. While the chemical forces produce the living organism, 
the mechanical force, hy the resistance of the stractnres which snrroimd the growing organism, 
gives it the necessary shape. The " growth under resistance " is the chief cause of the spiral 
form assumed by living things. "The expanding tissue, compressed by its own redsting 
external coat, wreathes itself into spiral curves." The formation of the heart is used as an 
illustration. "That organ," the author states, "originates in a mass of pulsating ceUs, 
which gradually hecoming hollow, gives the llrst form oi the heart in a straight tube, more or 
less subdivided, and terminating at each extremity in bloodvessels. This is the permanent 
form of the heart in many animals." When the organ is to be developed into a more complex 
form, the straight tube growing within a limited space " coils itself into a spiral form." 



11. Food and Di&estion. 

1. La WES and Gilbebt : Experimental Inquiry into the Composition of some offhe Animdli 
Fed and Slaughtered as JBuma/n Food, (Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. ix. p. 348, 
1869.) 

2. HuEHNBFELD : De Albuminis Succo Gastrico Factitio Soluhilitate, (Gryphiffl, 1849 ; and 
Canstatt, 1. c. p. 80.) 

3. Lent: De Sued Gastrid Facultate ad Amylum Fermutandum. (Gryphics, 1858; and 
Oonstatt, 1. c. p. 80.) 

4. Maboet : On the Action of Bile upon Fats. (Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. ix. p. 
S0«, 1869.) 

1. The researches of Lawes and Gilbert regarding the composition of some of the animals 
fed and slaughtered as food are of great interest in relation to the physiology as well of food 
as also of nutrition. The animals submitted to analysis were oxen, sheep, and pigs. The 
authors determined the actual and percentage amounts of water, of mineral matter, of total 
nitrogenous compounds, of fat, and of total dry substance in the entire bodies and in different 
parts of ten animals. There appears, from these analyses, to be a prominent connexion 
between the amount of mineral matter and of nitrogenous constituents of the body. The 
average amount of mineral matters^ in the entire bodies analysed, may be estimated in lean 
oxen to be 4| to 5 per cent. ; in lean sheep, 3i, to 4 per cent. ; in lean pigs, 2i to 3 per cent. 
In fattened animals the figures would be — ^for oxen and calves, 8i to 4 per cent. ; for sheep 
and lambs, 2| to 2| per cent. ; for pigs, 1^ to If per cent. " Of total nitrogenous compounat 
there were in the fatted live- weight of the fat ox, 14i per cent. ; in that of the fat sheep, 12i 
per cent. ; in that of the very fat one not quite 1 1 per cent., and in that of the moderately- 
fattened pig about the samcr— namely, 10*87 per cent. The leaner animals analysed contained 
from 2 to 3 per cent, more nitrogenous substance than the moderately-fattened ones." The 
fat is the principal constituent of the dry substance of most animals consumed as food. The 
fat calf alone contained less fat than nitrogenous substance ; while the entire bodies of the 
fat ox and lamb contained about 30 per cent. ; of the fat sheep, 35| per cent. ; of the very fet 
sheep even 45f per cent. ; of the moderately fat pig, 42^ per cent, of fat. " The average 
composition of the six animals assumed to be well fattened, showed in round numbers 8 per 
cent, of mineral matter, 12i per cent, of nitrogenous compounds, and 83 per cent, of fat, in 
their standing or fasted live- weight." The meat of fat animals contains a smaller percent- 
age of water, nitrogenous compounds, and mineral substance, and a larger percentage of fat» 
than that of lean animals. Lawes and Gilbert further estimated, " that of the whole nitro- 
genous substa/nces of the body, 60 per cent, in the case of calves and oxen, 60 per cent in 
lambs and sheep, and 78 per cent, in pigs, would be consumed as human food. Of the total fat ci 
the bodies, on the other hand, it was supposed that in calves and lambs 96 per cent, in oxen 
80 per cent, in sheep 76 per cent, and in pigs 90 per cent, would be so applied." " Assnm- 
ing," the authors argue, "the proportional consumption of the fat and nitrogenous compoonds 
to be as here estimated, there would be in the fat calf analysed 1^ times, in the fat ox ii 
times, in the fat lamb, fat sheep, and fat pig nearly 4i times, and in the very fat sheep 6i 
times as much dry &{ as dry nitrogenous or flesh-forming constituents consumed as human 
food." If we compare the composition of meat with that of our vegetable foods, especially 
wheat fUmr Jyread^ and assume 2i parts to be the " starch equvealent^^ for 1 part of &t, we 
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find that )»ead oontains 0*8 parts of respiratory or fiit-forming to 1 part of flesh-forming 
material, while the average of the six animals yields the proportion of 10 parts of starch- 
eqniyaient to 1 part of nitrogenoas cqmpoancls; the meat of the fat calf alone exhibiting a 
lower proportion than the bread. 

2. HtLhnefeld examined, with Badge, the inflnence of artificial digestive fluid, mixed with 
varioQS acids, on albumen. The author's experiments proved that the digestive fluid pre- 
pared with hydrochloric acid dissolved the albamen most completely and in the shortest 
space of tinae ; while that fluid in which the hydrochloric acid was substituted by acetic acid 
was least ei&cacious, lactic acid keeping an intermediate position between the other two 
acids. 

3. Lent's researches relate to the alleged power of the gastric juice to transform starch into 
sugar. The author found, in his experiments on rabbits, that after the extirpation of the sali- 
vary glands (parotid and submaxillary), and the application of a ligature round the oesopha- 
gus, the starch introduced into the stomach was not transformed into sugar. These experi- 
ments corroborate, therefore, the view that the change of starch in the stomach observed by 
some physiologists had not been caused by the gastric juice, but by the saliva swallowed. 

4. Marcet inquired into the nature of the action of bile (sheep's bile being used) on neutral 
fets and fatty acids, with the object of throwing some farther light on the digestion of fats. 
His investigations led to the following results: — 1. A mixture of bile and neutral fats (stea- 
rine, oleine, and margarine) heated to a temperature above the fusing-pcint of the fat, under- 
goes no change, and no chemical action takes piace. 2. A mixture of bile and fatty acids 
(stearic, oleic, and margaric acids), heated to a temperature above the fusing-point of fatty 
acids, is transformed into a solution, a very few and minute globules only of fat remaining 
unacted upon from the presence of oleic acid. This solution becomes a perfect emulsion on 
cooling, and is attended with the chemical decomposition of the bile ; and farther, if the emul- 
sion of bile and fatty acids be filtered when quite cold, and the residue on the filter thoroughly 
washed with distilled water, the filtrate and washings mixed together again possess the pro- 
perty of forming an emulsion with another quantity of fatty acids, being also at the same time 
partly decomposed, although in the previous operation the bile appeared to have exhausted 
its power on the fatty acids. The filtrate and washings from this second operation again act 
upon a fresh quantity of fatty acids, and so on; only in every subsequent operation the pro- 
portion of emulsion obtained appears to diminish, and the induced chemical decomposition to 
be lessened. 3. Pare oleic acid, when agitated with bile, cold or hot, produces no emulsion 
or chemical action whatever. 4. The stomach during digestion has the power of decompos- 
ing the fets contained in the food into fatty acids, fats acqairing thereby the property of being 
acted^npon chemically by the bile, and of being transformed into an emulsion. 



III. RSSPIBA.TION AND OlBOULATIOIT. 

1. Smith, E. : Inquiry into the Phenomena of Respiration, (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, vol. ix. p.. 611, 1869.) 

2. Smith, E. : Experiments upon the Action of Food upon the Respiration. (Proceedings of . 
the Royal Society, vol. ix. p. 639, 1859.) 

3. VALBNTm: On Respiration in a Confined Space. (Zeitsch. f. rat. Med., vol. x. p. 33, 

1860.) , . 

4. PETnaBEw, J. : On the Arrangement of the Muscular Mbres of the Ventrieular Portion 

of the Heart of the Mammal. (Proceedings of the Royal Societv, vol. x., p. 483, 1860.) 

1. E. Smith gives the result of numerous inquiries into the quantity of carbonic acid expired, 
with the rate of pulsation and respiration-^lst, in the whole of the twenty-four hours, with 
and without exertion and food ; 2nd, the variations from day to day and from season to season ; 
and 3rd, the infiuence of some l^inds of exertion. For the description of the apparatus we 
refer to the paper. The quantity of carbonic acid expired in twenty-four hours varied in four 
healthy men from an average of 24*274 ounces in one to 16*43 ounces in another. The quan- 
tity evolved in light sleep was 4*88 and 4*99 grains per minute, and when scarcely awake, 
5*7, 5*94, and 6*1 grains at diflerent times of the night. The author estimates the amount in 
profound sleep at 4*5 grains per minute. " The total quantity of carbon evolved in the twenty- 
four hours, at rest, was, in the author, 7*144 ounces." The quantity of air inspired during the 
working day varied from 683 cubic inches in one subject, to 365 cubic inches in another. The 
respiradoDS were to the pulsations as 1 to 4*63 in the youngest, and as to 5*72 in the oldest. 
" One-half the product of the respirations into the pulsations gave nearly the number of cubic 
inches of air inspired in some of the persons, and the proportion of the carbonic acid to the 
air inspired varied from as 1 grain to 54*7 cubic inches to as 1 grain to 68 cubic inches. The 
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variations in the carbonic add evolved in the working day gave an average ma^anram o/ 
10'43 and minimum of 6 74 grains per minute." The eflEect of a fast of forty hours, with only 
a breakfast meal, was to reduce the amount of carbonic acid to 75 per cent, of that which was 
found with food. Meals caused an increase of carbonic acid ; rise of temperature caused dimi* 
nution of carbonic acid. The effect of {reason was to cause a diminution of carbonic acid and 
all the other phenomena of respiration from the beginning of June to the beginning of Sep- 
tember, independently of temperature and atmoFpherio pressure. Walking and the tread- 
wheel were the kinds of exertion examined. Walking at two miles per hour caused an exha- 
lation of 18*1 gi-ains of carbonic acid per minute, and at three miles per hour of 25*83 grains ; 
while the efftct of the tread whetl at Cold bath-fields Prison w^s to increase the quantity to 
48 grains per minute. 

2. In another communication K Smith examined the influence of various articles of food <hi 
the process of respiration. The author divides, from the results he obtained, the various 
kinds of food into two classes — viz. : respiratory excitants and non- excitants. To the 
excitants belong isugar, milk, the cereals, potatoes, tea, coifee, chicory, cocoa, alcohol, rum, ales, 
some wines, gluten, casein, gelatin, fibrin, and albumen. The nan excitants are starch, fat, 
some alcohol, and coffee-leaves. Of the hydro-carbons, sugar acted very differently from fet. 

All the " respiratory excitants" increased depths but not the rate of respiration. Some of 
them acted with great rapidity, as sugar and tea, causing an increase of one grain of carbonic 
acid per minute in from five to eight minutes ; others, as gluten and casein, with less rapidity, 
but greater duration. 

3. Valentin endeavours to learn the nature of the chemical phenomena of respiration in 
animals kept in a hermetically- closed space, filled with atmospheric air, which of course 
must become gradually poorer in oxygen and richer in carbonic acid. For the description of 
the apparatus, we refer to the essay itself. The animals submitted to the experiments were 
frogs, serpents, rabbits, guinea-pigs, cats, fowls, mice, rats, and dogs. The symptoms of 
dyspnoea exhibited by these different animals vary considerably ; thus the numberof respira- 
tory movements decreased in the rabbit, the dog, and the lien, while it increased in the 
guinea-pig and the cat ; the dog, cat, and guinea-pig exhibited phenomena of distress sooner 
dian the rabbit, the hen still sooner, while the serpent manifested the greatest degree of 
dyspnoea when the percentage of carbonic acid was only so small (6*1 per cent.) as scarcely 
to excite abdominal respiration in the rabbit. The author gives a table showing the per- 
centage of carbonic acid, oxygen, and nitrogen of the air at the point of the greatest dyspnoea, 
and another table with the analysis of the air which had caused the animal's suffocation. 
These tables corroborate the observation that animals dying from suffocation in a confined 
space consume almost the entire amount of oxygen present, while the percentage of carbonic 
acid exhaled by them is smaller than the diminution of oxygen would indicate. The second 
table further shows that mice are able to exhaust the oxygen of the air to 0*6 per cent, before 
death ensues ; that, however, in this respect too, different individuals of the same species of 
animal exhibit a considerable difference, and still more the different species of animals. 
While Bernard* asserts that birds reduced in health bear the deteriorated air better than 
healthy individuals, Valentin arrived, with regard to mammalia, to the opposite result. 
Concerning the amount of carbonic acid exhaled, the author concludes tliat mammalia perish 
in general before the percentage of carbonic acid in the surrounding air has become so high 
as not to allow any further exhalation of carbonic acid, according to the law of the inter- 
change of gases. The tact that the serpent died when the surrounding air contained only 
6*72 per cent, of carbonic acid, and the further fact that this percentage had become only 
slightiy increased during several days preceding the death of the animal, led Valentin to the 
inference that the blood of the cold-blooded animals contains only a small amount of carbonic 
acid. 

In the great number of experiments the volume of air was diminished at the termination 
of the experiment. There was no constant decrease of the carbonic acid exhaled within a 
certain space of time, as one would be iijclintd to infer from Vierord's law, that the quantity 
of carbonic acid disengaged from the blood increases or decreases in an inverse proportion to 
the quantity of carbonic acid contained in the surrounding air. The absorption of oxygen in 
mammalia, breathing in a confined space, may be at first increased, but later, with the pro- 
gress of dyspnoea, it becomes decidedly diminished, and even more so than the exhalation of 
Uie carbonic acid. The amount of nitrogen in the air of the apparatus remained in some of 
the experiments almost unchanged ; a decided diminution was not met with in any single 
instance ; a distinct increase, on the contrary, was observed in the greater number of experi- 
ments, especially in those on rats and mice. 

4. Pettigrew, in the Oroonian lecture delivered at the Royal Society, states that he 
considers the left ventricle of the heart to be the typical one, the right ventricle forming only 

* CL Bernard : Lemons snr lea Effets des Substances Toziqnes et M^dicamentenses, p. 118. Paris, 18&7. 
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a segment of the left one. By a little care, he remarks, one can nnwind, as it were, the 
mnscnlar sobstance, and easily separate the walls of the left ventricle into several layers, each 
of which is characterized by a difference in direction. The author assumes nine layers — viz., 
four external, one central, and four internal. He describes how the external fibres are con- 
tinuous with the internal fibres at the apex, and also at the base. Concerning " the direction 
(tf the fibres, he showed how there is a gradational sequence in the direction of the fibres 
constituting the several layers. Thus, flie fibres of the first layer are more vertical in 
direction than those of the second, the second than those of the third, the third than those 
of the fourth, and the fourth than those of the fifth, the fibres oonstitutiug which layer are 
transverse, and run at nearly right angles to those of the first layer. Passing the fifth layer, 
which occupies the centre of the ventricular wall, and forms the bouadary between the 
external layers, the order of things is reversed, and the remaining layei-s — viz., six, seven, 
eight, and nine — ^gradually return to the vertical in an opposite direction, and in an inverse 
order." This change in the direction of the external and internal fibres Pettigrew accounts 
for " by the law of the double conical spiral ;" for the explanation of which law, however, 
we must refer to the paper. The fibres, he states, do not form simple loops pointing towards 
the apex, as generally supposed, but twisted continuous loops pointing alike to apex and base. 
"From this arrangement," the lecturer continues, "it follows that the first and ninth layers 
embrace in their convolutions those immediately beneath them, while these in turn embrace 
those next in succession, and so on, until the central layer is reached — an arrangement which 
may in part explain alike the rolling movements and powerful action of the ventricles." 
Pettigrew then described the structure of the right ventricle and of the septum. In 
corroboration of the view, that the left ventricle is the typical one, the right only a segment, 
he referred to the shape of the ventricles, as shown by casts of their interior ; the left yield- 
ing a perfect right-handed conical screw ; the right, although having the same twist, repre- 
senting only an incomplete portion. 



IV. Blood ; Lymph ; Chyle ; Nutbition ; IdiTAMOEPHOSis op Matter. 

1. ZiMMEBMANN : On RicTia^dsorCs Hypothesis regarding the Cause of the Codgulation of the 
Blood, and some other Views regarding Fibrin, (Zeitschr. fur Rat. Med., vol. viii. p. 804, 
1860.) 

2. BisoHOFF : On the Process of Nutrition in Man and Animals, (Archives G^ner. de M^d. 
Aout, 1860, p. 129.) 

3. Lawb3 and Gilbebt : 1. c. sub. ii. 

4. May : At which Temperature do Cows derive the greatest Advantage from their Food, 
(Moleschott's Untersuchungen, vol. v. p. 319.) 

5. Hennkbebo: Experiments on the Feeding of Oxen. (Journal fur Landwirthschaft, 1859 ; 

and Oanstatt, 1. c. p. 69.) 

6. 8cHMiDT and STUBszwAaE : On the Influence of Arsenious Acid on the Metamorphosis oj 
Matter, (Moleschott's Untersuchungen, vol. vi. p. 288.) 

7. Pavy ; On the Alleged Sugwr-forming Function of the Liver, (Vid. sub. v.) 

8. SoHOTTiN : On Kreatin and Kreatinin, (Vid. sub. v.) 

1. Zimmermann considers Richardson's explanation regarding the cause of the coagulation 
of the blood as insufficient. Although he does not deny that the volatile ammonia contained 
in the blood, lymph, and chyle, may have some influence on their fluid state, yet their coagu- 
lation, he argues, cannot be attributed to the escape of ammonia, because the blood coagulates 
in spite of the presence of this substance — as, for instance, when blood has been received 
under mercury and oil, or even after a small quantity of caustic ammonia has been admixed, 
in which case, though it does not coagulate at once, yet it does so after some hours, when 
there is still distinct proof that the ammonia has not yet escaped. The theory in question, 
the author states, is further inadequate to explain the ra^ority of those coagulations which 
occur in the living body. Ziminermann's own theory is, that the process of coagulation U 
caused by the formation of a catalytic substance (contact- korper)^ which effects a molecular 
change in the fluid fibrin, disposing the latter to pass into the solid state. The author cannot 
give an accurate description of this catalytic substance, but thinks that it exists and remains 
in a dissolved condition, and that it has only in statil nascenti the ^oyfQv io Q.Q,t per contactum 
on the fibrin. 

2. Bischoff's essay gives an abstract of the author's views, which are more fully discussed in 
his work, lately published, 'On the Laws of Nutrition of Carnivores.' As the work will 
shortly be more fully reviewed in this Journal, we will now only mention that Bischoff 
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endeavours to show tbe relation of the azotized articles of food to the anunal orgamsm, the 
manner in which they maintain the growth and existence^of that organism, aad t£e changes 
they undergo in doing this. 

8. "We have reported already on Lawes and Gilbert's paper, as far as it relates to dietetics ; 
but the results obtained by the authors on the process oi fatterdng are of more especial valae 
to the physiology of nutrition. Regarding the increase or the weight of animals during the 
last months of fattening, it is estimated to contain in oxen from 70 to 75 per cent, of total dry 
snbstance ; of which 60 to 65 parts are fat, 7 to 8 parts nitrogenous substance, and 1 to 1^ 
mineral matter. Similar are the proportions in sl^eep and pigs, but the percentage ol isX\& 
larger, that of nitrogenous snbstance and mineral matter smaller. In many instances tbe 
authors have exactly determined the amount and composition of the food consumed dnring 
the fattening process, and have compared it with the constituents estimated to be stored up m 
the increase. Thus they found that in sheep, for 100 of collective dry substance of food con- 
sumed, there will be about 9 parts of jdry matter in the increase stored up. Of tliese about 8 
parts are fat, and only 0*2 part mineral matter, and 0*8 nitrogenous compounds. The average 
of all estimates relating to pigs showed, for 100 parts of dry matter of food consumed, 17t 
parts of dry increase, of which 15i parts were estimated as fat, and rather mwe than 1^- part 
nitrogenous substance. The authors especially mention the important fact that " there were 
four or five times as much fat stored up in increase, as there was of fatty matter supplied in 
the food." There was therefore obviously b. formation of fat in the body. On the whole, by 
the fattening of animals, the proportion of Uie nitrogenous compounds of the entire body is 
diminished, that of fat is increased. 

4. May endeavoured to learn at which temperature cows derive the greatest advantage from 
the food consumed. He made on two cows four series of experiments, each of them ext^id- 
ing over a space of ten days ; the temperature being kept in the first series at 41*^ Fahr. 
(4** Reaumur), in the second at 54'5*' Fahr., in the third at 66*75^ Fahr., and in the fourth 
at 59*^ Fahr. The quantity and quality of food consumed was in all experiments almost the 
same ; the greatest increase of weight took place at the temperature of 54*5^ Fahr., the smallest 
at that of 65*75*^ Fahr. ; the best milk was obtained likewise at the temperature of 64'6% 
which temperature was also connected with the best state of general health. A slightly lower 
temperature than 64 5® Fahr. appeared likewise to be beneficial. The amount of the fsacal 
excretion was greater during the increased temperature, that of the urine smaller, while the 
quantity of fluid ingested was larger in the higher than in the lower temperature. * The 
amount of solids in the urine appears, however, not to have been ascertained. 

5. Henneberg and Hohmann have, according to Canstatt's report, instituted researches on 
the conditions of nutrition in oxen. We have not been able to obtain their communicatioB, 
but it appears to contain valuable determinations of the ingesta and egesta. The temperature 
of 61'2® Fahr. seemed to the authors the most conducive for the nutrition of oxen. 

6. Schmidt and Sturzwage examined on common fowls, pigeons, and cats, the influence of 
arsenious acid on the metamorphosis of matter. They found that Small doses of arsenious acid 
cause a considerable diminution in the excretion of carbonic acid and urea (from 20 to 40 per 
cent.), indicating a marked diminution in the metamorphosis of matter. This effect is pro- 
duced more rapidly when the arsenic is injected into the veins ; more slowly, but not less 
intensely, when it is introduced into the digestive canal. This diminution of the change of 
matter the authors regard as the cause of the increase of weight in horses treated with small 
doses of arsenic. 



V. Livee; Skin; Ueinb; Fjeoal Exobetion. 

1. Pavy : Ofh the alleged Suga/r-forming Function of the Liver. (Proceed, of^the Roy. Soc, 

vol. X. p. 528, 1860.) 

2. SOHLOSSBEBGEB '. The Bile of the Kanga/roo, (Annal. de Ohemie et Pharmac., vol. ex. ; 

and Ganstatt, loc. cit., p. 242.) 

3. Waller, A. : Experiments on some of the various Circumstances influencing Cutaneous 

Absorption. (Proc. of the Roy. Soc., vol. x. p. 122.) 

4. Planeb : On the Oases of the Urine and the Transudations. (Zeitsch. d. Gesellsch, d. 

Weiner Aerzte, 1859 ; and Ganstatt, loc. cit., p. 24y 
6. Haughton, J. : On the NaiAiral Constants of the Urirve. (Dublin Quarterly Journal of 

Med., vol. xxviii. p. 17, and vol. xxx. p. 1.) 
6. Hassall, a. Hill : On the Frequent Occurrence of Phosphate of Lime irifhe Crystalline 

Formy and on its Pathological Importance. (Proceed, of the Roy. Soc., vol x. p. 281, 

I860.) 
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7« fioHOTHH': On ths Emsntion of Krwtimm and Ereatm through the Urine. (Archiv. f. 
Heilkimdey Jahrgang, 1860, p. 417.) 

The worik of Dr. Parkes ' On the IJriD©,' which contains, in addition to a very complete 
abstract, mnch new matter on the subject, will be more fally considered in another portion of 
this jonmal. 

1. Pavy's recent communication to the Royal Society, on the alleged sngar-forming func- 
tion of the liver, contains, besides a confirmation of the results of his former experiments,* 
some additional matter. Thus he shows by analysis, that although the blood collected from 
the right side of the heart after death, as was formerly done, affords an abundant indication 
of the presence of sugar, yet that when it is removed irom the same part by catheterism 
daring life, it is found to contain but a trace of the saccharine principle. Inferences, there- 
fore, that have been drawn regarding the ante-mortem state, the author argues, from the 
post-mortem examinations, must be abandoned as erroneous. Pavy reminds us at the same 
time that slight causes, as disturbance of the respiration, are sufficient to induce a strongly 
diabetic urine; that therefore a fair specimen of blood from the right heart can only be 
obtained when the animal is in a quiet state during the performance of the catheterism. 

Pavy's experiments on rabbits led to the same results as those previously performed on 
dogs.t — ^viz. : that ioiection of starchy and saccharine matter is followed by a great accumu- 
lation of hepatine (the sugar-forming substance of Bernard and others) in the Uver. Whil» 
sugar diffuses easily through animal membranes, hepatine has a very low power of diffusion. 
This opposition strengthens the author in his view that hepatine is not normally transformed 
into sugar in the living organism. Pavy finally communicates that after the introduction of 
large quantities of carbonate of soda into the blood lesions of the sympathetic system do not 
cause diabates. 

2. SchloBsberger's analysis of the bile of the kangaroo yielded for 100 parts 86*87 water 
and 14*13 solids. The solid constituents consisted of mucus and colouring matter, 4*84 ; 
chdesterin and fat, 1*09; biliary acid salts, 7*59; other salts and loss, 1*11. The principal 
base of the biliary acid salts was soda ; they contained 2*47 per cent, of sulphur. Schloss- 
bei^er infers from this that the bile of the kangaroo contains, with the exception of the pig's 
bile, less taurocholic acid than the bile of any other animal hitherto examined. 

8. Waller's researches on cutaneous absorption lead to results which appear to us important 
with regard to practical medicine. The subjects of the experiments were guinea-pigs, and 
albino rats. When the leg of a half-grown guinea-pig was immersed into a mixture of equal 
parts of chloroform and tincture of aconita, the part was after fifteen minutes insensible, and 
the symptoms of poisoning by aconite soon followed — viz., nausea, efforts at vomiting, cold- 
ness of surface, weak circulation, laborious respiration, slight convulsive symptoms, and death. 
The immersion in simple tincture of f^conite without chloroform did not cause any of the 
symptoms of poisoning. If, however, the sciatic nerve had been previously divided, then the 
immersion of the leg in the simple tincture of aconite was sufficient to poison the animal, 
evidently through the distension of the capillaries and the more rapid flow of blood caused 
by the division of the nerve. A ligature placed round the limb before the first symptoms of 
poisoning had appeared, prevented the toxic influence on the system, but it rarely did so 
after the appearance of the earliest symptoms. In albino rats the immersion of the leg in a 
solution of atropia in chloroform caused dilatation of the pupils already after two minutes 
and a half in young animals, after five minutes or later in old animals. If turpentine was 
substituted for chloroform, the dilatation of the pupils did not occur while the leg remained 
immersed in the fluid, but appeared immediately after the removal of the limb. The substi- 
tution of alcohol for chloroform as a solvent causes great retardation of absorption. An 
immersion of twenty to thirty minutes produced only very slight effects. Still more slow is 
the absorption when the atropia is dissolved in water with a slight addition of acetic acid, or 
when the watery extract of belladonna is rubbed over the leg. The immersion of the foot of 
a young rat in a solution of morphia in chloroform caused after about five minutes somno- 
lency and great dilatation of pupils, which latter phenomenon certainly must appear tqty 
remarkable when we consider the effect of morphia, given in the usual way, on the pupil. 
Three minutes' immersion in a solution of strychnia in chloroform produced dilatation of the 
pupil, and after five minutes, the well-known symptoms of strychnia-poisoning manifested 
themselves. No effect was obtained when a solution of strychnia in alcohol was employed. 
These experifaients clearly show how important is the choice of the menstruum in the ender- 
mic application of some medicinal substances. 

4. Planer has determined the amount of gases in the urine and transudations. His tables 
show that the amount of free carbonic acid varies in 1000 c. c. (cubic centimetre) from 45 

* Gont this Jonraal, No. 45, 18G9 ; and No. 49, 1860. j 
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0. c. in the fasting urine to about 100 in the nrine of food, while that of the combined carbcmio 
acid varies in the same nrines from 20*7 c. c. to 52*5 c. c. The quantity of nitrogen appeared 
to be constant, amounting to 8 c. c. in 1000 c. c, that of oxygen scarcely was sufficient to be 
traceable. By the ingestion of bitartrate of p<>tash the proportion of free carbonic acid 
was increased threefold, that of the combined carbonic acid remaining unchanged. The 
neutral tartrate of potash caused a considerable increase in the quantity of urine, with a 
diminished proportion of combined carbonic add, and .without much alteration of the 
percentage of the free carbonic acid. Diseases with pyrexia are attended with a urine 
rich in free carbonic acid and salts of carbonic acid. The absorbing power of urine for 
carbonic acid and oxygen is, according to Planer^s experiments, about tlie same as that of 
water ; the urine is therefore by no means saturated with these gases. The peritoneal transu- 
dation fluid of a patient affected with ascites and cirrhosis of the liver contained the gases in 
about the same proportion as the urine. 

6. Dr. Haughton divides the work done in the body into — 1, vital work ; 2, mechanical work ; 
3, mental work ; 4, calorific work. All the work done is attended with a certain amount of 
tissue change, which will furnish a certain amount of excretions. The author's present com- 
munication relates only to the excretion of urea, which he considers as the product of vital, 
mechanical, and mental, but not of calorific work. He has arrived at the following infer- 
ences : " 1. The quantity of urea passed per day by men in health varies with their food and 
occupation, the latter being the principal cause and regulating the other." " 2. Men employed 
only in manual and routine bodily labour are sufficiently well fed on vegetable diet, and dis- 
charge on an average four hundred grains of urea per day, of which three hundred grdns 
are spent in vital, and one hundred grains in mechanical work. This conclusion is in con- 
formity with the experience of the mass of mankind employed in manual labour in all ages 
and countries." *'8. When the work is of a higher order, a better quality of food must be 
supplied, sufficient to allow a discharge of five hundred and thirty- three grains per day of 
urea, of which three hundred grains, as before, are spent in vital work, and two hundred and 
thirty-three grains in mental work and the mechanical work necessary to keep the body in 
health." " 4. The quantity of urea discharged per day varies also with the individual which 
influences the vital and mental work." The vital work furnishes in twenty-four hours two 
grains of urea for every pound, according to the author's calculation. " 5. The habits, weight, 
and occupation of the individual enable us to account for a range of the diurnal quantity of 
urea, varying from three hundred to six hundred and thirty grains per day ; and thisdischarge 
may be confidently predicted when the habits and weight are known." We have mentioned 
the author's conclusions in his own words, but must refer to the paper itself for the calcula- 
tions on which they are based, as also for the observations, which appear to extend over 
too short a space of time, considering the difficulties necessarily connected with the subject 
of the inquiry. 

6. While the earthy phosphates of the urine are in general described collectively, and most 
importance is attributed to the phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, Hassall points out that 
the phosphate of lime is very frequently present as a deposit in urine, even much more so, 
according to his experience, than the triple phosphate, " excluding those cases of the occur- 
rence of that ammonial phosphate, arising from the decomposition of thejirea of the urine 
subsequent to its escape from the kidneys." The phosphate of lime is, farther, when it ifl 
mentioned, considered as occurring in the amorphous and granular, and never in the crystal- 
line state. Hassall shows, on the contrary, that there does occur in the urine a crystallized 
phosphate of lime, being a tribasic phosphate containing two atoms of lime, and most probably 
one of water. " The size, form, and arrangement of the crystals of phosphate of lime, as 
they occur in the human urine, vary greatly ; but the peculiarities are in all cases sufficiently 
characteristic to allow of the ready identification of this phosphate by means of the micro- 
scope. The crystals are either single or aggregated, most frequently the latter, forming 
glomeruli or rosettes, more or less perfect. Sometimes they are small and needle-like, and 
then they frequently form, by their crossing and union at right angles, glomeruli or spherules. 
Sometimes the crystals are thin and flat, having oblique or pointed terminations. Very 
frequently, however, they are thick, and more or less wedge-shaped and united by their nar- 
row extremities, so as to form more or less complete portions of a circle; the free larger ends 
of the crystals are usually somewhat oblique, and the more perfect crystals present a six-sided 
facette." The '' penniform" crystals de^-cribed by Golding Bird as a variety of the inagnesian 
phosphate, represent, according to Hassall, a modification of the crystals of phosjJhate of lime. 
With regard to the characters of the urine depositing crystaliized phosphate of lime, it is 
usually pale ; it is passed in large quantity, with frequent calls to void it, and more or less 
local uneasiness occasioned by its passage ; the specific gravity varies, but is generally below 
the average, although the animal matter and urea are absolutely in excess. There is a feeble 
degree of acidity, but the urine becomes soon alkaline. The crystals of phosphate of lime 
; eposit usually before the urine has become alkaline, and should, far the sake of analysis, be 
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separated at ono^ before the other snbetanoes (the triple phosphate, the carbonate asd oxalate 
of lime) are mixed with them. .The author has noticed that the occurrence of this deposit, 
when it is persistent, is usually connected with marked impairment of health, " and this often 
where organic disease does not exisf Great disorder of the digestive organs, distressing 
headaches, debility, emaciation, great irritability of the nervous system, weakness of sexual 
powers, a slow and feeble pulse, and cold skin, are given as the prominent symptoms. 

7. Schottin, having during several years bestowed much attention on the circumstances 
under which kreatin and kreatiuin appear in tbe urine, considers that thes» substances are 
chiefly derived from the tissue-change of the striped muscles. The author inclines to the 
view, that kreatin and krcatinin pass by further oxidation into urea. In healthy urine he 
found, while merely vegetable food was consumed, no kreatin or kreatinin, and only a very 
small quantity under the influence of an almost entirely animal diet. In many, diseases, too, 
these substances were not found ; in some pathological conditions, however, in which either 
the transformation of these bodies into urea appeared prevented (ur»mia), or in which the 
waste of muscular tissue was increased (as in typhoid fever), the amount of kreatin excreted 
by the kidneys ranges between 0*2 and 1*1 grammes (about 8 to 17 grains) within the twenty- 
four hours. 



VI. Nebvous System. 

1. Wagner, R. : Critical and Experimental BesearcJies on the Functions of the Brain. 
(Gottioger Nachriohten, 1860, No. 7.; and Henle's Bericht uber d. Fortschritte d. Medic, 
in 1869.) 

2. DuBHAM, A. E. : The Physiology of Sleep. (Guy's Hospital Reports. Third Series, vol. 
vi. p. 149, 1860.) 

8. Brown- Seqxtaed: Experimental Researches on various questions concerning Sensibility. 

(Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. x. p. 510, 1860.) 
4. Bealb, L. S. : On the Distribution of Nerves to the Elementary Fibres of Striped Muscles, 

(Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. x. p. 519, 1860.) 
6. Lallbmand, Perrin, and Durot: On the Comparative Action of Alcohol^ the AnoBsthetics^ 

and the Carbonic Gases on the Cereibro spinal Nervous System, (Oompt. Rend. vol. li. 

p. 400, 1860.) 

1. R. Wagner infers, as well from his own researches on the weight of the brain of mentally- 
fevoured persons, as also from those of older authors, that the brains of intelligent individuals 
cannot be proved to be heavier than» those of mentally less developed people. Wagner divides 
the brains into two groups, those poor in convolutions and those rich in convolutions, in order 
to appreciate the relation of the convolutions of the great hemispheres to the intellectual 
condition of the brains ; he acknowledges, however, that this division is by no means a strict 
one, as the characters of the one group gradually pass over to those of the other. The author 
found great development of convolutions and great weight of brain often combined, but not 
always. Slight development of convolutions is more often met with in women than in men, 
the greatest degree of development was found only in men. The brains of some highly dis- 
tinguished men, as that of Gauss, the mathematician, exhibited, certainly, the greatest degree 
of development among all brains examined, but., on the other side, the brains of some very 
intelligent men were among those poor in convolutions. 

2. Durham defines sleep, psychologically ^ as a state in which volition, sensation, and con- 
sciousness are suspended, but can be readily restored upon the application of some stimulus, 
and physiologically, as the period of the brain's repose, associated with the nutrition and 
repair of the brain substance. The author thinks that his experiments on dogs prove, that 
pressure of distended veins upon the brain, is not the cause of sleep, as has been supposed, 
but that during sleep the brain is in a comparatively bloodless condition ; and that the blood 
in the encephalic vessels is not only diminished in quantity, but moves with diminished 
rapidity. The cerebral circulation during waking, when the quantity of blood and the rapidity 
of its motion are increased, Durham signifies as the circulation of function, that occurring 
during sleep as the circulation of nutrition, the former being favourable to endosmosis, the 
latter to exosmosis. The question regarding the proximate cause of sleep or of the temporary 
suspension of cerebral activity which follows each period of healthy mental exercise, the 
author is inclined to answer by assuming, from analogical facts, that the accumulation of the 
products of decomposition of brain tissue, caused by its functional activity, interferes with 
the continuance of its action. 
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8. Browa-S^nard has examined how long sensiMllty lasts in parts of tbe body depriTed 
of the circolation of the blood, by applying ligatares on the femoral artery of animals; and 
after having divided this vessel between tbe ligatares, ampntating the thigh completely, with 
tbe exception of the two large nerves. The author thus fonnd the daration of sensibility in 
the toes of rabbits to vary between twenty and twenty-three minntea ; in gainea-pigs, between 
forty and fifty minntes, sometimes even more than an hoar; in dogs, between thirty and thirty- 
five minutes. 

Brown-S^qaard further inquired into the iofluence of temperature on the duration of sensi- 
bility in parte deprived of the circulation of blood, and shows by his experiments that the 
lower the temperature the longer sensibility persists in parts deprived of circulation. 

The same author tried to solve the qoestion whether aagmentation in the vital properties 
of the spinal cord is able to influence the duration of sensibility in limbs deprived of the cir- 
culation. He therefore divided, in one series of experiments, tbe posterior columns of the 
spinal cord "b^ore amputating the hind limb, except the nerves ; while in another series he 
divided the part of the spinal cord mentioned after having made the amputation. In both 
s^es the sensibility was found to last notably longer than in animals in which the posterior 
columns had not been divided. Tbe author explains this by the fact that, after section of the 
posterior surface of the spinal marrow, all the parts of the body which are behind the section 
become much more sensitive than they were previous to the operation. A remarkable fact 
mentioned by Brown-S^qaard in connexion with this question is, that in a rabbit in which 
the spinal cord is in the normal condition, and in which the toes, after partial amputation, as 
in the experiments described, have almost lost tb^r sensibility, there is ^^ a very notable return 
of this vital property " when the posterior columns of the spinal cord are divided in the dorsal 
region. " These experin^ents show," the author reasons, " that when sensibility seems to be 
lost in a part deprived of circulation, it is not completely so, but that the transmitted excita- 
tion which causes sensation is too slight to produce it, and that if, in its way to the sensorium, 
this excitation meets with a cause of increase, then sensation can be produced by it." 

4. Beale's interesting researches show that every elementary muscular fibre is abundantly 
supplied with nerves, which form a network and lie upon the surface of the sarcoleinma with- 
out penetrating it. The muscular fibres of mammalia and birds receive a larger supply than 
those of reptiles and fishes. The nerves run with the smaller arteries, and are in very close 
relation with the capillary vessels. The nerve-fibres in muscle, and in other tissues, may be 
traced into, and are continuous with, a netwoii formed of oval nuclei and intermediate fibres. 
These little oval nuclei the author considers as ^^ the agents concerned in the development of 
nerves and the formation of new fibres," and " the organs by which nerves are brought into 
relation with other textures." A great number of these bodies is associated, according to 
Beale, with exalted nervous action, while their presence in small proportion indicates that the 
nervous phenomena are only imperfectly performed. The manner in which the nerve-fibres 
are connected with the network of the small bodies and intermediate fibres mentioned, sug- 
gests to the author the idea ^^ that an impression made upon a given portion of a sentient 
surface might be transmitted to the nervous centre by contiguous fibres, as well as by tlie one 
which would form, so to say, the shortest route ; and it is possible that impulses to motion 
may be conveyed to muscular fibres by a more or less circuitous path, as well as by the direct 
one." Beale's paper contains other valuable information, which, however, belongs more 
strictly to our half-yearly niicrological report. 

6. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy have communicated to the Acad^nie des Sciences the 
results of their experiments on animals regarding the action of various anaasthetic agents and 
the carbonic oxide gas and carbonic acid. They consider alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
amylene as true aneesthetics, acting primarily on the nervous system, and only indirectly, 
through the medulla oblongata, on the respiration. The carbonic oxide and the carbonic 
acid, on the contrary, act primarily on the blood, change it in its constitution, and only through 
this alteration of the blood they influence indirectly the nervous systenL These gases, there- 
fore, the author designates as pseudo-anaBsthetics. Thus these researches corroborate the 
inferences drawn by Flourens soon after the introduction of etherization.'" 

* CompteB Bendns de TAcad., torn. zxiy. 1847. 
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HALF-YEARLY REPORT O^ MATERIA MEDIOA AND THERAPEUTICS. 

Bj RoBEBT HTTirrBB Semplb, M.D. 

Member of the Boyal College of PbysioiaiiB, and Physician to the Northern l>ispeneetj. 

I. Cure of Cutaneous Diphtheria hy Perchloride of Iron. (Gazette des H6pitaux, 

July, 1860.) 

The following case is doubly interesting, both as an example of the effect of a mnstard-piaster 
on the skin, under the influence of a diphtheric epidemic, and aa an example of the'^good 
effects of the internal and external use of perchloride of iron. A man, forty-two years of age, 
of a strong constitution, was seized, in November, 1859, with a subacute form of bronchitis, 
and as he became delirious in the course of the complaint, Dr. Noir, who was attending him. 
ordered mustard-plasters to the calves of the legs. The ddirium ceased, but the mastiurd 
produced a yesication, which disturbed the patient all night. The next day Dr. Noir opened 
the vesicles without removing the epidermis, and a quantity of serum escaped, similar to that 
of bhsters. There was great subsequent irritation, however, and Dr. Noir, investigating the 
cause of the patient^s sufferings, discovered, instead of vesicles, two enormous diphtheritic 
patches, one on each calf; these patches were of a greyish- white colour, irregular and dry, 
sufficiently hard to give a sound when struck by a spatula, both surrounded by an erysipela- 
tous areola, tending to enlarge, and more painful than the patches themselves. There were 
at the time several cases of diphtheria among children in the neighbourhood. Dr. Noir 
cauterized all the areoks with nitrate of silver, in order to prevent the disease from spreading; 
and he also ordered a draught to be taken, containing twenty dn^ of tincture of perchloride 
of iron at frequent intervds. The diphtheritic patches and the inflamed skin surrounding 
them were washed with a solution of iron. By this treatment, the progress of the disease 
was arrested and the pain was relieved, and after a few days a decided improvement was 
manifest. The diphtheritic patches were gradually thrown of^ and eventually two nloers 
(tf a healthy appearance were left, which proceeded to cicatrization without any serious 
symptoms. 

n. On the Therapeutical Employment of the Double Iodide of Iron and Quinine, (Gazette 

des H6pitaux, July, 1860.) 

Dr. Yiolette has given the double iodide of iron aad quinine in several affections in which 
the preparations of iron have been recommended, and he has been enabled to prolong its use 
without meeting with the symptoms so often produced by the separate use of iron and quinine. 
He has never observed either weight at the stomach or offensive eructations, or gastralgia. In 
many affections of the uterus, after the local treatment has succeeded, the iodide of iron and 
quinine has seemed to restore the strength and revive the appetite. He has witnessed the 
same results in convalescence from typhoid fever, and from all diseases which induce a con- 
siderable impoverishment of the blood. Dr. Yiolette considers this medicine peculiarly 
efficacious in chlorosis., M. Becquerel allowed him to administer it to some young chlorotic 
girls, whose leading symptoms were complete loss of colour of the mucous membranes, a 
waxy complexion, excessive weakness, total loss of appetite, blowing murmur in the heart and 
carotids ; in such cases Dr. Yiolette found that a rapid improvement followed the use of the 
double iodide. The appetite returned very quickly, and at the same time the strength was 
restored ; a slight rose colour replaced the pale tint of the mucous membrane, and the extreme 
^eness of the face was changed for the natural colour. 



in. Gaees of Seeere Purpura Bmnorrhagiea sueees^tlly tripted dy Perchloride of Iron, 

(L'Union M^dicale, Aug. 21st and 80th, 1860.) 

Dr. Sassier, of Oh41on-sur-Sa6ne, was called to see a man aged seventy, who had been 
seized suddenly with depression, nausea, and shiverings, and three days after these prelimi- 
nary symptoms there followed e[Hstaxis, hsomatemesis, andhsunaturia; the patient lost blood 
both by the gums and the rectum. At the same time petecbisB and ecchymoses were 
developed on the trunk and the limbs. Iced drinks were ordered, together with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and extract of rhatany, but without success, and indeed the symptoms seemed to 
be increased. The hsdmcHrrhage continued, the tongue became dry and black, and the proa- 
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tration was extreme. Br. Sasder then prescribed the perchloride of iron, dissolved in distilled 
water and sweetened with svrup, to be taken in spoonfuls every hour. The next day the 

Eatient's state was the same, but on the succeeding day there was a sensible diminution of the 
semorrhage, which ceased on the third day, but the perchloride was continued for two days 
longer. The disease seemed to be cured, but a week afterwards the haemorrhage reappeared, 
and the perchloride was again ordered, and after it had been employed two days the blee<^.ing 
entirely ceased, and was never .again renewed. The patient recovered after a prolonged 
convalescence. 

Dr. Bertet relates another very severe case of purpura hsemorrhagica treated successfully 
by the perchloride of iron, and in this case the remedy was employed to the exclusion of all 
other medicinal agents. Dr. Bertet considers that at present the perchloride of iron is the 
beetTemedy for purpura hsemorrhagica, and that in some cases it is almost infallible. 



IV. Senere Com of PrimUwe Gangrenous Angina treated suece^fully hy Perchloride of Iron, 

(UUuion M^dioale, Sept. 6th, 1860.) 

Dr. Henry Musset relates a case of gangrenous disease of the back of the month which 
resisted all other remedies, but yielded to the employment of perchloride of iron. This 
medicine was administered in a draught at periodical intervals, and under its use the fev^ 
abated, the delirium ceased, and a large patch of ecchymosis which had appeared on the right 
side of the chest began to grow pale. Broth and wine were then administered, and every 
day the improvement continued ; the breath was no longer foetid, the tissues became clean, 
and at length the patient, who had appeared moribund, was restored to life. Dr. Musset 
attributes the recovery entirely to the use of the perchloride, because it was the only medicine 
employed internally from the time when the worst symptoms appeared, and becanse the 
improvement continued regularly as soon as its administration was begun. With regard to the 
patch of ecchymosis which appeared on the chest, the perchloride seems to have acted bene- 
ficially in removing it, whether this interstitial hsemorrhage was produced by the gangrene 
having destroyed some vein, or whether it was the consequence of an alteration of the fluids 
under the influence of a general cause. It is certain that under the use of the perchloride of 
iron both the gangrenous disease of the throat and the ecchymosis on the chest were com- 
pletely cured. 

¥ ■ 

V. On the Employment of Sulphate of Quinine and Veratria in Typhoid F&oer. By Dr. 

VoQT. (Bulletin G^ndral de Th^rapentique, May 30th, 1860.) 

Dr. Yogt has collected and tabulated a number of cases of typhoid fever treated by sul* 
phate of quinine and by veratria, and although the ca^^es treated by the latter alkaloid were 
few, he prefers it on the whole to quinine as a remedial agent. He regards both alkaloids as 
valuable in the treatment of typhoid fever, but thinks that they are useful in different stages or 
conditions of the disease. The action of veratria, he says, is more direct, causes no excite- 
ment, and proceeds especially from the spinal cord ; that of quinine proceeds principally from 
the brfidn, and cannot be manifested in a short time without previous excitement. Hence 
veratria is to be preferred in all febrile diseases which show a rapid and impetuous progress. 
In typhoifd fever it should be employed at the commencement, more particularly when the 
fever is very acute and the congestion in the head very active. In cases which are more slow 
in their progress, with a less intense febrile reaction, with hypersemia more dependent on 
venous stagnation, and in the latter periods of the disease, when anaemia or adynamia predo- 
minates, then quinine is preferable. In some cases both remedies may be employed, the 
veratria being administered first, and the quinine afterwards. The antipyretic power of 
veratria is greater than that of quinine, for where the latter has failed, the former often suc- 
ceeds in a very extraordinary degree. In the eruptive fevers, whenever their tendency is to 
a true inflammatory localization, or when this localization has already happened, veratria most 
be selected, from its singular efficacy in pneumonia and puerperal fevers with intense local 
inflammation. But if, on the contrary, the fever is idiopathic, and entails no local inflamma- 
tion, quinine should be employed. The toxical action of quinine is more marked and more 
difficult to avoid than that of veratria. In order to attain to the antipyretic effects of quinine, 
it is necessary to administer the alkaloid till it produces the peculiar noises in the head, and 
although these noises are anticipated, they are the more worthy of attention, inasmuch as the 
vomiting produced by veratria is more frequently beneficial than injurious. Veratria, says 
Dr. Vogt, possesses, in tvphoid fever, a power far superior to that of quinine in relieving the 
head, especially in the firat stage of the disease. But if -t^e affection of the head depends 
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upon venous congestion, qninine may snooeed better than veratria. In a general manner it 
may be stated that veratria deserves the preference in many oases as an antipyretic ; and as 
to the other indications for these two remedies, quinine ought to be preferred in marsh-fevers 
with a moderately rapid progress, and in other febrile diseases whidi have reached an advanced 
period, especially when an»mia and adynamia have already commenced, and especially when 
it is not essenticd to interrupt the febrile action in a shorter period. 



YI. On Digitaline and the ProdueU nf its DeeompoHtion^ and on the Actum ofSulphMrie 
Acid on Sanjtonine^ Quaiadne^ and the Beein ofScammony, (Bulletin G^n^al de Th^ra- 
peutique, July SOth, 1860.) 

In a thesis read before the Faculty des Sciences of Nancy, M. Constant Kosman has brought 
forward some new and interesting views upon the natureof digitalis and some other drugs. 
He describes minutely the preparation and purification of digitaline, and insists upon the 
necessity of separating it from some other nearly-allied bodies which always accompany it, 
and which may mask its characters. The result of his investigations is to prove that digita- 
line is divisible into two substances — ^namely, glucose, and a body hitherto undescribed, and 
which M. Kosman calls digitaUretine, This latter substance is almost insoluble in water, 
sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, but more so in warm, very slightly reddening litmus-paper, 
insolable in alkaline flaids, and in other respects showing no remarkable reaction with differ- 
ent chemical agents. When digitaline is treated with caustic soda and boiled, and the liquid is 
then saturated with sulphuric add, evaporated to dryness, and finally the residue is taken up 
with boiling alcohol, a distinct crystallme salt is obtained, containing soda and a peculiar 
add called by the author digitalinie aeid. The results of M. Kosman^s inquiries mav thus be 
summed up : — 1. Digitaline is susceptible of being dissolved into a new body, digttaUretine 
and glucose. 2. Digitaline, by the action of caustic soda, is transformed into a new,body,^he 
digitalinie aeid^ which noiay be resolved into glucose and digitalireline, under the influence of 
adds. 3. Digitaline may exist under two conditions — anhydrous digitaline and hydrated 
digitaline. 4. Santonine may be resolved into a new body, eantoniretine and glucose^ 5. 
Guaiacine may be resolved into a new body, guaiaretine and glucose. 6. The resin of scam- 
mony may also be resolved into scaramonial and glucose. 



Vn. On the Comparative Value' of the Antimonidl and Anenieal Treatment in Chorea, 

(Bulletin G^n^ral de Th^rapeutique, Oct. 15th, 1860.) 

A physician. Dr. Long, has lately published a thesis, in which he records the comparative 
results of the treatment of chorea by antimonial and arsenical preparations. His cases were 
collected from the practice of M. Bergeron and M. Boucher, in the H6pital Ste. Eugenie in 
Paris. Twelve cases were treated by large doses of tartar emetic, and eleven were treated 
by arsenic' The results of the antimonial treatment were, that out of twelve cases six were 
cured, and in five cases there was complete failure. The longest duration of the treatment 
was fifty-eight days, and the shortest was nine days. Twice, the emetic draught was not 
borne by the patient, and was suspended in consequence of the gastro-intestinad symptoms 
which it produced. Of the eleven cases treated by arsenic, all were cured under the influence 
of the medicine, and without any unpleasant effect upon the digestive canal ; on the contrary, 
the patients found their general condition improved, and their strength and stoutness were 
restored. The longest duration of the treatment was forty-eight days, and the shortest was 
ten days. The editors of the *• Bulletin G^n^ral de Th^rapeutlque ' believe that these results 
are sufficient to encourage practitioners to commence the treatment of chorea by the adminis* 
tration of arsenic, even if t^ey have recourse to other medidnes in case the arsenic is 
unsuccessful. 



VIII. Tranimatie Tetanus cured hy Tartarized Antimony in large doses, (Balletin 

G^n^ral de Th^rapeutique, May 80th, 1860.) 

The success which has attended the treatment of chorea by large doses of tartarized anti- 
mony (that is to say, by the strongest doses that the patient can bear without vomiting or 
diarrhoea) has induced Dn Conway, of Nenfohatd in Switzerland, to adopt this plan of treat- 
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ment in tratimado tetanns; and he has snooeeded in oaring. two patientsby the administration 
of this medidne. The last case was that of a man, sixty-three years of age, Vbo was seized 
with viol^it pain in the left hand, and particalarlj in the middle finger, which was affected 
with gaogrene extending to its metacarpo- phalangeal articalatioD. lo process of time the 
finger became dried up, and was removed by gentle traction ; bnt yery soon afterwards the 
patient complained of stiffbess in the moscles of mastication, and it was remained that he 
coold not open his month. Dr. Oonway immediately prescribed tartarized antimony in the 
dose of half a grain every boor and a half. The medicine caused severe alvine evacuations, 
bnt no vomiting until the next morning. The patient had still the same difficulty in opening his 
month, and complained besides of stiffness of the muscles of the nape of the neck. Two days 
after the attack, the trismus was extremely well marked, and the patient spoke only with dim- 
culty. The tartarized antimony was now given more frequently — namely, half a grain every 
honr ; bnt still the symptoms were increased in intensity. The patient then experienced a 
slight amelioratbn of his complaint, the stiffness of the neck having diminished. On the 
other hand, the tartarized antimony had produced acute pain in the back of the month. Dr. 
Oonway , then ordered twenty-four pills, containing sixteen grains of tartarized antimony, <me 
to be ta^en ^yqtj hour and a half. The next day aft^ this prescription the patient was still 
worse ; and as the constriction of the jaws did not allow him to swallow the piik any longw, 
he was ordered to take, every honr and a half, a teaspocmfid of a solution of eight grains of 
tartarized antinoony in sixty grammes <3i distilled water. It was necessary, however, to aban- 
don this latter method of administering the dmg, as it caused excessive pain in the back of 
the mouth, with singing in the ears, and a linctus with chlorate of potash was employed. 
The next day but one the tetanus still advanced, but the state of the mouth was improved 
nnder the nse of the chlorate of potash, and the tartarized antimony was again administered 
every hour and a half, together with the chlorate of potash. This treatment was continued 
for seven days, after which time the patient complained of pain in the stomach, and the tar- 
tarized antimony was omitted ; but the tetanic symptoms diminished from this period, and it 
was not necessary again to have recourse to the medicine. The case is remai^able from the 
perseverance which was shown in thense of the tartarized antimony, and from the snccessfd 
results which oisned firom its combination with chlorate of potash, the latt^ salt appear^ 
ing to HK>dify the injurious ^ects of the tartar emetic, and enabling the patient to continue 
the antimonial treatment much longer than he would have been able to do withoat such an 
adjuvant. 

IX. On the Treatment of Dyspepsia "by Arseniotis Acid. By Dr. V. Gebmain. (Gazette 

Hebdomadaire, July 20tb, 1860.) 

Dr. Germain, in a memoir presented to the Academic de M^decine, has advocated the use 
of minute doses of arsenious acid in the treatment of dyspepsia ; and he believes that the bene- 
ficial effects of some mineral waters are owing to the presence of minute portions of arsenic. 
He administers it in the dose of a single milligramme each day, taken in the form of a pill at 
the beginning of a meal ; and be makes no change in the diet of the patients, except to avoid 
excess, and to abstain from food which is positively indigestible. Dr. Germain relates seven- 
teen cases, in all of which the administration of the arsenious acid was more or less beneficial; 
and he conclndes that the dyspepsia is really cured by the use of the drug in mirmte and long- 
continued doses. The physiological action of arsenic thus administered is to cause the cessa- 
tion of constipation when this symptom has existed, but diarrhoea does not supervene. The 
patient has his bowels regularly opened, to the great relief of his sufferings, and the stools are 
healthy. If^ again, diarrhoea has been the prominent symptom, it is not succeeded by consti- 
pation. Dr. G&rmain believes, therefore, that the arsenic acts by strengthening the system, 
and restoring to the organs their healthy functions, and that it is thus analogous in its 
action to iron and iodine. The latter medicines are considered by some authors rather 
in th light of alimentary substances than drugs, and indeed they are found in many of the 
solid bodies which are used for food. Dr. Germain asks the question, whether arsenic may 
not have a similar office to perform in the maintenance of health ? And as this metal is 
extensively diffused throngbout nature, it may happen that the small quantities existing in 
drinking waters may, by their continnous operation on the system, exercise a beneficial action, 
and preserve the digestive organs in a healthy condition. 



X^ On the Treatment of BlennorrJuwia hy Injections of Svhnitrate of Bismuth. (Bulletin 

G^n^al de Th^rapeutique, Sept. 30th, 1860.) 

The snbnitrate of bismuth has been lately recommended as a local application in bleo- 
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norrhagia, bat as the results were not altogether satisfactory, M. Mourlon has iDvestigated the 
circnmstances which prevent the success of this kiud of medication. He found that the injec- 
tions of subnitrate of bismuth often irritated the urethra ; and on testing the salt, he ascer- 
tained that it reddened litmus paper. In order to obviate the acidity of the injections, he 
caused the salt to be wai»hed until it presented no acid reaction ; and under these circum- 
stances he has found the injection almost uniformly successful, and has introduced its use into 
the military hospitals. In a memoir published by M. Mourlon, he states that out of 37 oases, 
82 were cured, and that the average duration of the treatment was twenty -one days. "With 
the exception of four patients who came into the infirmary for relapses, all the cases presented 
hlennorrhagia of five to eight days* duration, and they were all acute cases. In none of them 
did inflammation extend to the deep parts of the urethra, so rapidly was it arrested in its pro- 
gress by the subnitrate of bismuth. 



XI. On the Suppression of Suppuration^ and the absolute Disinfection of Wounds hy the Per- 
manent Application to their Surface of a Sponge soaked in a Chlorinated Solution, By 
Dr. Heevieux. (L'Union M^dicale, Oct. 26th, 27th, and 30th, 1860.) 

In a series of papers, Dr. Hervieux maintains theefiSoaoy of sponges steeped in a chlorinated 
solution as an application to suppurating wounds; and, after quoting the authority of many 
surgical authors in favour of this method of treatment, and recording the results of his own 
experience, he arrives at the following conclusions: 1. The permanent application of a sponge 
steeped in a chlorinated solution to the surface of severe suppurating wounds has the effect of 
traukbrming them into healthy-looking sores of a vermilion tint, free from exuberant .fun- 
gous granulations and from suppuration. 2. While this mode of treatment suppresses the 
suppurative process, it favours cicatrization, which is never more regular and more certain 
than in the absence of suppuration. 3. This application resolves in the negative the question 
whether suppuration is the method employed by nature to repair the physical lesion inflicted 
on the living parts. 4. Among all the disinfectants of suppurating wounds there is none more 
efficacious than the sponge soaked in a chlorinated solution, because it suppresses the very 
source of fetor — namely, suppuration and its products. 6. With very few exceptions, this 
application causes no appreciable irritation on the affected surface, or on the surrounding 
parts. 6. This application is most advantageously employed in the treatment of phagedenic 
gangrene, of the eschars which succeed to severe fevers, of eczematous, scrofulous, or bony 
ulcers, or hospital gangrene, of perineal laceration, and generally of all suppurating woun& 
of an unhealthy character. 



XII. On ths Therapeutical Use of the Oxalate of Cerium, By Chables Lbb, M.D. (Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Science, Oct. 1860.) 

The oxalate of cerium was introduced into practice about a year since by Professor Simpson, 
of Edinburgh, as a remedy for the vomiting of pregnancy. It has subsequently been employed 
in the treatment of various gastric affections, both in Earope and America, and it promises 
to assume a permanent place among the mineral tonics. The oxalate of cerium is a white, 
granuUr powder, inodorous and tasteless, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but freely 
soluble in snlphoric acid. Dr. Charles Lee employed it at first only in oases of advanced 
pregnancy, in which the vomiting had resisted all the ordinary remedies, such as oreasote, 
hydrocyanic acid, ice, bismuth, &c. The dose is from one to two grains*. As it was found 
very emcacious in repressing vomiting. Dr. Oharles Lee tried its effects in fourteen cases of 
atonic dyspepela, and uniformly with favonrable results. The effects are very speedily mani- 
fested, and the improvement consists in the relief of the nausea and the restoration of the 
appetite. The rapidity of the therapeutic action was particularly insisted upon by Professor 
Simpson, and this peculiarity in its operation is confirmed by the observations of Dr.^Oharles 
Lee. 



XIIL On the Employment of Apiol in Amenorrhcsa and Dysmenorrhosa, By Dr. Jorit. 

(Bulletin Gdn^ral de Th^rapentique, Aug. 15th, 1860.) 

Dr. Joret believes that apiol is the safest remedy for the stimulation of the uterus in cases 
of amenorrhoea and dysmenorrhcea, and that it may be employed even in cases of incipient 
pregnancy. Administered In doses of fifty centigranmies every day, it never occasions either 
thirst, vomiting, colic, or diarrhoea. It is necessary, however, that it should be administered 
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at a snitable period in order to produce beneficial efifects, and this period ought to he that of 
the return of menstruation. When the menstruation has disappeared, perhaps for several 
months, its return may be announced by certain premonitory symptoms, such as pain in the 
loins, heaviness in the hypogastric region, with slight elevation of the pulse, nervous irritation, 
&o. These phenomena indicate congestion of the nterus and the approach of the menstrual 

Eeriod, and the opportunity now offers itself for the administration of apiol. The remedy may 
e taken in gelatine capsules, each capsule containing twenty -five centigrammes of apiol. Dr. 
Joret administers one capsule night and morning, during the continuance of the menstrual 
period of four or five days, and at the following monthly period be follows the same plan. If 
menstruation does not supervene after the apiol has been administered five or six days, it is 
better to postpone its further employment until the next period. The menses nsnally appear 
at the first dose of the medicine, and are more or less abundant in quantity, but are always 
unattended with pain. Dr. Joret considers that the efScacy of apiol in dysmenorrhoea is indu- 
bitable. In some of the cases which he lias recorded, the result was immediate ; a few cap- 
sules of apiol induced a sudden cessation of the pains in the loins, groins, and nterds. On 
the day of the administration of the medicine, and sometimes on the next day, the menses 
reappeared, and flowed abundantly and easily. Still the apiol does not always cure dysme- 
norrhosa, but even in the unsuccessful cases it always succeeds in removing the painful symp- 
toms. Dr. Joret concludes by observing, that when amenorrhcea or dysmenorrhcea arises 
from a diminution, or excess, or perversion of the vitality of the uterus with local or general 
nervous symptoms, then the apiol administered according to the rules laid down is the best 
and safest emmenagogue whicb can be employed. It is the stimulant and the nooderator of the 
menstrual function, and may be always administered without danger. 



.Xiy. On the Use of Alum omd Ice in Ecematemes^s, By H. R. de Riooi. (Dublin Quar- 
terly Journal of Medical Science, August 7th, 1860.) 

Dr. de Ricci having previously emploved alum and ice successfully in haematemesis, pub- 
Jjishes the details of a very severe case of this disease, in which he used the same remedies, 
.:and with the same fortunate result. The patient was a young man, about twenty-one years 
*of age, who, without any remarkable preliminary symptoms, was suddenly seized with vomit- 
ing of blood, whicb, although at first dark and grumous, was quickly followed by more of a 
.decidedly arterial character. The first remedy employed was tui*pentine, but it increased the 
xvomiting, and was subsequently abandoned. Gallic acid in full doses and acetate of lead was 
also administered, together with matico and other vegetable astringents, but without any 
,good effects. The patient now fell into a very alarming state of depression, and appeared to 
.be at the point of death, when, after administering brandy and water by the mouth, and an 
, enema iWith chloric ether, it was determined to give a large dose of powdered alum, to pack 
'the stomach with small pieces of ice, and to place a bladder filled with ice over the epigas- 
trium. Jt was also resolved to administer brandy, ether, and other stimulants, as weU as 
food, by the rectum, and to give no nourishment by the mouth until the bleeding from the 
stomach had ceased. Even this treatment af>peared at first to be unsuccessful, but by its 
long and persevering application, and a continuance of absolute fasting for one hundred and 
forty hours, the patient became convalescent, and eventually recovered. Dr. de Rioci 
remarks that alum may perhaps be thought an improper remedy, because in large doses it 
generally acts as an emetic, but in the case related its emetic powers appear to have been 
.counteracted. by the ice. 

• 

.XV. On>CauterieaHon hy Sulphuric Add in Neuralgia, (L'Union M^dicale, August 7tb, 

1860.) 

?V. Legroux has lately read to the Soci^t^ M^dicale des H6pitaux de Paris a paper on the 
1 treatment of neuralgia by cauterization with sulphuric acid. Two cases were related, in 
\which Dr. Dubourg, of the hospital at Marmande, had successfully employed this kind of 
cauterization; and M. Legroux stated that he had himself employed the same remedial 
measure in several cases of neuralgia, and among others in sciatica, in femoral neuralgia, and 
in intercostal pains. M. Legroux employed concentrated sulphuric acid, the action of which 
was limited by wiping the parts in the vicinity, and he applied it by means of a pencil made 
of charpie. This pencil, soaked in the acid, was passed from above downwards along the 
course of the pain, and Jbrought back from below upwards in the same direction ; but this 
application often produced deep ulcerations of the skin, which were treated with difSculty, 
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and M. Legroux has therefore proposed a modified use of the oanstio. He now wipes ofi\ hj 
means of a linen rag, the layer of acid deposited on the skin, and the relative thickness of the 
epidermis indicates the necessity of allowing some time to elapse hefore wiping off the acid, 
or of doing so imtnediately. By this plan the application may be repeated without incon- 
venience in case the action is insafficient, or there is a relapse of the complaint The epi- 
dermis thus cauterized becomes of a yellowish white colour, and is soon surrounded by a slight 
red border ; is somewhat swollen without being raised by the serosity, and then becomes 
blackish, and is detached in scales without leaving wounds or scars. This mode of cauteri- 
zation has effected relief as rapidly as the more deep cauterization ; but M. Legroux thinks, 
nevertheless, that the latter may be still required in some severe and obstinate cases. 



XVI. On the Use of Ergot of Rye in the treatment of Retention of Urine from Fcn-alysis 
of the Bladder. By Dr. Ablibb. (Bulletin G^n^ral de Th^rapeutique, Sept. 15th and 
80th, 1860.) 

The faculty possessed by ergot of rye of producing uterine contraction suggested to Dr. 
Allier the idea of employing this agent in the treatment of certain forms of paralysis of the 
bladder; and M. Paul Guersant has subsequently demonstrated in his practice at the Bio^ 
tre, that the ergot is really endowed with the property of exciting contraction of the bladder. 
He employed it not only in cases of retention of nrine from simple paralysis of the bladder, 
but also in order to promote the expalsion of the detritus of calculi after lithotrity. In order 
to ascertain the physiological effects of this substance. Dr. Allier took several times, fasting, 
one gramme divided into four doses; the results were a little heaviness of the head, and a 
slight feeling of intoxication similar to that produced by champagne. Sometimes there was 
a desire to make water more frequently than usual, almost always a kind of uneasiness in 
the pelvic organs, which prevented sleep ; at other times, on the following night there was a 
kind of involuntary jactitation and disturbed sleep, and the rhythm of the heart's pulsation 
was variable. Dr. Allier relates a number of cjises treated by ergot of rye, and his general 
conclusions are as follows : In the first place, he finds that the innoxious character of the drug 
is fully established, although he administered it in large doses continued for a long time, and 
he is therefore in.luced to doubt the deleterious effects attributed to it by some writers, or 
rather he believes that there may be different kinds of ergot, some of which are poisonous 
and others not so. In four out of fourteen cases related, there was evident excitement of the 
generative organs, whic!» could be attributed only to the use of the ergot, and nearly all the 
cases exhibited more or less alteration in the nervous systetn, the most constant effects being 
a kind of pleasing inebriation, itching of the skin, nausea, uneasiness in the lower limbs, slight 
convulsive movements, and especially excitement of the contractility of the blailder wfansn 
this function bad been weakened or lost. The ergot appears especially to have a kind of 
mysterious predilection for the bladder, of the same nature as that which is admitted to exist 
in the case of the uterus, and quite as inexplicable ; it is, in fact, a special and transient 
excitor of the nervous system, appearing to act more particularly upon the lumbar portion of 
the spinal cord and the hypogastric plexus of the sympathetic, which themselves react upon 
certain orders of muscles, and especially on those of the bladder. Dr. Allier does not agree with 
M. Bonjean in classing ergot among the opiates; for, according to the former physician, ergot 
never produces stupefaction, such as is observed in advanced dnmkenness, or in opium-smok- 
ing and opium-eating. The transient intoxication produced by ergot can only be compared to 
tt9 effects of a glass of champagne. It may be admitted, however, that one of the principles 
o' ergot— namely ergotine^^m^y present some analogy with opium in its stupifying power. 
Vr. Allier draws the following conclusions from his researches : Ergot overcomes retention of 
urine when it has not yielded to catheterism, and abridges the duration of those oases which 
would yield in time to the catheter. It has no efficacy in the treatment of retention caused 
by enlargement of the prostate. Paralysis of the bladder, resulting from cerebral haemor- 
rhage, yields rather easily to ergot; but this is not the case with paralysis of the limbs follow- 
ing apoplexy. Ergot is equally efficacious in vesical paralysis connected with an undetermined 
lesion of the nervous centres, but has no pawer over paralysis of the limbs dependent on the 
Bame lesion. 



XVn. Iodine Injection in Hepatitis, (Journal de M^dedne de Bruxelles, August, 18(50.) 

A married woman had suffered for several years from constipation, pain in the right hypo- 
chondrium, and a slight degree of icterus. Having been exposed to a heavy shower of rain, 
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she was seized with acute hepatitis, which did not jield to antiphlogistic treatment Obsti- 
nate Tomiting of bile and undigested fiod was a predominant symptom, but the jaundice 
and the pains in the liver had increased at the same time, and there were, moreover, intense 
fever and t'light deh'rium. As the stomach constantly rejected everything, and as other prac- 
titioners had obtained favourhble resuUs from the administration of iodine in chronic affec- 
tions of the liver, M. Muljau>er, who relates the case, prescribed iodine injections (of iodide 
of potassium with tincture ot iodim), to be given every four hours in Jinseed tea. The 
vomiting speedily ceased ; and after this favourable change, M. Muhauser ordered friction with 
tincture (»f iodine over the region of the liver. After these measures had been adopted for 
twenty-four hours, an evident ^melioration was observed, the volume of the liver was sensibly 
diminished, and it was now scarcely felt to pass beyond the false ribs. The fever diminished 
very much, and there was an alvine evacuation produced by an aperient injection, affbrdmg 
great relief. The same course 1 aving b«ren continued, although the iodine was administered 
in weaker doses, all the symptoms gradually abated, and the patient recovered in a short 
time. 



XVIII. On the Treatment of wme Spots on the Skin (Ephelis) hy Tincture of Iodine and 
Bichloride of Mercury^ (Journal des Connaissances M^dicales, July, I860.). 

Dr. OaflTe, Dr. Grouriet, and Dr. Boinet have lately recommended the tincture of iodine as a 
local application in certain diseases of the skin unattended with visceral derangement. Dr. 
Gaffe advises that before treating these complaints, a careful diagnosis should be made, so as 
to distinguish the cases ('ependent upon internal causes from those which are altogether exter- 
nal. He classes pityriasis versicolor among ephelides^ and describes it as being unaccompft- 
nied with any derangement of the general health, but as causing itching and altering the 
eolour ot the ^in. It is altogether a local disease dependent on the presen< e of the mierospo- 
ron^ a kitrd of parasitic sporule which is destroyed and removed under the inflence of any 
local parasitrcid^, sipcb as ioiline or mercury. He emphiys a pomade made with the oxychlo- 
ride of ammonia and mercury, or a lotion containing corrosive sublimate, alcohol, and dis- 
tilled water, andtyther physicians strap the skin with bandages steeped in tincture of iodine. 



XIX. Abortive Treatment of Acute Phlebitis by the External Use of Tincture qf Iodine, 

(UUnion M^icale, Oct. 25, 1860.) 

Dr. Spoiret, of St. Petersburgh, has published several striking cases of phlebitis cared by 
the external use of tincture of iodine, although in a few instances the phenomena of pynmia 
had been manifested. One of the most remarkable cases is the foilowiug. A strong peasant 
had been bled one day for pain in the side, and on the evening of the succeeding dav \h&cQ 
were pain, redness, and swelling, not only at the wound in the vein, but over the whole arm, 
and compresses of Grouiard^s extract did not arrest the progress of the disease. When the 
patient came into the hospital, five days after venesection, the arm and fore-arm were enor- 
mously swollen, and a livid bluish cord was observed as thick as the finger, hard to the touch, 
and painful on pressure, extending from the gaping wound in the vein to the hollow of the 
axilla. The fever was violent, the pulse hard ; there was headache, with thirst and constipa- 
tion. Sixteen leeches were applied, and other remedies employed, but without any improve- 
ment, and the patient fell into a typhous condition. Camphor, opium, and arnica were pre- 
scribed internally, and at the same time abundant frictions of tincture of iodine w^:e 
employed on the skin of the arm along the venous cord. After two days of this treatment 
the swelling, the resistance, and the pain of the inflamed vein had diminished and the fever 
had abated. All internal treatment was now disoontinutd, but the application of the tine- 
tore of iodine was persisted in. Under the use of nourishing food the strength of the patient 
improved, the phlebitis underwent resolution, the wound cicatrized, and eventoaUy the 
patient was completely oared. 



XX. On the Physiological Effects^ <md the. Therapeutical Employment of the Essential Oil of 
Valerian. By M. A. Babbalusb. (Bulletin G^n^ral de Th^rapeutique, Sept 80th, 1860.) 

At the end of January, 1856, epidemic typhus prevailed at Toulon, and was characterixed 
by stupor, somnolence, and coma, and great debility. As the usual remedies were adminis- 
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Usb^ without decidedly beneficial effects, M. Barrallier had reooprse to valerian, which he 
employed in the form of essential oil. This essence pre-exists in the fresh or old valerian 
root, always containing aboat T^ths of valerianic acid, and consisting of two oils — one a 
hydrocarbon, called valerene^ the other an oxygenated hydrocarbon called valerol. The 
essence, as it is usually found in commerce, is of a yellowish colour, becoming afterwards 
browQ and thick ; but as prepared by M. Pierlot, a Parisian chemist, it is of a light straw- 
colour, unaltered by keeping; its smell is not disagreeable, and resembles that of fresh 
valerian root; its taste is sharp and bitter; it has an acid reaction from the valerianic acid 
which it contains. In order to ascertain accurately the effects of this substance, M. Barrallier 
administered it to persons in good health, and found that the following symptoms were pro- 
daced — ^naraely, diminution of the arterial pulsations at first, and their subsequent elevation in 
the greater number of cases; increased heat of skin; perspiration more marked than usual, 
with the smell of valerian ; feeling of oppression in the temporal region ; cephalalgia, most 
commonly frontal, and sometimes very intenf^; diminution of muscular force; inaptitude for 
inteUectual exertion ; inclination to sleep; deep sleep; nau'^a and salivation in certain cases; 
dislike to food when the medicine was given in the dose of thirty to fifty centigrammes ; 
and abundant flow of urine, more highly coloured than usual, with a smell of valerian. 

With respect to the therapeutical action of the essence of valerian, M. Barrallier has em- 
ployed it in the treatment of epidemic typhus, not only as a remedy for the somnolence and 
ooma which occur at the end of the second week or the commencement of the third, but he 
has used it also at the very commencement of the disease in order to moderate the nervous 
irritation which exists at the outset of this kind of fever. He has found it to be most effioa- 
eious at the more advanced periods of the disease, when it appears to rouse the patients from 
tbeir lethargic condition; and as to its curative powers, he believes that the sudden cessation 
of the symptoms has exercised a ^vourable influence on the progress of the malady. When 
the action of the essence is confined to a short period of wakefulness, and when somnolence 
and coma reappear rather suddenly, a fatal termination must be anticipated. The following 
are the effects produced by the essence of valerian in disease — namely, rapid awakening of 
the patient ; eyes widely open ; intelligence more clear, and C(»rrect answers given to ques- 
tions; increase of the arterial pulsations at first, and subsequent depression; diminution in 
the quantity of urine, and slight perspiration. M. Barrallier iias employed the essence of 
valerian also in cases of vertigo, hysteria, and neuralgia, with satisfactory results, and he 
recommends further observations to be instituted upon the therapeutical value of this prepa- 
ration. 



XXI. On the Employment of Alcohol as an Abortive Agent in Intermittent I^ers, By 

Dr. Jules Guyot. (L'Union Medicale, Sept. 11th, 1860.) 

Dr. Guyot proposed to treat the epidemic cholera in 1849 by the administration of alcohol, 
and the disease was often arrested by the adoption of this plan, which was carried out with 
still greater success in the epidemic of the same disease in 1854. As Dr. Gayot regards cho- 
lera as a species of fever, he proposes the same treatment in intermittent fevers, the alcohol 
being administered at the commencement of the paroxysm. Several ca?es are recorded in 
which this mode of treatment was successful. In one case, a man was attacked with a ter- 
tian fever, and two paroxysms were allowed to pass without treatment; bat at the commence- 
ment of the third, jast when the cold shivering was most developed, two small glasses of 
rum were administered to him with immediate relief ; he became warm and felt better, and 
a third gkss of rum was given. In half an hour afterwards the patient was dressed and 
walking out in the air, and the paroxysm never returned. Several other cases were treated 
in the same manner with equal success. In the case of a gentleman who had contracted an 
intermittent fever in Africa, and who came on a visit to Dr. Guyot, the paroxysm was 
arrested by the same means. Dr. Guyot's treatment of intermittent fever is explained in the 
advice given to this gentleman when consulting Dr. Guyot for hi? complaint. " If," said Dr. 
Qnyot, " you have still eight hours before the commencement of the paroxysm, take twenty 
centigrammes of sulphate of quinine, together with a cup of warm infusion of camomile, and 
in two hours repeat the dose. If you have only three hours, take three cups of strong coffee, 
and put your feet before a good warm fire. Lastly, if you have no time, or if you are not 
iure of the hour when the invasion of the paroxysm will happen, allow it to come on, and as 
soon as you are certain that it is fully developed, take two small glasses of rum, and five or 
t^ minutes afterwards take a Uiird." The last alternative was adopted, and with complete 
success. 
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XXIL On Indian Hemp^ particularly in relation to its property of producing Sleep. By 
Dr. Fbonmxjslleb. (Yierteljahiscbrift iur die practibche HeilkuDde, 1860.) 

Dr. Fronmiiller first employed the Indian hemp in the case of a phthisical patient in the 
year 1850, and since that time he has devoted himself to the especial study of the properties 
of this sobstance. The result has been the production of a treatise founded upon the clinical 
obserration of no less thfln a thousand cases in "which Indian hemp was administered. This 
plant has been very nmch extolled by many practitioners in vanous countries, but has lately 
fallen into disuse, owing to the supposed uncertainty of its operation. The discredit attached 
to it is attributed by Dr. Fronmiiller partly to the contradictory statements published con- 
cerning \U operation by various writers, and partly to the diflTerence in its effects in the East- 
em hemi8|)here compared with those <jbserved in Europe. The Indian hemp of India and 
that grown in Europe present the same external form, but they differ in the relative propor- 
tion of narcotic redn which each contains, and which is the active principle of the plant. It 
appears that the amount of resin depends not only upon differences of latitude, but also upon 
the depression or elevation of the regions where the plant is grown. Chemical analysis has 
discovered that the Indian hemp contains gum, bitter extractive matter, albumen, chlorophyll, 
ethereal oil, and a peculiar resin. This resin is called eannoMn by some writers, and forms 
six to seven per cent, of the dried plant. The ethereal oil has been obtained by Martins only 
in ^ small quantity; it is of a slightly yellowish colour, of a peculiar ethereal camphor-like 
smell, and an aromatic astringent, and afterwards bitter taste. The preparations of Indian 
hemp hitherto employed are the powdered plant for pills or powders, resinous extract d 
hemp in j)owder8 or pills, tincture of the resin, and emulsion. 

With regard to its application to the practice of medicine, Indian hemp may be considered 
valuable as a tranquillizing antispasmodic drug. It has been employed with favourable 
results in tetanus and trismus, cardialgia, rheumatism, and in some mental diseases. Of 1000 
cases in which this drug was administered by Dr. Fronmiiller, 552 were males and 448 females, 
and the patients were of various ages, from one year to fifty and more. The principal diseases 
of the patients were tuberculosis, inflammation, surgical diseases, rheumatism, diseases of the 
eyes, nervous diseases, and dropsy. The greater part of the cases were treated by the spiritu- 
ous extract prepared by Merk in Darmstadt ; but others were treated by the extract pre- 
pared by the late Jacob Bell, of London. It is to be observed that all the observations were 
made on cases in which there had been no sleep for several nights, and in which the continn- 
ance of sleeplessness was to be anticipated unless some narcotic was employed. 

Out of the thousand cases it was found that the narcotic property of the hemp was com- 
pletely developed in 580, partially in 216, and little or not at all in 265. "With the extract of 
Indian hemp the best effects were produced 145 times with a dose of 12 grains, 64 times with 
a dose of 8 grains, 68 times with a dose of 10 grains, 85 times with 16 grains, 22 times 
with 3 grains, IT times with 2 grains, 15 times with 14 grains, 14 times with 20 grains, 
18 times with 6 grains, 12 times with 5 grains. The period of falling to sleep, and tlie dura- 
tion of sleep in the cases, are numerically recorded by Dr. Fronmiiller, and also the number 
of cases in which unfavourable results ensued on the day of taking the drug, or on the next 
morning. Comparative observations were also made with morphia in cases where the Indian 
hemp had failed. Out of 29 cases in which Indian hemp had produced no effect, sleep was 

f reduced by morphia in 24. The dose of morphia was in general rather a strong one — ^from 
oth of a grain to 2 grains — ^in order to induce sleep. In the remaining 5 cases the morphia 
produced no effect. 

The conclusions to which Dr. Fronmiiller arrives as the results of his observations are the 
following: 1. That Indian hemp, among all the known medicines which cause stupefactioo, 
is that which produces a narcotism most completely supplying the want of natural sleq*, 
without occasioning any great excitement of the vascular system, without special stoppage of 
the secretions, without the supervention of unfavourable consequences, and without subse- 
quent paralysis. 2. That Indian hemp, on the other hand, is not so strong nor so certain in 
its operation as opium. 8. That Indian hemp may be given in all acute inflammatory diseases 
and in typhus fever. 4. That it is worth a trial to alternate the Indian hemp with opium in 
cases where the latter fails. 5. That the best mode of administration is the alcoholic extract 
iv. email pills which contain an addition of the powder of the Indian hemp. The lowest dose 
for producing sleep may be estimated as 8 grains given in pills of 1 grain each. [As the 
strength of the extract of Indian hemp sold by the best London druggists is somewhat vari- 
able, from the varying strength of the plants producing it, the drug should be employed with 
caution, and 8 grains of the best extract must be considered a large dose. — Bbpobtbb.] 
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XXni. On Bloodletting as a Therapeutical Agent in Inflammation^ eepeeiaUy Pneumonia, 
By L. M. Lawson, M.D., Ohio. (American Journal of the Medioal Sciences, Janaary, 
1860.) 

Dr. Lawson combats the opinions lately expressed by Dr. Bennett, of Edinburgh, as to the 
ii^nrioiis effects of bloodletting in all cases of pneumonia, and while he admits the facts 
adduced by the Edinburgh Professor, he questions the soundness of the conclusions which are 
drawn from them. Dr. Lawson remarks that bleeding is not so much practised as it formerly 
was, but he attributes this change in our plan of treatment to an alteration in the type of 
disease ; and he draws attention to the fact that Dr. Bennett's own opinions and practice 
have undergone a change in relation to this subject within a rather recent period, for in 1851 
Dr. Bennett recommended bleeding in pneumonia in a clinical lecture published in that year 
in the Edinburgh Monthly Journal. The evidence of statistics is considered by Dr. Lawson 
to be unsatisfactory, owing to the numerous fallacies necessarily involved in the tabulation of 
cases and cures. Pneumonia requires different treatment according to the varieties of type 
which it may happen to present at different periods and under special circumstances of age, 
climate, and individual peculiarities. Dr. Lawson assumes the existence of the following 
varieties of pneumonia — namely, sthenic pneumonia, asthenic pneumonia, latent pneumonia, 
specific pneumonia (typhoid, miasmatic, <fec.), and diathetic pneumonia (rheumatic, scrofulous, 
&Q,). Ill these five species, the therapeutical indications will be found to be widely different, 
and it will be accordingly necessary to prescribe quinine and opium for one, to bleed in 
another, and to adopt specific treatment in a third. It is admitted that in the milder forms 
of pneumonia little treatment is required, and bloodletting may certainly be often omitted ; 
but in the severer forms the remedial treatment must be more active. In the milder forms of 
all diseases, the powers of nature may be sufficient to overcome the morbid action, but in 
others the same powers must be protected from the destructive tendencies of over-action, 
while in a third class, characterized by debility, the powers of nature must be sustained by 
stimulating agents. 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON^PATHOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 
By John W. Ogle, M.D. Oxon, F.R.O.P. 

ABsistant-Physician to St George's Hospital, and Honorary Secretary to the Pathological Society of London. 



L On Hemicrania^ or Migrdn, By E. Du Bois Reymond. (Archiv fur Anatomic, Physio- 
logic u. Wissenschaftliche Medicin von Dr. Reichart und Dr. E. Du Bois-Reymond, Heft 
iv. p. 461, 1860.) 

This highly interesting case related and commented upon, occurred in the person of Du Bois- 
Rejmond himself, and therefore was carefully observed. It is adduced as a contribution to 
the literature of morbid phenomena dependent on implication of the cervical portion of the 
sympathetic nerve. After certain prefatory allusions to the general subject of the influence 
possessed by the nervous system upon the muscular structure of minute blood-vessels, and to 
the existing opposition between neuro- and cellular-pathology, &o., the author details his case, 
which may be condensed as follows : 

Ever since he was twenty years old, although otherwise in good health, he has suffered 
every three or four weeks after any little irregularity (such as long fsisting, over-wearying 
company, &c.) from general indisposition, and slight pain in the right temporal region on 
awaking the next morning. This extends gradually, being, however, confined to that side of 
the head, so as to reach its height at mid-day, and again departs towards evening. Whilst 
at rest the pain is bearable, but on movement it increases fearfully, as also under all circum- 
stances exaggerating the pressure of the blood to the head, such as stooping, coughing, &c. 
It is svnchronous with the pulse of the temporal artery, which, on the side affected, feels like 
a hard cord ; the artery on the opposite having all the time a natural character. The coun- 
tenance is wan and pale, and the right eye small and reddened ; and at the height of the 
attack there is nausea, but never actual vomiting. "When the attack is approaching its termi- 
nation the right ear reddens and becomes much warmer, both subjectively and objectively. 
The seizure is curtailed by sleep. Slight gastric disturbance remains after the attack, and 
often one part of the hairy scalp is painful. The attacks are more frequent in the winter : 
they are entirely absent during travelling on foot ; and latterly have been less frequent and 
regular than formerly, when the author used to exercise his mind more fully. The affection 
'ust detailed is evidently that ordinarily known under the term Migran, which is universally 
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considered to be a neuralgia, whose anatomical site is considered by Romberg to l>e placed ia 
the brain ; by Lebert in the first division of the fifth nerve, &o. In these attacks the observer, 
and at the same time the patient, considers that in his Migran there is a tetanus of the mns* 
cular cOats of the blood-vessels on the affected side of the head ; in fact, a tetanns in the 
part dominated by the cervical portion of the sympathetic nerve on the right side, as is 
shown by the conaition of the temporal artery, the pallor of the face, the sinking of the eye- 
ball. A condition of the other branches of tue carotid artery is naturally surmised, similar 
to that of the ophthalmic artery as well as of the vertebral artery. The tendency to vomit 
appears accounted for (just as Wollaston explained sea-sickness) by the alteration in the 
blood's pressure in the brain, as also the fluttering before the eyes often accompanying the 
Migran and the use of digitalis. The redness and warmth of the parts about the ear observed 
on the departure of the headache arises from the weariness and relaxation of the nnstriped 
muscles of the vessels following and consequent upon their over- contraction. The redness of 
the conjunctiva during the attacks is probably either owing to the muscular coats of its vessel 
being earlier relaxed, or to the fact of their having begun sooner to be contracted or tetanized 
than the coats of other vessels. 

The above-described case of Migran is, then, not to be looked upon as an affection of the 
brain or cerebral nerves, but of that portion of the cervical region of the spinal cord termed 
by Budge and Waller the " regio-eilio-spinalis.'*^ This being so, it ought to be found that a 
tetanus of the structures controlled by the sympathetic from this part of the cord, would be 
attended by a dilated pupil ; and it so happened that during the attacks it was found, both by 
the patient and by Dr. Schacht, that on the side affected the pupil of the eye was dilated, the 
other one remaining natural, and this was especially noticeable in proportion as the eye was 
shaded. Moreover, during as well as subsequent to the attack the spinous process of the 
lower part of the neck was painful on pressure. In his case Du Bois-Reymond thought that 
the pam of the head was the result of the pressure upon the sides of the blood-vessels by the 
contained blood permitted by the tetanus of their muscular fibre. Du Bois-Reymond does 
not, however, assert that Migran is of necessity explained in this way. On the contrary, he 
thinks it to be almost always a neuralgia. He concludes by drawing a parallel between his 
explanation of his own case and that of many epileptic attacks offered by Kussmaul and 
Tenuer. 



n. A Case ofEpilepty^ in which attacks of Unmeaning Lemght&r^ Tetanoid Spasm^ andpeeu- 
lia/r Motatory Movements occurred. By G. E. Paget, M.D., Cambridge. 

This highly interesting communication, which was originally read at Cambridge, accom- 
panied by certain commentaries, is reprinted from the *' British Medical Journal.' The case 
was that of a labouring man, aged twenty, who had been under observation, more or less, 
since July, 1856, at which date he had for a few weeks only been the subject of "ordinary but 
severe epileptic attacks, which, however, occasionally came on in * groups* or * i)aroxy8nis.* 
But prior to the invasion of the regular epileptic attacks he had been for eight or nine months 
subject to " frequent bursts of unmeaning laughter," which came on day after day, lasting 
about a minute. They were evidently quite involuntary, and took place without apparent 
cause, and came on also frequently during sleep. These attacks were not, like ordinary 
laughter, excited by something ludicrous, but it was quite clear that they were unconnectea 
witihi any pleasing emotion or idea. They were, after a time, often accompanied by danciog 
movements, which, along with the laughter, would stop when his attention was arrested by 
calling. He had been wont to pass the urine during these laughing attacks. At one time, 
also, he suffered from frequent spasms, resembling those of tetanus, the back being bent as in 
opisthotonos, during which time he retained his consciousness, and between the spasms be 
was wont to be very excited, and obtained relief by walking about, drinking and washing 
with cold water. In August, 1857, he became subject to attacks of rolling or turning on his 
own axis, chiefly from right to left, during which he neither lost consciousness nor became 
giddy. These rotatory movements could be restrained by moderate force. They were 
generally followed by flatulent eructations. Subsequent to this his temper became altered, 
and he became very obstinate and self-willed. 

In his remarks or commentaries the author shows, by reasons which space precludes our 
adducing, that the attacks of spasmodic laughter were essentially abortive epileptic fits. He 
quotes a case related by Billod (Annales M^dico-Psychologiques, tom. ii. 1848) — the only one 
which he knows of— in which epileptic fits assumed the laughing form, and. remarks truly 
that it is singular that such cases are so rare, considering the close relation between epilepqr 
and hysteria, the latter of which is so often attended by spasmodic laughter. Dr. Paget dis- 
criminates between the above class of cases and those in which laughter occurred in epilepsy, 
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not in ** spontaneous fits, but excited by very slight oaases, the only deviation from the normal 
state consisting in a proclivity to laughter far greater than was natural.^ 

The author quotes several cases in which unwonted laughter and peculiar movements like 
those of the cases adduced accompanied various diseases. He concludes by stating that for 
some months both the regular and the laughing attacks bad been preceded invariably by an 
aura, which commenced below the navel and rose to the throat when the attacks came on. 

Dr. Paget thinks that most good has been effected in the way of treatment by blisters to 
the region of the navel and the use of valerianate of zinc and herbane ; and latterly by bis- 
moth and magnesia. 

m. On Pa/ralyds of the Spinal Mtuclei. By Dr. ZmsADSLLi. (Archives G^n^rales de Mdde- 
cine, March, 1860, p. 362. (Quoted from the * Gazetta Medica Italiana Lombarda, 1859.) 

Of this affection the following characteristics are summed up : 

1. Dull pain in the lumbar region, increased on long standing and diminished by Ijing 
down ; in some people neuralgia often affecting the intercostal nerves ; occasional loss of sen- 
sibility of the skin down the spine. 

2. In the early stages, slight incurvation of the spine ; in the later ones this is so great that 
the head rests on the breast. 

8. Excavation of the vertebral gutters, so that the vertebral extremities of the ribs may be 
more or less easily distinguished. 

4. Some painful point exists on a level with a lambar ^inous apophysis, owing probably to 
stretching of the ligaments which have lost tonicity. 

6. In ^vanced cases a peculiar elasticity at the level of the spinous and transverse apo- 
physes of the vertebrae, due to tension of the aponeuroses. 

6. Impossibility in maintainiug the erect posture without support. 

7. Incomplete power of extending the truuk without fixation of the upper limbs. 

8. AlteraUon in the natural curvatures of the spine, the concavity of the cervical region 
being the first to disappear. 

9. Eight declination of the whole spinal column to the right side. 

10. Incomplete straightening of the spinal column by Faradization of the nruscles of the 
vertebral gutters. 

11. Freedom of movement of the cervical muscles, excepting the above-mentioned incur- 
vation. 

12. Increased mobility of the vertebrse one upon the other, owing to relaxation of the mus- 
cles, attended by occasional noise like the crepitus of certain dislocations. 



rV. On JProgremve Muscular Paralym of the Tongue^ Vehim Palati^ and Lips, By Dr. 
DiJOHENNS, of Boulogne. (Archives Gln^rales de Medecine, September, I860, p. 288 ; 
and October, p. 481.) 

The author describes seven out of thirteen cases which, since the year 1852, have fallen 
under bis notice, in which, without apparent cause, paralysis affected the above-mentioned 
parts successively, producing interference with articulation and swallowing, complicated at an 
advanced stage and with trequent attacks of suffocation, and leading to death by starvation or 
syncope. Unfortunately post-mortem examinations could not be obtained in any of the cases 
allnded to. Going into particulars, the author details the symptoms, course, duration, progno- 
sis, diagnosis, causes, nature, and treatment of this affection. 

As respects the symptoms, the paralysis of the tongue is described as constituting, in fact, 
the malady, as it is the one which threatens life, by hindering nutrition of the body. This 
symptom is generally the first to make its appearance. Owing to difficulty in moving the 
toogiie, the articulation of certain consonants is rendered difficult, and finally impossible ; the 
swallowing, at first a little interfered with, becomes difficult ; the saliva, rendered viscous by 
retention in the mouth, being constantly ejected ; finally, when the tongue is entirely deprivea 
of motor power, deglutition is as impossible as when the mouth is kept perfectly open and the 
tongue depressed. Then, owing to the velnm palati being affected, the articulation of the 
labials becomes affected, the 'p' and 'b' being sounded as 'me,' 'fe,' or *ve,' owing to the 
posterior nasal orifice not being closed, and the column of the air exhaled being subdivided 
into two columns, one of which finds its way by the wide posterior orifice, causing a peculiar 
nasal noise. Moreover, food, in swallowing, finds its way by the nasal fossse. On inspecting 
the inside of the mouth, there is generally no irregularity to be perceived in the arches of the 
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palate, as tbe paralysis is mostly equal on both sides ; but we obtain immediate proof of it by 
the improvement in articulating the labials which takes place when tbe nose of the patient is 
pinched at the time of forcing the air through the mouth. 

As regards the paralysis of the lips, the patient at first has a difficulty in distinctly pro- 
nouncing the vowels ' o and * u,' ana soon a difficulty in whistling or kissing appears ; then 
the labials are imperfectly pronounced, and sometimes, owing to paralysis of the quadratus 
and triangularis muscles of the lips, the vowels * e ' and * i ' cannot be sounded. 

Duchenne had never noticed paralysis of the orbiculares muscles of the eyelids, or of the 
zygomatics, of the elevators of the upper lip or of the motors of the nose, nor yet of the bucci- 
nator. Owing to paralysis of the orbiculares of the lips, the muscles moving the commissures 
and actiDg upon the Hds become predominant, and thus a doleful aspect is assumed by the 
face, owing to the transverse increase of the line separating the closed lips, and the deepening 
and enlargement of the naso-labial Hoes, by reason of the action of the elevators of the upper 
lip. The disturbances in breathing are often provoked by movement, as of walking, and often 
take place without any apparent cause ; and suffi^cation may be so severe as to produce death 
by syncope. 

Along with these local symptoms there is complete absence of febrile symptoms, and the 
digestive oigans continue in good order. Gradually the patient gets weaker, which may be 
partly owing to want of food and partly to a feebleness, the result of the same central cause 
which produces the frequent attacks of giddiness to which they are liable. In one case only 
was there any apparent paralysis of limb. 

A*8 regards the progress of these cases, the paralysis is always chronic, lasting between one 
and three years, and always advancing, not in any instance remaining even stationary. 

As respects the diagnosis of this form of paralysis, that appears to be in the early stages far 
firom easy, partly because it begias by a simple muscular debility only, and partly because the 
palate and the lips are not simultaneously affected. It is otherwise in the second and third 
stages of the affection. The various affections with which it might be confounded are (1) 
Simple pharyngitis. (2) Simple paralysis of the velum palati. (3) Paralysis of the seventh 
pair of nerves, and (4) Atrophy of the tongue in Ibe progressive fatty muscular atrophy. As 
regards pharyngitis, the absence of fever and of pftin, as also of redness and swelling of the 
pharyngeal or bucal mucous membrane, is distinctive. Again, in pharyngitis we have not the 
disturbances of articulation, and of course in advanced cases the immobility of the lips and 
tongue is conclusive. In simple paralysis of the velum palati the dysphagia is never so entire 
as to hinder the swallowing of the saliva, and although the pronunciation of certain o(hi- 
sonants is interfered with, yet the palatines are not sounded as ^ cb,^ as is tbe case in the 
instances under consideration. 

Again, comparing these cases with those of paralysis of the seventh pair of nerves, confusion 
coukl only arise if this nerve was affected on both sides of the face ; otherwise distortion of 
the features, not noticed in the cases of progressive paralysis, would exist : also integrity of 
the electrical contractility of the orbicular muscle of the lips distinguishes those cases from 
paralysis of the seventh pair, in which feebleness or loss of this property exists. 

Finally, these cases might be looked upon as the commencing stu^gfes of tbe fatty mnsoolar 
atrophy ; but it is remarkable that out of 159 cases of the latter observed by Dueh<mne, never 
once was the tongue affected by atrophy at the commencement or in the first stage of t^e 
affection. But should it ever be that atrophy of the tongue and lips exists in the eariy 
stage of the progressive fatty atrophy, we should find that in the one case the paralysis existi 
without atrophy, and in the other we should have atrophy without paralysis. There are 
cases in which these two affections may be associated, and so give rise to a difficult diagnosis. 
Duchenne mentions such an one. 

As regards the causation of these cases in question, Duchenne has been able to obtain little 
or no certain information. They seem to be peculiar to adult age. 

In conclusion, as to treatment, the author looks upon Faradization of the affected muscles 
as most likely to bring about amelioration. In one of bis cases related (Na 6), the iiatient 
improved greatly, both as to powers of articulating and of swallowing, and consequently as 
to general health. This should be resorted to in addition to any such treatment as may 
appear necessary in the individual case. 



* V. On the Pathology of the Pituitary Body, By Dr. M. Michel, of Charleston, S. 0. (From 
the Charleston Medical Journal and Eeview, March, 1860, and North-American Medico- 
Ohirurgical Review, July, 1860. p. 760.) 

The author, after detailing a case of cancerous tumour of this body, foimds upon it a paper, 
which he concludes as follows : 
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~ 1. The pituitary body, however largely developed in some animals, is not a primary division 
of the brain, or true encephalic ganglion, since its complete destruction is never accompanied 
by loss of intellect, motion, or sensation, beyond what may be accounted for by the necessary 
inressnre upon more essential parts of the encephalon. 

2. That we have proof of the identity of the nature of this hypophysis with certain so-called 
vascular glands, as the thyroid, thymus, spleen, &c. 

8. While the diagnosis of the morbid states is rendered obscure by absence of its ascertained 
iiiDction, this almost constant connexion with the simultaneous production of amaurosis in 
both eyes, and with absence of symptoms of cross paralysis, will indicate the seat of the dis^ 
ease when compared with morbid states of either hemisphere. 

4. The long continuance of disease in this situation may propagate inflammatory action to 
neighbouring parts, followed by apathy, somnolency, syncope, cephosis, and other symptoms 
obscuring the disease. 



VI. Three CaseB of Thrombosis qf the Fulmona/ry Artery in Infants, By 0. Rauohfuss, of 
St. Petersburgh. (Virchow's Archiv, Band, xviii. Heft. 5 and 6, p. 637.) 

The anthor observes that in the course of two years, out of 1800 post-mortem examinations, 
he had met with thrombosis of the pulmonary artery only seven times. In four of these 
cases the affection was distinctly embolic in origin. In two cases there was plugging up of 
the *^ ductus arteriosus ;" in one case of the right ventricle ; and in one case of the auricular 
q)ening of the inferior vena cava. 

To proceed with the three cases which are quoted : 

Case I. was that of an infant three weeks old, who died of choleraic diarrhoea. On post- 
mortem examination, the skull was found to be very hypersBmic. The sinuses of the brain 
contained much blood, but no coagulum ; the heart was of natural dimensions, and dark viscid 
blood, with scanty fresh clot, but nothing more, existed in its cavities. The pulmonary artery 
contained a firm brownish-red plug, which narrowed its diameter about half, stretching from 
a little above the valve flap to the right subdivision of the vessel. Into this it passed as far as 
to the third subdivisions* The wall of the vessel was healthy ; the plug but slightly adherent, 
and its surface in contact with the blood's current was excavated ; the termination of the plug 
towards the arterial valve was greatly diminished in size. The chief portion of the plug was 
firm and fibrinous, but towards the periphery the central parts were fresher, and contained 
more blood; the right lung was tolerably cedematous; the kidneys and liver were full of 
blood ; the spleen normal ; the venous system full of dark viscid blood, free from coagulum. 

Case II. was that of a three weeks olc^ child, which also died of choleraic diarrhoea. After 
death, the skin was found very livid in places ; the sinuses of the dura-mater and jugular veins 
were full of dark viscid blood with scanty coagulum; the veins of the pia-mater were very 
injected, and also those of the brain, which was natural. The right lung was much smaller, 
and at its edges were flbrinous deposits; the heart was of natural size ; the right auricle con- 
tained dark viscid blood with but slight coagulum on its walls, but the walls of the right ven- 
tricles had much firm old coagulum adherent to them, partly broken down, and gmmous and 
colourless, and containing, as seen by the microscope, fatty matter and broken-down blood- 
cells. The pulmonary artery was full of thick firm plug, unevenly excavated on its upper sur- 
face, which passed to a great extent up into the artery of the right lung, but only slightly into 
that of the left one. The coagulum in the lower subdivisions of the right pulmonary artery 
was very advanced in disintegration, containing much fatty, and granular, and pigmentary 
detritus. In the corresponding part of the lung, softening n)asses of fibrin and blood also were 
found, and the entire lung was cedematous. The ductus arteriosus and umbilical veins were 
somewhat involved in like manner ; the liver, spleen, and kidneys were full of blood. 

In the last case, the author thinks that the plngging up of the pulmonary artery was 
"embolic,*' and secondary to the disintegrated deposit in the right ventricle. 

Case III. was that ctf a four weeks old child, wlio also died of diarrhoea. After death the 
entire ascending aorta was found full of coagulum, and from the spot corresponding to the 
ductus arteriosus to that giving off of the sixth intercostal artery, a firm, greyish-red plug was 
found, in part occluding the vessel, and in one place only very adherent to its walls. At this 
spot the coagulum gradually dimini bed in size, and between the eighth and ninth intercostal 
artery a second thrombus existed, extending some distance. VFirm adherent plugs were also 
found in the renal and some lumbar arteries. No softening existed in the plugs, and after 
being in spirit some time they were found to be distinctly laminated. In the right kidney 
hsemorrhage of some of the Malpighian bodies existed, and small masses of degenerating 
fibrine. 

Case IT. was one of a child two months old, who died of diarrhoea. After death the cranial 
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Binnses were fonnd fall of dark yiscid blood, and the veins of the pia-mater were fall of blood. 
From the opening of the Inferior yena cava a thick, firm plag of ooagulam projected into the 
right auricle, otherwise the heart only contained viscid bliKKl. Towortls its division the pol- 
monarj artery contained a thick fibrinous plug, which pa8se<l to a great extent into thebrandi 
of the left Inng, in which was a quantity of corresponding hsmorrhagic infarction. The 
abdominal orgaus were very full of blood. 



VII. An instance of Stenosis of the Aorta at a point corresponding with ike opening of ihe 
" Ditcttts Arteriosus " in a child three weeks old. By the same Author as the above oases. 
No. 6. (Virchow'a Archiv, Band xviii. Hefte 6 and 6, p. 544.) 

The child died after a two days' illue^^s. Atelectasis of the lungs was found, and catarrh of 
the bronchi. The heart was as large a.s that of a child six or eight months old, and the walls 
of the left ventricle were very tlilckened. The pulmonary artery and left ventricle were much 
larger than they should be. The valves and membranous pnrt of the septum of the ventricles 
were natural ; the endocardium of the left ventricle somewhat thickened. The aorta was 
natural as to its walls ; but beyond the giving off of the ionominata it began to narrow con- 
siderably, and to such an extent that the tube of the arch of the aorta was continnons with 
that of the descending part only by an ofiening of the sizd of a piu's head; and this point of 
extreme contraction exactly corresponded with the "ductus arteriosus," the walls of which 
were thickened, their lining membrane being granular and knotted. 

The author quotes an interesting case of Bochdalek's (Prag. Vierteljahrsschr. 1845, iv.), 
in which a plug filling up the ductus arteriosus and projecting into the aorta caused oblitera- 
tion of that vessel. 



VIII. On Involuntary Seminal Emis^ions^ and their Influence upon the Production of Insanity, 
By Dr. Lislb, formerly Director of the Private Asylum at Gros-Oaillou. (Archives 
G^n^rales de Medecine, Sept. and Oct. 1860.) 

The observations on this subject are founded on the well-known works of Lallemand and 
Esquirol, and are put forth in the form of comment Upon seven cases, all instances of melancholy 
and hypochondriasm, and in one case of mania, which are given with great minuteness. In 
several of these cases a cure is said quickly to have followed the cauterization of the prostatic 
part of the nrethra, which was resorted to for the cure of the local affection. 



IX. A Case of Polydipsia following Cerebral Disturbance. (Archives G^n^rales de Medecine, 

March, 1860. p. 359.) 

This was communicated to the Hospital Medical Society by Dr. Moutard-Martin. It WM 
that of a man aged twenty-seven, previously enjoying good health, and never having com- 

Slained of excessive thirst or the necessity of ))as8ing much urine, who fell from a height up<m 
is head and sustained a fracture of the skull. He remained insensible for eleven days, and 
remained forty days in hospital almost always confined to bed. He went out, but was unable 
to work, and again was admitted, suffering from headache in the neighbourhood of the injury, 
and constant lowness of spirits, general feebleness, giddiness, and some degree of paralysis of 
the muscles on the right side of the face. There was loss of vision of the right eye, and im- 
perfect vision in the left one. Moreover, there was slight loss of power of the right arm, and 
the sensibility of the skin of the same limb was diminished. There was great disinclination 
for sleep. After a few days the patient observed that he had had very unusual thirst ever since 
the accident, and had pa^ed an unusual amount of urine. The urine was pale, and gave no 
indications of containing sugar. In a single day he drank about six litres of water, and passed 
eight litres of urine. Under treatment all the symptoms diminished except those of the exces- 
sive thirst and passage of urine ; but after a time the water drank and the urine passed becaise 
reduced to a normal standard. 



X. On Elephantiasis, or Cochin Leg, By F. Day, Esq., F.L.8., Civil Surgeon, Cochin. 
(The Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, No. 1, p. 87.) 

This disease, from which Europeans are nearly exempt, receives the name of Cochin leg 
because, although occurring along the seashore and banks of tidal rivers in India and Oeylon, 
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&o., it IS mostly prevalent at Cochin, where it is endemic. Mr. Day grounds his statements 
Upon this disease on several cases personally observed, in many of whom he had the oppor- 
tunity of noting the results atter amputation of the affected limbs. In 98 per cent, the 
lower limb was diseased, and in all cases the patients suffered from what is called elephantoid 
fever, the intensity of which was quite independent of any variety as to the site of the 
affected part. Elephantiasis is in fact defined by the autlior as consisting constitutionally of 
a peculiar fever returning at irregular intervals ; and locally of hypertrophy of the skin and 
subjacent areolar tissue due to adventitious deposits. The type of the elephantoid fever 
resembles a quotidian without premonitory syniptt»ms, hot, cold, and sweating stages existing, 
and sometimes delirium lasting from one to four days. During the paroxysm an enlarged and 
painful state of some gland generally exists in the affected limb, between the site of the 
effusion and the trunk, subsiding without suppuration, but not entirely departing. During 
each attack of the fever the local swelling generally becomes more marked, and it may be hot 
and throbbing, or only itching. There is generally a hardened reddish or dusky line along 
the course of the absorbents, between the local effhsion and the glands. The enlargement 
often floctnates, at one time being greater, at another less. It is not necessarily conlined to 
the limbs, and when it is they are still serviceable, as the joints are unaffected, until they 
become too bulky. The attacks of elephantoid fever are not prevented by salivation, and 
may be induced by sudden checks to perspiration, by over-exertion, and by use of certain 
drinks. As a rule, but not an invariable one, the severity of the constitutional disturbance is 
an index of the rapidity of the effusion. 

As regards the nature of elephantiasis, it is doubtful whether it is due to malaria, and if so, 
whether the various effusions should be looked upon in the same light as the enlargements of 
the spleen in ague. The only analogy to ague is to be found in the succession of febrile stages. 
These are endemic, unchecked by anti-periodics, and are free from corresponding con- 
stitutional injury. The localities where it abounds are not those where malaria is most 
Intense. 

As regards treatment, local means, in addition to amputation, consist locally, in acute stages, 
of rest and elevation, with leeching in the neighbourhood of painful lymphatics, cold 
Goulard or spirit lotion, oi; warm fomentation ; and in chronic conditions, of bandaging, with 
weak iodine and biniodide of mercury applications. In some instances blisters are usefril. 
As regards general treatment, tonics with bichloride of mercury in small doses, and opium, 
along with removal to an unaffected locality. Amputation must be resorted to when 
irritative fever is set up by extensive ulceration, and when progression is sufficiently inter- 
fered with. 

In this paper the author does not discuss elephantiasis of the scrotnm, as full accounts had 
been published of this form in Bengal and Bombay. 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON SURGERY. 
By John Ghatto, Esq., M.R.G.SJ).. 



I. Sueeestful Digital Compression in a Case of Wound of the Brachial Artery, (Gazette 

des H6pitaux, 1860, No. 112.) 

M. BomsT brought this case under the notice of the Paris Surgical Society. A man, aged 
thirty-six, received a violent blow of the fore-arm, which gave rise to great tumefaction. 
Two incisions were made, and from the direction of these, and the amount of hsamorrhage 
which ensued, it was concluded that the brachial artery had been wounded at about the 
middle of its course. Oompression having been tried in vain, the patient was brought to the 
hospital at Saumur four days after the injury. It was not thought advisable to resort to the 
ligature on account of the bruised and swollen state of the parts, which threatened to become 
ffangrenoufLand it was resolved to institute digital compression at the upper part of the 
braobial. This was accomplished by means of a pupil and three hospital sisters, who relieved 
each other at the end of every hour. After forty-eight hours all bleeding had ceased, but the 
oompression, for security's sake, was kept up twelve hours longer. The accident occurred 
on me ITth June, and the patient was discharged quite cured on the dlst July. The 
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oonclusion which M. Boinet draws from the cose is, that when in secondary hamorrha^ the 
inflamed or infiltrated state of the tissnes renders the discovery of the ends of the divided 
vessel difficult or even impossihle, digital compression should be preferred to the application 
of a ligature. He also is of opinion that even in primary arterial haemorrhage a trial should 
he given to this means. Its chance of success is here far less, but as it is entirely exempt 
from any danger, the attempt should be made. 

During the discussion which ensued, M. Vallemier expressed an opinion that in the absence 
of fuller details only one of the collateral branches, and not the trunk of the brachial, had 
been wounded. He also considers that there is now prevalent a disposition to exaggerate the 
advantages of digital compression as compared with ordinary compression methodically 
applied, and for his own part he has obtainea excellent effects in hsBmorrhage from the latter. 
M. GiraldSs also regarded the fact of obtaining in so short a time the cicatrization of a wound 
of so large an artery as the brachial by means of me^e compression so unlikely, that he 
doubted its accuracy. The bleeding from the lower end of the vessel must have been 
arrested, an effect not even produced by ligature of the trunk. He considered, also, one hour 
as too long a period for a person to maintain efficient compression with the fingers. M. 
Verneuil observed that whichever the artery concerned might be, a very large quantity of 
blood had been lost, and a succeasful resnlt had been obtained. He had himself already 
detailed to the Society cases of the successful employment of compression in secondary 
hsamorrhage.. M. Legouest regarded the case as one of great interest, it being the first 
instance of the cure of great traumatic hsBmorrhage by means of digital compression ; but he 
was unable to agree with M. Boinet in anticipating advantage from the same means in 
primary traumatic hsBmorrhage of large vessels. M. Marjolin was of opinion that even in a 
recent wound, when the two ends of the divided vessel cannot be seen, digital compression 
should be resorted to. He has himself employed it in three cases. The first was a wound of 
the palmar arch ; the second, a wound of the radial artery in a child ; and the third, 
obstinate hsemorrhage after lithotomy, also in a child. This was arrested by carrying the 
finger into the rectum, and maintaining compression during three-quarters of an hour. 
During the discussion, M. Yelpeau related an interesting case which occurred in his practice. 
A workman wounded his wrist, opening the radial artery. Compression was made over the 
wound during three days, and continued in a gentler form for other three days. The patient 
was supposed to be cured, but on the removal of the compresses, an aneurism the size of a 
walnut was found to have formed. Digital compression was applied to the brachial during 
Bixty hours, the only effect being the production of painful swelling of the hand and forearm. 
Eight drops of the perchloride of iron were now introdued within the sac, and the pulsations 
immediately and permanently ceased. Ten days afterwards, when the wound had nearly 
cicatrized, and the tumour had notably diminished, suppurative inflammation of the sac was 
set up, and a radical cure was thus accomplished. 



n. On the Arrest of Venous Ecsmorrhage, By Professor Lanobnbeok. (Archiv far 

Klinische Chirurgie, Band i. p. 543.) 

In the course of an interesting paper by Professor Langenbeck on the * Surgical Pathology 
of Veins,' illustrated by numwx)U9 cases, he observes that styptics are not suitable for the 
arrest of venous hesmorrhage. The best of these, the liquor ferri sesquichlorati, is dangerous, 
owing to the extensive thrombus formations and subsequent irritating effects it gives rise to. 
In all oases, when obstinate venous bleeding proceeds from severid small veins, he gives 
decided preference to the actual cautery, as most certainly guarding against the breaking up 
of thrombi and pyaemia. When the bleeding proceeds from a large vessel, compression, liga- 
ture of the vein, or ligature of the corresponding artery, should be resorted to. In wounds 
of the large veins of the extremities, eompression of the peripheric end by means of Uie finger 
will usually suffice; and in wounds of the jugulars, we should at once apply the finger to the 
central end to prevent the entrance of air, and then to the peripheric end to arrest 3be bleed- 
ing. In the case of a large wound of the jugular, the finger can only act provisionally, and 
the best means of proceeding consists in closing the lips of the outward wound by strips of 
plaster (which must not extend to the uninjured side of the neck, where they would compress 
the opposite jugular), so applied as to exert the most equable compression around the wound 
without impeding the circulation. In the case of the veins of the extremities, bandages may 
also be exacdy applied, commencing at the toes or fingers. When the injured vein is at the 
bottom of the wound, the author places some cerated linen in contact with it, fills the wound 
with charpie, and then brings its edges together with plaster. 

Ligature of the Vein.-^ln general, tying the peripheric end of a wounded vein of the 
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extremities suffices ; bat a ligature both above and below the wound may be required when 
a considerable branch enters just above the central end. To avoid the loss of blood during 
the removal of large tumours, the provisional ligature of several large subcutaneous veins, 
which sometimes acquire the size of the finger, may be requisite ; and in such cases the author 
always applies a double ligature, and divides tlie vein between, removing the ligatures after the 
completion of the operation. This practice is the more to be recommended from our ignorance 
of the conditions under which air gains entrance by dilated subcutaneous veins. In wounds 
of the external jugular, the central end should always be tied, as it should be prior to opera- 
laons likelv to lead to its being opened. Under other circumstances, the ligature of large 
veins should be avoided as much as possible, especially in hospitals, where the danger from 
thrombosis and pyeemia is increased. The internal coat of a large vein is not divided by the 
ligature, as in the case of an artery ; and the inner walls approximated by the ligature may 
unite before the separation of the latter — ^the vessel remaining pervious, though somewhii 
narrower, up to the very seat of the ligature. When inflammation follows a wound or a 
ligature, more or less extensive thrombosis may succeed, which may lead to detachment of 
cbagula or pycDmia, When this is not the case, the vein gradually becomes pervious again; 
and so great is the regenerative capacity of veins, that, even when large portions have been 
removed, these may be reproduced, effecting a junction between the separated ends of the 
still pervious vessel. 

Ligature of tJie Artery. — ^It is obvious, d priori^ that compression or ligature of the corre- 
sponding arterial trunk, by preventing the access of blood, must arrest hsBmorrhage from a 
large vein ; but it does not appear that any one has yet practised the ligature for such a pur- 
pose. One reason of this seems to be derived from the fact that when compression or an 
arterial trunk, as the carotid, subclavian, or femoral, has been made, through the soft parts, 
at some point between the heart and the bleeding wound, the bleeding from the jugular, 
axillary, or femoral vein has not immediately ceased. This is partly because the peripheric 
veins still continue to pour their blood into the injured vein, and partly because an effectual 
compression of the carotid or femoral attery is not possible without accompanying compression 
of the jugular or femoral vein. Compression of the arterial trunk, therefore, not having been 
attended with the same immediate effect as in arterial bssmorrhage, it has been believ^ that 
no good result was to be expeeted from the ligature. Again, it has continued, until the most 
recent times, a cherished opinion among most surgeons, that the simultaneous tying of a large 
venous and arterial trunk must give rise to gangrene — a fear which experience has shown to 
be unjustifiable. In fact, when both artery and vein are tied, not only does no gangrene 
follow, but there is less disturbance of the capillary circulation than when only one of these 
vessels is submitted to the ligature. In two cases related by the author in which the carotid and 
common jugular were both tied, no disturbance whatever of the cerebral circulation took place, 
and neither patient exhibited any of the symptoms which have been met with when ligature 
of the carotid alone has been practised. During the establishment of the collateral oircnlation 
an equilibrium between the arteries and veins has been maintained. In this ligature of the 
artery, then, We have a safe means of treating venous hsBmorrhages which may otherwise 
prove fatal, and the author relates a case in wtiich he made application of it. During the 
removal of a large sarcomatous tumour from the thigh, the much-enlarged and brittle femoral 
vein was opened. The haemorrhage was excessive, repeatedly resisting every attempt to 
arrest it, and the patient was well-nigh lost The femoral artery, already exposed during 
the operation, waa tied, and the bleeding at once ceased. The ligatures which bad been 
passed around the vein were removed and the wound, dressed. The patient did well. This, 
as far as the author is aware, is the only case in which an arterial trunk has been intention- 
ally tied for the arrest of a dangerous venous hbmorrhage. He refers, however, to cases 
quoted by Dr. Orisp, in which bleeding from wounds of the vein made during the operation 
for popliteal aneurism ceaaed after the application of the ligature to the artery. The authoi^ 
recommends that as soon as compression proves without avail in basmorrhage from large 
venous trunks the artery should be at once tied — ^the simultaneous tying of the ii\jured vela 
being unnecessary and unadvisable from the danger of thrombosis it gives rise to. 



m. — Case of EcBmatocele communicating toith the Cavity offhe Abdomen, By M. Koohabo. 

(Union M^dicale, 1860, No. 101.) 

This man, aged fifty-one, a labomrer in the port of Brest, had already been a patient in the 
Marine Hospital some years since with epididymitis and an irreducible hernia, both on the left 
side. According to his imperfect account, the tumour of the testis had been twice punc- 
tured since he left the hospital. On this second admission the scrotal tumour descended as 
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far as the lower third of the thigh, while it was oondaooas, hj means of a cylindrical prolcm- 
gation, in the direction of the inguinal canal, with another tomonr within the abdomeo, the 
anterior wall of which it throst forwards. The latter mounted as high as the nmbilicns, and 
receded beyond reach into the iliac fcissa. The abdominal tumour measured seventeen centi- 
metres in the vertical direction, and the scrotal twenty-three centimetres, the circumf<;renoe 
of this last being forty-five centimetres. Both tumours were alike hard, and the firmest 
pressure made no difference in their reciprocal dimensions, although the vibrations resuliiog 
from striking any part of the one were propagated to the other. Within the substance of 
the tunica vaginalis were felt extensive plates presenting all the resistance of osseous tissae. 
Notwithstanding that there was no transparency present, and the known prior existence of a 
hernia, the nature of the case was plain, and it was resolved to treat it by means of ioduie 
injections. After the envelopes of the scrotal tumour had been incised layer by layer, a small 
jet of fluid was observed to issue, and the trocar was passed in. As much as 2940 grammes 
of a brownish-green, inodorous fluid flowed out, which on cooling deposited fibrous masses and 
shreds of false membranes. Its composition showed it to consist of blood, probably mingled with 
the serosity of the hydrocele of six years* standing, and constituting what M. Gk)sselin terms a 
consecutive Lssmatocele. After the puncture, the tumour of the abdomen, as well as that of the 
scrotum, subsided, and the two lateral halves of the tunica vaginalis could be applied against 
each other like the two valves of a shell, which in hardness they resembled. Not a vestige of the 
hernia could be discovered. Next day the tumour of the abdomen did not exceed an egg in size, 
having emptied itself into the scrotal portion, which had resumed almost its former size. By 
means of a gum elastic bougie three hundred grammes of fluid were discharge^ from the same 
aperture the next day, and on the third day two hundred grammes were so obtained. As the 
fluid now began to manifest foetidity, some injections of a solution of chloride of soda were thrown 
in, and on the fourth day a new puncture was made and iodine injections were commenced. 
These were repeated every day, the proportion of tincture of iodine being gradually increased 
from a sixth to the half, and the discharge, putting on a purulent character, diminished in 
quantity. After the fortieth day the injections were only continued every other day, and were 
increased in strength. By the sixty-fourth day only a few drops of pus issued from the aper- 
ture, and the patient was discharged as cured. A small, har^, conical prolongation was all 
that remained of the abdominal tumour, the inguinal canal still continuing enlarged. The 
scrotal tumour had contracted upon itself. 



ly. On Lithotomy and Lithotrity in Children. By M. Dolbbau. (Monitenr des H6pitaiix, 

No. 108.) 

M. Dolbean, in temporary charge of M. Guersant^s wards at the Ohildren's Hospital, has 
taken the occasion of the presence of two cases to make some interesting observations upon 
the operations best suited for the relief of stone in the child. One of these patients, four years 
of age, had been submitted to bilateral lithotomy by M. Guersaut, and did very well, except 
that a month after the operation a fistula remained, which will require surgical interferenoe. 
The other child, seven years old, had a very hard calculus, measuring three centimetres in 
one direction by two and a half in another. M. Dolbeau liberated him of this by means of 
lithotrity, eleven iianeea^ each of about a quarter of an bourns duration, being required 
between the 11th July and the 20th of August. Chloroform was empk>yed, and biit very lit- 
tle local irritation was produced. The bladder, possessing but little power, discharged the 
fragments very imperfectly, and considerate difficulty was often experienced in their removal 
, In estimating the comparative value oi the two operations for children, in 1849 M. Guersaut 
gave the decided preference to lithotomy, except in those cases in which the stone admitted 
of being crushed in a single ieanee ; but, although this surgeon has published no statement 
since that time, M. Dolbeau states that he now performs lithotrity much more frequently than 
he did, by no means limiting its application to cases which can be disposed of in a single 
siance^ and that his success is far more considerable than heretofore. Several of the circum- 
stances which have been objected to lithotrity are really due to the want of skill on the part 
of the surgeon, A serious inconvenience, however, is the engagement of the fragments in 
the urethra — a con&plication far more common in children than in the adult In place of 
moderating the efiforts at micturition, performing them in the horizontal posture, and using 
various other precautions, they expel all the fragments through the dilatable neck of the blad- 
der into the nrethra. Other inconveniences of urine, and sometimes a very notable diminn- 
^on in the contractile power of the bladder, are in general of no long dnration. 

In M. Dolbeau's opinion, the two operations may be thus compared : — Lithotomy is appli- 
cable to all cases. It very freauently succeeds, but it exposes to accidents, such as inflamma- 
tion and tJie establishment of fistula, which are difficult of core. As a general rule, the ope- 
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ration is simple and easy oi ezecutton. Lithotrity is not applicable to all patients bat in 
determinate cases its results are excellent. Its execution necessitates a special dexterity, as it 
prints greater difficulties than does lithotomy. It may also give rise to accidents, as nre- 
thral fever, which may carry the patient off, the engagement of fragments in the urethra (a 
very serious complication), and incontinence or retention of urine. As the operation of 
Hthotrity may have to be extended over a long period (a child nine years of age, a patient of 
M. Civiale, required seventy seanees\ the health should be good, and the bladder healthy and 
of good capacity. Nor must the calculus be too large or too hard; its volume may be con- 
siderable if it is also friable, but in the case of a bard stone, three centimetres is an extreme 
size. In spite of the success of lithotomy, it is an operation that should not be performed 
except when liihotrity is inapplicable. A seance of lithotrity may always be first tried in 
doubtful oases, in order to judge whether this can be borne, and that without any prejudice 
to the ultimate success of lithotomy. Chloroform should always be had recourse to, its advan- 
tages far outbalancing any inconvenience which may result from its use. As none but small 
instruments will enter an urethra of the amount of development in a child, the habit of mani- 
palating with such must be acquired. The seizure of the stone is a matter of difficulty, and 
that not so much from the want of capacity in the bladder as from its form and situation. In 
place of being comprised within the pelvis, it occupies a part of the abdomen, while the 
. absence of the prostate prevents the formation of the depressed part termed the hasfond^ 
where in the adult the stone is so frequently found. The bladder is large, since it mounts up 
into the abdomen, and the very moveable stone has no fixed situation. In the author's 
opinion, the manipulation is facilitated by leaving only a little fiuid in the bladder, and by 
raising the buttocks so as to keep the stone in the most dependent part of the bladder. When 
the stone is hard and large, owing to the smallness in size of the instrument, it is held and 
broken up with difficulty. When the stone has been broken up, it is the engagement of the 
fragments in the deep iiortion of the urethra that is to be most feared. We must especially 
endeavour to reduce the smaller fragments to powder, or they may sometimes be gently 
removed in the grasp of the instrument. Fever seldom follows either catlieterism or litho- 
trity operations in the young, and in consequence of the little reaction which takes place, the 
seances may be longer and sooner repeated (every two or three days at most) than in the 
adult. 



V. A Case in which the Lateral Operation and the High Operation for Stone were per- 
formed on the same individual. By Db. GxjNTNEB. (Wien Medicinische WochenschriliiL 
Nos. 14, 16.) 

The patient, a copper- miner, forty-one years of age, was admitted to the Salzburg Surgical 
Olinic complaining of symptoms of stone which had prevailed for abont five years. On 
sounding him, a large hard stone was detected, which seemed to be confined to the left side 
of the bladder. The lateral operation was resorted to 16th December, bat the operator 
found to his surprise that the bladder was placed so high, that the end oi the forefinger 
could only with difficulty reach the end of the wound in the prostate. Moreover, when the 
forceps were passed in and moved on every side, no stone could be felt until a noore curved 
pair had been introduced and directed to the left side. It was found even then impossible to 
move the stone, and the conclusion arrived at was, that it was fixed in a diverticulum. 
After innumerable and varied tractions, the stone was broken on employing great force and 
bending a lithotrity instrument, and six fragments of various sizes were extracted. The 
cutting of the stone out of its diverticulum was, however, out of the question, seeing that 
the finger could not be made to reach it. The patient had suffered much in spite of the use 
of chloroform, and this, together with the violence which had been done to the bladder, and 
the fatigue of the operator, compelled the postponement of further proc^ings. Not a single 
bad consequence ensued, the wound having completely healed by the fifteenth day ; but the 
enuresis afterwards becoming still more distressing than it had been prior to the operation, it 
wa« resolved to endeavour to remove the stone by the high operation. 

This was resorted to on the 23rd of January of the past year, and the stone was found to 
be, as expec^;ed, fixed in a diverticulum on the left side of the posterior wall of the bladder. 
The extraction even now was attended with some difficulty, but was at lost accomplished 
after ten minutes^ traction. The bleeding, whether trom the abdominal paiietes or the 
bladder, was surprisingly slight. The stone, when the removed fragments bad been replaced, 
measured two inches nine lines in its long, and nearly two inches in its transverse diameter, 
and it weighed twenty -four and a half draohms. It almost entirely consisted of uric acid. 
By the eighth day after the operation the febrile symptoms, which at first had been somewhat 
alarming, had entirely subsided, and by the twelfth day the urine was discharged at regular 
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Intervals by the nretbra, none passing by the wound after the fiite^th day. The ezteratl 
wound was, however, very tedious m healing, this not having been completely accomplished 
until the sixty-fourth day. The enuresis had completely disappeared. Dr. Guntuer stat^ 
that after the high operation he much prefers leaving strips ot oerated linen hanging from 
the angles of the wound to closing this by sutures. They serve as conductors of the urines 
and prevent infiltration, while they induce far lees irritation than do the sutures. The outer 
wound only should be brought together by some points of suture. 



VI. Cases of Fracture qf the Sacrum, By MM. Hamon and Merder. (L'Union M^oale, 

1860, No. 115.) 

As this accident is of such rare occurrence, and is so concisely treated of by writers on 
surgery, M. Hamon supplies the details of a case which occurred in his practice. 

A woman, aged twenty-eight, July, 1856, fell upon her seat from a height of about ten 
feet On examination, the loiwer part of tlie sacrum, at nine centimetres above the point of 
the coccyx, was found flattened and carried forwards, free movement being imparted to the 
fractured j>ortion, without any pain being induced when the finger was passed into the 
rectum. The bladder and rectum were paralysed, both requiring aid for the removal of their 
contents. While nothing remarkable was observed with respect to the thighs, the legs were 
paralysed. Seen two years afterwards ; the rectum had recovered its power, but the catheter 
still had frequently to be used, while the paralysis was so far amended as to admit of the 
patient walking, although with difficolty and with the aid of crntches. M. Hamon saw the 
patient last early in the past year, and nearly four years after the accident. He found that 
menstruation, defeecation, and the discharge of urine all took place in a normal manner. A 
very projecting angle could be felt at the seat of fracture. While the thighs were of their 
normal size, the muscles of the legs had undergone considerable atrophy. The motors of the 
legs were only enfeebled ; and although all movements of the foot were found to be impos- 
sible when it was held free in space, these became executable as soon as the heel rested on the 
ground. All the motors of the toes were completely paralysed. Imperfect perambulation hy 
means of a crutch and stick was alone possible. 

In reporting upon this case, which was read at the Paris Medico-Practical Society, M. 
Mercier relates another example of the accident^ which occurred during ^his intemat at the 
H6tel Dien : — A young mason fell from a height on to a stone in the sitting posture and a 
compound fracture of the sacrum was the result ; the fracture extending obliquely from one 
side to the other, at three inches above the point of the coccyx, and the detached portion 
being carried to the right. The rectum seen at the bottom of the wound remained intact 
lie skin covering the middle portion of the posterior surface of the pelvis had lost its sensi- 
bility to the extent of three or four inches transversely. Beyond this the sensibility was pre- 
semred, and the lower limbs were not paralysed. The expulsion of neither urine nor fsces 
took place without aid, but after some days loose stools were discharged involuntarily. The 
patienC sank exhausted twelve days after the accident. Large fragments of the sacrum wm 
found separable and bathed in pus. The cauda equina was destroyed, the inflammation and 
suppuration invading the portion occupying the lumbar spine as high as the third vertehne. 
All the roots of the sacral plexus, excepting the last lumbar and first sacral pair, were 
destroyed. 

M. Mercier concludes, from these two cases, that the paraplegia is much less the effect of 
the rupture of the nervous cords compromised by the fracture, than of the consecutive com- 
pression and inflammation of the nervous plexus of the pelvis ; and he suspects that the pre- 
valence of .the paraplegia in the slighter case, and its absence in the severer one (although in 
this last any difleren^ which might prevail between the condition of the thighs and the 
legs was not sought for), may depend upon the effused blood not obtaining the outward issne 
in the oi\e case which it did in the other. 

M. Mercier further draws attention to this question. Why, in any case of paraplegia 
coming OQ rapidly, does the paralysis ot the rectum, and especially that of the bladder, 
habitually commence with the retention of the contents, incontinence manifesting itself only 
at a more or leas distant period ? So complete is this retention in some cases of lesion of the 
spinal marrow, that the bladder would burst rarher than allow a few drops of urine to escape. 
Supposing there to exist an equal inertia of the body and the sphincter of the organ, the 
slightest i*epletion ought to lead to a continuous discharge ; and admitting, what seems to be 
the fact, that the sphincter is more under the influence of the spinal cord than the body of 
the reservoir, it ought to be the first affected by such lesions, and incontinence should at once 
appear ; while it is just the contrary wliich is observed to take place. The neck of the 
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bladder, in fkct, is not closed by a simple wrinkling, as is generally supposed. The muscle, 
acting as the occluding agent, gives rise to a true valve, which the tonicity of this muscle is 
enabled to keep closed until the distension of the organ and the passage of instruments at last 
have destroyed the last remains of the contractility of tissue. Then, not only is there 
regorgement of urine, but a true incontinence. M. Mercier has expressed his views upon this 
subject at length in the * Gazette M^dicale * for 1854. The remarks made on the tonicity of 
the sphincter of the bladder may be applied to the anal sphincter. And although the 
fductional mechanism of the latter is not so favourably disposecl, this is the less necessary, in 
consequence of its strength, and the compact nature of the matters it has to retain. 



YII. On the Diagrums of Dislocations cf the Shoulder, By M. MAisomncuvB. (Moniteur 

des Sciences Medioales, No. 132.) 

It very often happens, M. Maisonnenve observed in a recent clinical lecture, that even 
experienced surgeons may hesitate respecting the existence of a luxation of the shoalder ; and 
you are aware of the learned dissertations to which the differential diagnosis of these luxa- 
tions, fractures of the neck of the humerus, and even simple contusion, has given rise to. 
Numerous are the pages, even in the most recent wofks, devoted to this important discussion ; 
and certainly, after reading and meditating upon them, one can but be persuaded that this 
diagnosis is one of the most delicate and diflBcult in surgery. This does not arise from the 
enumeration of the characteristic symptoms of each lesion being incomplete. Far from it; 
for real and doubtful symptoms, vague and precise symptoms, are so accumulated that even 
the most skilful can scarcely make them out, while the simple practitioner is utterly at a loss. 
Still there is a simple and easily-discovered symptom, which will always enable you to recog- 
nise with certainty not only this but any other dislocation, whatever swelling of the surround- 
ing soft parts may exist. This symptom is based upon the fact that in all dislocations the 
normal movements a/re impeded or abolished^ while in simple contusion these movements per- 
sist, and in fractures others of an unusuad nature are added to them. Take hold of the arm, 
and endeavour to make it execute the movements proper to the articulation. If these are 
found to be impossible, or very limited, there is without doubt dislocation ; while if these 
remain intact, no luxation exists, and the presence or absence of shortening and crepitation 
will determine whether the accident is a fracture or a mere contusion. This sign alone will 
raable the diagnosis of the dislocation to be made. The study of the symptoms may be 
carried farther, and analysed in detail. We may verify the flattening and the depressibility 
of the shoulder, the projection of the head of the humerus, the elongation of the limb, and 
the various circumstances which detennine the variety of the dislocation. But the mere 
iiEUst of the abolition of the movements of the joint had already placed the fact of the disloca- 
tion beyond all doubt. 
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I. The Ukimpbegnated Statb. 

1. A Ranre Termination of an Uterine Fibroid, By Dr. E. Lttmpb. (Ztsohr. d. Ges. d. A. 
ZQ Wien, No. 29, 1860.) 

2. A Seoond Case of Atresia of the Left Half of a Two Homed XTterus, By Rokitanskt. 



(Op. cit. No.Sl, 1860 ) 
I, Death at 



Z, Death after Treatment of an Ovarian Cyst hy Iodine Injection. By Dr. R. Lowknhabdt. 

^onatsschr. f. Geburtsk, October, 1860.) 
4. On Tearing Asunder of the Fallopian Tubes and OvaHes^ and on Strangulation of the 

Ovaries through Axial Twisting. By Rokitansky. (Allg. Wien. Med. Wochenschr. 

18«0 ; and Monatsschr. f Geburtsk, October, 1860.) 

1. Db. Lxthpb records an interesting example of the spontaneous cure of an uterine-fibroid 
by calcareous degeneration, disintegration, and discharge. A woman who married in her 
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thirty-first year, Lad two abortions at an early period of pregnancy, and then menorrhagia. 
Soon after the firet abortion she experienced pains in the pelvis, and perceived a tumour the 
hize of an i^^^. This enlarged very slowly but gradually. In 1856 the repeated uterine 
Lsemorrbfiges had produced an alarming degree of anaemia. She was at this step seen by Dr. 
Lunipe, who ordered quinine and iron. The metrorrhagia was Rubdued for a time; but 
returned with profusion in the summer of 1858. In June, 1869, a frightful hamorrhage 
occurred. Dr. L. then found a fibroid ttmour growing in the fundus uteri of the size of a 
man's head, moveable, but little sensitive, of firm consistence, even-shaped, and without 
fluctuati(»n. The heemorrhtiges now began to subside ; and the left foot began to sweU, the 
urinary secretion to diminish, and after a pause of five weeks there was discharged several 
times daily a sero- purulent, offensive, organic detritus. This continued almost without inter- 
mission for four months. 

The oedema of the left leg had nearly quite disappeared concurrently with a copious secre- 
tion of urine and spontaneous diarrhoea. But a few weeks later the oedema reappeared, not 
alone in both feet, but also in the face, back, and hands, and lasted till October. Then extreme 
ansemia, with irritative fever and progressive emaciation, followed, so that life seemed in 
imminent danger. Suddenly a complete revolution took place ; appetite, sleep, returned ; the 
foul discharge diminished, and a normal menstruation appeared in December, 1859. In the 
meantime the fibroid tumour had shrunk gradually, so that the segment projecting in the 
abdomen hardly reached two fingers* breadth above the symphysis. Before this period there 
had set in a copious discharge of calcareous concretions of various sizes. These the patient 
had washed, and formed a considerable collection. This continued over the successive men- 
strual periods, the diminution of the tumour proceeding. On the 21st June, 1860, when the 
last examination was made, the remains of the tumour sat like a cap on the fundus of the 
uterus. Dr. Lumpe makes several speculations as to the nature of the changes which attended 
the involution of the tumour. 

2. Bokitansky refers to a first case of atresia of one side of a two-horned uterus described 
by him in the cited journal in 1S59, «nd now describes another instance. On the 11th July, 
1860, he opened the body of a woman aged twenty -four, who had died of the symptoms of 
pelvic inflammation following upon a concussion. In the abdomen was found five or six 
pounds of turbid purulent fluid. There had been an abscess in the epigastrium, and adhesions 
connecting the uterus, sigmoid flexure, and intestines. 

The uterus was provided with a complete septum. The right half of the uterus measured 
from the summit to the os externum uteri, 8^. It opened with a normal virgin orifice in a 
simple discoloured vagina. The left half was larger, near the cervix expanded into a capsule, 
containing a dirty yellowish thick ichor; its surface was uneven from numerous cicatrised 
erosions. This capsule only formed a projecting fluctuating protuberance into the left roof of 
the simple vagina. The septum between the two uteri was perforated by a small hole. 

Bokitansky remai'ks that in this case, with atresia of the left uterine cavity, there had been 
an imprisonment of menstrual fluid, causing first distension of the cervix, then inflammation 
and perforation of the septum, with inflammation of the collateral (left) ovary, leading to 
abscess. With regard to the diagnosis of similar cases, this, he says, consists in the flattening 
and then projecting fluctuating leathery tumour at the roof of the vagina, which consists of 
the dilated cervix of the blind half of the uterus. 

8. Dr. Lowenhardt relates a case of death following the injection of iodine into an ovarian 
cyst. A multipara, aged forty-one, still regularly menstruating, had suffered from ovarian 
dropsy for two years. She had been tapped several times, the fluid was highly albuminous 
but clear ; the sac was considered to be unilocular. On the 6th November a puncture was 
made with a straight trocar in the linea alba midway between the navel and symphysis ; 
twelve quarts of fluid were evacuated, being all that could be drawn ; an injection, consisting 
of tincture of iodine and distilled water, of each two ounces, and ten grains of iodide of potas- 
sium, was slowly thrown in, and allowed to remain only four or five minutes ; as much as 
possible was withdrawn. Collapse set in immediately, from which stimulants failed to rouse 
the patient ; she complained of pain in the sacrum and abdomen, and irritation of the bladder; 
in full consciousness she died fourteen hours after the operation. On dissection was found, in 
the left side of the abdomen, a completely collapsed cyst, not very thick- walled, nor adhering, 
and having a pedicle the thickness of the finger; there was no trace of inflammation ; the cyst 
contained about a pint of iodine-coloured fluid. The right ovary contained three small cysts; 
the mucous membrane of the uterus was hypersemic and covered with sanguineous muous. 
In the peritoneal sac was a small quantity of clear brown weakly-iodized fluid ; no sign of 
inflammation. The author attributes the death to the impression made upon the nervous 
system by the injection. 
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4. Bokitaosky describes some hitherto unnoticed conditions in the pathology of the Fallo- 
pian tnbes and ovaries. H^ relates many cases, which may be arranged under the following 
heads: 

(1.) Atrophy and tearing asunder of a tube through the dragging of its ovary. 

(2.) Atrophy and tearing asunder of a tube through pseudo-membranouti dragging. 

(3.) Tearing asunder of a tube and of its corresponding ovary through pseudo-membranous 
dragging. 

(4.) Strangulation of the ovary and tubes through axial twisting. 

He relates three cases of the first description. In one there was a pulling asunder of the 
lefk tube through dragging by an ovarian fatty cyst. The tube set in the form of a blind 
stump, 6*' long, upon the uterus. To this was attached a long fibrous cord, on the end of 
which the remains of the Fallopian fringes were seen, the greater part of which adhered to 
an ovary degenerated into a fatty cyst about the size of a child's head. The second cise 
showed atrophy and separation of the right tube through a serous ovarian cyst. In the third 
case the right tube was obliterated to the thickness of a thread, and was attached to a fatty 
cyst of the right ovary the sire of a fist. 

Under the second head two cases are recorded. In one the tearing was produced through 
adhesion of the right tube to a portion of the small intestine, the wall of which was drawn out 
like a funnel. The tube was drawn out and atrophied to a thin string. 

Under the third head the author describes seven cases. The adhesion of the affected tube 
and ovary occurred in two instances in the recto- vaginal space ; the tearing was caused in one 
through the uterus during repeated pregnancies ; in the other, Vhere the adhesion had no 
doubt been acquired in infancy, the cause was the growing uterus. 

The author relates six cases of tearing asunder of the tubes and ovaries, and strangulation 
of the ovary through axial twisting. The direction in which the twisting took place was 
various. Inordinately enlarged ovaries may become twisted by a rolling over of the tumour 
backwards or forwards. The adhesions which the ovary commonly exhibits are acquired either 
before or after the twisting. In one case of a free normal ovary the twisting was lyobably 
occasioned by the habitual position of the ovary and tube in an inguinal hernia. In five cases 
the ovary was diseased and enlarged from cystic formations. In three of these the twisting 
was caused by the attempts of the much enlarged ovary to adapt itself to the surrounding 
organs, and especially through the pressure of the intestines. 

The anomaly is important, since it may give rise to fatal accidents. 



II. Gestation. 

1. Twin-pregnancy outside the Uterm, By Dr. Rupin. (Gaz.3d. Hdp., No. 13, 1860 ; and 
Monatsschr. f, Geburtsk., Oct. 1850.) 

2. On Hypertrophy of the Thyroid Gland in Pregnant Women. By M. Natalis Guillot. 
(L'Union M^d., Sept., 1860.) 

1. Dr. Eupin relates a case ot extra-uterine twin-pregnancy. A woman, aged thirty, had 
previously borne two children normally. Her present gestation had reached mid-term when 
she was repeatedly seiz3d with violent symptoms. Extra-uterine foetation being diagnosed, 
and the excessive pain, with disturbanca of the functions of the bladder and rectum, led the 
author to operate. An incision was made at a point of the po^irior wall of the vagina which 
was strongly depressed by the tam our ; after the escape of liquor amnii a foetus was easily 
extracted, upon which was observed a strong contraction of th3 cyst. On account of violent 
bleeding the placenta was not removed. The patient died three days after the operation from 
continued haemorrhages. Dissection showed : a tumour lying deep in the small pelvis; behind 
this, and a little to the right, the uterus enlarged ; the placenta alherent to the fundus of the 
cyst, bigger, but thinner than usual, and enclosing a foerus of about four months. The fundus 
of the cyst was thick, vascular, and provided with numerous venous sinuaes; anl there were 
observed distinct, although scanty, muscular fibres. The mucous membrane of the uterus was 
villous. The right ovary, of normal size, cjntainad a corpus luteum, whilst the left appeared 
atrophied. Nothing unusual seen in Fallopian tubes or broad ligaments. 

2. M. Guillot has communicated to the Medical Society of the Hospitals of Paris two cases 
of hypertrophy of the thyroid gland in pregnant w»>men, in which he believed that all othei; 
causes than gestation were excluded. The following was the course of events in the two 
cases: progressive development of the thyroid gland; increasing difficulty in the movenients 
of the neck and in respiration ; pains radiating from the neck to the precordial region, and 
accompanying facial neuralgias, palpitations, vomiting, syncope preceded by vertigo, and 
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followed by intermittent astbma ; alteration in tbe tone of tl^e Toice; ezacerl>al4on of all these 
symptoms, and death by suffocation. An examination, post moctem, was made in one case. 
The thyroid gland had nearly reached the size of the human brain ; it included the two 
pneumogastric nerves, carotids, and the trachea. The trachea was flattened in the antero- 
postciior diameter. There was evident compression of tl^e carotids and pneumogastric nerves 
against the transverse processes of the cervical vertebrae. The lungs were congested. The 
tumour was firmer than the normal gland. Extreme abundance of fibrous tissue, forming, 
tliroughout, numerous thick and large cavities. The larger cavities contained no trace of 
epithelial ceils, nothing but transparent granulations, spheroidal, some nucleated, some not. 
M. Guillot therefore regards the lesion as an hypertrophy of the fibrous and granular elements 
which constitute the organ. He associates the aflfection with the activity of the production of 
fibrine occurring during pregnancy. Some corroborative observations and cases were brought 
forward by members of the society before whom the memoir was read. 



III. Labotjb. 

1. A Contrthutum to the Knowledge of Abortion and Fibrinous Polypus. By Rokitanskt. 

(Zeits. d. G. d. A. zu Wien, No. 88, 1860.) 

2. On Decapitation and Decapitating Instruments, By F. W. Soanzoni. (Wurzb. Med. 
Ztsch., 1860, and Schm'idt's Jahrb., No. 10, 1860.) 

3. A Statistical Inquiry into the Causes^ Symptoms^ Pathology, and Treatment o/ Inversion 
of the Womb, By Chables A. Lkb, M.D. (Amer. Journ. of Med. Science, October, 
1860.) 

4. Complete Inversion of the Uterus at Four Months of Utero- Gestation, By E. W. "Wood- 
son, M.D. (Amer. Journ. of Med. Science, October, 1860.) 

t 

1. Eokitansky describes two cases which illustrate the pathology of abortion and fibrinous 
polypi. He cites the opinion of Kiwisch, that fibrinous polypi arise in peculiar unknown con- 
ditions from long-persistent hsemorrhages ; that with dilatation and softening of all the arteries, 
especially of the yielding cervix, the coagulum attains, like the containing cavity, a consider- 
able circumference ; that the coagulum acquires the polypns-form, is occasioned by the yield- 
ing nature of the cervix, which expands in the shape of a ball whilst the thicker uterine wall 
resists the expanding force ; that hence the lower part of the coagulum is larger than the 
upper, which mostly consists of fibrin adhering by a stalk to the uterine wall, whilst the lower 
consists of red, soft coagulum, which only on its sivrface is covered with a layer of fibrin. 
The polypi always occasion a profuse metrorrhagia with intense pains. The whole uterus 
during the menstrual period expanded, but chiefly the cervical cana^ and the os uteri is more 
or less opened. 

This doctrine is opposed by Scanzoni, who contends that these are cases of abortion. 

Rokitaosky's cases support the latter view. We give a summary of his second case. In 
June, 1860, Bokitansky opened the body of a girl aged seventeen, who had died of typhus 
and pneumonia. The expanded roof of the vagina presented a rounded fluctuating swelling, 
in the centre of which tbe os uteri was felt, with sharp edges and a round opening admitting 
the tip of the finder, w^liich then struck upon a fluctuating bladder. From fundus to os tbe 
uterus was Z" 6''' long and 2' Z"' wide between the insertions of the Fallopian tubes. The 
walls Avere 8'" thick, becoming thinner towards the cervix. The wall of the uterus was 
covered with a thickened mucous membrane, smooth within, and marked with pores like 
needle-tops. From the anterior uterine wall, and near the border of the cervical canal, was 
suspended, by a stalk b'" long and of like thickness, a bluish-red fluctuating bladder, ball- 
shaped, and with walls 2"' thick. The stalk consisted throughout its whole length of fibrous 
decidua — ^that is, of a bundle of long uterine glands. It was denuded in a circle, as if the 
decidua reflexa had been peeled off. The bladder consisted of a chorion and of an amniotic 
sac. The latter contained an embryo 1" long. The bladder was nowhere adherent to the 
cervical canal, which it distended. 

Rokitansky concludes that in these cases an ovum, after fixing itself in the. mucous mem- 
brane of the uterus, and after complete clothing with a decidua reflexa, is soon driven down- 
wards by uterine contractions into the cervical canal, its attachment lengthening into a stalk 
by the growth and stretching of the decidua and the uterine glands, detachment not taking 
'place; that the ovum continues to grow in the cervical canal, distending it^ and constituting 
a true cervical gestation. The free-hanging ovum thus excites uterine contractions, and occa- 
sions from time to time hypostatic mechanical hypersemia and then floodings. The death of 
the embryo is readily produced under these circumstances. And it may happen that when 
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the OYiim is raptared by the oontraetions or burst bj necrosis, the embrjo eae&ping, a con- 
siderable portion of the membranes, or at least a part of the stalk, may remain behind, and 
form with the bleeding the basis of a fibrinoas polypas, by the accretion of coagalum and 
fibrinous layers. * 

2. Professor Soanzoni, contemplating the occurrence of cases in which the choice lies 
between decapitation and embryalcia, decides in favour of the former operation, and describes 
an instrument for facilitating the performance of it. The instrnment, which he calls 
Auchenister^ is fourteen inches long, and consists of four pieces — 1, the hook, the curve of 
which is to be so laid over the cliild's neck that the point reaches far beyond, and can be 
guarded by the hand; 2, the knife, with its self-closing sheath; 8, the apparatus for setting 
the knife in motion ; and 4, the handle. After the application of the hook over the neck, a 
strong pull downwards by means of the hand which grasps the handle, fixes the neck as stead- 
ily as possible in the centre of the pelvic brim, whilst the hand in the pelvis fixes the instrn- 
ment and sets the screw in motion. This gradually draws the driving-bar downwards towards 
the handle, so that the free poiut of the knife approaches the point of the hook. By further 
turns of the screw the blade is so moved that its edge con>pletely cuts through the child's 
neck ; then the point of the knife is moved into the concave side of the curve of the hook, 
rendering a wounding of the mother s soft parts impossible. After cutting through the neck, 
the instrument is strongly drawn downwards, so that its upper part may be passed thrt>ugh 
between head and trunk. Dr. Sickel, the reporter of the obstetric department of Schmidt's 
* Jahrbuch,' says the principle of this instrument is the same as that of the instrument 
described by Oonoato. 

8. We can only direct attention to a laborious, careful, and usefttl resumS of cases of inver- 
sion of the womb, by Dr. Charles A. Lee. It is especially valuable to obstetrical statists. 

4. Dr. "Woodson recounts a case of inversion of the womb at four months of utero- gesta- 
tion. A woman, aged twenty-seven or twenty-eight, was taken with labour-pain3 whilst 
engaged in washing. Feeling the foetus protruding, she pulled it down with great force, 
bringing the uterus out, and producing complete inversion. She forced the uterus back into 
the vagina, after tearing off most of the placenta. She was not seen until five days had 
elapsed. The fundus then presented externally, the organ was about the size of a large pear; 
a portion of placenta, almost decomposed, still adhered. An instrument resembling the uterine 
sound, but with a ball at the end the size of a half-ounce bullet, was passed through a specu- 
lum, the ball being applied to the fundus. Under steady pressure the uterus went back with 
a sudden jerk. The pain and hamorrhage were not great. She recovered favourably. 



lY. The Pcterpebal Oondition. 

On an Epidemic t>f Puerperal Colpitis and Endometritis observed in the Winter of 1859-60. 
By Dr. Edwabd Majjtin, of Berlin. (Monatssohr. f. Geburtsk., September, 1860.) 

The system of delivery in hospitals in Germany furnishes many instructive illustrations of 
the varieties of puerperal fever. Dr. £d. Martin does not sanction the opinion that puerperal 
fever is a blood-disease, or the result of a blood poisoning. He contends that it is necessary to 
analyse and to study apart the several local affections of the genital passage during the puer- 
peral state. He says that when the lower obstetric cliniqae of the University of Berlin came 
under his direction in the autumn of 1858 and afterwards, he observed from tima to time 
ioflammations of the uterus, with more or less fever, and rarely with a fatal issue. The latter 
occurred chiefly after severe injuries, the result of forcible or unsuccessful attempts to deliver ; 
and there were two oises of peritonitis following the escape of a purulent secretion from 
the Fallopian tube. In October and the beginning of November, 1859, there came under 
observation numerous illnesses, following upon endometritis and colpitis, generally with diar- 
rhoea and metroperitonitis, but always with a favourable issue, until the morning of the 18th 
November, when a primipara who had suffered during gestation from a mucj-purulent dis- 
charge of the vagina entereil the cliniqae soon after the escape of the liquor amnii and was 
delivered withviut aid of a living boy, under the usual symptoms of endometritis in partu. 
She got a chill from leaving her bed, bad shivering and si^ns of peritx>nitis on the 16th, then 
cough and the other signs of acute lung-disease, which Tasted till death on the sixth day. 
Autopsy : copious flocoulent effusions in left pleura, and recent hepatization at lower border of 
left lung ; abdominal cavity filled with yellowish-green purulent exudation; convex surface of 
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liver covered with a greenish exudation ; spleen enlarged ; ntems, tubes, and ovaries invested 
with a more or less adherent exndation. The ovaries were enlarged, the left contained 
small pnralent foci ; the oater ends of the tabes w^e verv red, the fimbriss oedematonsly 
swollen. The lymphatic 7essels of tBe uterus were filled with purulent fluid. The veins even 
near placental site free from coagula. The inner surface of the uterus was covered with a dis- 
coloured, reddish, stinking sanies ; in the cervix were superficial ulcerated lacerations with 
adhering diphtiieritic covering. 

Two days before this fatal event a primipal^ entere«l with ai^hthous colpitis marked by the 
aphthophyton, erosions of the vagina and eczema of the thighs. The waters had already 
escaped. Febrile movement followed labour; meteorism, vomiting, great dyspnoea, and death 
on the fourth day. ^ 

The child had died two days before of umbilical phlebitis. Autopsy : the abdominal cavity 
contained a large quantity of turbid, flocculent fluid ; the internal genitals were covered with 
flocculent exudation ; the spleen large, breaking down ; the ovaries were oedematously swollen 
and contained small cavities filled with pus. The uterus was contracted ; on either border 
was a brawny infiltration of the cellular tissue, and the lymphatic vessels were much enlarged 
and carried a purulent fluid. ^ The substance of the uterus was flabby and pi^e ; veins free 
from coagula ; inner surface covered with a greenish sanies ; the cervical canal was coated 
with an adherent greenish exudation. The vagina was free. 

From this time until the middle of January, 1860, especially during the latter half of 
N"ovember and during December, 1869, 29 more out of 90 puerperae who were delivered 
during these two months were taken ill, of whom 11 died. After the middle of January, 
until the end of May, the hospital was free from severe sickness and deaths. 

The constant feature of the disease was endometritis and diphtheritic colpitis, which had in 
most cases begun during labour; there had usually been premature discharge of the liquor 
amnii, deficient pains, and defective uterine contraction after labour; not seldom hsemorrhage. 
The lochial discharge mostly very offensive. Dissection showed the uterus less contracted than 
usual at tbe period, coated on its outer surface in stellate patches, with a slightly adhering 
layer of exudation, its substance pale, tolerably firm, the veins in most cases, excepting those 
of the placental site, without remarkable coagula, in a few cases bearing firm or sanious 
thrombi, especially where the lymphatic vessels filled vdth pus ran near the veins. At the 
placental site there were seen, as is usual in newly delivered women, in the torn veins small 
blood plugs. 

In the 11 fatal cases, as well as in 9 others seen by the author in other establishments, with 
a single exception, the lymphatic vessels of one or both sides of the uterus, from the cervix 
to the insertion of the Fallopian tubes, were distended with a puriform fluid, and often with 
coagulum ; the surrounding cellular tissue was infiltrated with a clear or yellowish serum, 
especially at the sides of the cervix. The affected lymphatics were often traced as far as the 
ovaries, and in one case a lymphatic filled with pus was followed up to the right kidney. The 
tubes were frequently enlarged, and contained a mucous or purulent fiuid. The firabrice were 
remarkably reddened, even dark-red, always oedematous, and covered with adhering exuda- 
tions. The interior surface of the uterus was covered with a reddish -brown or greenish 
exudation ; in the cervical canal were commonly traces of lacerations, often converted into 
spreading or deep ulcers ; between these was formed a firmly-adhering diplitheritic, yellow- 
ish-grey layer, in small or large flakes. Most of the ulcerations resulting from lacerations at 
the entrance of the vagina quickly became covered with diphtheritic exudation, which also 
extended to uninjured parts. This diphtheritic coating was seen by speculum during life. 

In all the severe cases, repeated shivering-fits occurred sooner or later. 

In many cases a pustular and furunculous inflammation appeared upon the sacrum and around 
the anus. 

In most of the cases (but not even in all the fatal ones) were symptoms of peritonitis, with 
so much exudation that the navel in one case was distended like a large apple, and being 
opened with a lancet, emitted a fluid, yellow, flocculent exudation, which lasted several weeks. 
This patient ultimately recovered. In two other cases discharge took placQ through the large 
intestine. 

The spleen was always found enlarged, its substance breaking up. 

From the. beginning of December, bronchitis and pleurisy were very common, and pneu- 
monia occasional. In the fatal cases there was a copious fluid effusion in one or both pleursa, 
and of commonly a plastic layer on the diseased parts of the lungs. 

The heart often contained considerable coagula and masses of fibrin, in other cases some 
fluid blood. 

During and after the epidemic, mastitis was unusually frequent, commonly with suppura- 
tion. 

The course of the disease was in the severe cases very acute, the deaths happened in from 
four to thirteen days, once only after four weeks. Thrombosis of the v^ns and sanious 
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d^enerstioQS of the thrombi very rarely complicated the disease, although at the oonclasion 
of the epidemic there were several clear oases of thrombosis in the town. At the height of 
the epidemic, phlegmasia alba dolens and lobular pneumonia were seen but exceptionally. 

2. In reference to etiology^ the author remarks that from the autumn of 1858, and in 
the months of December, January, and February, there occurred similar, but much less dan- 
gerous diphtheritic vaginal inflammations, and at the end of December he treated a woman 
who had a phagedenic ulcer of the cervix, with profuse bleeding from colpitis and diphthe- 
ritic cystitis, attended by marked lymphangioitis of the left side of the vagina, of the uterus 
and bladder as high up as the left kidney. • 

As was usually observed in furious epidemics, not seldom the infants participated in the 
sickness of the mothers : they were with greater frequency dead-born, or died early, mostly 
from thrombosis of the umbilical vessels. 

The contagions property of this diphtheritic exudation was made probably by the fact that 
every two or three of the seven cases had been attended by the same practitioners. 

8. The author^s account of the treatment does not call for analysis. 



M. Ql. UX'S CASE OF CONGENITAL FISSURE OF THE STERNUM, 

PEBMITTINO UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOB STUDYING THK MOVEMENTS 

ANt) BOUNDS OF THE HEABT AND LABGE VE68BLS, AND ALSO 

THE MOVEMENTS OF THE OHEST AND LUNGS. 

M. E. A. Gboux, aged twenty-eight, a native of Hamburg, has for several years been 
exhibiting the above-named peculiarity of his chest to members of our profession in most of 
the principal towns of Europe, and of late in some of the towns of America also. * He paid a 
visit to England about five years ago, and a second one at the end of 1857 ; and within 
the last few weeks he has been paying a third visit to London. On all these occasions he 
has allowed c^ose and minute examination of his chest to be made by various members of 
the faculty, several of whom have written descriptions of the unusual phenomena which 
presented themselves on observation in the album which he carried with him, and which 
conrains similar autogra|>h descriptions by numerous eminent foreign observers. Brief notices 
of M. Groux's visit, and of the appearances revealed by the deformity, have appeared in the 
London medical periodicals; but the most important and minute that we know of as being 
already published in England are those made by Dr. C. J. B. Williams in connexion with 
M. Groux's introduction to the Pathological Society of London in November, 1857.* As 
this case is one of the rarest possible, and as it allows some most interesting references to be 
made, we shall not apologise to our readers for noticing them here. 

We find on examining an English pamphlet printed at Hamburg, containing a number of 
extracts from M. Groux's album, as well as some particular notices of the case, that three 
other cases are on record having more or less resemblance to the present one. Thus Dr. 
Hughes Bennett, of Edinburgh, is in possession of a specimen which he had removed from 
a woman showing fissure of the sternum, a margin of bone existing on each side, to which 
the ribs were attached by their cartilages. Again, Harvey mentions a case in which, from 
accident and subsequent ulceration, there was such an opening in the left side of the chest 
that examination ot the heart by sight and touch was practicable ; and Dr. Lyons, of Duolin, 
describes the case of a boy in whom, owing to certain of the ribs not uniting with the 
sterimm, the movements of the heart and lungs could be seen. 

In M. Groux's case the sternum is cleft along its entire length, leaving a conical hollow, 
with its base upwards, and its apex at the ensiform cartilage, where the two halves of the 
bone are held together by a strong ligamentous band. The fissure can be greatly widened 
or diminished by certain muscular movements acting upon the walls of the chest. It is also 
increased by forced expiration, by which a large bulging tumour, clear-sounding on percus- 
sion, and formed by the right lung, is produced at the upper part of the fissure, and dimi- 
nished by forced inspiration. A very apparent pulsating tumour, which becomes much 
increased at the end of expiration, is also seen about the middle of the fissure on a line with 
the fourth rib ; and two other pulsating tumours are to be felt in almost a vertical line with 
that above mentioned, one above and the other below ; they are, however, less prominent, 
the one below being visible to a certain degree. 

The question which naturally suggests itself for solution is this : What is it that constitutes 
the dilatable and pulsating tumour in the fissure ? This query has received a variety of solu- 
tions by the various observers who in England and abroad have scrutinized the chest. We 

* See p. 71 of yoL ix. of the Transactions. 
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cannot, of conrse, detail the oonflieting statements given in M. Gronz's album : bat it is inter- 
esting to find that by far the majority concur in looking upon this pulsating swelling as 
being, in fact, the right auriele. Some look upon it as part of the right ventricle, others as 
the aorta, and others, again, think the tumour is partly tne right auricle and partly the right 
ventricle. The most complete opinions expressed in the extracts from M. Groux's album, 
constructed prior to his recent visit in this country, are those of Dr. 0. J. B. Williams, of 
London, and Dr. Gairdner, of Edinburgh. We think it will prove serviceable and interest- 
ing if we transcribe them in externa. 

Dr. Gairdner says as folll^ws : 

" The upper viitble pulsation (a) is auricular— probably of the right auricular appendage 
— arid precedes the arterial pulse which is felt above it by a very appreciable interval. It 
precedes the apex-beat by an interval appreciable, but not so easily appreciable. Care must 
be taken to press lightly on the pulse a in making this observation, otherwise the ventricle 
is felt pulsating below what I take to be the auricle, and is, of course, synchronous with the 
apex-beat. It precedes the lower visible pulsation (b) by an appreciable interval. The only 
diflSculty here arises from the fact that the movement is in opposite directions, b is rather 
a movement of retraction than a proper pulsation. 

" The pulsation a increases, and the auricle slowly fills under the eye, when M. Groux 
suspends respiration for a time. This phenomenon, like the welling of water into a basin 
which fills from below, can be easily distinguished from the protrusion of the lung which 
^kes place when a sudden respiratory movement concurs with a closed glottis. When M. 
Gronx coughs, the lung protrudes, but not the auricle ; when he simply ceases to breathe for 
several seconds, without either expiring or inspiring, the auricle protrudes but not the lung. 
Percussion also shows the difference between the two. This gradual filling of the right auri- 
cle, when respiration is suspended, and the enlargement of its pulsations which follows, is 
quite in accordauce with what is seen in vivisections when partial asphyxia is gradually 
induced. In forced respiratory movement the glottis closed, the protruded lung conceals 
the auricle and interferes with the observations of its phenomena. In forced respiration the 
heart is drawn back from the thoracic wall. The favourable state, therefore, for noticing the 
gradual filling of the auricle is intermediate. I presume the jnovement, which I have called 
B , the lower visible pulsation, to be in connexion with the systole of the right ventricle. It 
is only visible or felt in operation because it requires the descent of the diaphragm to bring 
the heart down to the left costal margin, where this movement is observed, and it is a move- 
ment of retraction because the systole of the ventricle withdraws it from the surface. A 
similar movement is occasionally seen in men perfectly well formed, perhaps not in perfect 
health, but without marked disease of heart. During suspended respiration the apex beai 
in the usual situation becomes indistinct, and may perhaps finally be lost, though I have gene- 
rally found it continue. At the same time a movement becomes apparent in the third, and 
then in the second intercostal space. This phenomenon is very curious, and well worthy the 
attention of physiologists. It was attributed by some of those Afrho observed it at the Medico- 
Ohirurgical Society here (Edinburgh), to be an actual displacement upwards of the apex. I 
am rather of the opinion that it is owing to the increasing distension of the rigl)t ventricle, 
which throws back the true apex of the heart from the thoracic walls. In the strictly nor- 
mal condition of parts the same change takes place so far as the disappearance of the true 
apex-beat is concerned ; but I have not seen the pulsation higher up except in disease. In 
adherent pericardium and even hypertrophy of the right ventricular, it is not infrequent. In 
M. Groux, when the hearths action is excited, it can be easily felt on deep pressure in four 
intefcostal spaces simultaneously. With regard to the reduplication of the fij^t sound which 
I formerly noted, I am still of opinion that it is probably an auricular element, and is depend- 
ant on the want of synchronism between the auricular and ventricular contractions. But we 
are too little sure of the causes of the first sound to allow of our speculating on the matter.^* 

The statements of Dr. Williams will be seen in one or two important points to differ from 
those of Dr. Gairdner. They are as follow : 

" Motions, That the visible pulsation in the middle third of the sternal vacnity is chiefly 
seated in the right auricle appears tq me obvious from its resemblance to the same motion 
observed in the exposed heart of the ass, and from the fact, distinctly perceptible in slow 
pulsations, that the motion immediately precedes the ventricular systole, the wave of moiont 
beginning with the auricle and rapidly pouring downwards to the ventricle. In quick pulsa- 
tion the motion of the auricle is felt in the sternal space, and the systole of the ventricle as 
felt and heard in its region, seems to be synchronous ; but I repeat, in the more deliberate 
movement, when the pulse ranges about sixty-five per minute, the wave-like progression can 
be traced from the auricle to the ventricle, the upper margin of which sometimes comes into 
view at the lower portion of the sternal vacuity. To the rapid systolic movement succeeds a 
slow dilatation, and that this proceeds from the flow of blood into the auricle from the venous 
trunks is made more plain by the fact that pressure on the abdomen which follows the blood 
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onwards through the ascending vena cava, accelerates the expansion of the anriole. The 
aorta can be felt pulsating more deeply seated above the position of the* auricle, and a like 
pulsation of the pulmonary artery may be felt through a portion of the auricle close to the 
left margin of the fissure. 

" Sounds, — The sounds accompanying the respective motions can also be distinguished 
clearly only in the slow pulsatioi^.a. By aid of a small flexible ear-tube with a narrow pecto- 
ral end, I was enabled to hear a distinct sound accompanying the commencement of the 
auricular contraction. It is faint and short, or flapping, and ends in the less abrupt and 
more distinct »ound of the ventricular systole. When the stethoscope is placed over the 
ventricle, the flapping sound of the auricle is not heard, but the ventricle swells or rolls out 
its peculiar sound till it ends with a sharp clack of the diastolic or valvular sound. I infer 
from the preceding observations, as well as from similar ones made twenty years ago from 
auimals, that each movement of tlie heart bore its proper sound, and that the reason why the 
auricular sound is not usually heard is that it is too faint to pass through the intervening 
lung and wall of the chest. The diastolic valvular or second sound is remarkable for its 
clearness and loudness in this case, and on one occasion I found it reduplicated or double, 
and I had the opportunity of verifying the explanation which I gave of this decided diastolic 
sound more than ten years ago. When the end of the stethoscope was placed over the aorta 
above the auricle, the diastolic sound was simple, but on carrying the instrument a little 
downwards and to the ieft^ so as to carry a part of the pulmonary artery, the sound became 
double, the whole hearths sound being expreaised by the syllables lulh-durrupy instead of luhi' 
dup as usual, obviously from the two sets of valves closing in succession, not simultaneously. 
This want of coincidence in the closure of the aortic and pulmonary valves is only occa- 
sional, but as it often presents itself as a phenomenon of disease, it is satisfactory thos to be 
able to trace it to its cause. The only remaining observation which I have to record is that 
of a short rushing murmur beard in the course of the right carotid artery, which must be 
produced there, as it is not audible in the aorta or over the course of the innominata.^' 

Such were the phenomena as they appeared to Dr. Williams when M. Groux visited 
England on a previous occasion ; and i)r. Williams has kindly favoured us with the following 
remarks in connexion with M. Groux^s recent visit, when he was again examined by him. 

" What (he says) is stated in the former report has been fully ooofiriued by the test of Dr. 
Alisoq's sphygmoscope and Dr. Upham's ingenious applicatiim of the electric telegraph. By 
these it is proved tliat the motions follow each other in the following succession : — 1, aivicle, 
and 2, ventricle (^^stole) ; 8, aortic pulse ; 4, radial puUe. Each of the three first has its 
proper sound, the distinctness of which is appreciable in the stronger and slower pulsations. 
1. A short superficial sound in the auricle, continuously succeeded by — 2. The longer and 
deeper rolling sound of the ventricle. 8. A short deeper sound in the aorta, which may be 
traced into the chief adjoining structures. Then fallows the diastolic second sonnd, which 
in M. Groux's case appears to be permanently double 1, for the reason I before explained, the 
reduplication being chiefly audible when the stethoscope is directed inwards to the left of 
the fissure, so as to include the pulmonary as well as the aortic valvular sound.'* 

The experiments alluded to above, as contrived by Dr. Upham, of Boston, in America, are 
partially described in the printed extracts from M. Groux^s album, and were exhibited by M. 
Groux on his own person. We cannot here enter into their detailed description; suffice it to 
say, that by means of the motion produced by the rising or falling of acidulated fluid within 
flexible tabes attached to bell-glasses carefully adapted simultaneously to the surface of the 
pulsating tumour, and over the apex of the heart, the electro-magnetic circuit was broken. 
By means of Morsels double regiatef, properly adjusted, two sounds were given forth, differing 
in pitch, and at the same time the motions produced by the breaking of the circuit wer^ 
recorded on paper in the same way that ordinary telegraphic communications are written* 
*^ Then by the intervention of the electric clock, which was also made to naark its seconds 
on paper, it was easy to measure the time of the pulse- beats themselves, as well as the 
interval in the pulsation of any two points in the round of the circulation.'' 

Dr. Upham, experimenting in this way, arrived at the following conclusions concerning 
the question of synchronism or non-synchronism of the various motions of the heart and 
large vessels. Firstly. Ttiat a minute but distinctly appreciable interval of time elapsed 
between the impulse of the oval tumour seen in the middle of the sternal fissure and the 
shock of the heart between the fifth and sixth ribs. Secondly. That a slightly increased 
interval was manifest between the impulse of the tumour and the beat of the aorta at its 
arch. Thirdly. That a still greater interval was perceptible between the pulsation of the 
tumonr and the radial pulse. Fourthly. That the interval between the apex-beat and the 
radial pulse was shghtly but appreciably less than that between the oval tumour and the 
radial. 

Dr. Upham suggests that possibly the knowledge of these facts may afford additional mean9 
to our resources for diagnosis in aneurism and other obscure diseases of the aorta and great 
vessels in the thorax and abdomen. 
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MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Army Medical School, 

• 

The qnalifioations, examinations, and sabseqnent special instraction of oan(1i<1ates for com- 
mission in the medical service of the British and Indian armies, are now, amf will be in fatnre, 
one and the same; and it is this subsequent special instruction which has called forth the 
existence of the Army Medical School at Fort Pitt, Chatham, where the candidates now spend 
from four to five months before receiving commissions. 

The first session of this school commenceil on Tuesday, the 2nd of October last. There were 
present the Right-Honourable Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Secretary of State for War; J. B. 
Gibson, M.p., O.B., Director-General of the Army Medical Department; Major-General Eyre, 
Commanding the Garrison at Chatham ; Colonel Twiss, Commanding the Royal Engineers; 
Dr. Sutherland; Dr. Hume, Deputy Inspector-General and P.M.O. at Chatham; Professors 
Parkes, Longmore, and Aitken. * 

The candidates (forty -three in number) were also present, as well 'as several officers, com- 
batant as well as medical, belonging to the army and the navy. 

Thomas Longmore, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General and Professor of Military Surgery, de- 
livered the introductory lecture ; and we are extremely sorry that this address has not yet 
been published. We may probably see it issued from some departmental office long after the 
special interest of the subjects which it deals with has passed away. The establishment of a 
fresh element in army medical education in England is an important work, and had Mr. 
Longmore's lecture been published it would have shown, more clearly than has been yet done, 
the objects contemplated in the establishment of this school, and the mode of teaching which 
is being there pursued. Not a little misapprehension has prevailed on these points; and 
especially as regards the relation of this new institution to our civil schools. Mr. Longmore 
gave a most interesting historical account of the succession of events which have led to the 
formation of this school. He explained its plan, and showed the kind of good which might 
be expected to result, not only to the members of the medical department of the army, bat 
to the State at large from the working of this school. After commenting upon the degraded 
position of army medical officers a hundred years ago, he showed how very gradually the 
importance of obtaining well-e<lucated surgeons for the army began to be appreciated. 

At the time of the Russian war in 1854-55, it was shown that as far as regards pay and 
social status the surgeons of the British army were as advantageously placid as the surgeons 
of the foreign armies, with whom they were brought into contact; but that in respect of the 
opportunities afforded for obtaining special knowledge in military medical and surgical art and 
duties, the latter had long possessed exclusive advantages in the schools of in-^truction <^ta- 
blished by continental sovereigns and governments for the improvement of their military 
surgeons, and the collections of regular medical reports and observations from army hospitals, 
which in France were commenced nearly a century ago. The Rnssiao war, however, was 
destined to lead to important changes, by which the position of the British medical officer has 
been greatly improved; in fact, a complete reorganization of the army medical department has 
taken place since then. 

Its plan of administration, its relation to other departments, the rules affdcting its interior 
economy, the mode of admission of new members into its ranks, and the preparations for its 
duties, have all been remodelled ; and the establishment of the Army Medical School (tempo- 
rarily at Chatham), is part of the plan for the more efficient preparation of the army surgeon — 
a plan by which an opportunity will be afforded to each novice of informing him^^elf minutely 
regarding the specialities of military medical knowledge — a point of great practical usefulness 
to him in his subsequent military career. The want of an institution of this nature had been 
long under the notice of the British Government; indeed, ever since 1798, when the distin- 
guished surgeon, Mr. John Bell, made an earnest appeal on the subject at the time of his going 
from Edinburgh to Yarmouth to watch the treatment of the wounded sailors after the battle 
of Camperdown. He proposed one great school of military surgery, and enumerated a list of 
topics which should be specially studied by naval and army surgeons. This appeal appeared 
to have had some influence in the subsequent institution of the Military Surgery Chair at 
Edinburgh, first occupied by Dr. John Thomson, in 1806. Then, also, Dr. Robert Jackson 
advocated the establishment of an Army Medical Practical Soh<»ol, in cmnexion with the 
Invalid Dep6t at the Isle of Wight. The details of his plan are almost similar to those which 
have been now at last adopted through the recommendation of the Royal Commission, presided 
over by Mr. Sidney Herbert, and appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of tiie 
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army, and through the persevering exertions of Miss Nightingale. It was shown that hitherto 
the studies and knowletlge of the probationer for military practice had all tended towards 
the cure of diseases or the repair of injuries, and the diseases and accidents which he had 
chiefly considered were those which belong to civil life and an European climate. But the 
cure of diseases is by no means the chief dnty of an army surgeon. He is usually placed in 
medical charge of a body of men in the prime of life and sound of constitution, and he will 
best perform his function's who has the least disease to treat, and who keeps his men in the 
most efficient state of health, ready for any duty. Hence a train .of reasoning, as well as 
habits of thought and action, are required, which are unlike those prevailing in civil life. 
Hence the necessity of the special study of every topic of sanitary import, and the practical 
appliciition of the principles of hygiene to the circumstances of bodies of troops and the life of 
the soldier. The sanitary duty is now a defined and special office of army medical men. 

Mr. Longmore then described the arrangements for the work of the school. The practical 
work of each session will occupy four months, and there are two sessions in each year. In 
the course hygienic instruction will be given on all the causes which specially influence the 
health of soldiers ; there will be practical instruction in the methods of determining the quality 
and quantity of bis rations, of the fluids he drinks, and of the air he breathes. The princi- 
ples and metljods of ventilation, warming, draining, and construction of hospitals and barracks 
"vvill be fully explained and illustrated. The geographical distribution of diseases, the history 
of camp diseases and of army epidemics-, all come within the sphere of instruction of the Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene ; and occasional visits of inspection to barracks, hospitals, transport ships, 
will be made whenever an opportunity occurs. 

The Professor of Surgery will initiate the candidate into the regular order of duty con- 
nected with a military general hospital, and make him familiar with the authorized mode of 
reconling and registering cases, compiling returns, and preparing such reports as are required 
for the statistical and professional information of the military authorities. Oases will be placed 
in charge of each candidate for observation and treatment. Physical malformations and 
defects overlooked in recruiting will be also brought under observation here, while the system of 
examination of recruits will be part of the daily morning's work ; the medical examination of 
invalids will also be a frequent exercise. Practice in the application of bandages and splints, 
opportunity for regional dissections with reference to wounds and operations, and for the prac- 
tice of all surgical operations on the dead body, will form part of the practical work which th% 
Professor of Surgery will superintend and direct. It will be his duty also to give lectures on 
surgical diseases; on gun shot wounds and other accidents of war; <A the means of trans- 
port of the sick and wounded in various countries. The pathological and model museum will 
afford valuable assistance in illustrating these topics. It is also the duty of the Professor 
of Surgery to instruct the candidate as to the relations of the army surgeons to the officers 
of other departments of the military service, to e^tplain the regulations authorized for main- 
taining discipline in the army. 

The Professor of Pathology will have to superintend the post-mortem inspections and the 
subsequent investigations in morbid anatomy. Each candidate will be supplied with one of 
Smith and Beck's educational microscopes, and instructed in the use of the instrument, and 
in the mode of preparing objects for microscopic examination, and with such aid he will pass 
through a course of practical observation on the minute anatomy of morbid tissues. It will 
be the duty of the professor not only to describe the post-mortem results, but also to give a 
complete history of each case, by collecting together all the clinical information that can be 
got from the case- books, and the medieal history which will be attached to every soldier. 

Opportunities will thus be given for acquiring a considerable amount of practical knowledge, 
not otherwise easily obtained ; and the advantages of these pathological studies will not be 
confined to the school, but military medical officers generally on duty will be induced, it is 
hoped, to send home more complete histories of cases under their charge when they know 
that such information is being made such important use of at home. 

The extensive collection of diseased structures in the museum at Fort Pitt will be made 
use of by the Professor in his lectures and demonstrations. The best modes of making and 
preserving pathological preparations will be also practically taught. The model museum, 
which was formed at Dublin by the energetic exertions of Professor Tufnell, has now also 
been transferred to Chatham ; and when this has been sufficiently extended and provided for, 
80 as completely to illustrate the various modes of conveying sick and wounded soldiers 
adopted by different armies and in different countries, according to peculiarities of climate or 
surface — ail the various articles of camp and hospital equipment — there will be a most 
extenave means of educating through the eye as well as through the ear, which cannot 
fail to be followed by much practical benefit. 

The course on military medicine will consist also of two parts — practical or clinical instruc- 
tion in the wards, and systematic lectures on army diseases. It will embrace the various 
methods of diagnosis and the history and treatment of such diseases as are presented by siok 
Boldiers returning from foreign stations, and also histories of the rise and progress of partionlar 
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epidemics in British and otber armies -^of the diseases induced in soldiers by fatigne, exposure, 
particnlar duties, and intemperance, and such other causes as may arise in the various colonies 
where soldiers are required to serve. 

Professor Longmore closed his well-spoken and interesting lecture by calling upon the can- 
didates, as well as his brethren in office, to show by their zeal and industry that they do all 
in their power to discharge that debt of gratitude demanded for the benefits conferred on 
army medical officers by recent departmental changes ; and that the' surest way of doing so 
will be by each, in his particular sphere, contributing to solve the great problem of lessening 
the rates of sickness and mortality in her Majesty^s forces. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Sidney Herbert addressed the assembly at once clearly 
and effectively. He pointed out the difference in the position and duties of the army medical 
officer which the new warrant and regulations had made, and concurred in the opinion so 
wen expressed by Professor Longmore, that the country would expect the medical officers to 
justify the increased rank and pay which had been conferred upon them by an increased 
attention to the health of the soldiers. He referred to the excellent accounts which he had 
received from China, where the appointment of a sanitary officer had been of the greatest 
service in maintaining the health of the troops, and where a spirit of emulation had sprung up 
amongst the combatant officers in preserving the health of their men, and in their appreciation 
and adoption of the advice of their medical officers. 

After a few suitable remarks by General Eyre and Dr. Gibson, the Director-GJeneral, the 
meeting broke up ; and we have since heard, with pleasure, that the practical work of the 
school is being most diligently prosecuted. We wish the institution good speed, and hope it 
may, in the course of time, realize all the good results which may reasonably be anticipated. 



The New Sydenham Society. 

As this Society has from its extent and importance become of such great interest to the profes- 
sion at large, we are sure our readers will read with pleasure the following notices issued by the 
Council: 

LIST OF WORKS ALREADY ISSUED. 

Vol. L on SYPHILIS IN INFANTS. By Paul DmAT. Translated by Dr. WmrLET. 

"V1)L. II. ON THE MORE IMPORTANT DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, with other 
Papers. By Dr. Gooch. Reprinted, with a Prefatory Essay by Dr. Robert Fergu- 
son. Wotdcuts. 

Vol. HL •MEMOIRS ON DIPHTHERIA: containing Memoirs by Bretonneau, Trousseau, Daviot, 
Guersant, Bouchut, <fec. Selected and translated by Dr. R. H. Semple. 

Vol. IV. ON THE MINUTE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SPINAL CORD. By 
Professor Sohrcedeb van deb Kolk : 

ON THE MINUTE STRUCTURE ANlf FUNCTIONS OF THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA, AND ON THE 
PROXIMATE CAUSE AND RATIONAL TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY. By ProfeSSOr SCHROEDER TAN 
DER KoLK. 

Translated by Dr. W. D. Moore, of Dublin. In one volume, with numerous Litho- 
graphs. 
Vol. V. EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE EFFECTS OF LOSS OF BLOOD IN 
INDUCING CONVULSIONS By Drs. Kussmaul and Tenner. Translated by Dr. 
Bronner, of Bradford: 

ON THB PROCESS OV REPAIR AFTER RESECTION AND EXTIRPATIOK OF BONES. By Dr. A. 

Waonbr, of Berlin. Translated by Mr. T. Holmes : 

PROFESSOR ORiEFE's THREE MEMOIRS ON GLAUCOMA AND ON IRIDBOTOMT AS A MEANS OF 

TREATMENT. Translated by Mr. T. Windsor, of Manchester. 
In one Volume, with numerous woodcuts. 

Vol. VI. MEMOIRS ON ABDOMINAL TUMOURS AND INTUMESCENCK By Dr. Bright. 
Reprinted from the ' Guy's Hospital Reports,' with a Preface by Dr. Barlow. Nume- 
rous woodcuts. 

Vol. Vn. A CLINICAL ACCOUNT OF DISEASES OF THE LIVER. By Professor Frerichs. 
Vol. I. Translated by Dr. Murohison. With numerous woodcuts. 

Vol. VHL A YEAR-BOOK FOR 1869. The Year-Book is a Register in Condensed Abstract of 
all Important Communications, whether British or Foreign, in Medicine, Surgery, and 
their alUed Sciences during the year. It consists of five sections : — 1. Anatomy and 
Physiology. Edited by Dr. Harley. — 2. Medicine. Edited by Dr. Handfield Jones. 
— 3. Surgery. Edited by Mr. Hulke. — 4. Diseases of Women and Children. Edited 
by Dr. Grailt Hewitt. — 5. Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. Edited by Dr. Odung. 
The whole of the above can be obtained by new members, but early application is desirable, as 

the stock on hand is very limited. 

THE ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES. 
It is proposed to issue three Portraits (of life size) each year. Those to be first issued are selected 
from the magnificent series published by Professcn^ Hebra, of Vienna. The first fasciculos (part of 
th« prdMiit year's series) will probably be ready towards the end of December. 
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WORKS IN PREPAEATION. 

The following works are in course of preparation for the Society :— 

VoGKL AND Neubauer ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE Urine : a DiaQual intended for theassistanee 
of the practical physician. Translated by Br. Markhaoa. With Lithographs and Woodcuts. 
- A Year-book of Medicine and Surobrt for 1860. 

Frerichs's Clinical Account of Diseases of the Liver, Vol. II. Translated by Br. Murchison. 

With Woodcuts. 

Caspar's Manual of Forensic Medicine. Translated by Dr. G. Balfour, of Edinburgh. 

Xzermak*8 Monograph on the Lartngoscofe and its Practical Applications. Translated by Dr. 
G. D. Gibb. With Woodcuts. 

Professor Bonders on the Diseases of Aooouhodation of the Ete. With Notes by the Author. 
Translated by Dr. W. D. Moore, of Dublin. 

S]cellie*8 Midwifery. Reprinted, with Notes and Preface, Ac, bringing the Work up to the 
present standard of knowledge ; by Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh. 

We are glad to hear thatCzermak has kindly offered to revise the coming English translation of 
bis work on the Laryngoscope, and to add any notes or new matter that may appear necessary. 
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OUnloal Besearehes on Diseases In Indfa. By C. More- 
head, M.D. Second Edition. London, 1860. pp. 774 

On Organic Polarity, showing a connexion to ^st be- 
tween Organic Forces and ordinary Polar Forces. By H. 
P. Baxter, M.E.C.8. pp. 1S7. 

Electro-PhvBioIogy and £lectro-Therapentic8, showing 
the best methods for the Medical Uses or Electricity. By 
Alfred C. Garrett, M.D., Follow of the Massachnsetts 
Medioal Society, Boston, pp. 708. 

Analysis of My Sight, with a view to ascertain the Focal 
Power for Horizontal and Vertical Ravs. By T. "Wharton 
Jone^ F.R.S. (Reprint from Proceedings of Royal Soci- 
•ty, ToL X. p. 880.) 

The Invention of Stereoscopic Glasses for Single Pic- 
tttree, with preliminary Observations on the Stereoscope 
and on the Physiology of Stereoscopic Vision. By T. 
Wharton Jones, F.R.S. pp. 81. 

On the Nature and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Heart, &a Ac. By J. Wardrop, M.D. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, pp. 667. 

On Myalgia, its Nature, Causes, and Treatment ; a trea- 
tise on Painful and other Affections of the Muscular Sys- 
tem which have been frequently mistaken for various 
Diseases. By T, Innuin, M.D., Physician to the Liver- 
pool Infirmary, Ac London, 1866. pp. 897. 

On Gout : its History, Causes, and Cure. By W. 
Oairdner, M.D. Fourth Edition. London, pp. 480. 

On Diphtheria. By E. H. Greenhow, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Ueturer on Public Health at St Thomas's Hospital. 
London, I860, pp. 274 

On Haemoptysis as a Symptom. By John Ware, M.D., 
formerly Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medidne iu Harvard University. (Reprint) Boston, 
p. 81. 

On the Admission of Air Into Serous Cavities. By A. 
Meadows, M.D. 1860. pp.16. 

Becherches sur le Substitution Graisseus du Rein. Par 
M. le Docteur £. Godard, Ac. Paris, 1809. pp. 81. 

Clinical Lectures. By B. B. Todd, M. D., F.B S., (Sec- 
ond Edition.) Edited by L. S. Beale, M.B., P.R.S^ Physi- 
cian to King's College Hospital, Ac London. 1860 pp.912. 

Clinique M6dicale sur les Maladies des Femmes. Par 
M. G. Bumutz, MMecin de la Pitld, et M. E. Goupil, 
MMecin dn bureau central Tome premier. Paris, 1860. 
pp. 691. 

Application of the Button-suture to the Treatment of 
Varicose Dilatation of Veins. By N. Bozeman. New 
Orleans, pp. a 

Practical Researches on Stricture of the Rectum. By 
Jollffe TulThell, F.R.C.S.L, Surgeon to the City of Dublin 
Hospital. Dublin, 1860. pp. 16. 

Traits pratique des Maladies de TEnfance, fond6 sur 
des nombreuses Observations Cliniques. Par F. Barrier, 
ex-chirorgien-en-chef de rHAtel-Dien de Lyon, Profes- 
•eur de Chirur^e, Ac Troisidme Edition. Vols. I. and 
IL Paris and Lyons, 1861. pp. 730 and 786. 

Den Syphilitiske HJernelidels, Afhandling for den Medi- 
ciniske Doctoivrad. Af Valdemar Steenbere, Tredie 
L»ge ved Sindssygeanstalten ved Slcsvig, I^obenhavn. 
Bianco Lunos Bogtrykkeri ved F.S. Muhle, 1860. Small 
8va pp. 269. 

Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human Body, Descrip- 
tive and SurgiciUL with the Descriptive Anatomy of the 
Heart «.By J. H. Power, M.D. Illustrated by B. W. 
Richardson, F.B.C.S.L Dublin, Fannin, pp. 87i. 



The Principles and Practice of Surgery. By "Wm. Plrrie. 
F.B.S.E., Professor of Surgery in the University of Aber- 
deen, Ac Second Edition. London, Churchill, 1860. 
pp. Wl. 

A System of Surgery ; Pathological, Diagnostic, Thera* 
peutic, and Operative Illustrated by nine hundred and 
thirty-six Engravinss. By Samuel D. Gross, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, Ac Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea. 
Vols. I. and IL 

The Surgical Diseases of Children. By J. Cooper For- 
ster. London, Parker and Son, 1860. pp. 848. 

Lectures on the Sun^ery of Childhood, delivered at 
the Hospital for Sick Children. By Athol A. W. John- 
son. Reprinted from the British Medical Journal. Lon- 
don, 1860. 

Urethro- Vaginal, Vesico- Vaginal, and Recto- Vaginal 
Fistulas, General Remarks: Report of Cases treated with 
the Button-suture. (Reprint ft-om the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 1860.) By N. Bozeman, 
M.D. New Orleans, pp. 66. 

Public Health. The Kieht Use of Records founded on 
Local Facts. By H. Wyldbore Rumsey. London, Par- 
ker A Son. pp. 22. 

New Views on the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
(chiefly dietetic) of Irritative Congestion of the Wind-pipe 
with Remarks on Sea Air. By C. B. Garrett, M.D., Uast- 
ini^. London, Churchill, pp. 50. 

The Climate of Worthing: its Remedial Influence in 
Disease, especially of the Lunss. By W. G. Barker, 
M.D. London, Churchill, pp. 72. 

On the Successftil Treatment of Gonorrhcea and Gleet 
without Copaiba. By T. Weedon Cooke, Surgeon to the 
fioyal Free Hospital London, Renshaw, 186L pp. 82. 

The Modern Treatment of Syphilitic Diseases, both 
Primary and Secondary, comprising the Treatment by a 
safe and successful method. By Langston Parker, 
F.R.C.S., late Surgeon to Queen's Hospital, Birmingham. 
London, ChurohilL pp. 408. 

Recherches Teratotogtques sur Tappareil Seminal ds la ' 
Homme. Par M. E. Goddard, Ac Ac 1869. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Urinary and 
Generative Organs. By W. Acton. Third Edition. Lon- 
don, Churchill, 1860. pp. 608. 

Etudes sur la Menorchidie et la Crvptorchidie cbei 
THomme. Par M. E. Goddard, ancien Interne des H6pi- 
tanx de Paris, Ac (Extralt des M^moires de la 6oci6t6 de 
Biologie, 1866.) Pari^ M«8on. pp. 180. 

The Anatomy and Physiology of the Placenta: the 
Connexion of the Nervous Centres of Animal and Organio 
Life, By J. O'Reilly, M.D., Resident Fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, Ac New York, Hall, Clay- 
ton, and Co. pp. 111. 

On the Reparative Process In Human Tendons after 
Subcutaneous Division for the Cure of Deformity. By 
W. Adams, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Royal Orthopwdio 
and Great Northern Hospitals, Ac. I<ondon, ChurchilL 
pp. 176. 

The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preserva- 
tion of Health and the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education. By A. Combe, M.D.,F.R.C.S. (Edin.) 
Fifteenth Edition, £dif«d by J. Coxe, M.D. £dinbur|^ 
and London, pp. 886. 

A System or Instruction in Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. By Dr. C. B. Fresenlus, Professor of Che- 
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mistrj and Nfttnral PhiloBophy, Wiesbaden. Third Edition. 
Edited by J. Lloyd Bnllock, F.C.8. London, Cburchill, 
ISeO. pp. 687. 

Chemistrjvln its.Relation to Physiology va^ Medicine. 
By George E. Day,' M.D., M.A. Cantab., F.R.S., Professor 
of Medicine in the University of 8t. Andrews, London, 
Bailli^re. pp. 026. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; or, an Introduc- 
tion to tlie Study of the Physical Sciences. By Golding 
Bird, M.D., F.K.S., and Charles Brooke, M.A., M.B., 
F.rTs. Fifth FdiUon. London, Churchill, pp. 699. 

The First Step in Chemistry. A New Method for 
Teaching the Elements of the Bcience. By A. Galoway, 
F.K.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry Museum of Irish 
Industry, &c Third Edllion. London, Cbnrchill, 1860. 
pp 29T. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Elerenth 
Edition. London, Churchill, 1860. pp. 286 and Ixir. 

Electro-Physiology and Electro-Therapeutics, showing 
the best Methods lor the Medical Uses of Electricity. 
By Alfred C. Barrett, M.D., Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. Boston, Trubner and Field, 1860. pp. 

T08. 

The Composition of the Urine in Health and Disease, 
and under the Action of Remedies. By E. A. Parlces, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.. Professor of Hygiene in tbe Army Medi- 
cal School, &c London, Churchill, 1860. pp. 404 

A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Dentistry. By 
Joseph Richardson, D.D.8., M.D , Professor of Mechani- 
cal Dentistry in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery. 
London, Trubner and Co., 1860. pp. 427. 

Elements ©f Agricultural Chemistry. ByT. Anderson, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, Ac. Edinburgh, Black, 1860. pp. 

299. 

Infant Feeding, and Its Inflaence on Life; or, the 
Causes and Prevention of Infant Mortality. By C. H. F. 
Routh, M.D., Physician to the Samaritan Free Hospital 
tor Women and Children, A;o. London, Churchill, 1860. 
pp. 879. 

The Medical Vocabulary ; containing a Concise Explana- 
tion of the Terms used in Medicine and its Accessory 
Sciences. By R. Fowler, M.t)., Edinburgh, &c Ac Lon- 
don, Renshaw, 1860. pp. 866. 

An Expository Lexicon of the Terms, Ancient and 
Modern, in Medical and General Science ; including a 
complete Medical and Medico-Legal Vocabulaiy, &c. &c. 
By K. S. Mayne, M-D. Part X. London, Churchill, 1860. 

The Wife's Domain. By Philothalos. London and Man- 
chester, 1860. pp. 162. 

Reply to Professor Trndale's Remarks in his Work ' On 
the Glaciers of the Alps,' relating to Rendu's 'Th6orie 
des Glaciers.' By J. D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Ac Edin- 
burgh, Black, pp. 28. 

A Case of Epilepsy, with some Uncommon Symptoms, 
Ac. By G. E. Paget, M.D., F.R.C.P. Cantab. (Reprint 
from British Medical Journal, Feb. 1869.) 

The Treatment of Wounds and Patients after Opera- 
tions. Bv G. M. Humphry, M.D., F.B.S. (Reprint from 
British Medical Joomal.) 

The Six Months' Seasons of the Tropics. By James 
Lees. London, Longman and Co., 1860. pp. 95. 

The Climate of Brighton. By W. Kebell, M.D.,' 
(Abridged Edition.) pp. 88. 

Norsk Magazin for Lsgevidenskaben. Band xlit 
Hefte S, 6, 7, 8; and Band xlv. Hefte 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Clinical Memoirs of Abdominal Tumours and Intu- 
mescence. By the late Dr. Bright. Edited by G. H. Bar- 
low, M-D., Physician to Guy's Hospital (The New 
Sydenham Society.) 1860. pp. 826. 

A Year-Book of Medicine, Surgery, and their Allied 
Sciences for 1869. (New Sydenham Society.) 1860. pp. 

686. 

Transactions of the Pathological Society of London. 
Vol. XL (Illustrated by Twelve Plates and Thirty -nine 
Woodcuts.) London, 1860. pp. 825. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactiens. Vol. XLIIL Lon- 
don, 1860. pp. 897. 

** Fallacies of the Faculty," Fallacious ; a Letter to the 
President of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
By J. Spurgin, M.D. Cantab. 1860. pp. 8. 

"Guy's Hospital Reports. Third Series. Vol. VL pp. 

681. 

Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of London. 
Vol. I., Part L London, 1860. pp.128. 

On Certain Alterations in Medical Practice ; being the 



Subetaoee.of a Letter to Dr. Page, author of the HarvAi«ii 
Oration, delivered at the Royal College of Physicians la 
1860. ' By T. Heberden, M.D. Oxon. pp. 8. 

Universities and Corporations .under the New Medical 
Act; an Address to the Graduates In Medicine. By J. H. 
Bennett. M.D.,Profes8or of the Institutes of Medicine, Ae. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh, pp. 22. 

Modem Medicine; Its Aims and Tendencies. The 
President's Address at the Twenty-eighth Annivergary 
Meeting of tbe British Medical Aseoeiation. By C. B. 



Hall, M.D. Torquay, pp. 86. 
The Address of J. C. Buc 



iuoknill, M.D., President of the 
Association of Medical OflScers of Asylums and Hospitals 
for the Insane. Exeter, pp. 29. 

On the Need of Additional as well as improved Hospi- 
tal Accommodation for Surgical Patients in Manuflactar- 
ing Districts, Ac. By J. Robertson. (Reprint from tbe 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society.) 

Medical Epidemics ; Glaucoma and Iridectomy. (Re- 

grint A'oin the London Quarterly Journal of Medical 
oienoe, Aug. 1860.) Dublin, 1860. pp. 90. 

A Case of Homicidal Mania wi(bont Disorder of tbe 
Intellect By C. L: Robertson, M.D. (Reprint from the 
Journal ot Mental Science ) Exeter, pp. 14 

Some Remarlcs on the Methods of Studying and Teach- 
ing Physiol<^. By J. A. Meies, M.D. QCeprint from 
the North American Medico-Chirurgical Reriew.) pp. 
86. 

Description of a Deformed, Fragmentary Human Skull, 
found in an Ancient Quarry Cave at Jerusalem. By J. A. 
Meigs, M.D., Ac. (Reprint from Proceedings of the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.) Philadelphia, 
1859. 

Observations upon the Form of the Occiput in the va- 
rious Races of Men. By J. A. Meigs, M.D. (Reprint) 

Remarks on Ozone. By A. Mitchell, M.D. (Reprint 
from the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, July, 
1860.) pp.16. 

The Australian Medical Journal No. 19, July, 1860. 

Merau als Klimatischer Curost mlt Rueksicht auf des- 
sen Molken-und Traubencur-Anstalt 'Q'y Dr. J. Pircher. 
Wien, 1860. pp.96. 

Observations on the Trichina Spiralis. By W. Turner, 
M.B. (Reprint from Edinburgh Medical Journal, Sept, 
1860.) 

Elephantiasis Arabum ; or. Cochin Leg, By F. Day, 
F.B.S., Civil Surgeon, Madras, 1860, pp. 17. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Action of Alcohol on 
the Nervous J^ystem. By W. Marcet, M.D., F.B,S. (Re- 
print fh>m Medical Times and Gazette. March, 186a) 
pp. 20. 

Etudes 8ur Divero Points d' Anatomic et de Pathologic 
des Organes C^nito-Urinaires, faites ^ propos de quelques 
Ouvrases Anglais, Par Dr. L A. Mercier. (Extrait de 
Gaz. HebdonfL) pp. 86. 

A Description of the Human Body ; its Structure and 
Functions ; for tbe Use of Teachers in Schools, Ac Ac 
By John Marshall, F.R.S. Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. 

The Momingside Mirror. Vol XV. 

American Medical Monthly. Sept, Oct, Nov. 1860. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. July 6th, 
Sept 6th,12tli, Oct 18th, 25th, Nov. 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d,1860. 

The London Medical Review, August No. II. 

Charlestown Medical Journal and Review, July, Sept, 
Nov., 1860. 

The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. July, 
1860. 

The North American Medico-Chirurgical Review. Jan. 
1860. 

The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science.. Nov. 
1860. 

The Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. No. 
I. July, 1860. 

Annual Report of the Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine. July and Oct. 
1860. 

The Journal of Mental Science. Oct I860. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal. Aug., Sept, Oct, Nov., 
Dec, 1860. 

Edinburgh Veterinary Review. Julv and Oct 1860. 

T^e Janiaica Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Science, 
and Arts. No. I. July, 1860. 

Fourth Annual Report of the OflScer of Health, St 
James's, Westminster. 

Fourth Annual Report on the Sanitary Condition of St 
Pancras, Middlesex. By Dr. Hillier. « 
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.TWMhdrewer on the MoeoHe: his fatter, 3f»t'''«M'^'"^«miikM in \ 
-rf^ U''*'*"'**" ^'' "^otber-B name was Afar/a Therein WittMM. JoliiiirMthe 
*- , ^-fc" ^ve children, two of which were girls. Jn comiDoc wjth ha btMhm and n*. ' 

-■" ,« ^liin»p«aJeTdegtee,,heioherite4f«)ni Jii* '■'*^"9f'^'''KP^ysiogrionLy,i 
.■«. ''^■^•■■'^t frwiie, and adt^nieett prc^ee.- Fw* '"» Wothei he detiied a itttmg 
■«.*'',»t'' fder and arrang^eiuent, an active enterprising spirit, and nnweatied Bctivilj. 
t » ?"^,f j^^teristica are what achieved the wonderful future of tJie joong MBller, mj 
^^ ^^''^^t Wsta»» k nevel vnbary pt re[K«tfng,]tkat ttiip igfeitpimdaandgthtoiA 

*-*^^j, ■^rflfl channel. Thi boy, fo6, "wi^' Ihorighnut bbE r6flel:d«e,''iUmgUy in 
5 *''%i»*^jnit »" '''"' l"^ '^'*'« ""d carrying out everj- undertaking with enduring pttw. 
*^«i *^rhe scene of his chiliihoixj was lil^epy t» influence his young imagiDatiiM; fot 
I*- j--<7- ggir niina of castles to which some heroic legend was attached, hcHd dko 
■ ** J* ^ -vi"** "^ *''** Catholic religion, " the neighing steed and the shrill tmmp which 
■^^^ ^^ ^Tibit^"" virtue," in the troops of the First Napoleon, then in occupation ot 

'— ^P***^Othe yonng Mailer was setJt to a^ lt«?( s«onrfaire, which was reoTganiied hy 
' t ^fli«n Government in 1816, and where; afterthis latter date, he found Professor 

-j:^*''*-er, a pnpil of Ptttolomf Uatbet of niHtU<in>l|CB4 16 whom he acknowledges 
^^^' '^^bli^'io'iB- At school he soon became distinguished. Mathematics and draw- 
^ -S ^ '' ^g bis favourite pursuits ; hut he was a superior classical scholar, translating and 
-*j^'',^^l»jg Plato and Aristotle, and writing Latin (it was said) better than Genuan. 
,\ ^^ tm.v^ ^*^ were especially seen in the independence of all his efforts, the native 
U ^Ltli '^'^'' which he employed any tnatter given to him, and the activity with which 
(6** '^ /(ffitliout satiating) his great desire for knowledge. He greedily read Goethe, 
. {i^^' .^ffi destined to pierc^e considerable influence on tomd of hifryoothful works. .He 
.^^"^ f^ly obHerved everything in field and forest, colleoted butterflies and plauls, and is 
cft^^ e^B" ^ have begun the dissection of animals, though he poss^saj such acute sen- 
^■iso^^ that he could not endure the eight of a ^dar, even in afl^r years, when he 
**^ tnaJ^ important discoveries ab^ut Ararhnldfe. The elder MiUler, lacking either 
rtibit'O" oi" discernmeot, wished his son to be a aai3dler, Bijt tlie mother, and Herr 
Johannes Schulze, who l)ad conducted our young scholar's classical studies, prevwlcd 
that he might not be so tbrown awayJ On leaving the Gymnasium in the autunan of 
181 9i he waa. obliged to serve for a year in the Prussian army, after whiph he entered tto 
tTniversity of Honn. The splendour of ecclesiastical ritual had at this time evidently 
worked upoii the ardent imagination of the young Mlltler, and it was not till after great 
doubt and cojisideration that he determined to devote himself to the stndy of medicine. 
A strugfite aiTainst vinnthful prepossessions is betrayed in faia Buhaeqaent declaration to a 
friend, n his nltimate choice : " Here I know what I havb, and whom I 

serre." he reacttun appears to hare been eicessive, though lie afterwartiB 

TCtractec What does not fall under the knife, is as nothing," in which lie 

eitpresse ya in the certainties of physical science. In 1821 he gained the 

prize given by the Medical Faonlty to the new hi^h School oit Bonn, in an essay on ftbe 
respiration of the fcetus. This subject bad been surroniided with obsenrity since tbe 
time of Harvey, and the young Mtlller's dissertation is the most remarkable wheo -vfo 
compare tJie author's yonth wiUi his literary knowledge, his comprehensive treatment of 
the subject^ and hie various and bold experhnenta. In 1822 he published, in the firftt 
number of the 'Isis,' a treatise "Or the Laws and Namerical Relations of Motion in the 
Different Clasaes of Animals, with especial Reference to the Motion of Insects and Poly*- 
merea." It ie curious he should have directed hia attention to creatures which pecu- 
liarly excited hia disgnit: but doubtless this disgust appeared to him in itself a physio- 
logical, or at least a peyohiaal problem not unworthy of solution. In the aame y^^ur 
Httllertook the affirmative in the question, "I>e PhoronomitL Animaliura," for his 
inaugural DissePtotion, and was created Doctor of Medicine. At this' time, however, he 
was a disciple of the theory of "polar oppoeites ;" and indeed, according to his o^D 
confession, his philosophy wa» a compound of fell manner of conceits upon which be 
afterwards lo<^ed back with horror. ' i . 

Ab with many illustrioua men before him, the studiu of our f onng physiologist w-ex'e 
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tio-w catri^ on wilh great ^^MitJnlty, la^y t*eas6M of povertj. 'His ^Aer's d^atK left him 
iti gre^ 'tti^barrassriient, atod^b^ was inceisanWy ^riiggling Witb want and -fyrivatioti imtil 
be had eartied for himself 'a Etirop^an "ftime. But tbesfe tWftgs did not lessen his confi- 
dence in the fnture. itis dUig^ncfe, too, was itaraenie. fle mastered every language 
fn which philosophers 'atifd nattiriUistd wrote ; read from Aristotle to Baccin — from Flato 
to Gtofd?lno Bruno ahd Spin6s^ atidwas constantly 'at work With his scalpel and his 
microscope. Tet he was an 6pen ftndgienerons companion, and in eVery sense niiset for 
the " enj6ym6nt of anotbe/s inditSdnality.'^ '» ' 

Mtlll^r yrtis happy in the pdssession of owe friend Wh6 ineelssatltly brought his claims 
tonotiee and soppott befoi^ the 'mitister Vbn Aft^fetein. This friend was Philipp 
Jbseph Vdn Rishlheis, Extrkordinary Glciv'ertthient Profciirator of the University of Bonn. 
So zealons Indeed S^as Rehfues irti Mtlller's' behalf, that be evcJn proposed to provide him 
with motiey tor hi^ support oitt Of the fttWds of' the Catholic Theological Faculty, and 
insisted pfa ^e pc^feai adfattteg© Which* wonldafise from <iuch' patronage to a native 
of Gobi en ti, a town 6f only recent -Prus^JiA aequishiion. These representations met 
with All! sympathy from the nrinister.' Mtlllefr rec^i veld the support he n^6ded, but on 
condition" that he shiimlrf co^tftinne hi^isWidiiJS 'a* Beriin instead Kyf Paris, t6 whidh capital 
he had thought of betaking* bimse)f. To Beriih he accoi^dingfy Went'in the spring of 
1823, and met Withtie! wal-mlest ^cepti6n frohl Rudolphi, the- l^rofessor of Anatomy 
ind Phy^?oK^y in thaft* University.' HeW he hafd'free access Hot bnly tb the public 
museiims- bttt to the pHvate library and c<^ections* 6f ^Rudolphi; who completely settled 
his piipi!'* taste fbr phy^ieaJ' sorelice, afnd gave hini, on his return'ti) Boiln in 1824, an 
English miirfrofecbpe, at that time of grleat ^Ine. Duving his' residence in the Prussian 
capital, Mttller became personally Acquainted With the minister Voti Alteiistein, and 
(what he prized tttost of all) with the yotingef Meckel, then the greatest comparative 
iinatomist of Germany. Btrring this period he published noithihg ; it was one 6f strictly 
intellectual acquii^nient. ' On his return to his original university he became tk^mvai- 
docens, was elected member of 'the Leopdd-CaroHne Academy, and acJted as its secretary 
nntil its removal to Breslau inf 1880. ' ' 

In 1826 M\ilJer first attracted the general attention of the learned world by a treatise 
on " T^e Ooinpariitivtt Pbysioldgy of the Vision of Man and Animals, together with 
Experiments' oA' the Motions of the Eyes, and on the Human Sight." Iti clbse connex- 
ion with thjs followed his Vork oti *'^ I'^iantastie Visions.-* Both of these productions 
showed that their author had not yet passed the "philosophy-of-nature" phase of his 
educational cjlreeh He had,.in fact, fellenr under the influence of Goethfe, and was 
charmed by the poet'd " Theoly of Coiour^i*' The future fbopnder of the experimental 
physiological movement in Germany now' speaks slightingly of eieperiment, and of 
Magendie, the French physiblogist. Yet the' *C6mparat;ive JPhtsioldgy of Vision* 
contains a vast number of weH-obserredand' important factsr;' and MUllier's discoveries 
On the Subject of the sight of ittsects alone' make the abovfe work Valuable and extraor- 
dinary. Whatetepeciaffy attracted hinfi, however, to Gocfthe's *Thfeorir of Colours,* was 
the proceeding from subjective appearances. The pofet had bfeeh the firsik'fe instate 
these in their rights as physiological phenota^na. Muller maintained' as the leading 
truths of the physiolc^ of the senses, the^ doctrine of th^ sjiedficenei^e*. of 'sensitive 
sttbfftatices, which follows from these three facts: 1. That one and the sam^ organs of 
sensatiota, in whatever ihanner excited, always respond in the' sam^ manner; 2. T^at 
the most different Organs of sensation, excited iti" t^ same mSimfter, answer each in its 
own special manner;' S. That each organ Of sensatio* has the powei-, frem specific 
endowment, of developing, as a fantastic sensible appearance, its own kin^ of sensation. 
And this doctrine, which, on the ground of experience, answers to Fichte's subjective 
idealism, o4 tVe ground of speculation, led 'Mfllfor (verifying liis own thesis, ** Psycho- 
logos nemo nisi Physiologlis"), by the path of physiological inrcstigation, into the v^ry 
heart of the deepest psychologicw (]ue8tions.*'f 

Meanwhile, Mtlller was tciiohing and lecturing' at Bonn with extl^ordi^?icry energy. 
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* Sobleiermacher^s lu^py deflnltion of Friei^dsiiip. 

t Maller^s observations of tbe tense of vision were oondneted nneeasfngly and Injarlonslj on his eyes; and he vr»M 
wont to note any phenomena which ocoarred as he lay In the darkness, tuflil they and mmself were alike lost In 
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Uiher wm a rine-irtmer on ibe Motdle; bis father^ Mitliias MuSkx^ m shoemaker in 
giHfd etretttmitmoeeM. Hk rootbei^s name was Maria Thereaa Whtmann. J<^ was the 
eUletgt of ftre children, two of which were girls. In common with his brothen and sis- 
ter*, t^ion^ in a grea^ d^^iee^ be iiiherita;| fipm bis £itber 9 rtrikii^ phT8i<^n<Mn j, a 
stoutly 'knit frame, and a digntBe^ |>reMfnee. - From Ihs motner he deriTed a strong 
Minm of order and arrangement, an active enterprising ^irit^ and unwearied activity. 
Tltem characteristics are what achieved the wonderfal &tare of the yonng MftUer, and 
cotifimi wl^t IfiMary h nevef w^ry of reeling, tha| frt^ jgreftp^ descends throng 
ttiC niatem'al channel. Th^ boy, too, wS<' tbodghtful and rtflectfve,'tioronghly in 
earnest about all that he did, and carrying oat every undertaking with enduring perse- 
rerance. The scene of his childhood was lihely to influence his young imagination ; for 
there he saw min$ of castles to which some heroic l^end was attached, heard the 
solemn services of the Catholic religion, ^ the neighing steed and the ^rill trump which 
make ambition virtue,*^ in the troops of the First Napoleon, then in occupation of 
Coblentz. 

In 1810 the young Mtlller was seA to an ie^le seeondairej which was reorganized by 
the Prussian Government in 1816, and where; after this latter date, he found Professor 
I^utzingor, a pupil of PeslakMad^ teaeber of 'maftbematjcs^ t6 whom he acknowledges 
special obligations. At school he soon became distinguished. Mathematics and draw- 
ing were his favourite pursuits ; but he was a superior classical scholar, translating and 
explaining Plato and Aristotle, and writing Latin (it was said) better than German. 
His rare gifts were especially seen in the independence of all his efforts, the native 
strength with which he employed any piatter given to him, and the activity with which 
ho fed (without satiating) his great desire for knowledge. He greedily read Goethe, 
Hirbo was destined to ^xerci|»e considerable influence on som# of hi$ youthful works. , He 
parefuUy observed everything in field a^d forest, collected butterflies and plants, and is 
said even to have begun the dissection of animals, though he possesfsed such acute sen- 
sitivenefis that be cpuld npt <mdurp the sight of a spideri even in after years, when he 
had made important discoveries {(bput Arachnid^,, The elder MtUler, lacking either 
ambition or discernineiiLt. wished his son to be a saddler. Bi^t the mother, and Herr 
Jolmnnoi Schuize, who pad conducted our young scholar's classi(}al studies, prevailed 
that he might not be so thrown away. Oti leaving the Gymnalsiiim in the autumn of 
1 8 1 8, ho was obliged to serve for a year in the Prussian army, after whiph he entered ,tbe 
TJnivorfiitv of Bonn, The splendoui; of ecclesiastical ritual had at thi^ time evidently 
worked upon the ardent- imagination of the young Mtlller, and it was not till after ffreat 
doubt and co;isideration that he determined to devote himself to the study of medicine. 
A BtruggTe against ybnthful prepossessions is betrayed in hie isubsequeni declaration to a 
firiend, with respect to his ultimate choiee : *' Iliere I know what I havie, and whom I 
serve.'* And at flmt the reaction appears to have been excessive, though he afterwards 
retracted the saying, *' What does not ^11 undei* the knife, is as nothing," iii which he 
expressed his satisfaction in the certainties of physical science. In 1821 he gained the 
pnio g^ven by the Medical Faculty t6 the new hi^h ichool at Bonn, iti an essay on the 
respiration of the foetus. This subject had been surrounded with obs^rity since the 
time of Harvey, and the young Mtliler's dissertation is the most remarkable when we 
compare tiie author's youth wiUi his literary knowledge, his comprehensive treatment of 
t^o subject, and his various and bold experiments. In 1 822 he published, in the first 
number of the *Isis,' a treatise ^*0n the Laws and Nmnerical ReUtbns pf Motion in the 
Different Glasses of Animals, with especial Reference to the Motion of Insects and Poly- 
morea." It is curious he should have directed his attention to creatures which pecu- 
liarly exoited his disgust*: but doubtless this disgust appeared to him in itself a physio- 
logical, or at least a peyohioal prc^Uem not unworthy of solution. In the same year 
Mtlller took the affirmative in the question, ^^De Phoronomili Animalium," for hia 
inaugural Dissertation, and was created Doctor of Medicine. • At this' time, however, he 
was a disoiple of the theory of ^ polar opposites;" and indeed, according to his own 
confession, nis philosophy wa» a compound of ftll manner of conceits upon which he 
afterwards looked back with horror. 

As with many illtistrious men before him, the studies of oar young ][^pioIogist wm*e 
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flow cafri^ on wilh great ^Micnlty, hy vens^ of poverty. His ^Aei^d d^atK lefl'liitia 
fti gre^ tti^barrassment, ahd^be was inceisarrtiy ^rijggHng Witk want and -fyrivation untH 
be had eafhed for himself 'a OBtlropean "feme. Bot tbes<e things (Jid not lessen his confi- 
dence in the fntlire. itis dfligende, too, was itanaenie. He mastered every language 
te which philosophers at>d natWralists wrote ; read from Aristotle to Bacon — from Flato 
to Giordano Bruno and Spin6s^ and was xjonstantly "at work With his scalpel and his 
microscope. Tet he was an open and generous companidn, and in ev'ery sense meet for 
the " enjoyment of another^s inditidnality.'^ i 

M^ll^r was happy in the possession of one friend whe> ineelssantfy brought his daims 
to notice and feoppott befom the "niitister Vbn Att^fetein. This friend was Philipp 
Joseph Von Rehfrres, Extraordinary Go^^ernfnent Procurator of the University of Bonn. 
So zealous Indeted Was Rehfues rh MUller's^ behalf, that he even proposed to provide him 
with mohey tor hisf support oiit of the ftlttds of' the CatTi<yiic Theok>gical Faculty, and 
insisted pfa l!he political advantage Which* would arise frotn <iuch ' patronage to a natire 
of Coblenti, a town 6f only recent -Prus^ii* acquisition. These representations met 
with AiIl s^topathy ftxim the- minister.' MtlUcfr receiv€ld the support he needed, but on 
condition* that he sb6tr]d'«o'nftinuehi^sWidic8 at BeriiiQ instead of Paris, to whi6h capital 
he had tlrotight of betaWngbimself. To Beriih he accordTng^y went in tbe spring of 
1823, and ihet With the warmfest ^c^tion frohl Rudolphi, the l^rofessor of Anatomy 
and Pbj^TOk^ in thaft' University.' HettJ' he hafd-free access liot only tb the public 
musetims, bttt to the privatie library and coMections of Rudolphi, who com*pletely settled 
his pupi!'* taste fbr physical science, afnd gave him, on his refturn to Bonn m 1824, an 
English mii[irosc6pe, at that titoe of great v^lne. During his residence in the Prussian 
capital, Mflller became personally* Acquainted ^ith the minister Voti AlteUstein, and 
(what he prized n^st of all) wtth the yotinger Meckel, thein the greatest comparative 
anatomist of Germany. Birring this period h^ published nothing ; itwas one of strictly 
tntellectual acquii^naent. • On bis return to his Original university he became ajf>Wvo^ 
docenSy was elected member of' the Leopdd-Caroline Academr}% and acfted as its secretary 
until its removal to Breslau in^ 1880. 

In 1826 Miiller first alttracted the general attention of the learned world by a treatise 
on "The CbfaiparativtJ Physiology of the Vision of Man and Aiiimkls, together with 
Experiments'on the Motions of the Eyes, and on the Human Sight." Iti close connex- 
ion with this followed his l^rork oti *'^ Phantastic Visions." Both of these productions 
showed that their author had not yet passed the "philosophy-of-natttre " phase of his 
educational cftreer. He had,.in fact, fellenr under the influence of Goethfe, and was 
charmed by the poet'ri "Theory of Colour^'.*' The future fbqmder o( the experimental 
physiolo^cal movement in Germany noW speaks slightingly of ekperiment, and of 
Magendie, the French physiologist. Yet the' *Cdmparative 3Phts1ol6gy of Vision* 
contains a vast number of well-observed and' important factsr;' and MtlHer's discoveries 
on the Subject of the fiight of ittsects alone" tfiake thfe abovfe work Valuable and extraor* 
dinary. What especially attracted hinli, however, to Go^he's •'Thteorv oiFCul6urs,* was 
the proceeding from subjective Appearances; The pofet had bteeh the first'^ instate 
these in their rights as physiological phenoknttna. Mdiler maintained' as the leading 
truths of the physiolc^ of the senses, ti\e^ doctiHne of th^ 8j[>edfic enei^es. of sensitive 
substances, 'which' follows from these three facts: 1. That one and the sam^ organs of 
sensatiota, in whatever rhanner eiceited, always respond in the ^md manner; 2. That 
the most different organs of sensation, excited in the same manner, answer each in its 
own special manner;' S, That each'or^n bf sensatio* has the power, from specific 
endowment, of developing, as a fantastic sensible appearance, its own kind of sensation. 
And this doctrine, which, on the ground of experience, answers to Fichte's subjective 
idealism, oil tKe ground of speculation, led 'Mflifor (vetifvJngliis own thesis, **Psycho- 
iogos nemo nisi PhysiologUs "), by the path of ^bysiologieal investigation, into the very 
heart of the deepest psy^ol4>giceu (]ne8tioDa.^*f . 

MeanWbile,'Mtlller was teaching and lecturing at Bonn with extftiotdi»?i^ry energy. 
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* Sobleiermaoher^s tuippj 4efliiltioD of FrlencUiiip. 

t Maller^s observations of t!he tense of vision were oondncted nnceftsfngly and Injaiionsly on his eyes; and he vrtM 
wont to note any phenomena which oconrred as be lay In the darkness, niftU they and himself were alike lost in 
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father was a vine-dresser on the Moselle ; his father, Mathias MtLller, a shoemaker in 
good circumstances. His mother^s name was Maria Theresa Wittmann. John was the 
eldest of five children, two of which were girls. In common with his brothers and sis- 
ters, though in agrea^r d^gi:ee,rhe inherited from his fiUlvei; ^str^ing physiognomy, a 
stoutly-knit frame, and a '' aignMei pre^ee. ' Froiii 'Ins •' lAotoef he derived a strong 
sense of order and arrangement, an active enterprising spirit, and unwearied activity. 
These characteristics are what achieved the wonderful foture of the young Mtiller, and 
confirm whj^t Ksliory b nevef wjfeary pf reftrti1|ng,Jtkal triip jgre|tn<^si deipc^nds throijfh 
the maternal channel. Th4 hoy, to6, Sv^jj ^hortgfcnuf and rfefleUfve,' thoroughly in 
earnest about all that he did, and carrying out every undertaking with enduring perse- 
verance. The scene of his childhood vras lil^e^y^to influence his young imagination ; for 
there he saw ruin^ of castles to which some heroic legend was attached, heard the 
solemn services of the Catholic religion, ** the neighing steed and the shrill ti'ump which 
make ambition virtue," in the troops of the First Napoleon, then in occupation of 
Coblentz. 

In 1810 the young Mtlller was sei^ to ai Sc^ie secondaire^ which was reorganized by 
the Prussian Government in 1816, and where,' after this latter date, he found Professor 
Leutzinger, a pupil of Peslakisad^' ttoffber of hiaftUeimtjcB^td whom he acknowledges 
special obligations. At school he soon became distinguished. Mathematics and draw- 
ing were his favourite pursuits ; but he was a superior classical scholar, translating and 
explaining Plato and Aristotle, and writing Latin (it was said) better than German. 
His rare gifts were especially seen in the independence of all his eflforts, the native 
strength with which he employed any piatter given to him, and the activity with which 
he fed (without satiating) his great desire for knowledge. He greedily read Goethe, 
yfho was destined to^^xeroi^e oonsiderfible infiuence on som^ of hi^ youthful works. . He 
carefully observed everything in field and forest, collected butterflies and plants, and is 
said even to have begun the dissection of animals, though he possesfsed such acute sen- 
sitiveness that he could npt endure the sight of a spider* even in after years, when he 
had made important discoveries skbput Arachnids. The elder MtUleo:, lacking either 
ambition or discernirieiiit. wished his son to be a saddler. But the mother, and Herr 
Johannes Schulze, who ^ad conducted our young scholar's classical studies, prevailed 
that he might not be so 'thr6wn away. On leaving the Gymnafeiiim in the autumn of 
1818, he was obliged to serve for a year in the Prussian array, after whiph he entered the 
TJniversity of BTonn. The splendour; of ecclesiastical ritual had at this time evidently 
worked upon the ardent- imagination of the young Mtlller, and it was not till after ^eat 
doubt and co;isideration that he determined to devote himself to the study of medicine. 
A struggte against youthful prepossessions is betrayed in his isubsequent declaration^ to a 
friend, with respect to his ultimate choice : " Tliere I know what I have, and whom I 
serve." And at first the reaction appears to have been excessive, though he afterwards 
i^tracted the saying, ^ What does not M\ undei* the knife, is as nothing," \ii which he 
expressed his satisfaction in the certainties of physical science. In 1821 he gained the 
prize given by the Medical Faculty to the new hi^h iic))ool ait Bonn, iti an essay on the 
respiration of the foetus. This subject had been surrounded witti obseurity since the 
time of Harvey, and the young Mtlller's dissertation is the most remarkable when we 
compare tJie author's youth w\m his Kterary knowledge, his comprehensive treatment of 
tiae subject, and his various and bold experiments. In 1822 he published, in the first 
number of the ^Isis,' a treatise ^^On the Laws and Nmnerical Relations pf Motion in the 
Different Classes of Animals, with especial Reference to the Motion of Insects and Poly- 
merea." It is curious he should have directed his attention to creatures which peco- 
Harly excited his disgust: but doubtless this disgust appeared to him in itself a physio- 
logical, or at leaslf a pByohioal problem not unworthy of solution. In the same year 
Mtlller took the affirmative in ihe question, ** Be Phoronomili Animalium," for his 
inaugural Dissertation, and was created Doctor of Medicine. - At this* time, however, he 
was a disciple of the theory of ^ polar opposites ;" and indeed, according to his own 
confession, his philosophy was* a compound of ftll manner of conceits upon which he 
afterwards looked baek With borroi*. i 

As with many illdstrious men before him, the studies of our young physiologist were 
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flow catri^ on wilh great^^Micnlty, hy tensM of poverty. 'His ^Aei^s d^sttK left him 
in gre^'fembarrassment, aftd'be was inceisarrtly ^rtiggHng Witk want and privatioti until 
he had eartied for himself 'a Etiropean ikme. But thesfe things (fid not lessen his confi- 
dence in the fntitre. • itis dilig^ncfe, too, was itaraenie. fle mastered every languiige 
hi which philosophers atwl nattiralisW wrote ; read from Aristotle to Bacon — from JWato 
to Giord?lno Btuno and Spiif^^s^ and was constantly "at work With bis scalpel and his 
microscope. Tet he was an open and' generous compani<>n, and in e Very sense m^et for 
the " enjoyment of another'is inditSdtiality.'^ • s 

Mtlll^r was happy in the possession of one friend whe> inceissantfy bronght his daims 
to notice and fenppott before the 'mitisterVbn Aft^feleki. Iliis friend was Philipp 
Joseph Vbn Rehtiies, Extraordinary Gbv'ernhient Procurator of the University of Bonn. 
So zealous Indebd Was Rehfues rh MUller's' behlalf, that he even proposed to provide him 
with mohey for his support oitt of the ftlttds of' the Catholic Theological Faculty, and 
hisisted ph^epoRtrea! advantage Which' would arise frotn feuch ' patronage to a native 
of Coblenti, a town 6f only recent -Prus^A aequishiion. These represientatiotis met 
with All! sympathy ftxim the- minister.* Mtlllefr receiv€fd the support he nffeeded, but on 
condition' that he should co'rtftinue hi^ sWidii^s '^ Berlte instead of Paris, to which capital 
he had thought of betaWng ' himsiftjf. To Beriitt he acjcordrngfy Went in the spring of 
1823, and met Witht^ef wal-mfest ^cejption frohi Rudolphi, the l^rofessor of Anatomy 
and Phys?ok^y in thaft' University.' HettJ* he hafd-free access Hot only tb the public 
mus^ms; but to the private library and collections of Rudolphi, who com*pletely settled 
his pUpi!'* taste fbr physical soreuce, afnd gave him, on his refturttto Boil h in 1824, an 
English mibrofecfepe, at that time of gi^eat ^lue. During his residence in the Prussian 
capital, Mtlller became personally 'Acquainted With the minister Von Altenstein, and 
(what he prized m^st of all) with the yoilnger Meckel, then the greateist comparative 
anatomist of Germany. During this period he published nothing ; itwas one of strictly 
intellectual acquiit?inent. ' On his return to his original university he became ajf>ni>o^ 
docens, was elected member of 'the Leopdd-Caroline Academy, and acfted as its secretary 
until its removal to Breslau inf 1880. ' * 

In 1826 MtilFer first attracted the general attention of the leartted world by a treatise 
on " T^e Oonipartitive Physiology of the Vision of Man and Animals, together with 
Experimentson the Motions of the Eyes, and on the Human Sight." Iti close connex- 
\on with this followed his Work oti *^"Phantastie Visions.'* Both of these productions 
showed tha* their author had not yet passed the "philosophy-o^natttre '* phase of his 
educational cjtreer. He had,. in fact, fallen under the influence of Goethfe, and was 
charmed by the poet'ii "Theory of ColoAyfe'.*' The future founder of the experimental 
physiological movement in Germany now' speaks slightingly of fekperiment, and of 
Magendie, the French physiologist. Yet the' ^Cdmparative thtsioldgy of Vision* 
contarns a vast number of WelUobscnredand' impk)rtttnt factefj' and MUllier's discoveries 
on the dulject of the sight of insects alone tAake the ab6vfe work Valuable and extraor* 
dinary. What especiaUy attracted hinfi, however, to Goethe's 'Theory of Colours,* was 
the proceeding from subjective appearances. The potet had bteeh the first -to instate 
these in their rights as physiological phenokn^ua. Muiler maintained' as the leading 
truths of the physiology of the senses, the doctrine of th^ sjiedific energies, of 'sensitive 
snbfftatices. Which follows from these three htU : 1. That one and the same o*gians of 
sensatioto, in whatever rhanner exjcited, always respond ih the' sam^ ittfenner; 2. T^at 
the most different organs of sensation, excited in the same mSimner, answer each in its 
own special manner;' S. That each organ of sensatio* has the power, from specific 
endowment, of developing, as a fantastic sensible appearance, its own kind of sensation. 
And this doctrine, which, on the ground of experience, answers to Fichte's subjective 
idealism, oii tke ground of speculation, led 'Mfufop (verifying Ifis own thesis, "Psycho- 
logos nemo nisi Physiologlis"), by tiio path of ^hysiologicat inre«tigation, into the very 
heart of the deepest psy^ol4>giceil qne8tioDS.^'f , . 

Meanwhile, Mtlller was tbiidhing and lectdring' at Bonn with extrtprdinary energy. 
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* Sobleiennacher^s'bappy definition of Friendsiiipw 

t Maller*8 observations of £he sense of vision were oondncted nneesslngly snd Injorlonslj on his eyes; and he vrtM 
wont to note anj phenomena which oconrred as be lay In the darkness, nmil they and himseli were alike lost in 
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father was a vine-dresser on the Moselle; his father, Mathias MtLller^ a shoemaker in 
good circarostances. His mother's name vs'as Maria Theresa Wittmann. John was the 
eldest of five children, two of which were girls. In common with his brothers and sis- 
ters, though in a greater df gree„ he ii^heri|»4 ^P^ hjs fj^thei; ^ striking physiognomy, a 
stoutly-knit frame, and- a - dignifiei prefeeince. ' Fr^iii 'nis • motoer he derived a strong 
sense of order and arrangement, an active enterprising spirit, and unwearied activity. 
These characteristics are what achieved the wonderful foture of the young Mtlller, and 
confirtn wliftt Vi^cky ^ nevef wteary pf fei^ting,|tkal tri^B lgre|tw^s% de*c*nds throfegfh 
the maternal chahrrei ThI t)oy, too, SvBt/ thotlgkttuf anH rfeflettfve,'' thoroughly in 
earnest about all that he did, and carrying out every undertaking with enduring perse- 
verance. The scene of his childhood ^ap lil^ejly^to influence his young imagination ; for 
there he saw ruin^ of castles to which some heroic legend was attached, heard the 
solemn services of the Catholic religion, ** the neighing steed and the shrill ti'ump which 
make ambition virtue," in the troops of the First Napoleon, then in occupation of 
Coblentz. 

In 1810 the young Mtlller was serit to ai ic'Ole secondaire^ which was reorganized by 
the Prussian Government in 1816, and where; after this latter date, he found Professor 
Leutzinger, a pupil of Pe^kssssd^' ttovber of inaftliemdtjcB^to whom he acknowledges 
special obligations. At school he soon became distinguished. Mathematics and draw- 
ing were his favourite pursuits ; but he was a superior classical scholar, translating and 
explaining Plato and Aristotle, and writing Latin (it was said) better than German. 
His rare gifts were especially seen in the independence of all his eflforts, the native 
strength with which he employed any |natter given to him, and the activity with which 
he fed (without satiating) his great desire for knowledge. He greedily read Goethe, 
vhp was destined to.fxercipe oonsider^ble influence on spmei of hi^ youthful works, v He 
parefully observed everything in field aijd forest, collepted butterflies and plants, and is 
said even to have begun the dissection of animals, though he posses^4 such acute sen- 
sitiveness that he could not ^ndurp the sight of a spidfltr, evBn in after years, when he 
had made important discoveries tihqwt Arachnid®, The elder MtUie^, lacking either 
ambition or discernirieint, wished his son to be a saddler. Bijt the. mother, and Herr 
Johannes Schulze, who ^ad conducted our young scholar's classi(Jal studies, prevailed 
that h(B might not be so 'thrown aWay. On leaving the Gymnatsiiim in the autumn of 
1818, he was. obliged to serve for a year in the Prussian army, after whiph he entered the 
TJniversity of BTonn. The splendoui; of ecclesiastical ritual had at this time evidently 
worked upoii the ardent- imagination of the young Mtlller, and it was not till after great 
doubt and co;isideration that he determined to devote himself to the study of medicine. 
A strug^e against ybnthfui prepossessions is betrayed in his Bubseqiieni declaration^ to a 
friend, with respect to his ultimate choice : " There I know what I havte, and whom I 
s^rve." And at first the reaction appears to have been excessive, thongh he afterwards 
i^tracted the saying, ^< What does not ^11 undei* the knife, is as nothing," \^ which he 
expressed his satisfaction in the certainties of physical scienee. Jn 1821 he gained the 
prize given by the Medical Factdty to the new hi^h. ichool ait Bonn, iti an essay on the 
respiration of the foetus. This subject had been surrounded witti obsearity since the 
time of Harvey, and the young Mtlller's dissertation is the most remarkable when we 
compare the author's youth mm his Kterary knowledge,^ his oompreheosive treatment of 
t\)e subject, and his vaHons and bold experiments. In 182^ he published, in the first 
number of the ^Isis,' a treatise *^0n the Laws and Numerical R^lalions pf Motion in the 
Different Olasiies of Animals, with especial Refereneeto the Motion of Insects and Poly- 
merea." It is curious • he shonld have directed his attention to creatntes which pecu- 
liarly excited his disgust: but doubtless this disgust appeared to him in itself a physio- 
logical, or at least a pBychioal problem not unworthy of solution. In the same year 
Mtlller took the affirmative in the question, ** Be Phorononlili Annmalium," for hie 
inaugural DistePtation, and was created Doctor of Medioine.r > At this* time, however, he 
was a disciple of the theory of ** polar opposites ;*' and indeed, according to his own 
confession, his philosophy was* a compound of M manner of conceits upon which he 
aifterwards looked baek with horrot^. ' i 

As with many illtistrious men before him, the studies of our young physiologist were 
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tfow carried on wM great ^^Rfltctilty, ^f teasM of poyertj. His ^Aef s d^atti left hini 
In ^e^ 'Embarrassment, anci'be was incessantly rtrtiggllng With want and pirWatiqn nntii 
he had eartied for himself ^a Etiropean ftme. But these tWngs did not lessen his confi- 
dence in the fntitm riis diligencie, too, \fas itaraenie. fle noasteted every Jangn*ige 
ita which philosophers 'anki naturalists wrote ; read from Aristotle to Bacon — from Flato 
to Giordano Bruno and Spin^sil, and was constantly "at work With his scalpel and his 
microscope. Yet he was an open andgenerons companion, and in eVery sense ra^etfor 
the " enjoyment of another^s inditSduality.'^ ' i 

MtlU^r was happy in the possession of tyne friend wh<)» incessantly brought his claims 
to notice and support before the 'minister Vt>n Att^feteln. Tlifis friend was Philipp 
Joseph V<>n Rehtnes, Extrkordinary Gciv'etn'frient Proburator of the University of Bonn. 
So zealous indeied Was Rehfues rh Mtlller's' behalf, that he evcln proposed to provide him 
trith motley for hi^ support mVt of the ftinds of the Catho'lic Theokjgical Faculty, and 
insisted pn l!he pofiticai advantage Which* would arise from Siich ' patronage to a native 
of Coblente, a town 6f only recent -Prus^A acquisition. These representations met 
With Alii s^ftapathy from the' minister.* MtlHefr receivefd the stfpport he needed, but on 
condition' that he "should «o'iWinne hi^ studies at Berlin instead oSf Paris, to whi^h capital 
he had thought of betaking himself. To Beriitt he accordrngfy Went' in the spring of 
1823, and met With' tie warmest i^c^]bti6n frohi Rudolphi, the- !?rofl^or of Anatomy 
dnd Phy^iok^ in that* University.' HeW he htidftee access Hot only t6 the public 
museums, btit to the private library and c<^ections' 6f Rudolphi, who conipiletely settled 
his pnpi!'« taste ibr physical' science, afnd gave him, on his return to Borin in 1824, an 
English mibroscbpe, at that time of grieat ^alne. During his residence in the Prussian 
capital, Mtlller bi^came personally 'Acquainted With the minister Von Altenstein, and 
(what he priaed most of all) with the yotinger Meckel, theta the greatest comparative 
ilnatomist of Germany. Bnring this period he published nothing ; it was one of strictly 
Intellectual acquii^ment. ' On his return to his original university he became a j>nvo<- 
docens, was elected member of 'the Leopold-CatX)line Academy, and acfted as its secretary 
nntil its removal to Breslau inf 1880. ■ 

In 1826 MiilFer first attracted the general attention of the learned w^orid by a treatise 
on " The Comparative Physiology of the Vision of Man and Animals, together with 
Experiments on' the Motions of the Eyes, and on the Hmnan Sight." In close connex- 
ion with this followed his Work oti *'Phanta8tic Visions." Both of these productions 
showed that their author had not yet passed the **philosophy-of-tiat\ire " phase of his 
educational cfireer. He had,. in fact, ftillen^ under the influence of Goethe, and was 
charmed by the poet'si " Theory of Colours.** The future founder o( the experimental 
physiological movement in Germany now^ speaks slightingly of ekperiment, and of 
Magendie, the French physiblogist. Yet the' * Comparative iPhysloldgy of Vision* 
contains a vast number of weH-obserred and' important facts^;- and MuHer's discoveries 
on the Subject of the sight of insects alone" make the above work ♦finable and extraor- 
dinary. What especially attracted hinh, lio^ever, to Goe*he*s *'Thfeort of Colours,* was 
the proceeding from subjective appearances. The poet had been the first -^ instate 
these in their rights as physiological phenohiijna. Miiller maintaineti' as the leading 
truths of the physiolo^ of the senses, the^dofttrine of th^ sj[)ee5fic energies. of 'sensitive 
substances, which follows froui these three facts : 1. That one and the safta^ Ofgians of 
sensation, in whateter ihanner excited, always respond in the sam^ manner; 2. That 
the most different organs of sensation, excited in the same mifinner, answer each in its 
own special manner;* ». That each organ of sensatio<h has the power, from specific 
endowment, of developing, as a fantastic sensible appearance, its own kind of sensation. 
And this doctrine, which, on the ground of experience, answers to Fichte's subjective 
idealism, oii the ground of speculation, led 'MtllUr 7 verifying liis own thesis, ** Psycho- 
logos nemo nisi Physiologlis"), by the path of physiological inrestjgation, into the very 
heart of the deepest psychologicfiil questions.^*! . 

Meanwhile, Mtlller was toaOhing and lecturing at Bonn with ext|^prdin»ry energy. 
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* SobIel6rmaoher*8 Itappy dofiaitloii of FrleQclsliip. 

t Maller^s observations of the sense of vision were oondneted nneesslngly and injorfoaslx on his ejes; and lie trai 
wont to note any phenomena which oconrred as he hiy in the darkness, mftil they and himsell were alike lost in 
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father was a vine-dresser on the Moselle ; his father, Mathias MtLller, a shoemaker in 
good circumstances. His mother's name was Maria Theresa Wittmann. John was the 
eldest of five children, two of which were girls. In common with his brothers and sis- 
ters, though in a greater dagree^he ij^heritec^from his fi^et ^ striking physiognomy, a 
stoutly-knit frame, and' a • dignified prefectace. * Froiii 'Ins ' motner he derived a strong 
sense of order and arrangement, an active enterprising spirit, and unwearied activity. 
These characteristics are what achieved the wonderful foture of the young MUller, and 
confim wli)at M^cfr^r ft nevef w/feary pf reite<it}ng,Jtkal tri^ lgTe|tp#s$, de^c^nds throU j|h 
the maternal chahire!. The l)oy, too, Sv^t/ Ihodgfctfui anU rfeflelstive,' thoroughly in 
earnest about all that he did, and carrying out every undertaking with enduring perse- 
verance. The scene of his childhood ^ap lil^Cjly^to influence his young imagination ; for 
there he saw ruin3 of castles to which some heroic legend was attached, heard the 
solemn services of the Catholic religion, ** the neighing steed and the shrill trump which 
make ambition virtue," in the troops of the First Napoleon, then in occupation of 
Coblentz. 

In 1810 the young Mflller was sent to ai ^tie secondairCy which was reorganized by 
the Prussian Government in 1816, and where; after this latter date, he found Professor 
Leutzinger, a pupil of Poobatozzif ttof ber of hiaftbeiiMfttjcs^ .t6 whom he acknowledges 
special obligations. At school he soon became distinguished. Mathematics and draw- 
ing were his favourite pursuits ; but he was a superior classical scholar, translating and 
explaining Plato and Aristotle, and writing Latin (it was said) better than German, 
His rare gifts were especially seen in the independence of all his efforts, the native 
strength with which he employed any piatfcer given to him, and the activity with which 
he fed (without satiating) his great desire for knowledge. He greedily read Goethe, 
who was destined to exeroipe considerable influence on sora^ of hi$v youthful works. ^ He 
parefully observed ^verytjiing in field aijd forest, collected butterflies and plants, and is 
said even to have begun the dissection of animals, though he possesfsad such acute sen- 
sitiveness that he coujd npt ondure thf sight of a spid^^r, evien in after years, when be 
had made important discoveries albput Aracbnid».r The elder MtUle^, lacking either 
ambition or discernirie^t, wished his son to be a saddler. Bi^t the, mother, and Herr 
Johannes Schulze, wh6 l^ad conducted our young scholar's cliassiOal studies, prevailed 
that hiB might not be so 'thrown aWay.' On leaving the Gymnatsiiim in the autumn of 
1818, he was. obliged to serve for a year in the Prussian armj, after whi^sh he entered, the 
TTniversity of Bonn. The splendour; of ecclesiastical ritual had at this time evidently 
worked upon the ardent- imagination of the young MUlier, and it was not till after great 
doubt and co;isideration that he determined to devote himself to the study of medicine. 
A struggte against yionthful prepossessions is betrayed in his isubsequent declaration to a 
ftiend, with respect to his ultimate choice : " There I 'know what I havfe, and whom I 
tserve.'' And at first the reaction appears to ha?e been excessive, thoogh he afterwards 
i*etracted the sayiiig, " What does not Ml under the knife, is as nothing," iili which he 
expressed his satisfaction in the certainties of physical science. Jn 1821 he gained the 
prize given by the Medical Faonlty to the new h%h icfcool at Bonn, in! an essay on the 
respiration of the foetus. This subject had been surrounded with obscority since the 
time of Harvey, and the young Mtlller's dissertation is the most remarkable when we 
compare the author's youth mm his Hterary knowledge, his comprehensive treatment of 
the subject, and his vaHons and bold Experiments. In 18211K he published, in the first 
number of the ^Isis,' a treatise *^0b the Laws and Nomerical Relations pf Motion in the 
l^fferent Classes of Animals, with especial Reference to the Motion of Insects and Poly- 
merea." It is curious he shotfld have directed his attent^n to creatuted which pectt- 
Karly excited his disgust*: but doubtless this disgust appeared to him in itself a physio- 
logical, or at least a psyofaioal problem not unworthy of solution. In the same year 
Mtlller teok the affirmative in the question, ^^ De Phoronondili Animalium," for his 
inaugural Bissertatiob, and was created Doctor )of Medicine* At this' time, however, he 
was a disciple of the theory of ^ polar opposites ;"• and indeed, according to his own 
confession, his philosophy wasi a compound of tdl manner of conceits upon which he 
afterwards looked baek With horroi*. ' , . i , 

As with many iildstrious men before him, the studies of oar young physiologist were 
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flow eairiej on with great^Rfltctilty, "by reksi^ of poVertj. * His ikilhefh dtAih left hini 
In ^eftt fetttbarrassment, aftci^be was ineeisanWy ^rtiggUng Witb want and privation untii 
he had eartied for himself 'a European iktne. Btlt thesfe tWngs (Kd not lebaen his confi- 
dence In the fntitre. riis dilig^nde, too, Was itanaenie. fle niastteted every Jangiiiige 
te which philosophers 'atwi natViralists wrote ; read fVora Aristotle to Bacon — from Plato 
to Gi6rdiino Btuno and Spin6s^ and was constantly "at work With his scalpel and his 
microscope. Yet be was an open ttudgienerons companion, and in eVery sense ra^etfbr 
the " enjdyinent of another^s indit^duality.'^ i 

MtlU^r was happy in the p6ssession of owe friend wh<)» ineeteantiy brought bis dairtis 
to notice and snppott before the *mi6isterVt>n Aft^feteln. I^is friend was Pbilipp 
Jbseph Von Rehftres, Extrk^yrdinary Gb^ernfrient Proburator of the tfniversity of Bonn. 
So zealons indeied "Was Rehfues ii!i Mtlller's' bebialf, that be 'evc!n proposed to provide him 
with mohey for hi^ support mVt of the ftittds of' the Catholic Theok)gical Faculty, and 
insisted pn -ftie poHtrcal advantage Which' would arise from sitcb' patronage to a native 
of Gobi en ti, a toWn 6f only recent -Prus^iAifc acquisition. These representations met 
Witb AiIl sytnpathy from the' minister.' MtlHefr receiv€fd the siipport he needed, but on 
condition that he sb^ld co'nftinne bis stSiciics at Berliti instead of Paris, t6 which capital 
be had tbonght of betaking himself. To Berihi be accordingly Went in tbe spring of 
1823, and met With the warmest inception frohi Rudolphi, the- \]^ro^or of Anatomy 
atid PbySJok^ in that' University.' Hete' be hatdfree access Hot only ti> the public 
mus^tns, bat to the private library and collections' <if Rudol phi, Who completely settled 
bis pUpir* taste fbr physical' sorence, afnd gave him, on bis refturn to Bonn in 1824, an 
English mibro^cbpe, at that titoe of gtieat v!alne. During his residence in the Prussian 
capital, MtlHer bi^came personally 'Acquainted With the minister Von Altenstern, arid 
(what he prized m^st of all) with tbe yotinger Meckel, tbe?n the greatest comparative 
anatomist of Germany. During this period he published nothing ; it was one of strictly 
fntellectual acquii^raent. • On his return to his original university he became a j>n«>o<- 
docenSy was elected member of *tb« Leopdd-CatioHne Academf}% and acfted as its secretary 
until its removal to Breslau inf 1880. ' ' 

In 1826 MiaiFer first attracted the general attention of tbe learned worid by a treatise 
on " The Oomparativt) Pbysioldgy of the Vision of Man and Animals, together with 
Experiments on* the Motions of the Eyes, and on the Hmnan Sight.*' Iii close connex- 
ion wHh this followed his work oti *'^ Phantastic Visions.** Both of these productions 
showed tbat their author had not yet passed the **pbilosophy-6^natnre " pbase of his 
educational cjtreer. He bad,, in fact, ftillen under the influence of Goethe, and was 
cbarraed by the poet'si "Theory of Coioor*.*' The future foofnder of the experimental 
physiological movement in Germany now speaks slightingly of ekperiraent, and of 
Magendie, the French pby^iologist. Yet the 'Cdniparative thVsloldgy of Vision* 
contains a vast number of weH-obserred and' important facts^;- And MuHer^s discoveries 
On the Subject of the sight of inse^cts alone* tfiake the above work ♦finable and extraor- 
dinary. What efepecialTy attracted hinh, bo^ever, to Go€*he's *Thfeorlr of Colours,' was 
tbe proceeding from subjective appearances. The pofet had been the first '^ instate 
these in their rights as physiological phenoba^Ua. Miiller inaintaitted' as the leading 
truths of thephysiolc^ Of the senses, the^ doctrine of th^ sJi^edific energies. of 'sensitive 
substatices, 'whtcb follows fi-om these three fat^ts : 1. That one and tbe sam^ cogens of 
sensatiota, in whatever ibanner excited, always respond ita the sam^ mfenner; 2. T^at 
the most different organs of sensation, excited in' tbe same manner, answer each in its 
own special manner;' ». That each organ of sensatio<h has tbe power, from specific 
endowment, of developing, as a fantastic sensible appearance, its own kind of sensation. 
And this doctrine, which, on the ground of experience, answers to Fichte's subjective 
idealism, oii tke ground of speculatioti^ led 'ittllj^r (verifying Iws own thesis, "Psycho- 
logos nemo nisi Physiologus"), by the path of physiological inrcstjgation, into tbe v^ry 
beart of tbe deepest psychologicai qnestioQS.^'f ^ 

Meanwbile, Mtlller was toaohing and lecturing at Bonn with ext|*aordi|i!iry energy, 

* Soblei6rmaoher*8 Itappy (teflnltioii of Frlencbiiip. 

t Maller^s obMrvatlons of the Bense of Tision were oondneted nnoeasfngly and inJorfoiiBly on hit ejM; and he trai 
wont to note any phenomena which ooonrred as he hiy in the darkness, niftil thej and hlmsell were alilLO lost In 
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father was a vine-dresser on the Moselle ; his father, Mathias MtQler, a shoemaker in 
good circumstances. His mother's name was Maria Theresa Wittmann. John was the 
eldest of five children, two of which were girls. In common with his brothers and sis- 
ters, though in a greater degree,, he inherited from hjs fj^bhei; ^ striking physiognomy, a 
stoutly-knit frame, and' a ^ Signified pre^ee.^ Fr^iii 'lits ' lAotner he derived a strong 
sense of order and arrangement, an active enterprising spirit, and unwearied activity. 
These characteristics are what achieved the wonderful foture of the young MUller, and 
confirtn wlijat Mstory & nevef wfeary pf reikBk1ing,^tkal tri^ lgre|tp^s% dejc^iids throli j|h 
the maternal chahner. The boy, too, 'wuij thodgfcnul anH reflective,' thoroughly in 
earnest about all that he did, and carrying out every undertaking with enduring perse- 
verance. The scene of his childhood ^ap lil^ejly^to* influence his young imagination ; for 
there he saw ruin3 of castles to which some heroic legend was attached, heard the 
solemn services of the Catholic religion, " the neighing steed and the shrill ti'ump which 
make ambition virtue," in the troops of the First Napoleon, then in occupation of 
Coblentz. 

In 1810 the young Mflller was sent to ai ScfAe secondaire^ which was reorganized by 
the Prussian Government in 1816, and where; after this latter date, he found Professor 
Leutzinger, a pupil of Postokisad^' ttoebet of JoaftUeittfttics^ .t6 whom he acknowledges 
special obligations. At school he soon became distinguished. Mathematics and draw- 
ing were his favourite pursuits ; but he was a superior classical scholar, translating and 
explaining Plato and Aristotle, and writing Latin (it was said) better than German. 
His rare gifts were especially seen in the independence of all his efforts, the native 
strength with which he employed any piatfcer given to him, and the activity with which 
he fed (without satiating) his great desire for knowledge. He greedily read Goethe, 
vho was destined to:pxeroipe oonsiderpible influence on spra^ of hi$vyonth6il works. . He 
parefully observed evefrytjiing in field ai)d forest, collected butterflies and plants, and is 
said even to have begun the dissection of animals, though he possesjsed such acute sen- 
sitiveness that he coujd npt ondurp the sight of a spider, evien in after years, when be 
had made important discoveries atbput Aracbnid».r The elder MtUlejr, lacking either 
ambition or discernirie^t, wished his son to be a saddler. Bi^t the mother, and Herr 
Johannes Schulze, who &ad conducted our young scholar's classical studies, prevailed 
that hie might not be so 'thrown aWay.' On leaving the Gymnaisilim in the autumn of 
1818, he was. obliged to serve for a year in the Prussian army, after whifjh he entered the 
University of Bonn. The splendour; of ecclesiastical ritual had at thi^ time evidently 
worked upoii the ardent- imagination of the young MUller, and it was not till after ffreat 
doubt and co;isideration that he determined to devote himself to the study of medicine. 
A struggte against yionthful prepossessions is betrayed in his 'subsequent declaration^to a 
friend, with respect to his ultimate choice : " There I know what I havfe, and whom I 
tserve." And at first the reaction appears to haye been excessive, thot^h he afterwards 
retracted the saying, " What does not foil undei* the knife, is as nothing," iili which he 
expressed his satisfaction in the certainties of physical science. |n 1821 he gained the 
prize given by the Medical Faonlty tol the new hi^h ichool at Bonn, vA an essay on the 
respiration of the foetus. This subject had been surrousddd with obsearity since the 
time of Harvey, and the young Mtlller's dissertation is the most remarkable when we 
compare the author's youth wi& his Hterary knowledge, his comprehensive treatment of 
tlse subject^ and his vaiions and bold 'experiments. In 182^ he published, in the first 
number of the *Isis,' a treatise *'0n the Laws and Numerical Relations pf Motion in the 
Different Classes of Animals, with especial Reference to the Motion of Insects and Poly- 
merea." It is curious he should have directed his attent^n to'creatuted which pecu- 
liarly excited his disgust* : but doubtless this disgust appeared to him in itself a physio- 
logical, or at least a psyofaioal problem not unworthy of solution. In the same year 
Mtlller teok the aflSrmative in the question, ** De Phoronondili Animalium," for bis 
inaugural Dissertation, and was created Doctor of Medicine.. 'At this* time, however, he 
was a disciple of the theory of ^ polar epposites;" and indeed, according to his own 
confession, his philosophy wasi a compound of tdl manner of conceits upon which he 
afterwards looked baek with horrot . j , 

As with many ifldstarious men before him, the studies of our young physiologist wea^ 
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flow cair}^ on with great *fictilty, "by i^nsM of poVertj. His ^1*ef s d^sttk left'liirti 
in ^etrtfembarrassmetit, and 'be was inceisantly rtrwggHng Witb want and privation untii 
be had eathed fo^ himself 'a (Etirop^an iktne. But these tWngs did not lessen his confi- 
dence In the fntitre. itis diligencie, too, was Ttanaenie. fle naasteted every langiiiige 
te which philosophers 'at^d nat^lralists wrote ; read fVora Aristotle to Bacon — from Plato 
to Gi6rdiano Bruno and Spit^^sil, and was constantly "at work With his scalpel and his 
microscope. Yet he was an open audgenerons companion, and in eVery sense meet for 
the " enjoyment of anotlier^s indit^dnality.'^ ' i 

Mtlll^r was happy in the possession of owe friend whe» ineeiasantiy brought his claims 
to notice and support before the *mit»ist6i''V6n Ait^feieln. Tlifis friend was Philipp 
Jo8e]()h Von Rehltres, Extrkordinary Govern'frient Proburator of the tfniversity of Bonn. 
So zealous indefed Was Rehfues rh Mtlller's' behalf, that he evefn proposed to provide him 
with mohey for hisf support ottt of the ftittds of' the Cathoilic Theok)gical Faculty, and 
insisted pn ithepoHtTcal adfatttage Which* would arise from Such 'patronage to a native 
of Coblentx, a town 6f only recent -Prus^A acquisition. These representations met 
with ftiFl sytnpathy from the minister; MtlUcfr received the siipport he needed, but on 
condition' that he should co'rtftinue hi^ studies at Berlin instead of Paris, t6 whi^h capital 
he had thought of betaking himself. To Berii^ he accordingiy Went in tbe spring of 
1823, and met witht^e wat-mfest ^c^ti6n frohi Rudolphi, the- !]^ro<fessor of Anatomy 
and Phys?ok^ in that' University.' Hete' he hatdfree access not only tb the public 
museums, bflt to the private library and collections' 6f Rudol phi, who completely settled 
his pilpi!'« taste fbr physical' science, afnd gave hini, on his return to Borin in 1824, an 
English mi(irosc6pe, at that time of grieat v!alue. Duidng his' residence in the Prussian 
capital, Mtlller became personally 'Acquainted ^ith the minister Von Altenstein, and 
(what he prized most of all) with the yoilnget Meckel, tbe?n the greatest comparative 
anatomist of Germany. During this period he published nothing ; it was one of strictly 
Intellectual acquii^naent. ' On his return to his original university he became a j>Wvo<- 
docenSy was elected member of 'the Leopold-CatX)line Academy, and acfted as its secretary 
until its removal to Breslau inf 1880. • 

In 1826 MiilFer first attracted the general attention of the leartied worid by a treatise 
on " The Oohiparative Physioldgy of the Vision of Man and Animals, together with 
Experiments on the Motions of the Eyes, and on the Human Sight.*' Iii close connex- 
ioti with this followed his Ivork oil *'^ Phantastic Visions.** Both of these productions 
showed that their author had not yet passed the **philo80phy-o^-tiat\ire " phase of his 
educational career. He had,.in fact, ftillen under the influence of Goethfe, and was 
charmed by the poet's " Theoty of CoiootS'.** The future founder K^i the experithental 
physiological movement in Germany noW speaks slightingly of ekperiment, and of 
Magendie, the French phy«iblogist. Yet the' * Comparative thtsloldgy of Vision* 
contains a vast number of well-<3>serTed=and' important facts'*' and MnHer's discoveries 
on the Subject of the sight of insects alone" n^ake the above work ♦finable and extraor- 
dinary. What especially attracted hinh, bo^ever, to Goe*he's •'Thfeort of Coldurs,* was 
the proceeding from subjective appearances. The po^ had been the first -^ instate 
these in their rights as physiological phenokniina. Muiler maintained' as the leading 
truths of the physiology Of the senses, the^ doctrine of th^ 8j[)ee5fic energies. of 'sensitive 
substatices, which follows from these three facts : 1. That one and the sam^ c^rgans of 
sensation, in whatever ihanner eiecited, always respond ita the sam^ manner; 2. Tiat 
the most different organs of sensation, excited in the same manner, answer each in its 
own special manner;' ». That each organ of sensatio* has the power, from specific 
endowment; of developing, as a fantastic sensible appearance, its own kind of sensatidn. 
And this doctrine, which, on the ground of experience, answers to Fichte*s subjective 
idealism, oii the ground of speculation, led Mtllfer (verifying Itis own thesis, ** Psycho- 
logos nemo nisi Physiologlis "), by tlie path of physiological in restjgation, into the very 
heart of the deepest p8y<3K)l4)gicai que8tion«.**f , ' 

Meauwbile, Mtlller was toaehing and lecturing at Bonn with extl^ordinaty energy. 
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t Maller^s observations of the sense of ytsioh were oondneted nncesslngly and injorfoaslx on his ejes; and he trai 
wont to note anj phenomena which ooonrred as he hiy in the darkness, niftil thej and himsell were alilLe lost In 
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frqm 18j25 tp ^'83S>be general^ too^ fojur ^ifferfl^t enbj^cta in every aca(}^DQic»l pro* 
^pectus, Medicine, Specif 9ind Comparative Physiology, 0((Hnparative An^my, BiXid 
Latin Disputations. By degrees bis lectures extended not only to all the branches of 
anatomical and physiological science, but far beyond his peculiar province, to general 
pathology. His success as s^ lecturer w^ imn^ense; for, if not by the charm of his 
style, at least by tiie manifestation of scientiQc ardouj, he continuously sustained the 
interest of his audience. His anatomical demonstrations, in great p^ prepared at 
his own expense, and the tact and dignity of his inanner, attracted to the XJniveri' 
sity a number of students such. as Bonn had never before been gifted with. ' In 1826 
the government, antipipating Uie strictly legal period, made him professor. But no 
remuneration could be attached to this premature appointment, and AMlHer was on 
this account necessitated to essay the responsibilities of private practice. They 
weighed upon him, however, too. heavily, and were essentially uncongenial to his 
tastes and habits. The death of a friend ,to whom be i^ras ^ii^ in the capacity 
of physician, proved the climax of the physiologist's career as a medical practi- 
tioner. This at least is his own accoii^nt of the noatter; to which it i^ right to add 
that there were eighteen physicians engaged in practice at Bomx at this very period, 
a circumstance which would render the speedy success of a young man ea^tremely 
problematical. In, 1827 Muller married Anna feller, to whom be had already 
dedicated a^ poem^ promising her, with himself the dowry of an imnaorti^l name. 
After this event he was obliged to intermit his labours, in consequence of the suf- 
ferings which he .had brought on by his continual experiments on his own organs 
of sensation. But the comforts of the married state were greater than its cares. 
In a little tonr which he had made with his wife in a "one-horse-shay," he dis- 
sipated his m^ady, and returned home with renewed health and strength. His 
restoration left him, in more senses than pne, ^ different man. What may be termed 
the subjective-philosophical period of his life ended, and was succeeded by the 
objective-physiological period. He now evinced gre^t horror of all transcenden- 
talism, self-contemplation, and indulgence of the fancy. He eschewed speculation, 
became reserved,, dogmatic in assertion, and directed his powers of observation to 
the manifold obj^tive facts of nature^ This is the true beginning of the Johannes 
Mtlller who is so celebrated. The hidden glow whicb dwelt in th^t nature still 
shone in his .wonderful eyes, and commanded the attention •of all who looked upon 
him. But he was calm, unenthusiastic, subdued, having his volition u«der complete 
control. In the next five years, until his settlement at Berlin, Mtlller produced an 
immense number of treatises on human, comparative, and microscopic anatomy; on 
zoology, the history of development, and ex.perimental physiology. At first morpho- 
logy receives most of ^is attention^ and he devotes himself to a favourite subject, 
the construction of the eyes in invertebrate animals; then to the metamorphoses in 
the nervous system of animals, atKi herein to the question of the morphological 
importance of the gastric cord, deciding that it has its analogue in the spinal cord of 
vertebrata; an observation afterwards confirmed by Newport^s discovery that it was 
composed of an upper and lower section, the former without, the latter with ganglions. 
Mailer's most important work, on the ^ History of Development,' was pttbli3bed in 
1830; and here, for the firat Innie since 1824, he $peaks of the genert^l principles 
which guided him in investigation.* , , The essential thing, he says, is accurate ob- 
servation and experii^ent — experin^nts yielding always the same result— experiments 
in which thjC accidental or enstpirical is clearly separated from the essential and uni- 
versal. " If all our experiment^ (he writes) consisted of such observations, all future 

dreamA. He was aoonstomed to fast and enbjeot'hlm^lf to other hurtful experieHces, ia order to fomtliarlze hiroBelf 
trith the phenomena reshttlng th»r^h)m, In the shape of visions, 'apparitions, and the curiosities of seoond-frtght He 
fafid by.no means abs^lojte power, h^weyer, oyer the i^otares prising In the field of yiAlon, and was onlj ooca saooes*. 
fal in seeing for a moment a bright red. Goethe, on tha contrary, could see at will a flower, or the coloured rese win- 
dow of Gothic architecture; but such an appearance once nottoed r^tased to b^ fixed, changing like the pix>teaii 
forms of thd.Meido6C9pe. Suoliwas the difference between the .oreatlye power of the poeta«d the layoatigating 
power of the phTSiologist 

* This treatise contains the author^s obseryations on the formation of the genital organs, another of hla 
fityonrite subjects. His experiments on the structural tissue of the coroora cavernosa are veiy curious. It also 
eomprises ipaportant discoveries of, the prin[iltiTe k|dQey» In the amphlUa, ahd oft^^ functions of the ^ Wolfll)aa 
Dodies." ' ■ 
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Aeoms would be tmncceflmij : theorr would l>e a jplain tielfttioii of facts, of which 
onjB is the sequence of the othei*.*^ This is the perfection of inductile science, and 
reveals to us the earnest disciple of Lord Bacon. In 1830 also appeared onr 
author's celebrated treatise, *De Glandulamm secementium Structurd penitiori, earum«i 
que primA Formatione.' Before this time little was known concerning the glands. 
Miiller ^oWed by a series of experiments (wonderftil, indeed, if we consider his 
narrow means and imperfect instruments), that all known glands with outlets are 
essentially blind surface-involutidns ; that on the walls of these c«cal involutiotts is 
spread out a network of fine vessels; and the manifold internal arrangements of 
these struclureis are 'first of all to be viewed as so many means of effecting the 
inultiplicatk)n of secreting surface in a given space, without deriving therefrom the 
difference of the glandular secretion itself. These verities have te^vfed abundant 
confirmaUon and development from the researches of Mr. - Bowmart, Br. George 
Johnson, and others. -In 1831 Mtliler confirmed the views of Sir Oharles Bell by 
various experiments, with respect to the nervm trtptminus. At the bame'time he 
detected in frogs the existence of four bags which pulsate independently of the heart 
and respiration; they serve iii amphibia for the circulation of the lymph, and were 
denomitiaited ** lymph-heArta'* by their disooverer.* Panizxa's dissections yielded him 
the same fruits just afiierwards, 'but quite' independently of MtlHler. In ord9r to judge 
of the latter^s labours upon the blood,' th'6 then state of knowledge about ihat fluid 
inost be considered. Hewion, indeed; in Efigland, had' described the propenies of 
the blood, and had perfectly understood thfe process and phenoniena of coaguliattion,' 
so far back as 1760. But his knowledge Wa^ so in advahc^ of tis period that 
Mn^endie in 1817 called this doctrine a chimera; and so gave indii'ect encourage^ 
ment to the propagation of false theories by eminent physiologists down to Mtiller'is 
ovm immediate day. But Mtlller's taerit is that he discovered' He Wibn's doctrine, 
without knowing of its pi'evious existence, supplied it with wew support, and imparted 
to it its first influence on science.f * ^ ' 

Other eventful citcumstances made the year 1831 memorable to the German physio^ 
legist He met Humboldt and Cuvier in Paris. . Mtlller^s pecubiary position in Bonn 
bad somewhat improved, but not snffideutly to. justify his refusal of a professorship in 
iVeiburg, offered him in 1832, had he not felt bound by the tids of gratitude to remain 
under the Prussian Government Doubtless, also, he 'was looking' to the tinje when the 
death of the aged Rudolphi should vacate the chair at Beriin, which Was the first in 
Qermany. This eveUt occurred in November, 1882, and Mtlller's claims to the success- 
sion were placed before Von Altenstein, and adknowledged by that minister in an 
appointment which gav^ universal satisfaction. The following year, therefore, he 
removes to Berlin, where miiny things contribute to make His position a Very distin- 
guished one. Cuvier and Meckel biwl recently died. The *^ Archives of Anatomy and 
l^hysiology,' which the letter had editckl^ fell intk) M^ller^s. hands ; and as several othef 
periodicals dropped at this iime, he had an ample field for Ifterary achievements. Nor 
didhe fail^to tflfkeadvaiitage of it He added the words '" for Scientific Medicine** to 
the tide of the * Archives,' and seized the opportunity to lead the medical world back 
to physiology as the source of medical knowledge. ' Science was at this time attracting 
QniverBd.attehtion in Beriin. Humboldt had settledthere after his Siberian journey; 
and distinguished men in every branch of knowledge gave it a celebrity such' as Paris 
had previously eigoyed. I^ehlemm^ a brother professor, iiforthily seconded M01ler, and 
becanae his intimate friend. We find the latter lecturing in yinter nine, and afterwards 
six houts a day, conducting the dissecjtions, and holding the State exaiiiitiatioiis. In 
jBummer he taught physiology six^ comparative anat6my four, and pathology three houni 
daily. His evenings were taken up by examinations. And yet, with this intense work, 
he published, between his oall to BorHn and his death, nine independent works (amoUg 
which are M# greatest);, mi the mediciU journals :and reports were filled with essays, 
ke^ by him d^ng this entire period. Jtforeoyer, thp, •Sitzuflgsb^ric^te' of the Vienn$, 

4 Poigeii4iirr« Aantin Utk 8m ilM MtUer% Archly p. BSB. ISSOk , ' 
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^d Uie \Coj^pliei8 B0t)4M#' of th^ P)at?D Jg^ackmi^ a%<l««ll 9a mmf otbar arehivdi 
BXkd di^tipDj^ri^ w^e endcbed by artial^s from his pcoljli^ p^. 

Ttie first p^,of.JViuHer'8 * Manual, of Pfeyeiology' appwred in 163a» and He comfi^f 
tion in 1840. , Tl^ is the work which bears jtbe fviUest inipi:e8« oft his ripe manhood*^ 
the "objmpti^'e' period of bim lifevaatb^ 'Comparptivo.Pnysi^Ogy of virfoft' does of 
the ^'snbj^ive'' pbasia of his yputh» It i^ also tbe work by wbioh h0^X€ifoised tbd 
largest intlp€}n(C^e on his tirDes, auid w\th which «U.of (ia,<n*e n»Qst,famjUiMr. It wa^transrr 
lated into Franch by Joucdai^;^ it has b^en ably and faithfully rendered ioto oar ow^ 
vernacular by an apcofoplisbed physician who graduated at BerliUf/and whose recent 
appointment af» Physician to the Queen is/a^. honour tohim9elC.aitd a isuhjeci of 'con^vki^ 
tulation to. the enlfire; pro{^ioo«f If ;thi8i. great .work i^ ia.sooie seose supei^edied now» 
it still hold^ its ground as thegr^test physi^logicsd .record Qii tJbe .^e ; ^eit because of 
its own intfinsic n^erit^ and by r^fiapn of thei^paioeD^e impijdse which it gave to physio? 
logical study in tbis-and every cofntry.J; . M, Bu.Bois-S^yipQwi proudly toys of it thai 
it has, stamped phiysijDlogy as» ?tQ^' ^S<>X''S ^ Gevma^ soieno^, notwithstanding that the 
two greatest &Pts <rf physiplogy-^hie qiroiJationjof the bJo«^ and the diffefei^t functions ^ 
of the anterior and posteripr roots of therspinal msrves-^are of English origii. . It is not 
to be denied that,the^ ^Map^l of Physiology' .abovied^ iit ttittlls both el arvaugement 
and style*. MuUer hinise}^ ipdeed, was, fully, conscious lof th/^, and called the work, it\ 
jest, his ^^ Luo^berrroom of physiology." Souw of these fav^lts are inseparable from the 
nature of the subject, for physiolqgy lacks; {the epcactness of .matheinatioal science, aqd 
cannot, like it| proice^ frona ^f-evident and .ab^eady deo^eustrated /axioms* The pro* 
ffreas of the * Mauj^al' itsell^ too, spread over 8Aeb' a- ^ngthenod period) iu which 'seiein ti- 
ne knowledge was correctipg her antecede^^ that contradietioas were inevitable. Fer 
these Fea^on9 the. work is deficient in coa^pLeteness and eo-ordination^ and ratheyr 
resembles a lopsa qollection of treatises thai^ a well^arrangefi gtude-bopk. In these 
respects it contr^ts unfavourably with the * Ele^i^enta *§ of-^aJler, which is a. model of 
elegance and classical beauty, though the composition and pubtication of the latter had 
a limit of not less than nine, years. Tq what,, then, does MulleffV work ^we its great 
eminence ? Fh:^t, to the. extraordinary extept aud r^ative .completeness of the au^oc's 
investigation^; ^nd to his skill as a comparatiyo aopliomist. • Great improvements had at 
ibis time t^ea place ,in ^he ]fnv^ro(&cope» and assisted bo^ .Schwann, MuUer waa able U^ 
conduct the most f'nteresting,«^periments on the reprodpction of nei^ves, oa digestion, 
on the moven^pi^ts; of, the eyelids in 6&hr.m^ in variopa »ather wbje^ts. These* togetheic 
with the experime^it^ on aqimal and vegetable, tissoes, iqcludihg, oartUage and .bone> the 
spinfil svsteni of cartilaginous fishes, Ib^ ree^arcbes of Eulei^erg. on the. elastic tissue, 
those of , Jordan on the (then so-called) «o^ractite cellular tissue of the skin, those €4 
Miescber oP thtfii reuflion ^f bone-nwere„aU incorporated 4nto, the \ManfiaU He did 
much likewise ^^periiiientally t^ extend ^^d cor^rm the view^ of $ir X^harles Bell, with 
respect tq tlxe. anterior and postei^pr , iKxpte of:-the, spirit ne^res. Aifevourite subject 
with hij^,wi^. the voice, and. his treatn^eii^t q^ i\ in the ^ Physiology .' attracted much 
attention^ }p 193d be published, besidejs,! aseparsfte treatise on ^the. hunnani voice, with 
remar)^ 09 thejypjpe of mammalia, hirds. and a^iphibia. .Ilirext foMo^wed hi^ p^periqaenti 
on heaidng.,,,A|)d! /<>>?, t^e he Wi^ equally weU/pr^^ed. by ^atuffei as ^r those on vision* 
It is related that iiis own auditory se^se [was wic^derfnjjy sNQUte, apd .he. had e^traordir 
nary ^owcr ov^r the e;t^rnal;^d intejf^al .jpusclps ^f.the eef." TheiphyMology of thia 
sense is in this'4^y ^u^b i^ ibe ^ame.state fis Mul|er Ji^,fjt;^ut its. pathology i has been 
abundantly enriched by rood^ern re^rches.,, ;StiiI|l ^Qoreivastheaucce^of the VManual' 
owing toj^betjp^e 9,1 which it (the,|rft part, of.it^ at least) appeared, ifhe ill suecees 
pf the e^qpseriwepjt^iwbich fojfowe^. G^l»;auiV discovery- had produced greal di$cauraga' 
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fhese sheets, we tead or Dr. Balj't Ddmble mntflaeion and death.) 

1 The writer of this article was a papil of the late Dr. Todd, and knows personally the estliiiate which he formed 
•f MneUer, and the spirit of emulatiun inspijped ^y .|M Qfrmm fltMlolefflit iA Ih^kte^ «r hteidtflHi^WwHi fingUik 
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ment amoig^ experinxntolBtB. " Ounnrliad tlKB directed nniTenal att«ntJoB to the Irwb 
of fonn in aflimatcd suture. But iio.BtartUi^ tlieoiyon "tha origin of species" had 
sriMfl, ftnd morpfaology did not ewily nnito with theoretic eSperimentAlism wi^oat tiie 
blending wiwd of' Darwin, Thus comp&tatiTe anatomy wbsi advMiaed, and theoretic 
science was defeaU^ hy. organic nature, .In Germany, taof had been initiated the reign 
of the fafee «iBtB»l pbiloaiphy ("favoured 1^ the reaction against tbe fiellebism of Goetbc)^ 
to which the worpbokiglcal school in part fell a'prey. 

Thus the first portion of the present century i» a blank leaf in the history .of phyai< 
ology. Even the greblieit dnoovevy since Harvey, the differential' spinal root*, waa put 
feftii theoretically, and yean elapsed before Bell hioiael^ Ma^endie^ B4clard, and Miillei 
gave the clearest d«mdnetralioQ of its truth,*' .But the revolatimi w« gradually being 
prepared; on til ndee more exact invest! gatioo was being demaioded. Magendie in 
iVaace, Parklnje in Gcnuahy, led tiie -mmj back to pliysiologicai experinaent; and noH 
UtHer, hie earlier opinion* being qui tei changed, .seco'uded their eCTorta, and stood forth 
as the great >chainp}on of indiMtios in-the inve«tigatioa of natare. Nor«as the success 
of Uuller's most ooaupvehensive literary production otherwise than indreated by hie 
known character foriearletS'Tasearchaad striktDgaceuracy. iHe is never ashamed to 
confess ignorance ; he despises no mode of' inquiry ; he has preference for no -particular . 
method. Morpholf^ in the widest sense, physics and chemistry, subjective experiences, 
patholc^ — all are' called to his aid, and lend ttieir contributions to the universalis of 
nis physiologic record. Thus his book, witii which Dr. Baty has familiaTized us (and 
not the least valuable part of iffhich are Dr. Bajy'e own notes), qoustitutcd, so to speak, 
an epoch ; and Ufiller claims to stand at the very head of the experimental school, 
because, like most i^eforuiers whose conversion Irom early errors makes their zeal against 
those errors so intense, he laboured witJt passionate ardour, and still Telaincd a measure 
of primitive alloy. For instance, he always remained a "t^talist,*' aiid never lost sight 
of that idea which dignified its disciples with its name, in alt his researches into the • 
phenomena of orgaijic nature. . That is, he believed in the existence of a simple vital 
energy quite different (rom the' physical and phem 
no fixed seat, diyisibtc. into innumerable portions, 
death, orthosppoarance of death — "latent," but i 
by some, that the great physiologist raade the 
clearness with whi^ be stated it and essayed' t^ 
did not satisfy one who had reacted ao age w)ien 
and who might be excused for still fostering a 
inilitate a^ipst experimental ex^tness, ui- dwa 
scientific labour, In considering, Milller's cliara 
character whose fearlessness gave it 90 mu<5h weigl 
possible to do him justice, unless we first divest tn 
fold aids by wliich experimental inqiiiry is now si 
have elapsed since the active , experimental per 
however, how enormous have been the strides' dt 
science 1 Nor ijiast we overlook the structure of h 
of mathematicat conceptipu and division of probU 
we call the sestjietjca of experimeqt Hia method 
ries. Hesi«aug at once, to his object, heedless 
■pleteneBses of thu ' process which rendered his acq 

Duriug ^c yews when MtiHer was pubUshii 
oigaged m many other works. In 1834 ue unde 

• Tbers bu hbtbt, we telleffl, b«ii inr qneaUon u to tbe prlorllv nf canceptian m ilmoTerr of tb»t plmlolo- 
tlaltnitbh«raillMleUt« arft1betnforll#<irm MtpWldiMftUmMrtaBtlotilMgt^ai MKIoaiDobdInDU. ■Pb* 
nt^ect KM iblr dlscDwcd In th« BilU^ ind Foni(n QuuUrlj SstIsw fbr Jin. IMO, >nd both ilia of tba qu». 
Uon fairly uiillmpuUilly Matad. U. Pabolt-BeTnuiDd, Id tbe l^oge before D>, glTe> > pnoedanM to Uoollei— « nre- 

•Mmu wbTcktoaBt^C^AMntKdbtAcifnttdMu H. Btcind'^iVMkar* Arsur fUoF^iniU.vbd'P^tMt.iaO'atd 

Mhenontiiuiia«4sUlnblod«fri(«folfbM'MWRR^'«kpiJtlmellt9lutaiuttt«lrinlaiiMal« 
■'I<eBein«rlen(!«i'do'U.Gb.'B«n;MHIw dn M: Uifeadle, at '1e> mlsimw 'prapriH,'oM rialnttMit Mttanitr*' qn«iu 
*idin» pMt4n«i>[*'«U*ftfrft mMkin est iotMiIIiW,*!'!* nblntt»it«i1*^'^ "i^nilK* ' A-nternktm td ^rCkarlei^BelM 
tnt UMT emwihM U'liIMhAMMlV eMiOnMd <tlnii)|h:)mt MrUriiy md npntimtUviilVi bU ^ixn OatrMtU 
dlKcretr. b«for« HwendUW (tysin dbtfttdtfluMd bU etper&ecttiA teoots.' ' (B«e Biil^ iMHUtlM M HnttlM) 
•Mond ^tkHi, vol L p. MO,) "f ' . -I '-^ . . . ■. fTiT . f , 



progress of anatomical and physiologioal ecieiice, which was hj no xaeans a mere ehro* 
nicle of results, but contained his judgments thereon. He conducted inrestiffations on 
the structure of tumours^ demonstrate their development from cells, and tibe ncarlj 
identical composition of normal and abnormal tissues. About this tftne, also^ he entered 
into most friendly relations with the Scandinavian anatomists, Eschrioht and Ketzius, a 
circumstance which in some measure compensated him for the atlitoks which he met 
with in Germany from the jealousy of less successful nrahk This firieudahip ^lasted till 
his death. ^ 

The year 1840 is an era in Mttller^s life, for he then <)ompleted his / Physiology ;' and 
henceforth he was much less occupied with purely physiological snbjecta. ■ He now 
stood forth as a pure morphologist, and, indeed, the first of his time* This 'change in 
his career was marked by the production of extensive systematic zoobgieal: treatises 
He wished to find a system which should unite the practical advantages of ^tbe artificial 
with, the theoretic advantages of the natural* The joint system of mammalia of Arts- 
totle and Linneus approached the nearest to his ideal ol what'a system really should 
be. He sought for some known or unknown characters that might al onee^deteroduei 
by their relation to the eintire oi^anizfttion, the natural reiationaaip of all the creatures 
. in which these characters should betray themselves. 
,■ . ' .'..>.>. 

^^ G<»nparative anatomy,*' says Miiller, ^* leads in its complete foi^ to such necessary conse* 
qner^es, tha^ .expressions may be found for organizations which are like the jexprei^ioiis of an 
equation. If tfiese expressions are foai\ci, the unknown qQaj;itities n^ay in ft < given case, as in 
an equation, be reckoned from the known.^ ■ ' 



The examination of various museums required for Muller's * Systematic Description 
of the Plagiostoma* led him, in company with Henle, to Holland and England, in 1837, 
^ where he was much fited. His celebrated discussion on the smooth" shark or dog-fish 
' of Aristotle is well known. Aristotle had declared that among the shark genus there 
were both fish (ovipara) that deposited eggs (spawn) and (vivipara) that bore live young; 
an(J among the latter there were some that had the foetus united with the uterus by a 
placenta, as with mammalia. Although the Danish anatomist, Stenonis, had made a 
similar observation on the coast of Tuscany in 1673, yet no one believed in the yaXsog 
\sTog of Aristotle. Mtlller had already observed some years before in the Ca^rdharias a 
foetal attachment to the uterine walls by a yolk-bag placenta (Dottersack, placenta). 
After much investigation Herr Peters, at last, in 1840, sent from Nice a ttumber of 
Mustelus ova, in which was observed a union of the yolk-bag placenta with the uterus, 
similar to that obtaining in the CarckaricLS, From this it was evident that there were 
two kinds of Mustelus in the Mediterranean, easily t6 be confounded with each other, 
one of which belongs to the live-producing sharks (Vivtpq^ra aJtcott/ledona) without pla- 
cental attachment, the other with attachment. The reason of the obscurity iti which 
the subject had hitherto been wrapped was now obvious. One set of obfinervers had 
found the Mv^telus vulgaris: Stenonis, and probably Aristotle, the Mustelus Icevis^ or 
Pence palombo, MoUer was now able to thoroughly elucidate the generation of sharks 
and ray -fish ; and, having from the very first regarded Aristotle with peculiar venera- 
tion, he was proud of erecting a monument to the accuracy of this early observer.* His 
next performance was to clear up the obscurity which surrounded the Ganoides ; and 
his investigations established their proper plac^ among the orders of fossil fishes. In- 
deed, he now took his position among the first ichthyologists, and began, with Herr' 
Troschel, the *^or8B Ichthyologies,' of which work, however, only three patts appeared 
between 1845 and 1849. Ornithology in like manner received nluch of MUllei's atten- 
tion, especially the system of the passerine birds. This was the last great contribution 
which he made to the knowledge of living vertebrata: He next entered upon palseon* 

* *t But in tbMB «b«rkft wbioh an amootb and cfilkd >«*?( ^e «▼» li« m In t^ 8«]rl]i«in l>«hr«ei> the oTidQei% 
Wb«n they mamu«U from the ofinr they enter f eeh of the two OYidQeta^ Md the embryos trf there d#veloped, am 
wnbilioal eord oonoeotiBg them with the weUs of the uterine wsiXji fo that after the f yam (the y eUc) it ooDeumed, 
lihe embryo appean to haye thf aaaie relaUon to the pareat a» in ^na^rupeda. A loof lanbilieal, cord is connected t« 
the lower pwi of th» ntorut by means of a body Uho a plaeeotis wbiwl «t Ua other extrtmiiar tt la Jittaehed to th» 
mbryo, aboot the middle, whoM ^TUyer Uea.*^-AriatoU<« : ^iii»t^ hfii^ ToL tI. pw IQ. 
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t9lo^« At thi9 tune th^ ' HjilnMrcIulA,' a ffigantic sef^-serpont, was beiQg, exhibited in 
Qermany. Of tl^ creatoress true fon» the1earDe(ji were not agreed, ^y isoixie it had 
vr^ingly been placed, among the Saorians. MuUer, aiier iaunenae labour, succeeded in 
reeovering the skull, gradually put together the whole skeleton, and described the Zeu^ 
glockm cetoides. It is to be regretted tiu^ he has left no sketch ^ th^ ^* monstrum hor? 
reff^dum, ingens»'' and the more so as it is known he contemplated a monograph upon 
the subject.* 

Our author continued to keep up his interest in PaliBonU>k>gy ; but his subsequent 
studies were ohiefly direcjbed to iuveiiebrate creature The description, pf the Penta^ 
krinta caput Jfeduim ; inquiries into the syeftem of the AsUriacfas; thje discovery of the 
Plutem paradqxm (so named by him because of its rei»emblance to an ea^l with dra* 
pery thrown over it); these and numerous other nucros<y>pic observations fully occu* 
pied him. We find him at Heligoland^ at Qstendi ai Marseilles, at Nice^ between 1846 
aid 1849^ and alw^s for scien^fijC purposes. The result was that he giave a complete 
exposition of the JSchinodm'mata^ and their transformations. On the subject of the 
change of generation supposed to> be involved in tbese processes, Mu)ler expressed 
himself with great caution. In order to do full justice to his investigations, it ^lust be 
remembered that he lived far from the coast, ami that the larvm of the echinodermata 
are only to be had in certain states of water. The minute structure of this Cycloneurose 
sttbrkingdoDci was esteemed by the. great physiologist himself to be the most difficult 
part of companUive anatomy ; but be succeeded in expounding the whole subject, from 
fossil remains and living spepimens*' In the midst of his studies therein occurs the 
sdentific episode of such gr^at ipteresf^^^-the production of conches in HolotkurioB, Miil- 
ler, in fact, discovered: that ih^.Synapta.digitata g^ves birth, to a, .^on^^Ao, which he called 
JSntocancha mirabili^^ This is much the same as if he had discovered that a mouse 
had brought forth a butterfly ; and of course this revolutionary iaci threw the entire 
world of naturalists into a state of the greatest excitement But the excitement was by 
no means joyful ; it was the rather painful, disquieting, and humiliating. Miiller saya 
he felt as if he could no lons^r believe the evidence of his own senses. He could notr 
understand this ** witchcraft He felt the ground on jvdiich he had been stimding all 
his life shake under his veiy feet; and saw no way out of the many difficulties which, 
the new revelation involved. And so^ after numerous attempts to arrive at a satisfac^ 
tory concltt^on, be depid^ that these conchse must be parasitic*, lu no other way could 
he save the prinoiples of zoology. But this compromise could not satisfy him. It seems 
^ if he.pow became afraid of the subject ; and thougl^ be went again to Trieste (where 
he had made the discovery) ij^ 3852, it was only to investigate generally the £chino^ 
dermata. l^e did, jioi answer any of the questions wbicbbis <iiscov<^ry respecting the 
Stfnapta occasioned. It is probable thai he purposely avoided this; for he did not 
feel himself y<^ung enough to face the overthrow of all his principles, a circumstance 
which must have rea^ultedt had he been compelled to adopt,, any other explanation of 
the prodi^ction of the i^nchse than the parasitic theory. In 1854, he closed his invea^ 
ligations on the development ^ Echinodennata, and they brought him abundant dis- 
tinction. Pe received the Copley medal of the Royal Society, and the Cuvier prize of 
the University of Paris, , > 

It is impossible to giye., any tiling approaching to a consecutive detail of Mtlller's 
scientific labours and literary productiveness. It is equally inipossible to narrate any 
events concerning him which are not for the more part connected with the conception 
and execution of his greiat works. There are a. few incidentSi however, which we will 
place before our readers ere we pass our opinion upon his scientific researches in their 
foil comprehensiveness and entii^ety. MUller's frequent journeys were, with few e^scep* 
tion^ for purely scientific purposes. In 1841 ho was» invited to succeed P^Hiager at 
Munich, but refused Three times he wes dean of the Unive^ity of Berlin, and twice 
rector — the last time in the eventful year 1848. He was coiis*^rvative 4n his view% 
though by no means a poli^oian. He only expected art and science to flourish in 

' < I » i • * 

* 8m Tm^MfljUoM oC tii« GmMmI 8oci«M of London* Mmfl sartM, to), ti. p. TO, ifoot-noto ; Alio ^^oMster^t 
SlMiie UntSenaoMDg dos Zenglodon stobi ubUr <lein 11101: **Plo LlUratiir nober BjdrtLfahosr in dor nk1Ie*0choB 
•WpjiiiliealiuyatNgrtnttg. J1tfl^lSiT,l»ilIl<:■ ' 1 u 
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peacefnl times, and therefore looked with Buspiieiot] oncLanges and the growth of 
poHtical pHvileges cunong the people. A street tow, for insUmee, be regarded moeh as 
he would bftve done an hmute m his owtf library or muBOditi. 8aoh tbings were not to 
be tolerated. As a ebild towards its par^i, be: felt towafrds the Gorernntetit of his 
country. In the revolnt/ioB of 1848, Muller bwi with his own hands to give deferteire 
weapons to the university yonth, to moderate their* excitement, atid to lead them. His 
eloquence was not of the peculiar kind adapted to such a work, and in the discussions 
incidental to that dangerous period, he U^^r^fore played but « Very subordinate part 
Some wished, after the ^xanple of another O^nUaA ^ capital, to noake the university 
building the centre of piarty convicts. MttUer, tn his alarm, »im&d with a sword, kept 
watch day and night befote the door; and by his irna bebaviofir as a citizen, thrust 
back many W\io cared nothing for him in his osrpacityof reeior. All agree that he 
showed great contempt of 'dangerr, and behaved with honoar and a most e^silted sense of 
duty. This state of things tasted sevety months, dm'ii^ which MtlDer still tnabaged to 
work and study. Th^ 'sword did not altogether sapertede tiie scalpel. At the endlof 
his rectoratfe his health wlas obtiously beginning to suffer, and he was- 'compelled^ ten 
obtain leave of absence from his professional duties hr the winter. So eag<er was he to 
be gone that on the very day when his rectorate leased he lefk Berlin for the Rhine, 
afterwards visiting OsteWd and Marseilles, whefe he restored himself, physically and 
mentally, by inhaling the breezes and contemplatilag the wohaders of the sea. In gene- 
ral he had only had nis holidays for sea^sttidies ) but he had vnanaged somehow in eight 
different journeys to visit all the coast of the North Sea and Baltic ; in eleven journeys, 
likewise, that of the Adriatic and Mediterranean; from' Triifeifte te Messma ^nd OetteJ 
Twice in thes^ wanderings his Hfe was in extreme danger ; once, in 1868, when crossing 
Ae St. Oothard he was thrown down a precipice by the upsetdtig of the carriage; 
once, in 1836, when the steamer in which he had left Christiansand was run into by 
another vessel, and sank in ten minntes, whereby half of the ninety persons on boara 
perished. MiiUer managed to float until he was picked up by one of the boats. The 
horrors of the scene made so deep an impression npon him, that it was not till long 
afterwards that he could dispel ' the tragfc picture fix)m his mind. 

If we consider the great physiologist's performances as a whole we at^ at once struck 
with their prolific character. Tho number of his indelpendent worki amounts to twenty ; 
of his lesser treatises and essays to two hundred and fiftyl In fact^ for' Something like 
thirty-seven years he pubKshed, one year with another, ^vert seven* we^eks, a scicntiftfe 
dissertation of fh)m three to 'five printed sheets, with ftoiA one to three plates drawn by 
himself. And even if he-does not sui*pass all naturalists in the quantity, certainly he 
does in ihe. extent and ** many-sidedness " of his achievements, fialler 'alone can be 
compared with him in this respect, and in Halter's time the- domain of organic natural 
science was much less extensive than in MiiHer's. If it was difficult to detect the 
thread of unity throughout the latter's works, their univetsaHty is, "at least, admirable. 
This universality did not arise from the vanity of showing to the world his unrivalled 
capacity for multiferious hrrestigation, b«t ralher from the bumitig impulse of his mind; 
from his craving for knowledge, from the towering ardoiir' which made 'him, Hke a 
falcon, look down from an eminence on the wide-spread country, ithd yet lose not the 
power' of centralizing the keenest gaze upon any particular point. He was (as Pro- 
fessor Huxley said of him) not , only the <3olumbtts but the ' Cortez of this ■ new World, 
who took possession of all its treasures. Or he was lik^ a great con(j«^ror who cannot 
rest while there remain peoples and kingdoms 'tfnsubdwed. H4 appropriated at once, 
and exacted allegiance from, evfery hidden terriUdry of sci^nc*, but so ap^opriated it' as 
to change it and stamp it with* his own characteristic dib. 'Morer than any naturalis/t 
since HallcJr; Mftller nndenstood exstctly wtet had been' done iip to his own ' time^ and 
what remained to be done to give completion t^bttt half-discovered truths,* His insirfrt, 

fained by personal experience, int6 naturi, and into th^e* best ' toeatis of ' investigiitifig 
er phenometia in particular ^Ids of science,' gav^ him a i^ost i*eliable judgment^ and 
therefore made his opinion most valuable. He did not, indeed, keep this commanding 
position, t9 the etid. But ybo, shi^ ^Wf Win if h^' tetjH^ted before' ;til)e vast^ '^^ 
which liimseli had conjured up, to ground on.Wli«i;h/ Wi£aiikwmi>f».€^^ gptrn'oif 
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the extent a^ vacNltgr of MUlIer'e Inibeuro, it cunoot H ssid thftt kct wi» ^«ak anf wI}«hi 
a»:BD inKeiitigatori • AQai}jr«(^ knOiw{«dg^tft«d eAfreQlnreMenirig wer^ the ftUbstFatuoi of 
all bis workv >Tbo BUolWr of ,pMi^>v0!facte wbieb bei ibn^ugllti to ligbt m diflSsfORt terri^ 
torioi afirpAaseg representatiofi'} .^»d' very deldom hm uny eitror ilifact^ or ^en taiperfeof 
eWrKatioD,rb£ten Wugbt to bis<chargev alth^u^ (^iwe bav^ preivtoooly' io^imafced) hia 
eUperimeD^ yfexGf fcequontly «<t first rough and 4aficteo6 in tf nutieUrio inroportidii& He 
keew;tbe gr«i^trvf(Kke of oiii>j^ve trath^ atid'tbcorciiore bad hutliitlo fiftitb* If be doobted 
till bo bad'ii^edi^^Qted/oii jthk priooif^Q-' equally with re^peet ito bis own expeiionces 
aad tkbse of oftbera. It I9a9 bia ruloi to ivv^stigaito witb bis owb giood' ey^s tbree iimea i 
a^r tb^ firatidiscoytery^ ho investigated for.tbel s^oiui< Unui wiben be Was ocinMnitting 
bisobsomatioiis t^ pa^er; .and fo(r 4»bo tbird'time,.wbile bis M13S« ivaeein the hands of 
the prifttedr^ to Whom J^I/UUer's ehanactars/aBd/eorreietcoQS werb « oonnplioated affiiotioot 
It baa. been soen tbatMLuUe^ bad gi^eat «apaeily;ifo# oonflinuous labOuf, great* skitt and 
iad^sli^^ gr^at mel^od^and jodgnaont* ^Itishould^be ^ddied^ tbat he #»b tgifted with a 
retnarkablet mtemovy. Thja filoully^ iiMbeedyf.Waaao itriktng (aa we beiiove <it is with 
neariy, all gp^tttien^thait oae* wonders less 'at tWinuieb he didv i^ irefleedjig< upon th^ 
little time which .bo could, really oaU his owa^* amid his kioefisant ledures.^*' It is a 
lyenderful cortaiknoat of .labour Xqi once 4j^rve^^tj -and Hhon ^ave it ^always- at 
tomrxt9>nd — to know a tbiqg and thea remembee it for ever. Thjareiia only one oircum** 
stance which lessees our* eoDc.eption of^MiU^av*st«prd4Mbivene8S((and^ that eirouoistance 
expinin^ {tvhat we hi^vie belope ; indit^ated) thfd iijavdar land "discnrsive -t^baraoter of hiA 
Uteirai^ works* , , lie was aingularlyi mdififeiient to the toittal eolnpletion ofwhuthe bad 
conoeWed and ju/ a great nnefiauj'^ .eneeuj^; • Though .fintepeatted in general literatnt^ 
and 4nv and hiniself a skil£al draughtamaa of aditoniicAl: subjects- (hftving^ too, been onco 
subjecttto Goelbe^s in&uei^ce), MdUeir Was. not aa iarti9k'i& tbebighes* sen^ ofitbat 
eiLpreaftivo wovd;'.for be eared only lor .the Essential, Isiiid having ohoe aeoured: this he 
did i^ot troikble himself about the proportional execution' and oomplet^oa of subordinate 
parts« By^ ibis he .saved much tune, but unquestionably lost sonue infiaenoe; Yet ke 
eould oertain^y write Jn oJiQeUenti style, as be showed,: for instance^ m,^is/Bet>ort of ihi 
PregresB of Fatboiogical Anatomy hi 16di5^/ and in passives «f his ^ Physiology.'' But 
be was often Idareleiia in this rsMptct. His^greM aikxiety was to tise suich' expressions as 
eonkl laot be mi^uoderstood^aQd .for tbi& re^^n he would avoid: (the use of psonouMi 
repeating the substantive... In describii^ forms be not seldom reisorted! to striking oooif 
parisonSt, partly ^bowing tbci richness of hiaiioiaginaltott, partfy* his observation of evis^y- 
day objeeta^aroand Jiiok Bad hci lived aiiM^fig a pedple more nnder the influence ct 
ttsitbeiMc ivdppe^iops, bet would, like Cuidecyihave becOnse a malteti of the a^ientifio 
stylet Aa it i% Ilia introduetions .foi} t^e mOre past read wdl^butaa soo»as he gels into 
hia $abjeet tecbniQlditiei multiply^ ;ft>reig« w^<^s and idioitoitliioken^ and it is obvious 
that .tine autboo'e i^nsiDess is to icnpart as quickly as posiirbio his resiilts' with littla 
refe]{eAe»/to syjUmetry 4r aUriu{tiv6niese« f i- , 

It'ha^^^eM feio^arfaed tbat^ with all bis labours, Mailer miude,! proj^riy speaking, 
BCi pb)fsiologioal >4itcover0^ of [the first vank; noiie of tfafese' observations which, at 
oneoinewiand of itaal import, be^r fpr -eter the name iof their ducovever. Thd 
di»tdctioDt ofi tboflyiasph^bearts, tbe b^eh arteries of the corpora, cavernosa of Ihd 
peaiS) and the. oh^ndinn) are iKot of this kind« Tho reflex nsotioas^ the fonctioos of 
tbe.anteiior and. posterior spinal -roots^ the constitution dfthe bloody are = not purel]^ 
his. He did but deinopstmto (perfeetiy w^t. had 'before been denonstrated bat 
imperfdetly, and statnpitbe ^ka^ertaintiest thereof with the positive impress of hta 
experiUientai g^nins^ . £v6o :th0 develop«MOtiof<«th^ eohusodetmataiis mbre an «xpan4 
lion oft the! 4oetri|lefofi.ebAngeiofi^taendion aiBki/m^tateoiipbosef^ a new principlbi 
▲11 thi/i) ie so £sr itruo) butt the /circwttstanOe '^detfaeta faiit Jittle from: our author^ 
gireat aod.wiq^estioned iam^4 It may be allowed that he generiklly rather execvteA 
what o^ero &ai impi^rfectly eonoei^ed^^tban: gavel //bitth to. fruitful* thonghts an4 
theoriea of.h[a own. -Mtlller's praiad is, jibat her tarned'to the; best ^cosrat jnaitedl 
which ,wa$)jie«dyJK)nhis^andM!Utilised what, others jhad diacoveced, got'resttite<th6re4 

* Orfliirs xnemorr was eananr renianable, as slibwn lii nis wonderral tootiney wUh respect to ohemlcal eqiiiYaleiitiL 



from in the shortest tinier and then passed on with spirit and oftwearied application 
to some other field of observation. BisooTeries of the highest rank may fall to the 
lot of a comparatively insignificant inquirer. That MUller had not thiis good fortune 
is no more his faalt than it is the fault of a merchant who has become rich by 
industry and enterprise, that he has not won the great lottery-prize. But discoveries 
of the first rank are also made by unremitting search in one direction, and so mul- 
tiplying the possibilities that some great ^ find" may offer its^ either hi the sphere 
of observation or of thbnght. Hiat MUtler, being what he was, should have missed 
anch a "find" furnishes additional evidence of the truth that no man can be ^as 
deep as he is broad, aid as broad as he is deep." If at the time when his pro- 
ductive powter was at iti maximam, he had limited himself, as he did afterwards, 
to one fields and (accerding to Schiller's advice) more concentrated his energy, he 
Vonld not indeed have coined such masses of gold, but h^ would have discovered 
more brilliant jel^elii. It is not, for instance, to be imagined that, if he bad per- 
severed a JittJe longer, he would not* have understood the binute structure of the 
kidneys, of which he had already found the simplest type in the Myxmoides^ vnikk 
which Mr. Bowman, who was afterwards successful^ was unacquainted. 

In thus missing a discovery of the highest mark, Muller presents another striking 
resemblance to Haller, with- whose comprehensive learning, reforming influence, and 
commanding position, in the middle of the last century, the German physiologist and 
his surroundings are to be compared. Without being suspected of what Lc^ Mac- 
aulay terms the " fhror biogranhicus," we may affirm that Mttller's fame will i^rpass 
Haller^s in time to come : not oecause he in a period of greater knowledge was com- 
paratively as learned and universal as Haller in his, but because of his superior judg- 
ment. Most of the views advanced and defended by Haller have long since been relln* 
Quished : they have been swatnped in the flood of sounder science. Not so with Muller. 
He has generally been right ; numbers of his conjectures have since been verified, and 
the objective portion of his labours has scarcely ever been dispnted for its accuracy. 
For he had learned to think with nature's mind, and to observe with nature's eyew It 
is more than pro'bable that numy triumphs yet await his name in connexion with the 
subject with which he had busied himself. Such is he by the side of Haller. Oougk 
pared with the Frendh naturalist Ouvier, we must put into the scale of Mtiller his 
variety and richness-^into that of Cuvier his simple greatness. 

We must not omit to allude to Miller in his special capacity ^^f teacher^ in which he 
Exercised so large an inflnence. He had no natural eloquent, and his inaugilral efibrts 
in the professorial chair were by no meieiDS of the most promising. Yet bis lecturee 
were soon reckoned among the best of the University. His manner was cold, but it 
was evident that he had a thorough knowledge of i his subject, and the coldness did not 
serve to conceal an undercurrent of real earnestness. His sentences were' simple, per^ 
sipicuous, and unadorned, and so correct, that they might have been printed 'wi^ little 
or no alteration. In this respect they eontnuited favourably with mwxj of his wrttiti^ 
to the involved and unsymmetrical character of which we have before alluded* He 
had great control over^ >his class, and his ^piercing eyes, which ranged over the 
bearers, would fix themselves upon a stranger, even to his embarrassment.* Like 
the accomplished Professor of Anatomy to our Royal Academy, MUller was a great 
^master of drawing on the board. It was no little pleasure to see him produce some 
animal form step by step, till it Was before you in its full perfection. By this rare 

flft he more than supplied the want of those designs and illustrations which in 
ranee and England are usually hung round the walls i>f the ' lecture-room. He had 
always a narrower cirele of pbpils who gathered more immediat^y round him than 
tfie larger circle who heard his public lectures. And to that narrower circle, whose 
Inembedni manifested a special interest in scientific study, the Profeisoi^s manner waa 
even affectionate and paternal, while to those who were idle and indifferent, his 
bearing was almost unfirtendly and repelling. To feel Muller's eye upon one waa 
the greatest stimulus to exertion. It was a magic influence which carried away all 
but the most worthless. Delightful «rere the moments when he relaxed in general 
conversation and cheerful jest It ia curiooa thai one who bore ao great a name 
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and inttnioted so aiuay stadentsj never eongbt to fetter t^em with scholastic, indi- 
Tidnalify^ He did |iot set himself up to be the fonnder of a school, nor ^ould he 
resort to the favourite word ^ disciple.'* And yet he has been the founder of many 
schools of investigators of organic nature, who seek to elucidate her wonders with 
his ardour and spirit. MUller may be said to have created tbe now fine anatomical 
museum at Berliti, for he Sound in it 7000, and left in it upwards of 19,500 pre- 
parations. Here he spent much of his time, and laboured abundantly. His zeal 
accumulated objects for every section, and his arrangement of those objects was 
perfect 

Like Jacobi, the great German physiologist conveyed to every one the impression 
that he could have been equally successful in any other field of human activity. 
The traits of character which gave this universal indication were certainly such as 
to justify the speculation; for to the wonderful memory before alluded to he had 
great knowledge of men and manners, great foresight and resolution, a strong sense 
of order, which, in respect of time,^ yielded the happy development of punctuality* 
MUUer always succeedcnl whore h^. willed : he would never will where be thought 
he could not succeed.'*' What struck observers most with regard to him was his 
great reserve. Except, by surprising him at particular moments, one could only see 
the caln):^ expression of an energy which was tinctured with a sort of melancholy, 
as if he were conscious, like the son 0|f Peleus, of the little time which he had for 
achievement. Strange contradictions were united in his inner n^an. Hard and 
inconsiderate AS he sometimes appe^u^d, he , was at others capable of great sensibility. 
Muller was a tender husband and most indulgent father. In general conversation 
he was not productive, for he was too much occupied with his own thoughts and 
with the work which was before him. But in the circle of his family, or of inti- 
mate acquaintances, or in his holiday ^cursions, when he had been unusually successful 
with the gauze net or the microscope, he would be the iQOst charming companion, and 
exhibit occasionally quite childlike joyousness. 

MQller spent his considerable income with great liberality in the promotion of 
science' and of every noble undertaking. He grudged nothing for his journeys (for 
they were scientific), books, and the pubjishinff of his works. Such a library as he left 
behind hina has seldom been collected by a private individual. Besides what he hint- 
self purchased, it contained a number of valuable presents received by him from all 
parts of the world. In intercourse with his brother physiologists, Muller has been 
jiccused (in his earlier years at least) oif aU' overweening ambitipn, which made it diffi- 
cult for hira to suffer another's merits side by aide with bis own. If this be at all true, 
it should be remembered that^sttch:bonpdless labonrs as he imposed upon himself could 
only be carried ont by an equa,lly boundless passion, such as science alone, without 
reference to *^ le moi,*' is incapable of inspiring. In his livter years, indeed, he gained 
the mi^stery over himself in this respect, and from moral considerations.^ It would then 
have been truer to say of him) as of Goethe in ^ja^ age, that he rather overrated the 
merit of youth. ** Envy," ho rerawked to M. i)u Bois-Beymond a few days before his 
death, ^^ is with me chi^pi^ed into admiration. But that is a height of feehng at which 
man only arrives gradually^" Mtlller was of middle stature— *in youth graceful and 
thin, though in later years he assumed more aldermanic proportions. His great and 
noble head was generally hung reflectingly on one side, but in the professorial chair, or 
in animated conversation, it was held proudly erect His manners were simple, his 
temperance' extreme. He required no refreshment from his works, for he was never 
exhausted. To the influence of weather he was {perfectly insensible, except when a 
leaden-grey sky deprived hira of light for observation and drawing. He was never ill 
(he was too busy for that), save just prior to his marriage and at the end of life, and 
never took cold. He would run and skf^te in middle life, and appeared, indeed, to have 
been gifted, with eternal youth, , ^ 

•It had been formerly a boast of Muller^s that he could sleep at any moment he wished; 
but sl^plessness had la4;terly troubled him for some time« Jaundice and hepatic pains 

* Mueller presents in this respect a striking slmllsrity of charscter to Orflls, of whom it is said : ^ II a sn 
mener i bonne tin des entreprises diffi^ilea, il n*«ii a jaogutis tent6 d'irr^allaables.^ 
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drove hfm to'tbe Use of' U¥g^ Softfes (if opiuWi. PilpiDAtwns ^ fheb^wrt '(^Wcb lie 
fancied 't^as diseased) al8<^'nbw distressed hirii.i Towards the cfid' -of tiie wibter of 
1856-7, hife heaith received 'the first/ manifest shock, and h&wiai^ Compelled by a slow 
fever 6f 'ft gastric chatracter to stfspend his lectures. H&'^M rerf^tidm Uhovtt himself, 
arranged his« Worfdly affairs, and forbadVi the opening of his body aft^r '/death. The 
disease tiow altered it^ character, and thcsofferer's ftntles hecmae subject to an tttthtitte 
deposit. Towai*ds the summer, liowever, 'he was coinpl<?tfe)y restored j bnttijesymptotni 
again returned towards the auturnn aiad w4rjter. I1ie. large doses of that deceitftil 
medicine which was so hurtful to Haller, had probably been equally injurious in their 
kction up6n the' modem physiologist's econotny, for hi^'digdstk)n' befeafne itripiired, knd 
he experienced frequeifit attacks of dkziness. Yet, in spit6 of these things^ the "^i4itig 
microscope was rtot penned tiAide. Mattt-rs now b^ctttfte worse, arid the ciim^ spirtt was 
overclouded with gloomy forebodings. Midler might be seen liitting at l^e theatre, 
almost unconscious 6f the performance which gladdened Ihe semises of' others, or m^t 
wandering in remote streets, as if itii^stlessness- ^tid anxiety. The ** iwsbile oitftitQ *' 
which he bad dreamed' of in sL little hohse on thi^bfttik ctf tlife Rhine vt-as never to' be his. 
He brok^ dx>wn prematurely oif his way to that goldeu lismd. The Easter Tatatioii of 
1858 brought him not the' usual happy satisfa^tibYi in uniMemiptfed leisure 'for his 
studies. As the sunomer term approached, he -felt the necessity df doin^* sbmetbing 
decided for his health; The chair which he hftd sd long occupied at the UVriyetsity was 
resigned, and a medical c^dnsultatrott was "fl^ed lbl''tW'28th of April. "Btrt on the 
morning of that day be was found dead in his bed. Calmly, pea^efbHy, and^aToiie; he had 
solved ill his own person the greatest of physiological' problems. ■ His pupils and friends, 
after the Universtty custom, accompanied hiili to the' grave, and laid him in his final 
resting-place. "He lived a man, went from hehce a man (as Goethe said iof Winkel- 
mann) ; he now enjo^'S, in the remembrance of posterity, the privilege of appearing 
eternally great and strong, for in the form in which a man leavies the earth "^does he 
wander among the shades, below." 

We turn the page of this dualistic record. . ' ' 

Nearly half a century before the delivery of the ^foge by M. B^rai*d prefixed to this 
article, a young man, gifted with regular features and an inteHecttial expression, left his 
native country for Piaris, in order to attcrid the medical lectures 6f the most renowned 
professors of that period. Save to himself artd the few- with whom he was br6ught in 
immediate contact, his name was qiiite unknown; It has now a world-wide rfepntation, 
for who has not heard of ORnLvH^^HB^was born of honest patents at Mahori, in Minorca, 
his ancestors hating been established in the Balearic islands since the fourteenth century. 
The events of his youth are' full of interest, and hfe has, himself recorded them in an 
autobiography on which he was engaged at the time of his death,' but which is not 
destined for publication. In this manuscHpt the illustrious professor, like many distin- 
guished men who have preceded' him, dwells with gr^at force upon' his ybnthful 
antecedents a8( exercising a very reitiarkable influence upon his subsequent -cafrcer. The 
boy Orfila was placed under the fehatge of a Franciscab friar, who iniparted to hini'the 
Rudiments of Latin, *nd, neglecting history, geography, m'athetoatics, and Gree^ 
sedulously endeavouned to giv^ his young pnpirs mind a taste for metaphysical study 
^nd disputation. • Thfet youth's thesis, in his forfrteenth year, at a pnblie trial of ischolastic 
proficiency, was not a little calculated to embarrass many students at a *' competitive 
examination," whether they had or had not been trained in the di&icfpleship of Bishop 
Berkjeley.* Orfila's craVing desire, however, for kiiowledge' prevented th« restriction of 
his studies to the exclusive subjeots of his Prafaciscati teacher. PVohi si Langnedocian 
abbot, whose exile to Minorca had been ocCasroned by the Fi'ench Revolution, he learned 
the Gallic, and from an Iri^h pi-iest the English, tongues. And it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that with these languages he so»contracted the acfcents of liis i-espective teachers, 
that he would have passed for a native of Lf^nguedoc id' Paris, and foi^an Irishmain in 
London. Nor were these; acquisitions sufficient to satisfy our young aspirant. He 
became so impressed with 'the importance of 'taathematics» that he bought books npon 
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t1|ii 'scieiice/aiid' laid himself OQ^ to its diligedt' cdthrfitioQ* SHa vhid indebted to the 
aasistanoe of a i»atbematioian whobii be afterwards discovered: in his iiative island^ for a 
knowledge of k)gJRrithina, simple eqaatioos, aiid the elements of geometry^ And he 
gave practical illustration in his own person; by impartitlg^ his. gradaaJ acquirements 
^ others^ of the adciK>wlei%ed veritj^ that nothing impressed karning so strongy 
upon the tmind as the ptoceas a/iorcifocbttfi. 

7he moment for that groat subject of perplexity in every- &mily^-«the choice of a 
prb^Bssion— »had now arrived. The elder Orfiki^ drew for hia son a chormiDg* picture of 
nafal service. The younger Orfiia iessayield itf w^nt.ooe voyage^ and returned home^sick 
and disgusted. TSj^ a terrible tdmpest and a piratical attack, the profession of mediciao 
is probably indebted for-thb addition' to her illustrious. children of the stm of a Minoroia 
merchant^ whose spooial studies ^crre initiated at Val^ntia it the year 1604^ at the age 
otf seventeen years and six uionthsi In this field the young Orila aoon sfaoweid his rare 
capacity fbr study. Tile text4>ook on chemistry u:^ at Yalentia was by one- Macquer, 
where we leara that air and \feiter' &rG iimple ^lementar^ bodies. • Although the professor 
who taught this scfem*>e was aware tbiit tbese iompounds were capiible^f. analysis and 
of reduction to siin^le elerfientS) he was content to tread in 'the beaten -path of uneh** 
tightened times^ an^ require froiti bis ptpils -an assent to tliat' whioh did not meet the 
verified diseoveries of the>day^ But Ovfila had already proouned tk^ works of Lavoisier^ 
Berthollet^ and Fouroroy,.abd <ieaM)d to li$teii to his University instructors. Iw fact, the 
general itilefficiencfy of his Alma Mute^ Caused its corporate Existence to-be menaoed 
witih opposition and even -soppr^s^iona ; A kind 6£ scsentific soi^V^ was announced among 
lihe pupils by way: of warding off the threatened danger, and all the ^mvantrot Spain 
were invited to assist at thia literary tourndy. Orfila was one of thos^ engi^ed to take 
part in the discussions,: the result of which, was^that'he caused the complete trinmph of 
an University which bad taught him nothing, and of the astonished professor <^f 
pheroistry, who naively inquired of hii pupil : ^* But where did you get dll your in^rmk- 
tioft ?'* Let us here tran^ibe a memorable passage from the proe^ verbal of tbn 
extraordinary gathering : 

■ • / 

^^ Mathao Orfila, in the examinaci(tn which he underwent tins evening, fornbarly two hbnrs 
gave proof of suiph extensive and profound information on the spl^eoc of chemii^ny and the 
oollateral bearings upon that science; he expounded with so muc)b ability the three subjects 
assigned to him, showing their application tQ soieooe and the arts, analjsinz ancient and 
modern opinions^ and aUsweHng with promptitude and correctness aH the difficulties^proposed 
to him, that he completely /paralysea his "competitors, and received the first prize from the 
Judges, With the ananimons acclamation of the assembly.** 

Nay, the judges even went further : they declared that the prise was not sufiSciently 
worthy of the prizeman's merits, and decreed that the inscription Matheo Orfila 
Victor should for ever be preserved in the University, in'brdcr to excite a noble spirit 
of emulation sli^ong its students ih succeeding age^s. The joy of the triumph, however, 
was on the morrow singularly interrupted, , The young Orfila was summoned before 
the Grand Inquisitor. **you achieved a brilliaht triumph yesterday,'', said the func- 
tionary, "' and I joined in the applause which was- so abundantly bestowed upon you. 
I love and esteem the studiousness of youth, and I desire to encourage it by all the 
meanaat my disposal. Who ^re you? where do you come from I and what are your 
intentions as regards the future f Uat did I umjerstand you right," added the Grand 
Inquisitor, " when I gathered from your argument that you threw out some surmises in 
li^cordance with notions of physics and 'geology^ from certain French authors, as to the 
world being much older than is generally supposed ?^' It may be imt^ned that the 
young laureate's explanations were not less satisfactory than those of Buffqn when the 
ioiquitoua Sorbonne tortured him upon his theory of the earth, for the edified ques- 
tioner thus took leave of him : ** Young man, pursue your studies unmolest^ ; honour 
Spain, and do not forget that in the present day t)ie Inquisition in this Qountry is 
neither so officious nor so barbarous as she has the character of being." This anecdote 
is taken from OrfiJa's own manuscript, and deservea to be related for the benefit of 
Exeter Hall and the entire Christian world. It may be menti<M>ed here, too, for the 
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eneonragemeBt of thosd <wfao think ItigUly) anS the i^eproof of these who think lightly, 
of the value of modern Ikngnages, that one of Oi€)»8 great advantaiges over his col- 
leagues and oontemporaries arose from, his intimate acquaintance with these media' of 
communication with varied literature and peoples. 

Our young savant had thus, as it were, reinstated the University of Yalentia, But 
he knew that she had nothing more to teach himself. The University of Barcdona 
was at that period in great repute, and Orfila becomes a student there, and for the first 
thne has the satisfaction of seeing a public demonstration of experirr&ental ehemistriff 
prcuitical camtomy, and clinical patholopy. Here he remains two years, making the 
most profitable disposition of his time, and the most sedulous application of his tiuents. 
At the end of that time the commercial junta of the town elect^ him, a litre de pen- 
nonnaire, to study, first at Madrid and afterwards at Paris, chemistry in its application 
to the industnal arts. But he obtained permission to proceed at once to France, which 
he never again quitted, save for brief and temporary purposes of travel. Orfila arrived 
in Paris on the 9th of July, 1807 ; and the wondrous country of which that city is the 
wondrous capital henceforth received him as her adopted child.* So strikingly was 
his aptitude and real love for work at once manifested, that Yauquelin introduced him 
into his htbohitory, and Fourcroy entrusted him with the preparation of some lectures 
on organic chemistr}^ Faithful to that system of teaching others which he believed 
had been so largely instrumental in teaching himself, he had now an opportunity of 
instructing a fellow-student, the son of a rich proprittai^e in the Rue du Bac. The 
fiither fitted up a small laboratory, where the young profonsor gave experimental lec- 
tures to the son, and others who cared to witness them. One day, while thds occupied^ 
two persons suddenly entered the room. The astonishment of Orfila upon recognising 
in them no less ilhmtrioti^ visitors then Yauquelin and Fourcroy may easily be imagined. 
But his presence of mind did not forsake him. The assembly acknowledged by rising 
the honour of this addition to their circle ; and the lecturer, inviting them to be seated, 
proceeded in his discourse with the greatest calmness and self-posse8sk>n. 

But the student life was soon subject to the most .disastrous interruptions. The long 
and cruel war between France and Spain was at hand. Murat bombarded Madrid by 
order of the Emperor; and, some time afterwards, Diipont was defeated at Baylen by 
General Gastenoz. The relations of the young Orfila with his family and the commer- 
cial junta of Barcelona were interrupted. Misery threatened : suspicion attached itself 
to one of Spanish origin. Accompanied by one of his friends, he goes to the prefec- 
ture of police to solicit a carte de 94rete. The result of his visit is^, that after sundry 
questions and formalities, both are detained as prisoners. The prefect was worse tban 
the Grand Inquisitor ; but the favourable impression which he had made upon his 
teachers secured a liberator for the disciple. 

" After a sleepless Dfgbt," Orfila himself record^ in his aatobiogra(4iyi ^ I wa^ ocnidncted 
into the apartment of H. Yera, wbere I expected again to be questioned an^ cross^xamined. 
But no : I am the happiest of mei^, Yauquelin is there in the dress of the lustitate, with his 
sword at his side, and clothed tn official itsignla. ^ Je viens r^lamer, Monsiei^r,* says he to 
Yera ; Ml ne troublera jamais T^tat ; je renim^ne.' ' Be ft so,' replies Yera. Yauquelin 
gives me bis hand ; I am in his firms; he tenderly presses me to bis' bosom." 

We shall see presently how this eiccellent man agA^'i proved himself un ghnie bien- 
faisdnt at a most critical period of his pupil's life. Being free, and unembarrassed by 
political fears, Orfila now resumes his studies, and receives his degree of doctor in 
medicine fr6m the Faculty of Paris'in the year 1811. The [Subjects which were most 
connected with the science of chemisti*y did not receive his undivided attention, for his 
examination in pathology obtained the distinction of ** highly sAtisikctory." 

But how is our yoUng physician to obtain the means of subsistence? The war with 
Spain continued, and had done no little damage to the fortunes of the house of Orfila. 
The father wished his son to return to Jiiahon, and sent him thtfee hundred francs 

* Orfila did not rMlly beoom« a nfttnralized French Biil]j|eet until IdiS, up6h liii appointment to an ofBoe whleh 
aeoesiUated tlia taUns of tbat atep. 
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wherewith to defray the expenses of his joaraey. The son, though his pockets were 
empty, sent back the money, and declined to embrace the paternal offer. He had 
confidence in his own destiny, and a presentiment that favouring breezes would fan his 
sails, though they might not be undep the shelter of his native shores. Nor was that 
confidence misplaced. In the occupation of teaching, which had hitherto only endued 
him^with knowledge, he is now enabled to supply himself with the means of material 
life. Pe opens a course of lectures in the Rue Croix des Petits-Champs, and after- 
wards in the celebrated Rue du Foin-SatntJacques — the cradle of special instruction. 
Here he gives chemical, medico-legal, and even anatomical lectures, and lays , the 
foundation of a new science — the science of toxicology. For although it i^ true that 
before Orfila's time we could recognise by tests and reagents, certain poisons when dis- 
solved in distilled water, yet we are indebted to this great practical chemist for the 
ingenious processes by which they can now be detected, even in the most minute quan- 
tities, in any solvent. Since the day when he initiated his elaborate experiments, 
justice has been doubly armed against secret crime ; and many a would-be murderer 
recoils from the perpetration of that which he can now no longer hope to conceal from 
the searching sorutitay of analytical science. 

Asi Englishmen, we may be proud to record how faithfully Orfila^ like Mueller, con- 
formed to the precepts of the illustrious Bacon, and from the very earliest period of his 
studies preserved and inculcated the habit of submitting every scientific proposition to 
the test of direct personal experiment. The lai^er errors of that pseudo-science which 
then bore the name of toxicology could not escape the severity of the processes by 
which he gauged them. In illustration of which he himself relates the following cir- 
ctimstance. It was in 1813. He had just shown bis audience the precipitates which 
arsenions acid forms with varions reagents. •* These precipitates will even be produced 
if the arsenious acid is mixed with wine, with cofiee, or with, broth ; of which I will 
give you a practical demonstration.^' The lecturer held in his hand a cup of pure 
cofiee, into which he introduced the solution of arsenic, and poured the successive 
reagents into separate portions of this compound fluid. To his horror, the lime-water, 
which should yield a white precipitate, yielded a purplish- brown ; whilst a greyish- 
olive precipitate was the miserable substitute for the beautiful ScheeU^s green which 
should follow the addition of the ammonio-sulphate of copper. The embarrassment of 
the young professor was extreme, and he. adjourns the explanation of his failure. On 
his return home he mixes all sorts of poisons with all sorts of alimentary substances, 
drinks, and animal secretions; submits them to their ordinary reagents, ^and proves 
that the result differs almost invariably froih that afibrded by these respective drugs 
when dissolved only in pure water. Yet the poisons existed in the compound mixtures, 
for he himself placed them there. To discover the means of unmasking this^difiiculty 
became to 'him henceforth the obpect of his entire thoughts and energies, of which he 
has left US the enduring results in facts which now nlake the path of chemical investiga- 
tion a comparatirely easy one. With the true enthusiasm of youth, and the presenti- 
ment of consoiotts genius wherewith to achieve all he aspired to, Orfila goes at once to 
a bookseller and publisher, and negotiates with him for the sale of two volumes now 
engaging his attention upon this science as yet in embryo. The publisher (M, Gro- 
chard) accepts this singular offer, and (it is reasohable to suppose) made some pecuniary 
advances towaTCb the prosecution of the work, which appeared in due coni-se, met with 
immense success, and has already (receiving with each new impress the corrections 
necessary to bring it up to the science of the day) passed tkrongh five editions. 

Orfila, like his contemporary Magendie, has been accused of an inordinate sacrifice 
of animal life in carrying on his experimental inquiries, and met with much censure 
thereupon. Wo are disposed to think that- the matter has been overstated, and that a 
very unnecessary squeamishness has essayed to stop legitimate physiological experiments. 
Far be it from us to advocate imnecessary omelty ; but i^r be it from us to set up 
canhie existence as a thing so valuable as to forbid its utiliaation for the purpose of 
diteoveri^a, either positive or n^ative, capable of benefiting mankind. 

The great advantage of the dog genus to Orfila^ in preference to any other, arose 
from that physiological privilege of vomiting " promptement et fecilement *^ (as M. 
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B6rard expredses it), Trhicfa rond^ers it meet for the experiments of tbe toxicdogist 
There citn be no doubt that by the sacrifice of many dogs tbe great French chemist 
largely added to onr knowledge on the subject of poisoning. 'HiTough them he was 
enabled to examine and analyse matters expelled from the stomach and intestines, 
or yet contained in the digestive tdbe. He demonstrated the possibility of extracting 
poison from the liver, the blood, and the nrine, whilst there were no traces of it in 
the primes vice. This was the greatest discovery, in a medico-legal point of view, wtich 
had yet been made in toxicology — a discovery to which the yoang professor had 
devoted six years of his life. 

It is known to ns, that during the Jast, and even the earlier part of the present cen- 
ttiry, the theory of poisonous action was that of propagation of deleterious influence 
through nervous channels to the nervous centres. Wherever poison was applied to a 
limit€^ surface, it was immediately taken up and conducted with telegraphic dispatch 
throng hnervous filaments to the head-quarters of the ^vis nervosa^ there paralysing and 
destroying its manifold functions. Haller,'the faithful historian of medical science, had 
embraced and propagated this theory. It was, indeed, universally recognised as the 
veritable exposition of the cause of death : — " Neque alia via ad mortem brevier est, 
venems vehementer acribus in ventriculum receptis," said the illustrious author of the 
* Elementa.' It is true that between the setting of Hallerls and the rising of Orfila's 
star, physiological science pointed out that, independently of the case of local abrasion, 
the absorption of a poison is the condition of its aciien toxique ; in a word, that its 
deadly action is conveyed to the matter which immediately presides over hfe through 
the channel of the blood. Yet for all practical medico-legal purposes the discovery 
was unavailable until the great man with whose narrative we are now occupied utilized 
it by his brilliant experiments. Henceforth the detection of se^et crime becomes in a 
fuller sense retrospective. Days, weeks, months after the cijmmission of a murder, and 
the consignment of the miserable victim to the tomb, science unshrouds the dead, and 
points to the imperishitble evidence of the murderer's guilt in the decomposing elements 
of mortality. Whilst pursuing these researches, Orfila was led into another path having 
a most comprehensive connexion with toxieological chemistry and phyeiolc^. The 
elimination of poisons introduced by the process of absorption into our organs, the 
times of their respective sojourn in the body, the special routes of their exit ; such, 
with its medico-legal inductions, the prognosis, and the therapeutio indicaticMis, was the 
subject of those studies to which he invited the attention of his contemporaries. 

Of a truth, the difficulties and complications of toxicology are endless, and such as 
can only be duly appreciated by one who has the most entire acquaintance with 
analytical chemistry. For instance, if in a Juridical post-mortem examination we dis- 
cover poison, we have no right to conclude that it has bee& criminally administered, 
without the strongest collateral evidence. For may it not have been introduced there 
after death, with the view of attaching suspicion to an innocent person I And does 
not our corporeal structure contain, in its natural state, metallic substances? The water 
which filters through the soils of our burying-grounds, may it not d^osit poison in the 
very bodies which are there undergoing decomposition f But Orfila famished a solu- 
tion to these questions and difficulties, and demonstrated the means of distinguishing 
the metallic substances as they exist in a natural or normal 'state, from those which 
would have given rise to metallic poisoning. It was not enough, however, for him to 
create the medico-legal history of poisoning, though that might have been suffici^it for 
the reputation of a single in#ividual. He traces and lays down the rules to be observed 
in the exhibition of antidotes. We are wont to overlook th« ftict, that when this 
science was initiated, many of its reluctant disciples, /rcf«w?tf* vitaUsiet, believed thai 
the organic action of the stomach would vitiate the power of chemic^ agents, and 
neutralise the affinities of one substance for another. So that within the walk of the 
digestive cavity ^n alkali would not dntbgonize with that with whi^y under non-vital con- 
ditions, it would form a neutral salt ; magnesia would not allay and eonnteract the 
horribly corrosive action of sulphuric acid, and tannin would not precipitate tartar 
emetic. Why the ordinary chemical affitiities are so impartially preserved under every 
condition, that by reason of the fluid of the stomach (water) a poison may be gene* 
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nied from two substances which are previously inert^ until their junctioQ is effected^ as 
by water^ in an iiiorgamic vessel. Is it not after this manner Uiat the most active of 
poisons — hydrocyanic acid — is developed from the innocuous isolations of emulsine and 
amygdaline ? The organic (^^ vitaP') receiver, and the inorganic, alike bear evidence to 
the positive and irreversible character of oheu^ical laws, Orfila, too, was the first to 
advise the administration of albumen in a variety of metallic poisonings, and that by 
corrosive sublimate in particular. He pointed out, at the same time, that animal char- 
coal had no real claim to the title of a miatallio antidote, — its results being of a spurious 
and deceptive character. He first warned us, also, of the caution necessary in the 
exhibition of antidotes, so as not to counteract the agei^y of one poison by a substance 
which, combining with it, at once destroys its potency, and generates in that very pro- 
cess another poison equally destructive. 

Thus far we have alluded to some of the difficulties which Orfila set himself to com- 
bat) in creating the special science of toxicology. It is impossible to go more into 
detail, for that would involve the introduction of filmost every chemical substance which 
is known to us. There is one, however, the most celebratect oft all in judicial annals — 
equally destructive of rats and humanity — which inust not be passed over. Arsenic, 
that drug so extensively used for criminal pui^>o6es, engaged the most earnest labours 
of the great physician ; the result of which has been the most complete treatise which 
ever proceeded from the pen of a toxicologist.* All those (and they were at the time 
many) who antagonized his opinions and denied the legitimacy of his experiments, were 
eventually compelled to acknowledge his accuracy and truthfulness and experimental 
aptitnde. The apparatus known as Marshes ^e«/,, discovered in 1836, presented in its 
very simplicity the most serious inconvenienccsi which various chemists commissioned 
by the Institute endeavoured to obviate and rectify. There was one difficulty, however, 
which still perplexed them. In testing by this ingenious mechanism a fluid which con- 
tains organic matter, a*thick viscous froth almost immediately, chokes up th^ end of the 
tube from which the gas escapes, and prevents the formation of the characteristic 
arsenious ring upon the glass or porcelain held for its reception over the lighted orifice. 
Orfila conceived and executed the brilliant idea of destroying this animal matter by the 
addition of acetate of potash (and subsequently by acetic or hydrochloric acid). , The 
result was the disappearance of the viscosity, and the disengagement of the hydrogen 
gas, with the same regularity and precision as obtains from a simple arsenious solution, 
and the detection of the most minute portion of the poison by its crystalline deposit. 
He dwelt most forcibly upon the extreme delicacy necessary ia conducting this analytical 
process^ and indicated the precautious which alone could ensure success. By reason of 
too large a flame, imd an incorrect angle of incidence in the porcelain held, for the 
reception of the arsenious fumes, the first experiments in the celebrated Jjafarge case 
had been a complete failure, the metallic crystals not having been deposited. But, sisiid 
0rfila*8 adversaries, the crystalline deposits which you point to, as evidence of the exist- 
ence of arsenic equally result from the carbonization of organic luatter, from the pre- 
sence of phosphatic salts, or from antimony.f True, indeed ; but not less true than that 
Orfila hstd himself indicated the apparent similarity of these 4cpo0itS) and the certain 
means of distinguishing them from those of pure metallic arsenic. 

The immense reputation acquired by this most searching investigator necessitated 
his being daily called upon to give evidence in difficult criminal cases. His depositions 
were always listened to with breathless silence by an anxious crowd, who regarded his 
testimony as the absorbing feature of the trial. But let us recur to the period of Orfila^s 
first special teaching, and first authorship. • His * Toxicologie Gen6ra)e' was immediately 
translated in Germany, Italy^ England, and the United States of America. The Govern- 
ment of Ferdinand y II., however, now became acquainted with the fact that a young 
Spaniard was in Paris, laying the foundation of a rapidly increasing and Jbnlliant repnta- 
Uon. Accordingly it strove its utmost to force him from the Gallic shore. A decree 

* Tos!«elofl« Q^D^mle. 

t * The only objection of any practical force la that founded on the presence of antimony. There are these differ* 
eneea between the arsenical ana antimonlal deposlta: the dep|0slA of antimony has rarelj the bdrlghtmetaUio Instre 

" B that ot arsenic is of a 
yet the third proper^ 
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iDsefted in tbe Spattish Official Gazette summoned Orfila to the cbair of Ch^nistrj 
which ProDst had occnpied at Madrid. But the French Goyernment, on its part, could 
not contemplate with indifference the loss which would be occasioned by the withdrawal 
of their rising professor from the Parisian schools. The ministers of Louis XVIII^ 
therefore, offered him the post of MSdedn par quartier until a chair worthy of his 
acceptance should be at their disposal. The coincidence of these two offers somewhat 
astonished f the rose and expectancy" of the scientific world in Paris, who had asked no 
favour and presented no petition. But still this was not the first surprise which he had 
encountered ; for prior to this kingly contention the direction of the Italian Opera had 
proffered him an engagement of the value of 25,000 francs,* But the medicos had a 
nobler ambition, and unhesitatingly declined the Thespian invitation. Between France 
and Spain, however, the choice was more difficult. He loved, indeed, the land of his 
adoption, but Spain was tbe country of his birth. And the latter consideration would 
probably have prevailed in determining his future, if Ferdinand's prime minister, imbued 
with the wretched spirit of red-tapeism^ had not refused jto carry out a university reform 
which Orfila had submitted to him as the condition of his acceptance. The great toxi- 
cologist, therefore, remained in France. At the Peace of 1814 a feeling of great deli- 
cacy led him to place at the disposition of his anciens protectettrs those scientific treasure!} 
which he had accumulated in Paris. But the junta, ruined and disjointed, was unable 
to give effect to his generosity. 

Orfila was now inducted to the chair of Medical Jurisprudence by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine under circumstances alike honourable to the electors and the elected. This step 
necessitated his naturalization as a French subject. His inaugural lecture, in a crowded 
theatre, on a medico-legal subject which had no connexion with toxicology, was a suf- 
ficient reproof to those jealous and bitter enemies who affirmed that legal medicine 
would now degenerate into a mere history of poisons. From that day, and during 
every subsequent day of tbe session — during the four years of his medico-legal profes- 
sorship, and the twenty-nine years of his tenure of the chair of Chemistry, he was inva- 
riably surrounded by a large and eager audience. His success as a lecturer was most 
remarkable, and lay not in pompous periods and pretentious discourse, but in a singular 
adaptive faculty, which enabled him to impart his information to others in forcible and 
perspicuous language. Moreover, he was careftil to illustrate by experiments, whenever 
it was possible, the subject matter which he laid before his hearers. It is an error to 
suppose (as many have done) that in the extended field of medico-legaj science Orfila 
was solely occupied with that limited portion which bears directly on toxicology. The^ 
publicity accorded to his general discoveries, and the publication by him of an elaborate ' 
treatise in three volumes,f shows how carefully he had studied all the branches of this 
vast and comprehensive subject. Here, again, he strongly inculcates experimental inves- 
tigation as the only sort of investigation that is reliable. If he desires to know what 
are the relative local signs by which it may be determined whether an individual found 
suspended by the neck, was so suspended before or after death, he hangfi up a corpse^ and 
afterwards dissects the parts pressed upon by the cord, notes the kind of extravasation, 
and lays by his results ready for comparison, at a moment's notice, with the terrible 
realities of his criminal- experience. In the same way he determines the question of the 
turgescence of the corpora cavernosa of thte penis, and the presence of spermatozoa in 
the urethra. The subject of personal identity also largely engaged Orfila's attention. 
It is one which will not appear trifling to those who are at all aware of the difficulties 
of this deceptive process, and the delicacy of the means employed for its detection. To 
alter the colour of the eyebrows and the cranial hair is an artifice not a Httle resorted 
to for criminal concealment. Orfila became such an adept in effecting these changes, 
as might excite at once the fears and the envy of the ooifeurs of the Rue de la Paix or 
the Buriington Arcade. He could run through the colours of the rainbow, and restore 
to the most hirsute mortal his natural and prifaiary shading. In his hands the .^hi* 
opian could change his skin and the leopard nis spots. So great was. his love foi aoiea- 

* This offer to a pliysloiaB vmy soniBwluit astonfeh oor leAden, eren when tboj an told that Orflla ww a most 
afleompliflhod mneidMi, gifted with! a Toloe of great oempaes and beraty. He wat a profldeat with the piaao, Tioliii, 
guitar, and flvte. 

t Traiti de MMeeina Ugale. 
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tific investi^ion, and so anxious was • he to clear the rough places of medical jurispru- 
dence, that he was appalled by no difficulties, however arduous or trying. His researches 
on the question of material decomposition, with a view to laying down some indica- 
tions for the physician called upon to determine the period which has elapsed between 
actual death and its judicial discovery, will alone attest the tmth of this observation.* 
A more disgusting office cannot be imagined than that of dissecting and comparing 
bodies in their various states of decay, fromvthe period of first entombment to one more 
or less removed from the investiture of the shroud. Yet Ofila had courage for all this ; 
and he has lefb behind him a mournful portrait gallery, drawn from nature, of the abso- 
lute and relative marches of disorganization. 

The circumstance which transferred the Professor of Medical Jurisprudence from 
that chair to the one of chemistry was a matter of great regret. A royal decree had 
dissolved the faculty. It was a part of the plan of those who presided over its reorga- 
nization to suppress the chair of Historical Medicine, give to Royer-Collard that of 
Me Jical Jurisprudence, and put Orfila into the place of his friend and benefactor, Vau- 
quelin, who, together with Antoine Dubois, De Jussieu, Deyeux, Pelletan, Lailement, 
and Desgenettes, was entirely excluded. But Q;*fila, aware of the intentions of the couiv- 
cil, seeks his friend and quonjdam instructor, makes him acquainted with the facts, and 
of his own intention to decline professorial service. His generous nature will not brook 
the exclusion of his generous friend ** They dare not do it," said Vauquelin. " But 
they dare," replied Orfila. ** In that case," nobly resumed the elder savant^ " I require 
of you to accept the chair of Chemistry. Your refusal would not benefit me, and it 
would deprive the students of that excellent teaching of which your antecedents give 
such abundant promise."f 

Henceforth Orfila appears before us in a new light. With years and labours come 
honours, and their too frequent accompaniment of painful, anxieties. And yet it may, 
after all, be questioned whether the act of bearing well the anxieties is npt the real 
honour. The Professor of Chemistry becomes Dean of the Faculty. The history of 
his promotion to that office is not less interesting than his elevation to the chair which 
he then adorns. The Revolution of 1830 had restored the professors dismissed by the 
unjust decree of 1822. The celebrated Antoine Dubois, recently and reluctantly ele- 
vated to the deaconate, requested Orfila to accompany him to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior on (as he said) a matter connected with their, joint administration. They had 
scarcely entered the Governrnent chambers when Dubois thus addresses himself to the 
Minister : * Sir, I am old, and but little anxious for the responsible functions of the 
deaconate which has been entrusted to me. I beg of you at once to accept my resigr 
nation, and to substitute my distinguished colleague, M, Orfila." On the next day the 
nomination thus made was (to adopt our legal phraseology) signed, sealed, and delivered, 
such was the confidence of the Minister in Dubois' selection, and in the reputation of 
Orfila himself. The cares of this new post did not interfere with the professor's 
labours in the science of his special devotion. Nor did they interrupt the regularity of 
his teaching ; for nothing oould have compensated him tor the loss of the love and 
esteem of his pupils— a resuH which would have followed his less frequent communica- 
tion with them. Moreover, he knew that he could not better inculcate regularity and 
exactness on his colleagues, than by setting them an example of the same in his own 
person. What better sermon, indeed, could .he preach than that which the brother 
of John Wesley pronounced to be incomparable : ** the sermon of a consistent 
life'*! 

And whilst the novitiate of our dean was occupied in the maintenance of discipline, 
it was engaged also in rebuilding the material structure of the school. In place of a 
hideous, was reared a lofty, spacious, and elegant building, wherein clinical instruction 
was given in surgery and midwifery — the latter being an entirely new feature in the 

• Orfll* publlahed a treatise in 1850, conjolatly with M. Lesear, entitled, * On the Appearance Presented \>j Dead 
Bodies after Exhamatlon, Drowning, Suffocation in CesS'pools or by GkiMs/ 

t This was the ciroamstanoe to which we before alluded as a thing for subsequent narration, occurring at the most 
critical period of OiUla's life. That Vauquelln's good opinion and prediction were amply justified in the future of his 
pupil is dear to demonstration. Orflla's 'Elements of Chemistry^ has reached Its eighth edition. Tet he himself 
said of it, with eharaoteristlo modesty, that it had no .other merit (by no means an insigniflcant one) than that of 
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programme of the factilty. New dissectiDg rooms were snbslatQted for filthy and 
unwholesome ones, where the students might work withont detriment to their health. 
To Orfila, likewise, Paris is indebted for that magnificent botanical garden where every 
plant has its name appended to it for the benefit of inquiring observers. Dupuytren 
nad liberally left the wherewith to found a chair of Pathological Anatomy. Orfila 
managed to create therefrom not only a pathological chair, but also a pathological 
museum. Before the completion of this great work he had visited many anatomical 
galleries, among which the Hunterian Museum in the Royal College of Sui^eons had 
excited his especial admiration. This feeling, combined with that of humiliation at 
the comparative inferiority of the French galleries, inspired him with an intense 
desire to rival the collection in LincolnVinn-fields. He returns to Paris, and consults 
the Minister of the Interior upon the subject. That functionary yiel4p to the pressing 
solicitations of the enthusiastic professor and dean. The necessary arrangements are 
made, lind the work is at once initiated. Never was so complete a change eifected in 
so short a period. The new galleries were not yet completed before the pouring in 
from all quarters of varied preparations wherewith to enrich them. Orfila htfd set in 
motion the most elaborate machinery .for achieving this end, and had put hinmelf in 
communication with the most celebrated anatomists of Europe. Eschricht of Copenha- 
gen, Panizza of Pavia, Hirtl of Vienna, (at that time professor at Prague), Erdl of Munich,' 
and (though last not least) our own Professor Owen of London — all were consulted 
by him, and all, in the true spirit of scientific brotherhood, lent him their assistance. 
The creation of this museum was, in fact (as M. B6rard describes it), a veritable 
tour deforce. In five months the whole was finished, and sixteen thousand specimens 
were arranged in the new galleries. The faculty expressed by vote its recognition of 
the brilliant services of the dean ; and M. de Salvandy, the Minister of the Interior, 
was afterwards desirous of acknowledging them by gifting the anatomical museum 
with the name of the distinguished' man who had thus effected its happy transfor- 
mation. 

We are astounded in the case of Orfila (as we were in that of Mdller) as to how he 
found time for his great and multifarious labours. But the truth is, we suspect, that 
time is never wanting to those who know how to regulate its employment and econo- 
mise its disposition. Our professor's methodical habits were most striking. Those who 
wanted him, and knew his habits, had only to look at their watches, and they at once 
knew where to find him. He had no bustle, impetuosity, or confusio«. But he was 
calm, systematic, dignified, laborious, and yet with sufficient enthusiasm to ensure rapidity 
of execution. To, these attributes he added a courtesy and politeness which inspired 
every one who approached him with respect. During his deaconate he had been 
elected on the General Council of Hospital Administration; and in 1851 he was chosen 
President of the Academy of Medicine, of which hfe had been a member since its foun- 
dation. In both of these capacities he exercised true wisdom, and displayed a rare 
spirit of conciliation. He, also, during this high official period, conceived and execnted 
the idea of founding a Soci^ti de PrSvoyasnce for physicians of the department, of the 
Seine. This generous and charitable work was a new development of that anxiety with 
which he ever watched over the interests of his professional brethren. It was, indeed 
(as be himself regarded it), the most sacred of his many missions^ dignified by the wis- 
dom of age, and rendered holy by the comfort which it imparted to those born to a lot 
less happy than his own. 

But Orfila has not yet reached the highest pinnacle of his honours. He is appointed 
by the King to sncce^ Cuvicr in the University at the Supreme Council of Public 
Instruction. Then it was that he commenced organizing preparatory schools of medi- 
cine and pharmacy, and increased the value of the doctorate in medicine, by an enlarge* 
ment of the educational requirements and a geujeral extension of the university curricu- 
lum. Nor did he use his influence in effecting these reforms to the exclusive advantage 
of the schools to which he was himself attached. He instituted new professorial chairs 
in the Faculties of Strasburg and Montpellier, and elevated to the utmost everything 
that he could bring within his comprehensive reach. 

We have thus familiarized our readers, though briefly and imperfectly, witli the lead- 
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ing features of the pnbUe life of Orfila. We raise for a momettt the eartaip of his pri- 
vate life, because we are sure that those who have thus far traced the narrative of this 
scientific labourer will be interested to see hiwt in the retirement of social relationship. 
Not that his private life was, in the strictest sense, one of social retirement, as com- 
pared with our English notions of domestic quiefeiide, Tho social life in. France is the 
life of the salons^ and hero we are invited to see the great toxicologist, rather than by 
his own fireside. His musical talents (to which we have before alluded), together with 
his courteous manners and his colloquial powers, procured him from the very, first an 
mtrSe into the best society. He there met;with a lady who afterwards became his wife, 
and whose n^sical tastes were equal to his own. Suck a union ensured the married 
couple a flattering reception in the leading salons of Paris. In th6se of the Princesse 
-de YaudemoAt and Comtesse de Rumfoixi (the widow of Lavoisier) Orfila met the most 
illustrious representatives of science,. literature, and art The relations which he there* 
eoDtracted with many of these personages singnlarly smoothed in after years the diffi- 
eultiesof his administrative life. "He "has himself told me," records ^. Berard^ "J'ai 
obtenu plus de decisions arantagseuses pour la faculty, j'ai menS k bonne fin plus 
d'entreprises relatives aux Etudes, dans les salons que dans les bureaux des administra- 
tions."* . With celebrity and fame came competence. Orfila was in his turn able to 
receive. Whatever he undertook, socially or scientifically, he did well. His soireeSy 
therefore, were unnsually brilliant, and attended for upwards of twenty years by the most 
distinguished artktee of France and Italy. In fact, his domestic life was full of happi- 
aese, as his public life w£m crowded with usefulness. 

. But the hour of adversity was, at hand. . The Revolution (1848) burst forth. One 
of the first acts of the Provisional Government was the deposition of the dean. It was 
tiie miserable stab of a secret enemy, a letter from whom to a friend, in which he 
felicitates himself upon the successful overthrow, is in the possession of Qrfila's family, 
and reveals to them the baseness of humanity. This act, too, was followed by a general 
attack upon his decanal administration. Orfila took but little notice of it. His deeds 
are now a matter of history, and it is not too much to say that they will excite the 
gratitude of alL lovers of educational science long after the remembrance of this cowardly 
depreciation of his ^merits shall have faded from the minds of raeiu He was himself 
supported by a dignified coQsciousness of rectitude, and by a stoical firmness which 
belongs only to the guileness and the strong. But still the effort was .great, and the 
^lock, which he could not conceal from bis friends, commensurate. What a comfort 
to him now was their and his pupils' affection ! It touched him with overflowing 
tenderness, and opened yet more abundantly .that generous nature. It led him to antici* 
pate benefits. which he had iatended only for posthumous execution. He makes over 
121,000 francs for the completion of the Anatomioal Museum of the Faculty, the insti- 
tution of an academic priaie, and ior certain otiier establishments of superior instrijction. 
From one eod of France to the .other the profession acknowledged by acclamation this 
splendid munificence, ^ 

" Et cependant, ' eloquently and feelingly writes M. B^rard, " je ne sais quel triste pressenti- 
ment m'asai^geait, lorsque j'entendais Orfila annoncer qn'il donait de son vivant poor sarveil- 
ler et dinger rex^cotion de ses volont^s ; il me semblait voir, dans ce langage trop confiant, 
one sorte do d^fi jet^ k Ja destin^e humaine. Helas I la rnort devait frapper le donateur av^ant 
la r^lisation legale dn bicDfait ; ces adresses de fdiicitationque la province lai faisait parvenir 

de toutes part^, c'est sor sa torabe qu'il a fallu les d^poser." 

« 

Orfila had lectured on the very morning of the day on which he took to his bed to rise 

* We regard this ftfflrmfttionM worthy of peonUAr notloe, tor wo boliere that there are well-to>do>praotfUoners in 
Iiondoa who decline to more in society, aaye in a professional capacity, under the impression that they are wedded 
to an exacting mistress Who demands thetr whole time and attention. There can be no greater delusion ; and. as 
Ctf as we have observed, the victims of it have l>een'm«n of singinlarly narrow minds and penurious- habits. The 
best general society is the best general food for an intelligent mind in its necessary hours of relaxation. ** But as I 
grow old, every year oonvinees me more and more that social intercourse of the n^ht kind is a n^ieri^ aid to suc- 
cess." (*C5omhill Magazine,^ No. 12, art. on *' Success." M. Berard very properly comments on this avov/al of 
Orftla in these words : ** Get aveu soandalisera pent-dtre cos homtnes qui cnerchent dans on maintien austdre et 
Venoul quUls infligent une sorte d*appoiat k une reputation 4*adminiitratear ou de savant; msis les suoods dans le 
monde ne pouvalent 4tre compromettants pour celoi que tant de travaux s6rieux et utiles- recomtnandaient h restime 
des vteitablet aavaate et i la t^conaalaaaiTce pnbHque:" 
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up DO more. It Tras observed that he was nngularl j fatigaed belbre the coii2]^^aoQ of his 
duty. But he would not relinquish it ; be carried himtelf through to the end. '^ G'^tait 
la mort du soldat 8ur le champ de bataille." The iutelligenee that he was ill — ^that he 
was in danger — spread through Paris. The doors of his house were besieged by anx- 
ious inquirers. Death was not laggard in doing his work. On the morning of the 12th 
of March, 1853, to him who had unravdled so many hidden things was given the key 
of yet greater mysteries, and the good and great physician " the clay house of this world 
forsook, and the house everlasting entered." 

Such are the two remarkable men who have contributed so largely to the scient^c 
acquirements of the present eentury, and who, though dead, will yet speak to us lor 
ever. The reciprocal influences exercised by the sciences which Mueller and Orfila 
^respectively represent, give a double importance to physiol<^ical and chemical discover- 
ies, and indicate at the same time the peculiar appropriateness of their literary conjunc- 
tion. And this appropriateness is increased in no small measure by the similarity of 
the gifts, and conditions, and modes of accomplishing what they did, of the physiologirt 
and the chemist themselves. Born and educated alike under the pressure of eircnm- 
stances which clo^ the activity of thousands, they have bequeathed to us the positive 
results of their acnievements, and the priceless benefit of their examples. That t^ey 
should accomplish much in the paths which they had severally marked out for them- 
selves, both Mueller and Orfila had abundant presentiment-— a presentiment which fur- 
nished the strongest stimulus to exertion, and gave them liiat self-confidence which is 
the harbinger of success. Even the scholastic life was fruitful in evidence of a perse- 
verance and an energy which never remam unrewarded. Afterwiu-ds comes ihe period 
of more complete self-dependence, though at an age when most young men are drawing 
their^ supplies from the paternal sources. We have seen how something akin to 
poverty (that hardest of task-masters) knocked at Mueller^s door, and how Orfila declined 
to accept a pecuniary imbursement which he greatly needed, and return to the shelt^ 
of his fathers roof. We have observed, too, how, even during the entire academic and 
subsequent career, the whole time of these true scientice discipuli was given to that 
which they had severally undertaken. To support one fact by another, to confirm or 
invalidate previous experiments, to reject the accidental or empirical, and establish the 
principles of inductive science, became henceforth the occupation of their lives. By a 
consistent perseverance under all the difficulties which beset them, and an undeviating 
rectitude of conduct which never stooped to resent the professional jealousy of contem* 
poraries, they preach aloud to many among ourselves, and offer no slight contrast to 
many who are no longer of this generation. There is little more to be said. Nothing, 
indeed, save to present our acknowledgments to MM. Du Bois-Reynoond, Virchow, and 
B6rard, for having furnished us with the materials from which this narrative has been 
chiefl]^ constructed, and to assure our readers of the pleasure which it baa afforded us to 
erect in the pages of a scientific review a monument to the true dignity of Labour. 
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1* IMseours sur le Vitalisme et V Orgamcisme et sur Us Rapports des Sciences Physiques 
en General avec la Medecine : Discours Prononci a rAcadSmie Imperiale de 
Mddecine 17 Juillet, 1860. Par M. Le Professeur Bouillaud.^ — Parisj 1860. 
8vo, pp. *I5. 

A Discourse on Vitalism and Organism^ and on the Relations of the Physical Sciences 
in general with Medicine : a Discourse pronounced at the Imperial Academy of 
Medicine, l7th July, 1860. By Professor Bouillaud. 

^^ On the Philosophy of Discovery : Chapters Historical and Critical. By Willlam 
WHE<irBLL, D.D^ Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of tflie Inetitute of France (Including the completion of the third edition of the 

, *Phik)sophj of the Inductive Sciences.') — London^ 1860. Small 8vo., pp. 630. 
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3. Li:coNTii> : 'The Correlaikm ^ Fhym/cdi^ Ckemioal, icmd Viiai ForceSy and the Con- 
servation of Ibrces m Vital Phemmena. (The ^American Journal of Science and 
Arts,' voK xxvi».|>. 306. 1859.) 

4. Physiological Riddles, (* Cornbill Magazine,' July, August, September, and Octo- 

ber, 1860.) 

5. Address of the President {Sir JB, Prodie), November SOth, 1860. (* Proceedings of 

the Royal Society,' Tol. xi. p. 8. 1861.) 

Intending to take the Discourse placed at tbe top of the list as our guide, as it was the 
actual cause of pur being led into a train of tbougbt that brought the other works 
mentioned into a common view with it, we will let M. Bouillaud open his harangue 
in his own manner : 

" Gentlemen, before entering upon the great questions that Professor Trousseau has thought 
proper to moot, on the occasion of the report made by our colleague, M. Derergie, in the 
name of a commission of which I had the honour of being a member, I ought to declare that 
this report has been too well defended by its learned author to leave aught else for 
me to do than simply refer to that defence. M. ^Devergie is one of those who does 
not need help. 

^^ That if I mount, this tribune on the subject of those high questions which, since the 
discourse of M. Trousseau^ have 'been debated^ it is sot tiistt, m •certain respects, they have 
not been sufficiently fathomed by the preceding orators, MM. Poggiale and Piorry, who both 
have so powerfully captivated the attention of the Academy. But, Gentlemen, there remain 
still in the discourse of our eminent colleagae, M. Trousseau, in regard of special nosographyi 
as in regard of general nosography, and of what is still called medical philosophy^ some 
assertions which touch me too nearly-*-! will say more, too contrary to tbe doctrines which I 
profess — ^for me not to feel that, with the ccmsent of the Academy, I am bound to speak. 

"Who would have thought, gentlemen, that a report on the perchloride of iron would raise 
80 stormy a discussion, not only in the bosom of the Academy, but in the whole medical 
press ? It is that .we had not foreseen that upon that occasion M. Trousseau would formulize 
one of those professions of medical faith, many articles of which would, if they were accepted, 
overturn frc^n top to bottom the present constitution of medicine.'* 

H 

Thus M. Bouillaud, whilst pointing in admiration to the fact that the spark which 

called lorth such ^oquence and excited such intense intellectual commotion was struck 
by the perchloride of irov, had nevertheless witnessed too n&any kneutes m Paris — 
their very crater — not to be etititled to hint tliat he had not believed the floor of the 
Academy proof against an eruptk>iu But apart from the materials for ethnological 
study tonished by the graphic little narrative he giv^ tbe ^vest members of our pro^ 
Passion all the world over caimot but anticipate that ite subjectrmatter mu^ be of 
interest to our whole body, where names of such weight as the above in medicine and 
science appear in the course of the discussion, and which, moreorer, tesulla in an essay 
by a man of M. Bouillaud's reputation under so abstruse and comprehensive a heading 
as that which lies before us. 

The different sections of the medical press had interpreted M. Trousseaa's said pro- 
fession of faith in such devious senses, that he had been claimed by various shades of 
the rival schools of Paris and Montpellier, of Bichat and Barthez, of organicists and 
vitalists, as one of their disciples; 

'*' I'm bird With wings, exclaims the bat * 
I'm motise, long live my cousin rat." 
■'''■.' 
. After some nimble dialectic }unffes, M. Bouillaud briugs* the point of his rapier to his 
adversary's breast, and summons him to a more explicit avowal, to which, to say the 
truth, the latter shows no signs of repugnance^ 

M. Pouillaud : " What is your real profession of faith t** ' 

M. Trousseau : •* Here it is in two words. I believe that there is in animals no manifesta- 
tieii which does not suppose a iubttratum ; that is to say, a tissue or an organ : lam^ then^ 
organieiit. , ^ 
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*^I belieye» with Defioartoa, thaitiie free and immaterial prinoipie has in man (and I wfll 
add in animals) nothiog to do with the natritiTe fiiootiona, or that wiuah H. Dollfos has so 
spiritually called the kettle {pot-au-feu) of the econoocij i I am^ then, not aaimiit in the 
physiological point of view, 

" I helieve tiiat living matter, animal or vegetable, has manifestations which are proper to 
it, which appertain only to it. I call them, for want of better designations^ vital forces or 
vital properties : / amjiheUy vitaluV* 

Our author, hoping to have thus gained a clearer notlo"n of tte points upon wbicb he 
might be expected to enlarge, agam reminds us that the mpdical public had been 
pressing to these s^ntes^ as the ordinary public to a theatre when some piece eminently 
dramatic is being performed. 

" Oonticu^re omnes, intentique ora tenebant'' : 
He divides his discourse into tJhree parts : 

I. VhlorosiSj Ancemia^ Specifics, 

M. Trousseau had asked permission of the At^emy to com{)are two diseases always 
confounded^ chlorosis, and anaemia from abundant loss of blood. 

*' A young woman, imprudent [it is M. Tronssean who speaks], and tittle careful of sacrifio- 
ing her health for a party of pleasure, takes a cold foot-bath in order to suppress her menses. 
In a few days she becomes chlorotio, not as in ansdinia, because she has lost Uood, but 
^eemue she has bept Uo imioh of ity 

Such a chlorosis as this M. Bouillaud ridicules as a fabulous complaint. And w^ 
quite agree with him when he asserts, that though certain writers, in their desire for 
generic groupings of disease, may occasfionally use language vague enough to give some 
countenance to M. Trousseau^s statement, no such confusion as the one alleged exists in 
the minds of medical men betwetjn these diseases. Haemorrhagic chldrosis, as well as 
the cachexia in secondary syphilis and in ague, may all give rise to ansemia, &c. ; ^ but 
we have so many different maladies {sui generis) to deal with, ii4ierein anaemia is merely 
one of the elements." 

It is not, says M. TronssiBaa, from out pathological researches having taught ns that 
certain morbid ehemicali' changes exist in the last three of the complaints nere named 
that specifics for them have been discovered ifi preparations of iron, mercury or iodine, 
and quinine. But these remedies have been hit upon empincally. Howev^, as it does 
not appear that this cHnicid teacher absolutely denies that these specifics may cure by 
their chemical action, though die modus operandi may tiotbe visible, we will pass over 
here M. Bouillaud- s severe strictures upon the uhra<^vitaHsts, who maintain that they 
prove efSeaekms by exciting^ tlho living tissues to proper action, and enter upon another 
of his topics^ 

II. The True Belatums of Chemistry and the Physical Bcienees in general with 

/ ' ' • Ifedieme, , • ■ • 

^^ It is not to-day, gentlemen, that, to my knowledge, qor eloqqei^ p^leagne has decl^fed 
war against that which he calls the chemical treatment of disease. How often has he not 
spoken to me against the sort of excess with which we study, and we teach in our school the 
physico-chemical sciences, otherwise called the sciences accessory to medicine T* 

We think that it cannot be denied that many of the theories of Liebig and others 
upon alimentation, respiratory and other eKmination from the ahinaal economy, <fec., Arc^ 
have been shown to be wanting in "proof, atid that therefore it is wrong to teach tbem 
as unquestionable conclusions. But if there is rtdasoli to sUspect that such theories 
involve much that is erroneous^ it is much feiirer to regard them as premature than as 
tending to mislead. In an article pn "Man and CHmatei" in our last number, it was 
maintained that the balance of evidence, continues, notwithstanding contrary affirmations, 
in favour of the well-known doctrine of Liebig, that fat is a main source of supply of 
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animal heat ; and tkis point is not otily important ta the plijfiio]<^i6ty bc^ ta the prac- 
tical pbysidan. And e^en mi regards the alleged inaeceptability <^ ehemical theories to 
account for the actions! of specifics, we would, sugg^t that these medicines nearly wholly 
consist of alkaloids^H^ome tertiary conapound oxidked — or are metalMc, aiid are there- 
fore prompt at chemical interchange of elements with binary ecMnpounds ; and that 
therefore it is very natural to imagine that in the more complex chemistry of the animal 
frame they may neutralize or eliminate certain principles detrimental to healthy action 
in this manner, thongh we may not be able to "catch nature intbe fact."' 

Granting M. Trousseau to be justified in doubting that, when a gouty patient recovers 
health under a course of mineral waters, this happens from alkalies chemi<»illy neutral- 
izing the " uric diathesis," rather than fi'om change of air, ^oene^ and -diet, we hardly 
agree that it is fitting, in consequence of like causes of donbt, to pnt the services of 
chemistry to medicine at a low value ; for the list of articles in ourpharbiacopCBia alone 
would show, at a glance, that we are under so great obligations to that science as amply 
to sustain its credit, thov^h we might altogether fail in tracing the action of these things 
in the intricate reactions that take place in living oi^anismB. 

But M. Bouillaud makes quotations from his * Essay on Medical Philosophy,' published 
a quarter of a century ago, showing- that the forces of chemical afiSnitj, as well as the 
physical forces in general, must act in living animals, and thus constiti^e fundamental 
studies in the knowledge of |)hy8iology and practice of medicine. 

III. On Vitalism^ Organicisnij and the Forces of Nature in General, 

Space would not permit us to follow M. Bouillaud through his critical history of the 
rise and progress of the natniid sciences. We must confine ourselves to what appears 
to be his principal aim — ^to so much as indicates the universality of natural forces 
governed by laws. In the words of M. Biot, Sir I. Newton was the creator of natural 
philosophy. His thought that the force of gravity which drew bodies to th^ es^tih might 
extend to the moon herself was like an inspiration ; and when he finally ^cceeded in 
demonstrating that it did do so, only diminished in amount inversely as 1;he square of 
the distance between the moon and earth, and that it was it that "retained the moon in 
her orbit against the efibrts of the centrifugal force which her movements of circulation 
excite in her," natural philosophy sprang into life. This exposition of M. Bouillaud^s 
can scarcely be called accurate ; for, without the force of gravity, the moon would not 
circulate in an orbit at all— 7she would move onwards for ever in a straight line with a 
uniform velocity through space. It is the force of gravity that deflects her at ever3r» 
instant from a straight path, and makes her circulate about the earth. And the first 
step in Newton's triumphs was the proof he fuiiiished that the force of gravity, diibinished 
in the ratio above stated, was precisely competent to pull hex from the straight itiXo the 
elliptical path she keeps. This is effected by a central or centripetal force, and centri- 
fugal force is only an imaginary equal <^posite force — indeed; but another name for it. 
Newton showed also that all the bodies «f the solar system attract each other directly 
as their masses, and inversely as the squares of their distances, and that their movements, 
even to minute oscillations or secular variations, could be calculated from this supposi- 
tion, and that the tides rise by this force residing in the moon and. swi., We mAj 
su^oin tbat later observations upon some of the double stars detect that they move about 
each othetf and that thus there is every reason to conclude ih^% the grand focee operates 
literally wherever there is matter. 

Perhaps M. Bouillaud might have fortified his argument of the universality of the 
natural forces better by adverting to e^ablkhed facta than to Newton- a dream, in his 
Optics of 1675, of an universal ether. It is certain .that the heavenly bodies excite 
sensations in us of light and heat ; and since, as wHs shown by Euirner, we cannot cal^ 
culate accurately the times of the occurrence of the oclipsefl of Jupiter's satellites 
except by allowing fpr the variable distance of the planet from the earth, and assuming 
that light traviels M a certain rat^, it appears that the undulations of light are propa- 
gated all the way ftt>Da the planet to us. 

Again, at the present time immense interest has been begotten in the scientific mind 
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bf lessmis <»f the Hke universal diameter fkrnifthed by magnetic phenomena. Magnetic 
storms, or sadden great distarbances in the diurnal movements of the magnetic needle, 
have been observed to happen at the same instant at Toronto, Philadelphia, Hobarton, 
PeHn, the Kew Observatory — all the world over, Tiiese disturbances are accompanied 
by striking di6p]a3rs of anrora borealis ; they run through their variations in a period 
of ten years, in which period the changes in the amount of spots on the sun's disc — 
that iS) tiie series of perturbations in that body's luminous atmosphere^ as observed 
independently by Schwabe — are also accomplished. The language of our veteran 
Broaie's late address to the Royal Society warms when he alludes to these manifesta- 
tions of magnetism, " that mysterious force which, like the force of gravity, connects 
us with the son, and probably with all other heavenly bodies: — even those which are at 
the greatest distance from us " 

M. Bonillaud having lingered so long over the universal force of attraction— ^/u? qui 
poiuit rerum eopnwcere catuaa-^f^h obliged to glide very rapidly over the other 
natural forces, l^e physical forces, as manifested by " the imponderable bodies, such 
as light, heat, electricity, and electro-magnetism," and ^* elastic force or elasticity," as 
well as the forces of chemical elective affinity, are touched upon. It need not be 
repeated to our readers how these pervade the world. Bnt we may mention that we 
have neglected to cite many ingenious comments of M. Bouillaud upon speculations of 
Descartes upon subjects that could not be successfully handled in his day, when the 
inductive philosophy had so small holdfast upon philosophers; for though we are 
under great obligations to the latter for his improvements in geometry, and even under 
some for his suggestions in natural philosophy (for instance, the law of refraction of 
light)^ yet he was a professed d priori reasoner, conceiving what physical laws imgkt to 
exist, rather' than exp^mentalizing to discover those that do ; and he actually led a 
powerful reaction against Bacon's inductive philosophy, which had already obtained 
influence. We have thought it more profitable to devote our limited. notice to mark 
out the path of scientific discovery, rather than in registering the instances where 
science has gone astray. Though Bacon and Hooke professed to be d posteriori rea- 
soners, their notions were crude or prematui'e in the cases where tJbeir names are intro- 
duced. 

M. Bouillaud now arrives at the forces of living bodies — vital forces — and regrets the 
complexity of this last of the grand questions under discussion. 

We can only succincUy indicate the tenor of his further remarks : Living bodies are 
made up of inorganic materials constituted into organs, and therefore they must be sub- 
ject to the action of alt the physical forces, though these nmst be regulated by others 
peculiar to the several organized structures. In early days it was fancied that a living 
man differed from his corpse in the possession of some one principle ; as it was said of 
Prom^eus (we may use the words of Pamell), 

^ Be carved the turf to mould a manly frame, 
And stde from JoTe his animating dame." 

We mi^ht cite, too, the breath of life in Genesis. Descartes invents or imagines a model 
of the liuman frame, in order to get which quickened, he merely wishes the Creator 
**to excite in its heart one of those fires without light, that he conceived not to b^ of 
other nature than that which heats hay put together before being dry ;" whilst Stahl 
assumed the vivifying principle to be an immaterial soul. Some modification of this 
idea of a sole vital force was applied to the cases of the inferior animals and vegetabl^ 
if they were deenoed worthy of notice. The transparent facts that matter in general is 
subject to many forces, the difficulty of marking the lapse between life and death, varia- 
tions in the qualities of a given organic type, &c. Compelled a general admission that 
even where we maintain that vital forces are different in kind from others, we must 
nevertheless use the plural, and speak of vital forces as operating in any individual. 
Sopae still adhered more or less strictly to the old idea of unity of vital principle, and 
discrimination having been made between the organic or vegetable functions of the 
animal and those that depend upon the will (and emotions?), Professor Lordat^ a 
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declftped disciple oi Bartke^ talks of flw vital force that roles tbe fotmer m of an 
Tmconsoious soul^ whilst the real soul is displayed in voluntary actions. In the mean* 
vhile, the nervous sy^m hegina to be interpreted, the lower functions have their proper 
nerves to manage them, and the mind is shown to be proprietor of the cerebrum. Ihe 
last stroke in such analysis he c^brates by the exclamatiott, *^ glory to Gail, who the 
first 80 formally called attention to the special faculties of the understanding and the 
will I" An outburst, by the bye, that reminds us forcibly of fervent eulogies to be met 
with on the phrenologist in the wntin^ of Auguste Comte, thouj^ the latter seems to 
relish his labours as much for hiS' endeavours to locate the mental fiicohies in as many 
poper portions of the cerebral strttcture, as for definiag them» But the views of the 
leader of the French ponUviats were regarded as having (theologically) a maiteriaiistic 
import, and thus it may be that M. Bouillaud's proclaimed horror of the very word 
materialiaoA may have rendered him shy of mentioning his name in thia a»d several 
instances in which the very language of that writer/plainly peeps ont of the text, in the 
sketch of the conduct oi the. natural forces from thesimplest**-^avitation-*-to the more 
conorete oiies. 

Furthermore, M* Bouillaud insists that psychological inquiries fall particularly within 
the province of the clinical practitioner, who must be convinced of the nobility of the 
mind of man, and of the soul manifested by it He winds up by emphatically pro- 
nouncing that, however obscure be the nature of the vital forces ^ in the immense empire 
of medical observation and escperienee, in spite of the conquests of our 'predecessors, there 
remain rich harvests of truth to gather in : imperium sine fine dedii^^ 

Thus we have sat by whilst M. Bouillaad^s photographic panorama of the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine has revolved, and watched the varying traits of emotion and 
reflection animating or fixing the features of his hearers, among whom are the teachers 
of the great medical schooL Yet had our aim been c<^nfined to giving what he. mainly 
aims at doing, a brief summary of the origin and the {^rogpess of general science as 
afifecting the position of medicine, we are of opinion that we could have put our hand 
upon essays on the subject which afford more lucid sketches, Dn Wheweli had written 
the history of the inductive sciences much more clearly (not only n^c»re amply) long 
ago, and as a new edition of those writings with a new title and much additional matter 
(more particularly on medicine), has recently appeared, it may not be out of place to 
glance into this * History of the Philosophy of IHscovery,' to see if it may throw any 
new light on the grounds of the address we have been listening to. This work is per- 
meated with the doctrine that science advances by a twofold process ; by the close 
ob^cr\'atioB of facts aided by conceptions to bind them together, the registration and 
classification of effects and a search after causes. 1^ only is it necessary to be informed 
by the senses, but also directly by the mind, by ideas. Without attention and reflection, 
the accumulation of facts in the memory would make us no wiser. " Plato sought the 
essence of knowledge in ideas alone f Aristotle, slighting this source of truth, looked 
to experience as the beginning of science ; " and thus with these two great names began 
that struggle of opposite opinions which has ever since that time agitated the specu- 
lative world, as men have urged the claims of Ideas or of Experience to our respect, and 
as alternately eaph of those elements of knowledge has be^n elevated above its due 
place, whilst the other has been unduly depressed." 

It is observable, however, that no disciple of either extreme opinion can help often 
using the language of those of the other, as the human mind must respond to its natural 
tendencies, which agrees with what M. Bouillaud has shown with respect to the vitalist 
Barthez and the organicist Bichat — namely, how either frequently writes like the other. 
Jumping from the ancients to the moderns,— Descartes produced great impression in 
France, especially as an idealist, though he often actually worked from observation \ 
whilst Bacon may be esteemed as the real author of the inductive cree4, and Newton 
and the physicists as its practical exponents. But first Hobbes and then Locke were 
the fathers of the sensationalists, who referred all knowledge to the senses. This school 
took strong root in France, until the theory received some medication from M. Lamo- 
rigui^re (^Essai sur les Facultes de FAme), who assigned attention and voluntary activity 
of the mind as a requisite, so that a reaction ensued to aome extent. M. Auguste Comte 
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gave anotliMr powerfbl impnlse to the semAtiomil sebooL He asserts that every man is 
a theologian iti infancy, a metaphysician in yonth, and a pfa3r8ici8t in ripe age ; that in 
the second state he searches alter the causes of phenomena, and invents mere entities 
to account for them, and that the phyncist or positivist confines himself to connectiDg 
]^enomena by laws. We have observed that we may detect the secret influence of 
these lessons in M. Booilland^s speech. But to retarn to the reaction agaiDst tiie sen- 
sational school ; Leibnits has said, ^ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prins fuerit in 
sensa ; nempe^'' he added, ^ nisi inteUeetus ipse^ Finally, Kant propounded that the 
foundations of onr reasonings are to be sought in the Hiind and not in the f^nomena, 
and thus an extreme opposition to the doctrines of the sensational school first sprang 
up in Germany, and spread thence* It has been difficult to hold the balance between 
the two oppoote yet correlative modes of gaining knowledge. Whewell dedares in his 
preface, Uiat no ' Cosmos' is complete from whicn the qttestibfi of Deity is exduded ; so 
that the general current of Bouillaud's thoughts moves very like his. 

Grote* compares the practical turn of Hippocrates in medicine to that of Socrates in 
ethics ; both eschewed the prevalent fashion of trying to hit upon sonie conception to 
explain how the Kosmos first began and how it continued to move on, Whewell 
remarks upon this : 

^* There would be no better remedy for this ambitious error of the immaa mind^ than to 
have a definite subject of study, such as the diseases and the healUi of the human .body. 
Accordingly, we see the study of, medicine did draw its cultivators away from this ancient 
but unprofitable field. 

** These," subjoins he, speaking of the medical precepts of Hippocrates, " are marked by the 
prudence which practical study suggests to a calm and clear-sighted man. They can hardly 
be said to have opened the way to a science of medicine, for in the sense in which we here 
use the word <(^60— -namely, a oollection of general truths inferred from facts by successive 
discoverers— we have even yet no science of medicine.** 

He has a word of commendation for Galen, as also for Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, a contemporary of Bacon's^ who, he tells us, put the antithesis 
between sensations and ideas with great clearness. ^' Universale are chiefly known to 
us, for science is begat by reasoning from universals to particulars, yet that very c<Hn- 
prehensiou of universals in the understanding springs from the perception of singulars 
m our sense ;'' so that we gather that the medical body have gained some credit out of 
doors for patting the study of nature on a sound footing. 

But once more, let us turn away fix)m our chroniclers and critics, and come back to 
the word natural forcey which has so ^enchanted the human mind ever since the days of 
]^ewton, that it hails the force of gravity as Cowley bails light : 

*^ Firstborn of Ohaos, who so fair didst come 
From the old negro's darksome womb I 
"Which when it saw the lovely child, 
The melancholy mass put on kind looks^ and smiled I" 

Every year since, the persuasion has been spreading wider and sinking deeper into 
our habits of thought, that not only is the quantity of matter unalterable, but also that 
offeree is so. The Correlatipnf of Natural Forces is now a phrase of every-day occur- 
rence ; not only do we find it maintained that the physical forces are so related that a 
local change in one must also entail a proportionate change in the others; but even 
what are designated as vital forcesf are assumed to reside within the circle of mutual 
dependence. Speaking of the whole catalogue of forces, we have the axiom that there 
is " conservation of force,^ an invariability of its absolute amount, in accordance with the 
observation j^ust now made on the ordinary physical forces. This idea is even carried 
to the openiions of the cerebi^um in man. 

We may even go further than this, and say that there are many writers who either 

* History of Greece, psrtS, ehap. S8. 
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declare, or scarcely conceal that they are tempted to avow, that we may seek in vain 
for evidence that the total of these forces has ever been otherwise than at present. 
LyelJ, in his * Principles of Geology,' does little other than affirm as much. Indeed, it 
is questionaUe whether be is not under the impression that the whole amount of life, 
vegetable and animal, has rentained substantially the same as far back in time as geology 
has yet taken us. He elaborately points out how geological changes obliterate the 
records of life existing ^riher back, which not improbably would' have been essentially 
like those records that remain. Then again we have Darwin and others devoting their 
investigations to demonstrate that animals and plants may undergo almost indefinite 
modifications, so that any more modern example may well be a descendant of a very 
tmlike predecessor. Hence the forces above spoken of must combine in action in extra- 
ordinary varieties ef ways. 

Sir 6. Brodie congratnlates the Royal Society tliat there is an evergrowing eagerness 
in general society ^*Uy become acquainted with natural phenomena and the laws that 
govern them," and upon the increasing opportunities of becoming so, ** among persons 
of every class." ' 

Here we would ask M. Trousseau whether, as eveiry movement must have its reaction, 
he is really desirous in his iterations that too much science is taught in the medical 
schools, of stemming this flood of research and speculation, which whiris along as swiftly 
in our medical regions as anywhere f Wheth<er he w^oitW* be right or wrong in such an 
impulse, though me inass of the profession would be proud of such a leader as M. Trous- 
seau, it would appear to ns to be a desperate undertaking. 

But what can there be at the bottom of his thought? Would he chime in, in behalf 
of patients, with Horace Walpole's compliment, "that after the doctors had talked non- 
sense for years,, while we daily grew worse, the quacks ventured boidly,'and have done 
us wonderiul good"f Are empirics' most commonly really jostified by the event when 
the^ venture ? We Juive fallen upon the writings of another man of our profession, one 
emment in literature, who would fkin stop the panting crowd stumbling over one 
another's bodies in the rough roads of science, — Dr. J. Brown, the author of the *Horffl 
Sabsecivse.' He does not "predmly deny that scientific knowledge it to be stored up, 
hut pleads that a physician' is more cotapetent for his daily duties by being refined by 
letten, for being conversant with the thoughts and language of the great classics, for 
living, through their writings, awhile in the presence of such men as Locke and Syden- 
ham, and becoming inspired with their feelings and tastes. A man, we agree, may 
improve his own mind and' feelings iri this way, but it ii not so dbviotis t^at he would 
more readily understand the character of morbid action by devoting £t large portion of 
his time to such seductive converse, than by the v-ulgar, straightforward way of prying 
into matters-of-fact| and reflecting thereupon. Yet we are willing' to make the same 
sort of defence for Dr. J, Brawirs opinions as ^e tried to do m behijf of chemistry 
against M. Trousseau's views as to our little obligations to it in medical pra/}tice. That 
Dr. Brown, primed full of such disquisitions as charm the reader in that volume, might 
prove a restorative in many a hmguishing patient's chamber, by his very presence, when 
physic would be useless, and its very mention poisonous, we are as certain of as if we 
witnessed the effect; and that the story of Rab 'and his Friends may have called a 
patient all but dead t<> life again, is a likelihood that we would not gainsay. So we 
• take for granted, too, as to M. Trousseati's utterances on the subject, that were the 
whole meaning apparent, we should see that he is conscious of having some aptitude of 
intellfect or disposition which he would find more agreeable to himself to develop further, 
instetul of being compelled to jotimey onwards under regulations, offshoots of the notions 
of others, whilst at the same time his patients would be gainers by the liberty he would 
clothe himself with. Whatsoever may be his notion on this head, we recognise in him 
a clinical student of ardour second to none. We see no alternative but to move on with 
the throng. 
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Gui/*9 Hotpital Rsportg. Edited by Samukl Wilks, M.D^ and Ai^rkd Folavd. 

Third Series. VoL VI. pp.632. 

Thb volume of the * Guy's Hospital Reports' now before us is inferior to none of its 
predecessors. It contains seventeen original papers^ with nine illostrative lithograpkie- 
plates, and one woodcut. The first paper is entitijBd~r 

I. Ott the Surgical Diseases <md Injuries of the Noie^ Lcurynx^ , Thorax with its eon- 
tentSj and of the Organs of Circulation, By Thomas Bryant^ — ^Thia iaa.very J^D^b- 
ened report of numerous eases which have come under notice at Quy'a Hospital. The 
views expressed by the author can scarcely be regarded as original, but re&r to many 
topics of great practical interest. Some interesting observations are mad^ upon that 
very puzzling and distressing aflfection, ozaena. It is shown to be due to ni^cnosed bono, 
to ulceration of tile nasal passages^ or merely to some constitutional derangement with- 
out any local disease. When there i% no necrosis or ulceration, Mr» Bryant is of opinion 
that the <^ensive smell does not, as is generally believed, arise frbm any morbid secre- 
tion of the part, but that the fetor is the result of the dacompositioQ of the retained 
mucus. In this. case, all the treatment required consists in attention to the general 
health, the employment of steam inhalations and injections of wama. water to remove 
the discharge, and the occasional ua^ of weak n^edicated lotions. Oxsena with ulcera- 
tion to be treated on similar principles. Ozaana resulting from necrosed bone generally 
occurs in pensons of a strumous constitation, or labouring under oonstitutional syphilis. 
In such cases, the appropriate remedies for struma or syphilis are tp be combined with 
tonics and ihe local treatment already indicated. 

Several cases ar^ recorded of fooreign bodies in the air passages, of 6Bdema glottidis 
resulting from swallowing boiling wateit, of wounds of the throaty fracture of the ribs, 
&c. The following remarks in reference to the treatment to be pursued in cases oif 
fracture of the ribe, with injury of the lung, may bo of some interest at the present time. 
There are some surgeons who would treat such cases very differently, but perhaps not 
more successfully : . i 

" Bleeding, as an operation, is more rarely performed ; indeed, I. brieve that at Guy^s Hos- 
pital it is rarer than an^ ca^utal operation. In these oa^es of lacerated lung, however, when 
urgent dyspnoea makes its appearance, and the powers of the patient do not forbid it, I know 
of nothing which affords equal benefit, and which to the patient gives greater relief, or to the 
practitioner greater pleasure. Bleed with no sparing hand ; let the wood flow freely in a 
full stream, and as it flows the, symptoms will gradually disappear. When relief has been 
obtained, immediately arrest the flow. Your aim has bc^n to make an impression tbrongh 
the systemic oircmlatian upon the pulmonary. Watch yoor patient caref ally, anjd. repeat ^ 
operation if the symptoms shonld return, and, if necessary, r^eat it a third. time." 

Although somewhat contrary to. the present fashion, the above treatment appears to 
us to be most judicious, and best calculated to save the life of th^ patient. The reader 
is particularly referred to some excellent reiparks by Mr. Humphrey, of Cambridge,* 
on the dangers of excessive stimulation by brandy, wine, beef-tea, &c^ in the case of 
patients suffering from the effecte of injuries and surgical operations. 

An interesting case is recorded by Mr. Bryant, of laceration of the lung, the re»ilt 
of an accident, but unassociated with any fracture of the ribs.. 

The paper concludes with an account of a number of cases of wounds of the arteries 
and aneurism, , 

II. Catena of Cases illustrating the use of Forceps in Extraction of Cataract, By 
John F. France. — In a previous volume of the * Guy's Hospitel Reports,'f Mr. France 

* PnUiflhed in the Britiah Medieal Joanial for Oct 97tb, ISSa 
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recommeuded tbe common artery forceps as the be^t iiistnjtnent for steadying the glob© 
of the eye, in the operation for extraction of cataract. Twenty-one additional casei 
iire recorded in the presient ^aper, in (corroboration of the opinion previously arrived at. 

III. On some Diseases of Children, By Samuel Wilks, M.D^-^fhis \k ati abld 
report of tidmerous cases of infantile dke^ which have come under the author's notice, 
htid is replete tvith observations of gi'eat practical interest. Diseases of the head are* 
first considered. In tubercalat 'meningitis, or acute hy^rcicephalus, the character of the 
Inflamtnatibti is described as of thiat lind which ^-enders it at once recognisable, even 
ihonld no ttibercles be ptesiefnt Tubefdular deposits, hbwever, are, glccording to Dr. 
Wilks, present in the majoritj^ of cases, and it is well to know that they are not often 
seen on the arachnoid, but are to Ke met. with in the pia mater, especially in those parts 
which dip down between the convolutions of the brain. In cases where no tubercles 
are present, the appearance^ are effusion of greenish tenacious lymph at the base of the 
brain, in the ncTghbourhbod of the optic commissure, and ventricular effusion with 
softening; and these lesions are, in Dr. Wilks's experience, invariiibly^sociated with 
tubercle in other organs of the body, but mOr^ especially in the lungs. The author's 
belief, indeed, is that tubercular ipenlngitis is an affectioti mostly secondary to tubercle 
in the lungs. Iti the extensive field for observation whieh he has enjoyed at Guy's Hos- 
pital, he hjis never found tubercular meningitis without tubercle in the lungs. The his- 
tory and po^t-mortem appearajiices of sixteen* cases of tubercular meningitis are recorded, 
and comfpared with those of eight other cases at a more advanced period of life, to show 
the identity -of tlie affection at different ages. Dr. Wilks alludes to the difficulty which 
frequently exists, of diagnosing betwe,en tubercular meningitis and typhoid fever. There 
are few questions in diagnosis whidh embarrass the physlqian more thain this. Two 
points of distinction are indicated, wbi6h are not very often referred to. One is the 
Condition of the abdomen, which in tubercular meningitis is contracted, and in fevei' 
usually distended and tympanitic. Again, on the attempt being made to raise th6 
patient's night-dress to examine for eruption, if the case be fever, thfe patient assists in 
dra^^ing tip the clothes ; he! is in a too senseless condition to heed any disturbances of 
tbe kind, and in his partial consciousness attempts to do what he sees is required. But 
in the cade of cerebral disease resistance is taade, and there are indications that any. 
movement is annoying. 

Tabercnlar disease of the brain-substance is regarded as a distinct affectidn frorii tuber- 
cnkr meningitis. In cased of the latter di^eiase, tubercle is scarcely ever found in the 
brain itself. ' 

Simple acute meningitis is described as totally distinct from tubercular meningitis. 
In the former, the inflamtaatiOTi is ninch mote acute "and rapid, and the whole silrfjSiCe of 
the brain may be found 6o^e^ed With lymph effijsed beneath the c^rebiial arachnoid.' 
Dr. Wilks *feo difetingnishes betivcen' simple mwiw^tVt* and simple arachriitis. In the' 
former, it is the cenebral arachtiold which is inflamed, and the lymph, in place of being* 
thrown out into the cavity of the serous membrane (as occui:8 in pleurisy, pericar4itis, 
and peritonitis, where the membrane is stretehed tightly over the investing organs), ia 
deposited in the sub-arachnoid spaces, iti consequence of the convoluted anatomical 
arrangement of th^ surface of the braip. True arachnitis, where the lymph i^ thrown 
out into the cavity of the ara^hnold^ Dr. Wiiks believes to result. always from inflamma* 
tloD of the parietal layer, as he has never met With an eiample where it did not depend 
HpoQ disease of t^e bone. 

Some interestinff observations are ^ade npkni the sabjeet of chronic hj^drocephalus,' 
and one remarkable instance is alluded to of a little child, in whom, during an illness, 
the head became considerably enlarged, but subsequently declined to its original size.' 
Hydatids of the^bttin are spoken of ana eltveinely rare^folr daridg the last^fill^eii years 
BO single «asehas^oocori*ed at Giiy^s Ho^phaL : ^ 

. Under the head of lannigefeJ affeoiions, somie important remarks are niade upon t^ 
aobj^^ct iof ^roup. . DriiWiUDs's obadrvation&iiate led kim to believe, that the raembriim. 
OQs and catarrhal forms of inflammation of the larynx pass into one another, and are, in 
&ct, identical. The thembrtmons exudation ifif'dtte not sb izkich to any pathological 
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pecnliarity of the disease as to the anatomical stroctore of the air-tabes in children, and 
may be produced by any accidental irritation of the mucous sur&ce, such as occurs in 
children from swallowing boiling water, instances of which are recorded in the paper. 
During life, Dr. Wilks believes ^at it is frequently impossible to decide whether a false 
membrane exists or not. 

Tracheotomy, whether performed in croup, or for any oWect whatever, is shown to be 
an operation far less devoid of danger than is generally believed. One source of danger 
from tracheotomy is pointed out, which is not alluded to by authors — namely, emphy- 
sema. Three illustrative cases are recorded. In the first two the emphysema was 
confined to the chest, but in the third it was universal. In these cases pneumothorax 
appeared to result from air having been drawn into the chest from the neck. 

From affections of the larynx, the author passes to pulmonary diseases. Admitting 
fully the distinction between lobular pneumonia and atalectasis. Dr. Wilks is of opinion 
that too much has been made of this newly-discovered morbid state, and that a luraple 
collapsed condition in the bronchitis of children is less common than one associated with 
an inflammatory process. * 

Dr. Wilks has met with several instances where symptoms resembling those of hoop- 
ing-cough have depended upon enlargement of the bronchial glands, involving the 
laryngeal nerves. It is well known, that an attempt has been made to account for the 
symptoms in all cases of true hooping-cough in this manner; but extended observation 
has shown that this explanation is not tenable. Indeed, the appearance is so exceptional 
in true hooping-cough, that Dr. Wilks seems to think that the presence of enlarged 
bronchial glands after death would render it somewhat doubtful that the affection had 
been hooping-cough at all. 

Two cases of cancrum oris are mentioned, in which the liver was found fatty, which 
are thought to be of some interest, from the circumstance that the same morbid state 
of the liver is sometimes discovered in connexion with sloughing and gangrene else- 
where. 

Lastly, there are the reeords of nine fatal cases of bum. In these cases, as well as in 
twelve others previously recorded,* there was no disease discoverable in the duodenum 
<r— a result which is somewhat remarkable when it as recollected that of twelve fatal cases 
of burn recorded by Mr. Curlinff in the twenty-fifth volume of the * Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,' there was either inflammation or ulceration of the duodenum in all, as 
evidenced by inspection after death,, and vomiting and purging during life. Dr. Wilks's 
experience leads him to think that, in fatal cases of burn, deaui is due to pulmonary dis- 
ease, arising from a poisoned condition of the blood, such as occurs in pysemia. ' 

IV. The Physiology of Sleep, By ART^uR KIDurham. — ^Tlie author discusses with 
considerable ability the changes which the brain undergoes during sleep, and from 
experipents made by himself upon living animals undeir the influence of chloroform and 
other circumstances, he arrives at the fjCMlowing conclusions : 

"1. J^ressnre of distended v^ins upon the brain is not the caose of sleep, for during sleq) 
(he veins are not disteoded, and when they are, symptoms and appearances arise diflfering 
from those which characterize sleep. 

^2. During sleep, the brdn is in a comparatively bloodless condition; and the blood in 
the enoepbalic vessels is not only diminished ia quantity, bat moves with less rapidity. 

^^& The condition of the oerebrat circulation during sleep is, from physical causes, that 
which is most favourable to nutrition of the brain tissue ; and, on the other handf the condi- 
tion which prevails during waking is associated with mental activity, beeanse it is that 
which is most favourable to oxidation of the brain-substance, and to various changes in its 
dhemical constitution/' 

y. Some Cans of ffydoHd Disease. By S. O. Habsrshov, M. D.^^Thirteen cases 
are recorded, ten of which were examples of hydatids of the liver, onoof the cellnlar 
tissue of the bladder, one where a hydatid was situated between the stomadb and colon, 
and one where it existed in the pericardium. In the last-^nentioned case the hydatid 

• Bm Biitiali and Voraigs HAdioo-CkbusM B«Tl«w, J11I7, 1867. 
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cyst was quite external to the heart, a fiact of some importance in connexion with the 
doctrine, according to which hydatids of the heart are believed to reach that organ by 
the vena cava transporting them from the liver. Hydatids of the liver are shown to 
lead to death in various ways— viz. : 

1. By rupture into the pleura. 

2. By rupture into the lungs and bronchi, 
8. By rupture into the peritoneum. 

4. By rupture into the intestine. 

6. By rupture into the bile ducts. 

6. By pressure on the vena cava. 

*J, By suppuration of the cysts and pysemia. 

8. By suppuration external to the cyst, consequent on pressure. 

9. By heemOrrfaage, as in a case recorded in the * Pathological Transactions' by Dr. 
Hillier, in which a cyst extended into the bile ducts, and also into a large hepatic vessel, 
causing fatal extravasation into the stomach and intestines. ' 

In Dr. Habeirshon's experience, internal remedies do not appear to be productive of 
marked beneficial vesuHs upon hydatids of the' liver, although in some cases diminu- 
tion of the size of the cyst has followed the use of iodide of potassium. ' The various 
operative measures, which have been proposed, are discussed, and it is shown that, 
• although sometimes they * have been followed by , success, they have frequently 
imperilled and destroyed the life Qf the patient Although t^e method recommended 
by Leudet, of drawing off" the contents of the; cyst, and injecting solutions of iodine, 
chloride of sodiupi, and other substances, has been attended wjth considerable success, 
Dr. Habershon is inclined to think that the plan of drawing off small quantities 
of the fluid, so as not to admit any air, is the safest and most deserving of trial. 
Even this operation, however, he thinks, must only be resorted to after great delibe- 
ration. 

VI. Facts and FaUacies connected with the Research for Arsenic and Antimony ^ vntk 
Suggestions for a Method of Separating these Poisons from Organic Matter, By 
ALyRKD S. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. — ^This is a very lengthened p^iper, and is well worthy 
the attention of every one eng^ed in toxicological mqujries. Marsh's and Reinsch's 
methods are first considered in detail. Of the two. Dr. Taylor has found that a quan^ 
tity of arsenic may be detected by Reinsch's process, whfch Marsh's process would 
entirely .fail to reveal, even under its most improved modifications; while Reinsch^s 
method is twenty times more delicate in revealing the presence of antihibny than that 
, of Marsh, as it is usually employed. There is a latent falla6y, however, connected with 
the use of Reinsch's process, which, curiously enough, no toxicologist of any repute had 
the slightest suspicion of prior. to the trial of "The Queen versus Smethurst." This is 
due to the existence of arsenic in all the best, and so-called purest, varieties of copper, 
whether foil, gauze, or wire, in suflBcient proportion to give rise, under certain condi- 
tions, to fallacious results. The subject of arsenic as an mjipurity of copper,, is dwelt on 
at considerable lei^gth, and the best methods for detecting it are pointed ouL In future, 
Reinsch's test can never be accepted as evidence in medico-legal investigations, unless 
the copper employed be first shown to contain no arsenic. The method recommended 
by Dr. Taylor for the detection of arsenic he proposes to call the distillation process. 
It consists-— 

1. In converting the arsenic into chlo^i^le. The suspected ^substance; is- treated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and subjectedto distillation. Any arsenic present dis* 
tils over as chloride. 

2. The chloride is converted into hydride by Marsh's process. 

3. The ^as, which distils over, is made ^ pass into a tiibe containii]^about a d«achm 
of moderatjely strong solution of nitrate of silver. If arsenic be present,, the solution 
of silver is blackened from the d^ositibn of silver in the metallic form,. the arsenic takes 
tno oxygen of the silver salt and becomes arsenious actd, while the nitric acid is set free 
in the liquid. 

4. K the hydride wbieh passes Over in Marshes process be collected in strong nitric acid, 
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tbe arsenic is converted into arsenic actW, which inay be obtained by evaporating the 
nitric acid in a sand-bath. 

5. By applying a strong heat to the conducting tube in MarsVs process, the hydride 
is decomposed, and metallic aisenic is deposited in a dark ring or crust on the interior 
of the glass, at a short distance from the spot which is heated. 

For me details of this process the reader must refer to the original account ; but it is 
obvious that it enables us to obtain the arsenic in three different forms — as metallic 
arsenic, arsenious acid, and arsenic acid. Several analyses are given in the paper, to prove 
the delicacy of the process, 

VII. I^otes on Diabetic Catara4:L By Jo^n F. Frai^cs. — The author has collected 
from different sources about twenty cases of double cataract, ocepiring in patients suffer- 
ing from diabetes. These cases *are of no small interest jn connesion with the recent 
observations of Dr. Weir Mitchell* and Dr. B. W. £ichardson,t which ^m)w that, ia 
several of the lower animals, the abnormal introduction of sugar into the system, wh^er 
by immersion of the body in syrup for a sufficient time for the osmotic prooess to take 
place freely^or by injection beneath the integument, is almost certainly tc^lowed by tibe 
development of lenticular cataract ' 

VIII. Remarks on two Cases of Extra- Uterine Ftxtation, By J. Braxtok Hicks, 
M.D. — In one of the cases the foetus was contained in the left Fallopian tube, and in the 
other it was imbedded in the wall of the uterus. A careful examination was made in 
these cases of the decidua-like membrane found in the uterus, and of the membranes 
enveloping the ovum, and from these examinations the author arrives at the following 
conclusions : ' 

1. That the decidua-like membrane found lining the interior of the uterus in these 
cases is, in vascularity and microscopical structure, essentially the same as true 
decidua. • 

2. That in extra-uterine pregnancies a decidual membrane can be dispensed with. 

3. That the delicate membrane-like layer lining the cavity in some cases of extra- 
uterine foetation, is composed of elements differing essentially fr<Mn those of the true 
decidua, and is derived from plastic lymph, in all probability effused not long before the 
bursting of the foetal cavity. 

* ''■ 

IX. On Bupture cf the Popliteal Artery and Popliteal Aneurisfn, Br Alfred 
Poland. — In this report, wjiich extends over upwards of a hundred pagefe, the author 
has collected the records of sixty-nine cases of I'uptur^ of the popliteal artery, which have 
come under his notice at Guy's Hospital, ot which have been published in the various 
medical journals. These cases are divided into three classes, viz. : 

1. Cases of direct rupture, with complete laceration of all the coats of the artery. 

2. Cases of direct rupture, with incomplete laceration of the coats. 

3. Cases of indirect rupture of a popliteal aneurismal sa6. 

In the two first classes the coats of the vessel prior to the ruptute are healthy ; in the 
last they are diseased. The symptoms, diagnosis, and appropriate treatment for each of 
these classes of cases are considered at some length. 

The following tabular arrangement shows tne treatment pursued in the sixty-nine 
cases, with its results : 
• 1. Cases in .which no operation was performed : B ctoes and 2 deaths. 

2. Cases in which compression was ei&ployed': 4 cases and 2 deaths. 

3. Cases in which the popliteal sps^ce was laid open by incision, atid, a ligature placed 
above and below the rupture : 6 cases' ahd 3 deaths. ' ' 

4.*Case8 iti which ligature of the femonal Wa:8 employed : 27 6ades And 11 deaths. 
6. Cases in which amputation was perfortned : 38 cases and 15 deaths.. Of these, l4 
were examples of primary amputiition, and of these 5 died ; while 26 wete secondarjr 
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smpatatUms, among wbidi there were 14 reob varies, 10 deaths, and k 2 the resnlt is 
not stated. 

X. On the Transference of Poisons fn^ the Blood to the Alimentary Canal. By 
Alfred S. Taylor, M.D. — Physiologists and toxicologists have long rec^gmsed' the 
hxii that poisons received into the stomaeh and intestines, find their way by absorption 
into the blood, and are thence either temporarily transferred to the solid organs, or 
eliminated by the various excretions. The fact that, conversely, they might find their 
way into the stomach and intestines from the blopd itself, when this fluid is the seat of 
poisoning, is a truth which is not commonly known, and has hitherto been only doabt- 
folly accepted. Dr. Taylor records some experiments undertaken by- himself and Dr. 
Pavy, which show clearly that arsenic, as well as antimony, may find its way into the 
itoinach and bowels, although not taken by the mouth, or injected by the rectum. 
From this it is argued, that the presence of mere traces of either of these poisons in the 
itomaoh or bowels is no proof of their recent administration. These substances, if 
administered a Ibrtoight before, might disappisar entirely from the stomachy and be 
partly absorbed into the tissues, from which they may be eliminated by the stomach 
and intestines, so as to appear again in these organs, quite independently of any fresh 
administration. Dr. Taylor points out the importance of these facts in reference to the 
recent case of antimonial^ poisoning at Liverpool (Regina v. Winslow), where antimony 
Was found' in the eontents of the stomach up to the twelfiih day a^r the last dose^ and 
where, moreover, the elimination of the metal assumed an Intermittent character. 

XL Misplaeewient and Mobility nf the kidneys^ in reference to the Diof/nosis of 
Abdominal Tumours, By Abithur E. Durham.^— Mr. Durham has collected a number 
of cases to show the possibility^ of misplacement and abnormal mobility of the kidneys 
being mistaken for abdominal tumours. The occasional occurrence of congenital, fixed 
misplacements of the kidneys is familiar to every one who has had any experience in 
post-mortem examinations; but there are many who doubt if a fraction of the cases of 
moveable kidney lately dii^nosed during life are really examples of this anomaly. The 
possibility, however, of the kidney being so moveable as to give rise to all the appearances 
oi a moveable tumour during life, has been proved beyond a doubt by several post- 
mortem examinations. Mr. Durham has collected from different sources the details of 
ten such cases. In most oases of moveable kidney the patients have been females. 
When the kidney is misplaced, the corresponding supra-renal capsule occupies its 
normal position ; and when the kidney is moveable, the supra-renal capsule does not 
move with it. 
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XIL On Hermaphroditismj as illustrated {principally) by Specimens in the Museum 
cf Guy's Hospital. By Authdr K DuRHAM.^-r-Seven very remarkable cases of herma^ 
phroditism are recorded, in some of which the individuals passed sometimes as ihales 
and at other times as females. The author concludes by observing that tlie study of 
cases of hermaphroditism affords important aid in the determinatiorf of the mutual 
homologioal relations which exist between the male and female organs, and submits the 
following plan as most in accordance with the cases on record : 

Ovaries ==? Testes. 

Round Ikatnents , . . . . . . J = 5 V«« deferentia 

x.»yuuiA ii^».*i«xn« I ^^^ pervious. 

Fallopian tubes ." '. . ..= Vesiculea seminales. 

Sinu3 poouli^ris and <>peniiigs into it of) , y^^ j ^ 
the common semmal ducts, in so far asV = < ^ uterus ^ 
they belong to the vesicalCD seminales. J . ^ ' 

Olitoris = Pfenis. 

Nympfafls . . . =s Prepuce. 

Labia majora = Scrotum. 

XUL An Account of Ghny's Hospital Welk By William Odlifq, M.D., P.R.S. 
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XIV, Contrihutions to the Practical Surpefi/ of New €hmBth$ or Tumours. Serks 
III. Cysts (continued). By John Birkstt. — ^This ia a continuation of a series of 
papers by the same author on the pathology of morbid growths, which have, appear^ 
in previous volumes of the ' Guy's Hospit^ Reports,' and to whil^h we have already on 
several occasions called attention. 

Mr. Birkett^s paper in the previous volume of the ' Guy's Reports'* was devoted to 
cysts ot* the cutaneous covering. The paper now before us treats of cysts of the con- 
nective tissue of the body, whidi are considered under four heads^ viz. : 

1. Cysts in the neck. 

2. Cysts on the spermatic cord. 
4. Entozoa cysts. 

4. Cysts devdoped around foreign bodies. 

Nine cases of cysts in the neck are recorded, and at the end of the paper there is a 
table of twenty-six other cases, collected from vanous sources. These cysts are either 
unilocular or multilocular. They may be developed at the earliest age, or may form in 
childhood and adult life. Frequently they attain a large size. Thmr commencement 
and subsequent growth are often painless; their origin and cause are ndost obscure. 
The elementary tissues of which they are composed, and their contents, are identical 
with those of ^e serous membranes. Their contents are sometimes fimpid and colour* 
less, and perfectly free from albumen ; at other times, the fluid is pale yellow, and 
coagulates when heated, and in cases of long standing it may contain crystals of 
choTesterine. The treatment of such cysts is palliative or radical. The palliative treat- 
ment consists in removing the serous contents from time to time with a trocar and 
canula; the radical, in extirpation or obliteration of the cavity of the cyst. Extirpation 
by dissecting out the cyst is often attended with great diflSculty and danger, and is only 
justifiable after all other measures have failed. Even exciting suppuratipn of the walls 
of the cyst, with the object of inducing obliteration, often gives rise to urgent consti- 
tutional disturbance ; and in order to avoid this, Mr. Birkett recommends that the size 
of the cyst should first be reduced by repeated emptying, and that then inflammation 
should be excited by the external application of strong com(K>und tincture of iodine, or 
tincture of cantharides, in place of injecting a stimulating fluid into the interior of the cyst 

The formation of cy^ in the spermatic cord is attributed to the serous canal, which 
in the foetjis extends along the front of the cord, not being perfectly obliterated, small 
portions remaining in whicli the serous membrane preserves its integrity, and which 
afterwards become distended with serum. Two cases are recorded by way of illustratioDf. 

Three cases of entozoa cysts, or cysts containitig the cysticercus cellulossB, occurring 

on the external parts of the body, are recorded. In one of these the tumour was 

developed on the thorax, and in two cases in the tongue. Other cases are mentioned 

where a tumour containing echinococci was developed in the female breast. Cysts are 

sometimes formed around foreign bodies, such as pins or needles, and may occasion no 

sniall difSculty in diagnosis. A case is recorded where the foreign body was a sniall 

fragment of granite. 

« 

* * 

XV. & XVI. On Poisoning hy White Precipitate ; by Alfred S, Taylor. With 
the Physiological Effects of this Substance on ^nimals ; by F. W. Pavt. — ^White pre- 
cipitate is not generally described as a poison by chemists and toxicologists. A trial 
took place at the Chelmsford Lent Assizes, in 1850, at which a woman was indicted for 
administering this substance to her husband with intent to kill him. She owed her 
acquittal to the lenient assumption that there was no evidence to show that white pre- 
cipitate was either " a poison" or a " destructive thing.*' 

Dr. Taylor proves that white precipitate is, without doubt, an irritant poison, and he 
gives the particulars of a trial which occurred during last year (1860), at which a woman 
was convicted of killing her child by administering it. Thirteen , cases are added of 
poisoning by white precipitate in the human subject; but in all, with one exception, 
recovery took place. 

* 8ee Britisb aiid Foreign M«dIoo.diirarglcal Beylew, Jan. I860. 
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Dr. PavyV experiments show that the action of white precipitate on the lower 
animals is that of a powerful and purely irritant poison. It proved fatal to dogs, rabbits, 
and mice. The substance is rendered soluble by the ^id secretione of the stomach, is 
absorbed and deposited in various organs. The kidneys are shown to be the chief 
receptacle of the poison, the liver containing a trace, a^d the heart none. The intestines 
retain the poison only in small quantity. Whether the quantity administered was large 
or small, or whether given in one or several doses, the quantity found in the body of 
the animal was in each case very small. Dr. Pavy*s remarks are accompanied by a 
plate illustrating the remarkable effects of the administration of white precipitate, in 
repeated doses, on the structure of the kidney of a rabbit 

XVII. Case'of Ovarian Tumour containing Teeth, Hair, dkc, ; with Remarks, By 
S. Jambs A. Salter, M.B., F.L.S^ &c. — ^Tbere is nothing very remarkable in this case ; 
but Mr. Salter has submitted the various tissues entering into* the composition of the 
tumour to careful microscopic examination, and has shown that blood-vessels, bone, 
peritoneum, dentine, crusta petrosa, enamel, tooth-pulp, epidermis, sebaceous follicles, 
nair, (fee, of a perfecUy normal character, may exist in these ovarian developments* 
But the most interesting result of his investigation was the discovery of nerves in the 
tooth-pulp, nerves having as yet never been recognised in the contents of ovaiian 
tumours, although a case is referred to where Mr. Henry Grey discovered a mass of 
brain in an ovarian cyst. 

Such an aggregation of structures, adventitious to the individual in whom they are 
found, and situated in the essential generative organ of the female, can have but one 
meaning. They represent a fresh individual of a succeeding generation, though the 
anatomical form of that individual is not normal, and the life of the new. mass is still 
dependent on the parent. Mr. Salter discusses the source of these curious developments^ 
and maintains that they are not the result of normal conception. Inasmuch as they have 
been discovered in the bodies of females with unmistakeable proofs of virginity, aud 
even in girls long before the age of puberty. The question as to what calls Uiem forth, 
Mr. Salter believes to be answered by the analogy which they have to the non-sexual 
reproduction^ which is now kngwn to prevail in many of the lower animals, such, for 
example, as o<scur8 in the Aphis, the Daphnia, and the common Hive-bee. 

"It will, perhaps, ultimately turn oat that the faculty of ftgd^nogenms is latent in all ani* 
mal life; and that, whereas in many of the lower forms it is the occasional or prevailing 
method for reproducing the kind, in the higher forms it is inefficient for that purpose* ana 
is only exceptionally msnifested as a physiological phenomenon. JBut however widely, or 
otherwise, this observation may apply, it beems to me that these ovarian developments in 
the human ovary are a manift^tation of the phenomenon in question; that diey are not 
analogous in any sense to other adventitious growths whioh; the pathological anatomist 
meets with, but that thev are altogether eqaivalent to virgin^odused * aoMg^'* previous lo 
their detachment from the parent,*' 
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1. Legons sur la PKysiologie et V Anatomic comparS^ de V Homme et des Animaux, /aites 

d la Faculte des Sciences de Paris, Par H. Milne-Edwards. Tome quatri^me. 
Premiere Partie: De la Circulation du Sang, — Paris, 1859. 
Lectures on the Physiology and Comparative Anatomy of Man and Animals, delivered 
at the Faculty of Sciences of Paris. By H. Milne-Edwards. Vol. IV., Part I. : 
On the Circulation of the Blood, — Paris, 1859. 

2. Recherche HydratUiques sur la Circulation du Sang* Par M. J. Maref. (* An- 

nales des Sciences Naturelles,' Tome viii. 1857.) 
Hydraulic Researches on the Circulation, of the Blofxl. By M. J. Maret. 



3. Ihi PouU et des Bruits Vasculaires. Par le Docteur J. MA&Br. (' Jouraal de la 

Phjsiologie de rHomme et des Animaux,' Tome depxi^me.) 
On the Pulse and Vctscular Murmurs. By Dr. J, Makvy, . 

4. Recherckes sur VEtat de la Circulation d^apret let Oaraetires du Fouls, foumis pc^ 

un Nouveau Sphygfnographe. Par le Docteur J. Marey. ('Journal de la Physio- 
logje de I'Homme et des Animanx.' Tome Trofeieme.) 
Researches en the State of the Circulation from the Characters of the Pulse^ as fur- 
nished by a New Sphygmograph, By Dr. J. Marey. 

5. On the Forces of the Circulation, Croouian Lectures delivered at the Royal College 
of Physicians. By Patrick Black, M. D. ' (* The Medical Times and Gazette,* 
1855.) 

6. J)e la J)etermination Expirimentale de la Fofce du : (7aw/. Par M. G. Coun. 

(* Comptes Kendus de I'Academie des Sciences,' 1838.). 
Experimental Determination of the Force qf the Heart, By M. G^ Cotur^ 

In a ibrmer number of this Journal,* we directed attention to somie points in con* 
nexion with the circulation of the blood, but we were then unable to proceed further 
than to a consideration of a few of the more important pheitomeBa which accompany 
the 'action of the heart, ^nd the special subjects- we discussed were the movements, the 
rhythmic action, and the causes of the sounds, of that organ. In returning to the 
subject of the circulation, we do so in order to complete more fully the sketch we then 
commenced, and because we believe that there remain many other topies in connexion 
with it wbi(^ it is desirable to discuss at the present time, and inasmuch as it will 
afford us an opportunity of laying before our readers some of the results of the recent 
investigations of physiologists in this most important department of their science. Not- 
withstanding the labours which have been devoted to this subject, we are compelled to 
admit, when we come fairly to examine it in all its beariiigs, that there are many 
points in connexion with it on which sound principles are yet to be laid down, many 
facts which require further elucidation. For numerous reasons it is important from 
time to time to take a review of. tl^e various investigations that have been made, to 
consider any new facts that have been brought forward, any new doctrines that have 
been advanced, and surveying them from the vantage-ground we already occupy, and 
in the light of principles already established, to see whether our more enlarged obser- 
vations and extended researches are paving the way for a more satisfactory explanation 
of the obscurer parts of the subject we are examining. It is impossible for any one 
livho is engaged in the practice of medicine to do other than recognise the vast import- 
ance of a thorough knowledge of the phenomena which accompany the circulation of 
the blood, and of the principles by which it is regulated. We venture to 836611 that 
there are no facts in connexion with the whole range of pathological symptoms, espe- 
cially those of acute diseases, which have so important a bearing on our diagnosis of 
the general condition of a patient, and so influence our treatment, as those which relate 
to the state of the vascular systen?. We cannot too highly appreciate the labours of 
the physiologist who endeavours to simplify our views of the circulation, to lay down 
correct general principles, and by the light" he throws on the various processes which 
take place in the vascular organs in h^^th, to give us an insight into, and enable us 
to explain, their condition in the various stages of diseased action. It can scarcely be 
said that there are any points relating to this .sulgect which are j^ot of interest .and 
importance to the practic^ p!hysici2^n,,and whi(}h do not demand frpm him a careful 
investigation ; but whilst we admit this, we must also cpnfess how impossible it is for 
him practically to study thjD subject in all its ramifications; and hence. we would gladly 
welcome from time to time, on this and} kindred subjects, a resum6 of the labours in 
which * others have been engaged, with a general outline of the means they bave 
employed, and of the principles they have established. 
But if to the practitioner of medicine a knowledge of the principles ^hicb regulate 

* See JooitHa oC«April, 18«0-«it, **Cirdiao Pkysiolofsr.'* 
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tbe dronlation of the bicod is ol sneh importance, how much more &o doea.it become to 
those who are engaged in the duties of teaching in onr varionB medical sohookf We 
may safely say that tbe advance of rational and scieaitifio medicine dates from the time 
when Harvey made his great discovery ; and the improvements which this <bentury has 
witnessed; especially in our means of diagnosing tb^ various diseases of the heart and 
other circulating organs, hav6 been: in 'Bo small degree brought about by an improved 
knowledge of the functions of these organs.. Of late years, the labours of British phy- 
siologists have not been so much directed to ibis subject as to some other departments 
of our science, and most of the facts to which we shall have to direet attention in the 
succeeding pages will be gathered from the wrkings< of those who belong to Continental 
schools, and who in this, as well as in some other provinces of physiology and pathology, 
bave worked more diligently and skice^ssfUUy thani )our'own cotiliti^Q^n. 

Althoc^ we may have in the course of this article to refer to some patlM>logical 
(acts which may have a bearing on the prineiples we Jaay attempt to establish, we do 
9ot at all propose t6 enter into a general' consideration of the looi'bid chafoges to which 
the blood-vessels, are subject, and more especially shall we avoid any examination of 
those alterations which take place as the result of iinflammatc^ action. We propose 
briefly to consider the nature of the capillary cironlatiou, and to offer some remarks on 
the soroaUed capillary poweiv but we do not intend to enter into any (Questions connected 
with the pathology of the capillary vessels. Whilst, however, we omit these topics, we 
propose to refer to some of the modificatioDs which inflammatory diseases, especially of 
an acute kind, produce in the force and frequency of the action of the heart,: and in the 
tension of the arterial system. Wo are very strongly impresiBed t^itli the importance of 
studying in a more; accurate and scientific manner than has been previously done, the 
varying conditions of the puke, and the indications they afford. We look upon this as 
essentially a practical question, and as haying a direct bearing on the diagnosis and 
treatment of many of the more important diseases which come under our notice. 

One of the important questions which we meet with on the very threshold of the 
present inquiry is, as to the influence exercised by the heart on the raovtoent of the 
blood. Are we to regard this organ .as the 8<Je prop^ling power which exists in the 
vascular system — ^as. abundantly sufficient by tbe force of its coMraetion to circulate the 
blood ? ' Or are we to consider, with some physiologists, that the influence it exerts is but 
smalW-^that it plays a secondai^ part in the circulation ? Or, again, are wre, with a 
third set of inquirers, to i&ttribut^ the chief force to this organ,: admitting the existence 
of certain "residual phenomena," of certain, other powers, Which are constantly exerted 
in producing the onward movement of the blood ? The inquiry is one on which a great 
variety of opinions will be found; and it is^ impossible to rise irom a- perusal of the 
writings of those who h^ve made it the subject of their investigations, and from a consi- 
deration of the phenomena themselves, withoiit a strong tionviotion that, with reference 
to the i^el^ve power exercised by the heart, the arteries, and the eapillaries on the 
movement of the blood, correct principles yet remain to be e9tabli8hed ; rather^ perhaps, 
from aoenrate reasoi^ng ori the da^ both pihysidogiceil and ^paithological, already 
acquired, than from a further repetitition of expeiimeutal research. >' ■ 

The force exercised by the heart has been the; subject of muoh discussion. To us it 
appears that the most imfK>rtant point to be established is, not as to the exact force the 
heart exoroisee, but whether that force is sufficient to propel the blood jbhrbughout the 
various parts of the vascular system, and bring it back again to the central organ; 

We ejbali not dwell on the means^that. havebeeniresortedto'by different phys'idogists 
in estimating the Ibreeof the heaiVs^ action, which has been atdiffererii times considered 
as 180,000 lbs. and S oz. In |cientioning the names of BoreUi, Keill, Michelbtti, Hale^ 
PoisenUle, Mageodie, and Yolkmann, we shall reoal to the knrnda of those who are 
{amiliar with our subject the theories these physiolc^sts advanced. We think that 
Hales waa th^ irst who established^ on a sound basis, a theory of the force exercised by 
the heart. Profltine by the eirors'into whieh Keill. and Michelotti- had fallen, ho 
adopted the principle of measuring the hearths force by the height of ^e column ef 
blood it would sustain. To effect uiis, he introduced into on^ of thie arteiriea near the 
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heart a long glass tube^ and he fband that the blood rose in the tnbe to the height of 
eight to nine feet in horses, to upwards of six feet in sheep, and of fonr feet in deer; 
whilst in dogs of large size it rose to the height of six to eight feet, and in those of smai 
size, three to four feet Hales next proceeded to ascertain the extent of the internal sur- 
face of the left ventricle, which he foand, according to the plan of measurement 
he adopted, to be twenty-six square inches in the horse. Multiplying this by the height 
to which the column of blood rose, he arrived at the conclusion that the force exerted 
by the left ventricle of the horse, at the moment of contraction, was equal to support a 
weight of 113 lbs. ; and by, comparing together his results on various animals with the 
size of the heart in man, he estimated the force of the left ventricle of the latter at 
51 lbs. 

We have alluded to the investigations of Hales, the more especially because his con- 
clusions have been somewhat invalidated by those of M. Colin, Professor of Anatomy at 
the Veterinary College of Alfort We do not mean that his principles of investigation 
have been impugned by the latter gentleman, but only his results. M. Colin, baa found, 
by the plan he has adopted of taking the measurement of the internal surface of the 
left ventricle, that the estimate of Hales is too low ; that, in fact, in an ordinary-sized 
horse there is an extent of surface more than double that given by Hales, and conse- 
quently there must be an amount of pressure also more than double ; the latter NL Colia 
puts down at 236 lbs. instead of 113 lbs. 

We shall 'not here enter into the consideration as to which is the more correct view 
of the twQ just given ; but with regard to the plan of measurement, it appears to us 
that the one adopted by M. Colin ought to lead to a satisfactory result Hales does not 
give all the details of his experiment, so that we are scarcely able to speak positively as 
to its 'value. His plan was that of pouring wax into the ventricle by means of a gun 
barrel inserted into a pulmonary vein, and measuring the surface of the wax when it 
was set. - M. Colin injected plaster into the ventricle, and also measured it when it had 
set. He tells us that he took care to inject the heart whilst it was warm, and before 
rigor mortis came on. ' Hales gives no explanation on this point ; and if his experiment 
were made during the time that the heart was under the influence of rigor mortis, we 
can easily understand that a smaller quantity of material would find its way into the 
cavity than under ordinary circumstances, and thus vitiate all his conclusions. 

We are not inclined to attach very great practical importance to the estimate of the 
force of the heart given hj different ph3^iologists, and we believe that there has been a 
tendency rather to overrate the power it exercises. The well-known experiment of Dr. 
Sharpey, to which we shall again refer, proves that a comparatively small pressure is 
able to complete the circulation in a dead animal ; and although it may be said that 
such an . experiment as this does hot prove that the same force is equal to the produc- 
tion of the same result in the living animal, yet we are disposed to think that more 
impediment to. the onward flow of a fluid must exist after death than during life. If 
even we regard, as some physiologists have done, the power of the heart as almost 
entirely used for the purpose of dilatii^ the arteries, so- as to bring into play their 
elastic reaction, it is qmte certain that, in this respect, the living artery would possess a 
great advantage over the dead, and that its walls would react with greater force 
on their contents ; but if we consider that the power of the heart is partly lost in push- 
ing on the blood, and partly in distending the arterial coats, we still think that the 
d^d tube is placed at a disadvantage, and would require more force to circulate its 
contents. 

A subject which is of more importance for us to consider than the total amount of 
force exercised by the heart in its contractions, is the pressure with which the blood, 
propelled by the ventricular systole, enters the arterial system. • We shall have to con- 
aider this question more fully as regards the different parts of the systen»when we com6 
to speak of tb^ circulation in the arteries ; but inasmiich as the pressure to which we 
now allude is essentially due to the ventricular contraction, we must take it into coi^ 
sideration at the present time. The study of the variations of which this pressure is 
susceptible will, we think, tend to throw light on the conditions which regulate its 
development Hales, by his experiments, showed th6 jieight to which a column of 
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blood would rise near the lieart ; but M. Poiseoille waa the first physiologist who pur- 
sued the investigation of the subject in a systematio iinanner. To measure the £oroe 
exerted, as we have stated above, physiologists have, of late years, made use of an 
instrument called a hsenuidynamoraeter, which contains « column of mercury to be acted 
on by the blood, and the elevations to which the mercury rises in the tube indicate the 
amount of pressure exerted. The instrument we have just alluded to is much more 
convenient than the open tube used by Hales, and was first employed by Poiseuille ; but^ 
as made by him, it presented some imperfections, which were remedied by Magendie; 
and a description of it, as thus modified, will be found in a memoir by M. Guettet, in 
the * Comptes Rendus de I'Acad^mie des Sciences' for 1850« It now goeft by the name* 
of eardiometer. 

In the investigation of the pressure exerted by the heart on the column of blood, in 
order to obtain the greatest accuracy, it would be desirable to insert the instrument 
into the base of the aorta itself; but such a course is attended with great difficulty, and 
the plan usually adopted is to operate on one of the carotids at the lower part of the 
neck. In examining the force of the heart in this manner, a most interesting and 
important fact comes out, and from the great uniformity of results which' has attended 
the observations of various experimenters, there can be ao doubt of the truth of the 
principle they have established. 

It has been found that, in different individuals of the same species of animals, there 
is great difference with riespect to the amount of pressure exerted by the left ventricle, 
and also in the same individual at different times; but that, comparing animals of 
different species with each other, a very great siniilarity and uniformity in this respect 
pervades all ; that, in fact, the height to which the column of mercury t^ill rise in the 
eardiometer is not regulated by the size of the impelling organ. Thus, M. PoTseuille 
found that the fluid in the hsemadynamometer rose to about the same level when he 
submitted to experiment dogs of different size, the hearts of which weighed respectively 
83, 120, and 200 grammes. Again, he found that the pressure exerted by a horse's 
heart, which weighed 6 lbs., did not support a column of mercury notably higher than 
liiat which he sometimes found supported by the heart of a small dog. Other physi- 
ologists have made similar observations. M. Volkmann, even, has found that the heart 
of a fowl is capable of raising the mercury almost as hijgh as is usually done by the 
heart of the horse. ' ' ' 

Now, we must not confound the power by which the column of mercury is raised to 
the level we speak of, with the total force communicated to the blood as it leaves the 
left ventricle, or as it passes along the arteries. This force will vary in proportion to 
the size 6f the aortic orifice, which will bear a definite relation to the size of the heartj 

We think that the fact of equal pressure exercised on a given column of blood, 
whether the heart be large or small, is one which hafe bearings of much practical import- 
ance. The researches we have alluded to show that the force exercised l)y the central 
propelling organ, the actual vis a teraoy does not vary with reference to each individual 
particle of blood, whether that blood be circulating in a \iage horse, and* have to find 
its way absolutely to a considerable distance from the centrej or "whether it be in the 
vessels of a small dog or even of a bird. The amount of for6e expended in the fowl to 
propel the blood which its ventricle contains, is the same as is expended by the horse 
to propel an equal quantity of his blood. Both would rise to the same level in an 
open tube. 

Now, can we give any satisfactory explanation of this f Does it indicate that there 
is an unnecessary amount of power developed in the small animal ? or are we to sup- 
pose that there are certain other powers which exercise a greater influence in some 
animals than in others ? or is it that we find so little variety in the amouht of pressure, 
because the force is required, equally in the small animal as In the large, to dilate the 
arterial tubes, and so bring into play their elasticity, in order to convert their intermit- 
ting stream into a continuous current ? We incline to the latter view of the subject^ 
for we see no satisfactory explanation of it on iany other principle. M. Milne-Edwards 
seems to be of opinion^ notwithstanding the c^vidence touie Qontr^ory which the experi- 
ments we have quoted wpfejaix to conveyi that further researches may yet prove that 
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some definite relation does exist between the ftmoiint' <^ foarce eommanicated to the 
blood and the size of the impelHng organ itself. He says : 

'* If Instead of considering the absolute Fesnlts prodooed by the play of the oireolatin^ pomp, 
we examine in a ooacnpajrative manner the fo^roh developed by this organ and the resistaaoes 
which it is .called upon to overcome to maintain the coarse of the blood in the vascalac 
^stem, we see that there exists between the yarioos mammifers considerable differences^ 
Thus, in the rabbit, the utilized effect of the contraction3 of the left ventricle ooly exceeds by 
very little the resistances whiob are opposed to the circulating movement, whilst in the horse 
the excess of force developed by this organ of impulsion is very considerable. Ic appears to 
me probable that ftirther researches will bring to light some interestiug relations between the 
cardiac power and the size of the <noviDg forces ; but in the present state of -soi^ice nothing 
can be affii'med in this reepeoC* (p. lU.) ' 

, . M. Milne-Edwards seems to base his opinjon on the following statement made by M% 
Claude Bernard — viis., that he found in a rabbit he experimented on, that the cardiome^ 
ter, inserted into the carotid, stood at ninety-five millimetres during the ventricular 
diastole, and rose five metres higher during the systole ; whilst in a horse he found that 
the instrument stood during diastole at ninety-five, and rose during systole eighty milli- 
metres higher. Now, it would appear from this experiment that th^ elastic reaction of 
the arteries^ which is the force which keeps the cardioqieter standiijg at the same le^el 
during the ventricular; diastole, was the same in both the animals experimented on, but 
that the total force exerted on the. blood by each contraction of the hearty was so much 
ffreater in the horse- than in the rabbit, that it caused the column of mercury to rise 
seventy-five millimetres higher in one animal than in another, Such an experiment, 
considered alone, may favour the supposition of M. Milno^Edwards, but in face of the 
numerous ones of a contrary tendency to which we have alluded, it cannot bq deemed 
as having much weight. 

M. Claude Bernard has endeavoured to establish a distinction between what he calls 
cardiac pressure, and arterial pressure, and he bases his observations on the fact that, 
when the cardiometer is inserted into the left ventricle, the measure of the impulsion 
eflfected by the contraction of the cavity is at once obtained, and the moment the con- 
traction ceases, the column of mercury falls to its original level; whilst, when the car- 
diometer is inserted into an artery more or less distant from the heart, the effects are 
much more complex, and during the diastole of the heart the mercurial column is main- 
tained at a certam height, above which it is raised momentarily at every bjow of the 
cardiac pump. M. Bernard calls the pressure on which the constant el^ation depends, 
ihe arterial pressure, whilst that which momentarily raises th^ column to a greater 
height he calls the cardiac pressure. 

As we shall have to dwell at sojne length on the pressure 'exercised by the arteries on 
the blood, in a subsequent part of this article, we shall oi^ly remark here that, unless 
we attribute some other powjer to the arteries, other than that which is usually attri- 
buted to them, we canpot admit that the pressuife is due to them in the manner in 
which it appears to ugjj. Claude Bernard n^eans. We. entirely agree with M. Milne- 
Edwards, that the pressure is the result of the elastic recoil o^ tne arteries, previously 
distended by the inrqcted blood ; but how is this recoil brought about t It is the 
result of the impulse of the blood from the: left ventricle; the cardiac pump is era- 
ployed in dilating the arteries, and is therefore the cause of the elastic reaction ; so 
that the pressure which is exerted by the arteries, and which keeps the coluuin of mer- 
cury supported in the intervals of the ventricular systoles^ is brought about by the 
cardiac force, and musi be considered as a part of the cardiac pressure. 

We pause here briefty to consider a principle laid down by Dr. Black, in his Croonian 
Lectures, with referenqe to the function which the heart exercises. The following are 
his remarks : . 

"What, then, iathe heart's function? Is it not to move the blood? No, not primarilv. 
The force of the heart is to the movement, of the blood wbat the muscular effort that wiuds 
up a timepieee is to the inovetiAeiit of the severaV parts. The force of the heart acts only on 
the elastic propjsrties cf 1^ arteries, JnSt asthe-mnscnlar effort which winds optheclook does 
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motioa, bnt either raiaw ■ waigbt ot wAi upon k 

AgaiD he says : . ' 

"If the benrt'fl primatr fhnotion be to more the' blood tbronfh the arteries, then looft itf 
power be spent in producing this result, for a force -wbiob is prodnotiTe of motion cannot at 
the same time be acting on a spring, or if it act on the spring, it cannot at tlie samu time be 
a cause of motion.' TF blob ever eflect yon admit, the piilver iQust be expended in producing 
4iat effect, nor will it remove the difficnlty if we adroit, as eome contend, that tbe beart'a 
power is divided between ibe two effects." 

Now, we cannot agree either with the position which is here assumed, nor yet witli 
the argnmenta by which it is attempted to be maintained. We hold that the function 
of the heart is primarily to move the blood, to impel it onwards throughout the vascnlM 
Byetem, and that the action of the organ on the arteries ig.a secondary and not a primary 
function. "We thint that the principles which regulate the passage of fluids through 
elastic tubes out of the body, will apply to the circulation of the blood in the arteriea 
within the body. We cannot see on what principle Dr. Black advocates his view, 
unleBs it he that the bloodvessels are constantly tending to, contract on their contents 
and obliterate their calibre ; but this appears .to ns by no means to prove that all tbo 
force of the heart is exercised in distending the vessels and bringing into play their 
elastic spring, , As each supply of blood is pcopelied into the arteries, it must needa 
happen that the finid will press equally in all directions, as well forwards as laterally, 
and thus an opward movement will be directly communicated to the fluid they already 
contain. "We do not see the force of Dr. Black's argument in the latter paragraph wq 
ha^e quoted, that the power of the. heart is directed to one object ; we befieve that 
the power ie divided, in fact, we cannot understand how it can bo otherwise than 
divided. Again, we must join issup with Dr. Black as to his view with regard to the 
flow of blood iu' the arteries -being eijnally continuoDB, as in. the capillaries and veins. 
We think that the experiments we shall hereaJler allnde to, with reference to the pulsa- 
tion of the arterial tubes, will abUhdantly prove the difference of tension which exists 
in them at different periods, and we cannot see how, with an intermittent supply of 
Wood, and with positive evidence of the existence of unequal pressure, there can pos- 
sibly be an equably continuous flow. Further, we know that . it ^epcnds on the condi- 
tio^i of the aiteri^l tnb^s whethqr the unequal flow, of blood shaU be sooner of later 
converted into »n equM and uniform stream, for in certain etatea of the bloodvessele, the 
riiythmical action becoatefiperoeptihle in the capillaries and veins Ibamselves, «nd these 
remits are similar to others which may be produced in operating on tubes out of the' 
body. We think, therefore, that there is no valid reason for rejecting the generally 
received opinion, that the flow of blood 'along the arteries differs in its character from 
that ordinarily witnessed in the other vessels. 

We have not much, evidence with reference to the influenec'prodnced by height ami 
age on the cardiac. force, but some observations made by MM, PoiSeullle ftnd Volkmann 
seem to point out the fact that, for the most p« 
to the size of an .individual ; and with regard ti 
than eitiier ip the young or the old.' There Is s 
mental evidence of a most cotclueive kind, 'i 
views on the snbject — viz^ with reference ttitbe 
by the quantity of circulating fluid, 'W'e kn< 
rapidity and character of the pulse hv the aWr 
Hales, and the more recent ones of M, Colin,, 
diminishes in proportion as the bloodflortsfrom 
presented to the Academy of Sciences ifie resu! 
there is a table, which is g^ven it^ the work o'f i 
larity the pressnre developed in the arteries, by 
as the mass of circulating fluid becomes less. 

Other experiments show that it is not shhply the qOtUtitT of 'bibbd 'which Inflnetaces 
nib Cftrdiac pressure, but also the qnality) for if instead of reteoving the blood, water be 
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injected into tbe veins^ tbe eardiac pressate immediately ^lls; and itgam, if any stib- 
stance which excites the circulation — as a decoction of coffee — ^be used, a contrary result 
is produced, and the pressure increases. 

M. Colin has investigated the relation of the cardiac pressure to the general forces of 
the body, and has shown that the relation between them is very intimate. The follow- 
ing are some of the results he obtained. In a very vigorous norse, the hsemadynamo- 
meter rose to the height of 2*70 millimetres ; in another, very thin, to 1*85 ; and lastly, 
in another, extremely weak, to 1*60. 

The principles which regulate the passage of the blood throughout the ramifications 
of the arterial system we believe are for the most, part very well understood, and the 
means by which the intermittent stream received into these vessels is converted into a 
Continuous current by the elastic reaction of the tubes On their contents, has been so 
frequently proved by actual demonstration on elastic tubes out of the body, and is capa- 
ble of so easy explanation on the ordinary principles of hydraulics^ as to rea4er it unne- 
cessary that we should dwell on it here. Of late some most valuable 'experiments have 
been made by Dr. Marey, bearing on this part of our subject, and we earnestly recom- 
mend our readers to pursue the papers of this able physiologist, the titles of some of 
which we have placed at the head of this article. These. experiments of Dr. Marey 
serve to vetify many of the principles on which rest the explanation of various physio- 
logical and pathological facts connected with the circulation. 

Amongst other interesting facts. Dr. Marey has shown that in proportion as the elas- 
ticity of a tube i^ solicited, so does it become developed ; and this is effected either by 
increasing tte force of the impelled current, or thfe force of the latter remaining the 
same, by opposing an obstacle to the ready exit of the fluid from the tube, at thq 
extremity opposite to that at which it entefs. M. Milne-Edwards thus describes this 
experiment: 

" In aooeleroting the plky of a forcing<^piimp, or in varying the size of the obstacle which 
the terminable spont opposes to the escape, the elastic force oif the walls, oi the tubes is seen 
to increase ip proportion as their elasticity has been more solicited ; that noder the infinenoe 
of a given effort this elasticity is more solicited according to the intensity of the obstacle to 
the exit, and that the transformation of the intermittent movement developed by the blows of 
the piston into a Movement of uniform progjression, is the more complete as the tube is the 
more easily dilated, and consequently that the elasticity of Its walls has been less brought into 
play. Lastly, if the calibre or the length of the elastic tube employed in the oonstrnctibn Of 
this hydraalte apparatus is varied, it is equally Well shown that, other things being equal, the 
transformation of the intennittent movenient into a aniform movement is the more complete 
that the parietal snrfaoe of the tube, the elasticity of w:hich is broaght into play, is moxt 
extended.^' (p. 176.) . - 

We need not dwell on the important bearings which tbese facts have, on the phenot 
mena of the circulation. We can readily understand the influence which must be produced 
on the flow of blood in the arteries, and on the character of the pulse, when, from 
capillary congestion, or other cause, an impediment exists to the ready passage of blood 
into the venous system. We shall have. again to allude to this in speaking of the pulse. 

There is another fact which has struck us as worthy of observation, and as having a 
practical bearing, which distinctly comes out from the researches of Dr. Marey, and to 
which M. Milne-Edwards particularly calls attention. It has been long known that two 
tubes of a given size, one elastic and- the other rigid, will deliver at their orifice the same^ 
or nearly the same quantity of fluid when the current passing through them is determined 
by a constant pressure ; but the case is far otherwise if the force be intermittent He 
attention of physicists has not been sufficiently directed to this fact, but it appears from 
the experiments of Dr. Marey, which are of a most satisfactory kind, that when there is 
an intermitting impulsion, the pressure being e^ual in two tubes of the same diameter, 
one elastic, the pther rigid, the quantity of liquid pafeing through the elastic tube is 
much greater than through the rigid one. M. Milpe-Edwards thus explains this fact 
irith refere^i^cetp the ^ire,ulatio^ of the blood : 

'^ The obstacle wUoh 11 opposed to the free passage of the Uqnid pitt in motioii by the cardiao 
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ynmp, reMihs piadpally firom tbd fnetSpna of tlie liquid against 1^. walla of the ressels whieh 
contain \% ana pbjsics teaoh ns tliat the iriotions increase as the square of the Telocity of the 
current. !K'bw, the elasticity of the tube has the effect of retarding the movement given to 
the blood during the ventricular systole, and of continuing the movement during the period of 
repose ; the displacement of a given volume of liquid is thus effected in a little less than double 
the time it would employ if the arteries were rigid tubes, and the rapidity of the current being 
reduced in the same proportion^ the resistances must be diminished as the squares of the 
numbers repreaenting the difBst^nt velocities. Thus- the extensibility and elasticity of the 
arterial mils play a very important part in the work of the circulation." (p. 176.) 

• 

We dp not think it necessary to idwell at any lei^gth onttie subject of the dilatation 
of the arteries during the systole of the heart. We incline to the opinion that it is 
impossible, on th^ ordinary principles of hydra^ulics, to understand how the circulation 
could be carried on, hovf vessels resembling the arteries could receive the bloods into 
them at each systole of the heart, without undergoing a dilatation as well as an elonga- 
tion. Notwithstanding t<he opinion of Lanuire, Arthaud, and Parry, that no such dilata^ 
tion takes place, we think that the subsequent experiments of Flourens, P^iseuille, and 
others, have placed the fact beyond all doubt. We think that if any. one will, whilst 
the circulation is vigorp^isly carried on in an animal, place the* finger and thpmb in 
contact ^ith the aorta. i>ear the heart, and (without compressing the vessel during the 
time of its systole) keep them in position during the ventricular contraction, he wJU no 
longer hesitate as to whether there is a dilatation of th^ vessel or not. We cannot 
attach much importance to the fact so strongly insisted on by Parry, that he could not 
see the dilatation even in large animals, and with the aid of a lens, whilst the elongation 
was distinctly visibje. When we consider the shortness of the. transverse diameter, as 
compared with tlie length, which the eye c^n. embrace, and^.that the dilatation in the 
whole is but small, we need not be surprised at the result; and we must not conclude, 
because we cannot appreciate tke dijatation by thi& means, that it really does not take 
place, but rather have recourse to other measures of a more delicate character to settle 
the question; and ^ch it appears to U9 have been employed by the physiologists above 
alluded to, one of whom — ^M. Volkmann — has endeavoured to discover the • relations 
which exist between. theelongation and dilatation. His experiments have given the result 
that the lateral extension considerably exi^eeds the- longitudinal; taking the former as 
one, the latter would be represented for the same space by 0*45 to 0*83, beyond which 
it never reached. , . 

Awai^e that the pressure exercised by the bloo4 as it enters the arterial sjrstens is con* 
siderable,, physiologists have naturally proceeded to ascertain how far that pressure is 
maintained as the blood advances in the circulating apparatus. Were the arterial system 
a closed reservoir, it is, clear that every fresh supply impelled into it would produce ^qiial 
pressure in, every party and the manometric column of mercury would rise to the same 
level into, whatever portion of the system it might be placed But thq arteries do not 
iatm a closed joservoir, and. this &ct modifies mQ phenomena we have just supposed. 
The investigations of Poiseuille on this subject led him to conclude that the pressure of 
the bloods was, the aanpte throughout the whple of , the arterial .aystem, but subsequent 
experiments perfor^»ed with instruments of a more delicate character than those used 
by Poiseuille, have shoi^n the error pf his conclusions, and established thelact that the 
pressure diminisbei^ from the heart, towards the periphery of the arteries^ and that the 

Shenomena,, which ;acQOfopany the passage of the bloo4 in its vessels, are apalogous to 
tiose which ar0 witnessed in the dow of water or any othc^r, fluid along a tube which ia 
open at its cxtrenjity. In oi^e of the wojks on physiology, a i?ew edition of which haa 
cecehtly appeared, we fiujd f;he statement of AL roisouille brought forward as an esta* 
blisbed fact, and no nctention whatever is made of the able, pr^ci^cy and more recent observa- 
tions of M. Yol^onann, who thus expresses a law with referenpe to thisaufa^t: **The 
* p]:essure, of the ,^ood is, subject tp ^ gradual diminution from the x^onameiiicevieDt of the 
arterial to the termination of l^e venou§ syatem, •exception^ to this law occurring only 
at points presentipg congestion." , ^ . ^ - 

, Tie law thus expressed holds good with respect to all flui<)8, in their paasi^e through 
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tubes. If, in in hydnmlie Apparatus) a number of vertical 'tubes, open at their upper 
extremitj, be connected with a maiu horizontal tube, and a liquid be passed alon? this 
main tube, the liquid will rise in the vertical tubes, to levels' diminishing in hei^it, as 
the tubes are farther from the reservoir, by which the whole apparatus is fed. This is 
supposing tjiat there is a free exit for the fluid at th^ extremity opposite the reservoir; 
but if a stop-cock be connected with the extremity^ aod the size of the orifioe of exit be 
made smaller than that of entranoe, theti. the obstable to the flow of the liquid will pro* 
duce a rise in the vertical tubes (or piezometers, as they are called) near t^e extremity^ 
and if the obstacle be increased, the fluid will stand at the same level in all the tubes. 

In investigating the lateral arterial pressure, some physiologists have vdry closely 
imitated, in the living animal, the apparatus we have just described,' and have intro- 
duced a piezometer, or vertical tube, into an artery thrciugh a small islit^hich they have 
managed to close perfectly, so that the circulation could go on without h»toorrhaffe. 
M. Volkmann has made use of another kind of instrtinient, consisting of a metallic 
tube, of the calibre of an artery, which is adapted by its two extremities to circular 
pieces, round which the two ends of the divided vessel are tied, and which has a lateral 
branch passing off kt riffht angles. 

Now, what appears to be the case with regard to the arterial pressure is this : that in the 
large vessels it is but little modified by their distance from l^e heirt, but that as we 
approach the termination of the arteries and the commencement of the capillaries, the 
pressure undergoes a more rapid diminution ; and it was from the examination of 
these smaller vessels that the error of M. Poiseuille was discovered. 

But the pressure of the blood in the arteries is constantly undergoing a change, and 
especially so in the vessels near the heart As each ventricular systole takes place 
there is increased pressure, and this is indicated by a rapid rise in the mercury. 
During dialstole of the heart, however, the pressure diminij^es, and consequently, the 
mercury in the manometer fklls, but only to a certain leVeJ, at which it remains 
standing ikW the nei^t ventricular contraction takes ^lac^. This diff^retacie in the height 
of the column at these two periods is soraetimesj considerable, as we have before 
stated. Dr. Marey has shown, by a very ingenious cj^pieriment, the efffect Which is pro- 
duced on the tension of vessels, through whick fluid is passing, by a change in theif 
diameter^, and has thus illustrated the results which take place in the vascular system 
of the body, when an enlargement or dilatation of the capillaries is produced. If we 
have a tube with piezometers connected with it, in which tube there are three portions, 
of three different diameters, corresponding to arteries, capillaries, and veins, and fluid 
be injected through' the arterial portion towards the venou^ tt will be found that the 
tension will be vefry gteat in the part corresponding with the att^es, and tiie level of 
the piezometers will there be high ; but thi^ level will fall.rapidly in' the capillary portion, 
and in the succeeding or venous portion the tension will be very feeble, if now 
the capillary portion be dilated, the Other remaivrifig the same, the letel of the 
piezometers Will inmrediately change. In f^ct, the tension ^11 diitiinish in the first 
or arterial portiotf, it will be itictieased in the capillary portion, and so Hkewise in 
the venow. 

We wfeh at the present time to make one or two Observations oti a subject we have 
already touched upon-**vlz., the distinction which has been jiought to be nkade between 
tile cardiic and the irterial 'pressure. Knowing what 'we do of th^ floW of blood, of it* 
inftermittent supply At oiie extremfity, atid its constant attd uniform* stream at the 
other, and recognising the one as the rei^ult of the direct action of the heart, and the 
other of th^'^ltetio reactio'n'Of ih^ arteries; \^e ard not surj^rised that 'some physiolo- 
gists, iniipetekibg of thfe lateral Arterial iprefesur^; have alluded to th^ Action of the heart 
as one Ibree, and that of the vessels themkelvcJs as i totadly distinct, separate,, and inde- 




flie heArt*; tbaf'iti hajrf beaf Wbti^ into play by th^. difetenslon which thie cardiae 
pump has produced, and (hjerefore that the continuous flo^ of blood thibng^ the 
eiq[>ilWleii>atid inl^ tfaef tein^ as'#elt ^ thef ^bw^ which k^eps the matiometrie comtam 
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of merpoij »tanduig ^, a c^rtaux leTjel, duriog. tlie: v«iitriQ«lar 4m^^ «q^.,b9lh 4ae to 
the action, of , tjie Wri,: , i » 

The influence produced by the rettpimtory proQeto:OD^e moTemeat of tbe blood 
along the artenes, and in modifying the arterial pressure, has received the attention of 
numerous phyttoiogi»tsv knd tbe general results wkieh ^ave' attended tHeiribvesft^ations 
have pointed out that the expiratory act has a t^nckncy to mid the action lof tbe Jl^art 
in propelling tbe bloody wbjlst that cf inftpiratioii baa an dxactly op(>o$il6 ^ffbot 
Wh^ tbe <Siert is contracted during expiraUon^ tbe pressure -wfaiob is d4vel6ped Is 
eiertedon tba biood contained ih tbe rcssek wiUi{n tbe obest^and tends to 'dt^ve out 
their contents; whilst tbe inspiratory act removes the pressure, and t^ffdd 1to'<a}k>w a 
larger quantity of blood to remain in the vessels. As the action of the respiratory 
a^mratus attd like oardiae punp kr« not sjncbnonom, it iv4il df^be al titA^ Khat' the 
aeceleratfng fbfoer produced by thfr eontiactSott of'the' thoriax,^ wiH c6irii(Jifil} Vit(h tt(e 
impulse given by flie left ventricle, 86' as. to itvcn'^ase ife effe(itd. At. oibeFftihe^ tbe 
expiratoH" pressure Will contribute to* promote ]the flow of bToo!i.jn the arle;:^! System 
during tne diastole of tbe beari . , ^V , ,, . ,< ,. . 

The moat complete investigations tl^^t have beien n^ade.on tbis part of c^raubjaet 
are tbos^ of M^'Ludwi^^ who 'bats emj^oyed ibr tbe purpose a peculiair kind #f 
Wn^adynamoineter^ to wbiobib« has given tbfd name) of kymograipbiotr. .By^ltoing 
one of his instruments' itt iftontact with tb^ carotid artery,* And' Another itf*c6nfUik #itb'a 
little flexible sac, containing water, and insinuated beneath the walls of the cbes,t, so 
a»to be an^eict to tbej)re88Urte wsultog from tbe ^pansiort of the lungs, be Ijas been 
able to. compare tb^ eflfect prcklue^d dti «he a:fteriAl flioi;* by the tombined.ictioti of the 
respiratory process amd tbe crtrdiiac piitttp. Ik e3^peirimentit)g'on horses, 'b<i fbund ' that 
wbin the r$«pirati6n wais tranquil; tib appreciable effefct was ^i^oduced, eltber by expira- 
taon or ini^iratibtt^ on tbe course of the' bJ6od ih tbe arteries, but wherltb* respiration 
was li^bottred; the effect of the^ systole of tb^ heart was increased if it coincided with an 
expiratory efibrt, and during' tbe' |>eriod tbis act lasted, the" diminution ' of jmsute 
acoonapattyiag tbe diastole was lessened. ♦ ' ' '^' 

Tbe knowfedge'of tbis^ fkct'seeriis to expTjki*! some pktbbfogTcal 'phenomena we' ocdU 
siwially witness | as^ fdr instance^ tb^ Jti'pttiref of art Metnat attetlf^sm, fbllfciwi^.TioI^ 
-elflforts of oo^TOg"or oiblier Tfatt86«ri»r ifcts *' fo^' if, lA 'any Tii^s6tilaV 'e^^fclrtipAy^fo'igibttfe 
bei closed, as is very 'commonly tlie <ia»e, the preisstire of tbd ait wit\iin' "the bbtist;'on tl^ 
blood contained in tbe aorta, will be very considerable, arid Tnay'Wqtiite 6afl5cifetit to 
produce a rupture of air ane^rismftl sac, tbe wallsr of whicb haVe'b^OTire'tbitftfedl 
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\Many attempts ba^e been made to estimAte^the nipidity wftlb wfeM'. thle blood ^Ws 
in tbe various veiEisels of the bodjr, but at pr^Seiit it cfattnot be safd that we'bate*slttaiiied 
to. anything like scientific atjcoracy ^n the subjeci 'The exp^rimetits off Hef?!. Salei, 
Hering, aitA more latterly of Pobeiiille, riinstbii fatiiiiiar'to all pbydiolo^$fe: iAtid We 
^teem it tiiio(ft6eMary to'dwett im them,' 'We mtist n<yt, bow^fvet, 'pafis oVfet tbe interest- 
ing re«ear<*««(ttf MM. V6lkm*nft arid Vterotdt, wbicb iire'of a rii6re'l4cefrt (Jatfe; Phj^- 
aiologists bav^'bid i»ecottrse to mictosc^pic-obserVationi to' ascertain thfe rapldrtv of the 
circulation ill' the capillary Vesseis; but rft 'dealing wltHvessefe wbicb ar(* 'not' tri^ns-^ 

Biront; or ar^i plaeed in n6n4fa^parent fishes, any mealns of this rkind"' tftteWy; fails. 
i Yol-ktbann M^atitbe firsJt to ifitrcMclucel a nfew method of me?istrrin^ tbeVeTocity of the 
current of blood in the arterial tu.bes, and A^ instfumertt he bastisfed fbt^thispiurpose 
he calls a bfidmadrometer. It consists o^ a striaH metallic tube, whicti k ad^ed'tath^ tw(> 
eads of an artery divided transversely, aiid' wbicb oommuni^t^s jatetAlIy witb a tiibeof 
gla&a bept ia the form of tbe lett^ u . ' By teeansof stop-cocks tWblo6d may be MaadtJ^ 
at tbe will of d»e experimenter, to traverse the glass tube, and tbe period ?t occupies ib 
pttaaing from ^ne end ^ tbe vessel j(tbe lehg^tb^ Wbicb fs fcnowhj t6 the oth^r, gtv^ 
the velocity of tbe corretit ^t&not the various obs^irVat^oiSffl dade of M. Vblkmann ife 
4edttees the folk>wing ooncliuiiotas! ' ' . ' » » :. ) * 

^ Tbe Telocity of tbe saugolneons current is eaormously greater than tbiii obsexVi^ik itie 
oapill^riea. - 5 . ,. • .• - -^ ^ ' • .- . ^ •■ ■ 
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^ the) 't^liKiHy iA' gMfttor In tbe artoH«» !^ng neftr, than at a ^stance ftom, the heaft. 
^The mean Telocity of the blood in the carotid of the mammals -bitlierto experimented on 
tsSOOmiinmetres (aboottwielvi^inohee) per second*^ ' ' , 

TbeT€Anltfli obtained: by. YoUdnama, with reference to ibe vdoeity of the furterial car- 
rent) accord tery closely iwitb tlioee M. .Vierordt bae arrived at by means of a proeess, 
ie66entii^> the sajne^ butdifEering smnewbat in its details, and asdiis tnve^gations seem 
to be thali^test on U^is subject^ we shall give^the description of theiinstrament he hte 
Qsed «as we: find it in jthe^ work of.Miine^dwmrds. He calls the apparatus a boma- 
taehoen^r, which 

**<]|09sisti <4 a little tfirroyr box, with* transparent walla, wfa^ch has at it! two ends orifioes 
de6tjfi9e4 tp,:he adapted tp^th^ two ^xtDen^ita^ pf aa artery divided itrsnsy^nMy; it can Uiis 
be traversed by the cnrrent-Qf Uopd w^ic^^^ws iA.this Tesseli and it eholpse^ a small pendil* 
lum, the fre^ extrei?iity of which, struck by the current, is rsise^ mor^ or less, acQording to 
the rapidity with WhlSi the latter is endowed. JPhe opposite extren^ity of the rod of the pen- 
dalom sets in motion a needle, which, lyith ttfy aid of vaiions intermediate organs, moves In 
a o^rresponding manner a pencD, before which intm with an nniform mov^tnent, a cylinder 
carrying a slip of paper, vjery much at the regist^siingkytoiograpltof M. JLodwig. This indtril- 
ment is iNry sen8itiYa,<aad after having been properfy ^*adhaiiocl, indicates wi&nMieh prtol- 
', sion the ri^pidity of the eurrent whieh traverses thet box." (p. 34i.> r 

The estiipate given by .M. Yolkj^nn of .th^.<|naptity of l>l^od,0xpe)led J&om the; left 
ventricle at^ea^h beat is very layge-^a-J2, o?. ; an<i taWflg t^it djiitfiUiionof jtbe pwJsd.lat 
0*85 second, he qalculat^. th9 pe^pd.of thp cirfQ^it to h^ 97*5 /»e0Qi^ds» . > . 

This estimate shows a duration much ' greatei; iim^ th^ ^wl^ich the experiments of 
Bering and poiseuille would Sfd^m to indicate, \mt we think it is d9abt(ttl how far the 
nietbf(;S of experimenting of these Jatter physiologists, whiph .conaisted \U the injection 
of Prussia^ jof potash, 4e„ caix h^ relied oa. . The expenments aUud^ to below sh<>w 
the influence produced on tlie rapidity of a ci^rrent by. the intrioduction <i different 
jaatprials intpit, and until ^r^^.know tha power of 4i£fuf^oq whiob daltsjiike prusaiAte of 
^tash and others nossess^ we ^w^i^ot tell how fjEur th<ri? 4^te^tion ^ ^ part of theayi- 
^tem, distanHifrQnv thajt at which %hey we^ inserte<,li after th^ l^>se(Of;.aaly a few secooof, 
xaay ^ u]i^ to the 1n£iu^nce yf this power of diffusioni raU^H than to tjiemecb^iisal 
ao^veynince by the blqoditselt , / . i i • ^ 

MMy yolkmann and ^Poisefuill^have found 'lOB^^e singular r'^^tQ ,on tho . iiapidity \cf 
the circulation, by the injection of certain materials into the blood, and the same results 
hav^ followed the introduction of the materials iuto afl^id icirculaiiHilg in.artificial dapil- 
Ury t^he^i and in the veisseJs of a< dead auimal*'. Thus it was found -that a aohiUon of 
nitra^of pptash increased the ^i^pidity pf the f^irculatiov, whilst aloohol diminished it; 
and this letter subst^UiCe had thei^pst powerful effect, of au^ jr^ rf^nrding ibe flow Sof 
hlood, i^ hor^es^when th^jiormal velo<?ity/pf tfee qirQulaition* was from twenty-five i» 
thirty s^icpnds, the injecUonof alpohol reduwiJt; to from Jbrty .|bo'.forty-j|v6 secoada. 
We Aave been ao«ustoiined to. consider alcohol as a powerfulstimulafit to tha circukmon, 
and undoubtedly it does^ in mi^ny.pases, inci^e^^othefrequen^jOf' the bieart's beat, bnt 
this ii^ereased frequency affot^d^ po proo( j>er ««, of ind^eased rt^^jldityfof; the circuUtion, 
for this dq»end4 not only on tl^e <frequ^cy o^jjthe heart'a eontfiactioiu^- hut also on tte 
quantity of Wood which the ventricle at ea^ Wftt expels, . . 

No^t considering the fact^ we ^ava ,uippt^Qnpd above^ thslt whether we. inject aloohol 
into tie vcai^ of a living auimal, 9r iuito! tfee vesselaof a d^ad one in .which we 
are produciog a^. artificiid circulation,, ior ^aip^ intq jnerti tuhea. li^h^c^ w!e are pirfidoh- 
4pg a.sioulap pi:o<?ess, the r^ultis ^j;etard(^ion ,of the flow o£ tho cirevia^g material, 
wo canuot jcome ^ any, othor conolusiop , jt^b^ |th^ the effect is tdub to oartain hydrody** 
namic in^^^eiic^ i^pd it^ l|ecoua.es ii^portaui tQ consider Jjl^e physi<)jkigical action of akof 
hoi in the light of this principle, and to endeavour to a^^ftain whe^^taay of the ^Edoia 
which it produces, when taken into the system in the ordinary way, may be explained 

We quit here the subject of the rapidi^y^ of the circulation, to examine briefly a prin- 
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* ci|^Ie with referoivce to the f>ree etii^hAui %xA ^f the arteries in •circalating.tbe Uood^ 
wbidi wkd ad^^y^at^d by ofno of oiirinMtt<U0ingQish^(i ii€nsn>-pfa'y9k>logiit9^ Sir Gharlet 
fiell. He was ted to suppose tbat, in the ^ii^tatiae of the flnidiblood ami the 8d(Hd tnbeg 
through which it passes,; there was an absence,' a negation of the otdiaary attraotioa 
whiob iini^^rsiEiIly exisits ^th respect to dead matter ;> and that the eircuUting organs 
did not possess the fdrce necessary to press on the Wood, provided that the latter meetf 
with the ordinary riisifetatice to itsi pi^reis, which in the presence of a foJutoal attraet- 
tioB between thi^ fluid and the solids of the body we should natuiallj expect He 
endeavteured to explain the arrest^ which' taken ptace in the flow iof blood throd^ a 
diWded artery, on th^ principFe that,'Uti4et these altered cafcttrastkucfls, the law of 
atl^'actTon comes into play, producing coagtilatiob of the blood and a {ilug^ng of the 
vessel. 

' Althoilgb the prinoiple thus advocated by Sir €. Bell has not reeeiTed the sanction 
and support of subsequent physi^lo^st^ we think it worth while to dwell eu it for a Mi 
raomentsi We beHeve that tne power 6f -the heavthasbeen.by-iBanyiphjsiologistiaireij 
much dver^stitnaled ; and la^ahi,' tiiat the resistance which the blood tntelstwitfa In its 
progress ha4 byothi^rs been e<}usllly over-estimaied. The experiBwnfc to wiiich« wi^ have 
alluded, which sbowB that the arterial pressure diminishies in proportion as the vessel 
e:tamined Is* distant from the heart,''proTe8 enflicieatJy fclearly that an iinopedinient does 
exists and this mu4t be in the mutuai atitractipnbetweeii the arierial waills and their 
contents. Weridi thk atthiotioti removed, as SirC Bell beHqved H was, no impediment 
woold ei^ist to the onward flow of the blobd, no difleiience; would be recpgnisajbie in the 
arterial tiresstre i^ the ysiriotjs tabes, arid the blood would rise to the same level in the 
piezon^tbi%, whether placed at ^ #ila(nce from, or near to, tl^e heart This, howevei^ 
we do not find; and we are' therefore for this, amongst other reasons, compelled to 
reje€lt the bypot^^is of Sir C. Belij We'^t^ of opinion, h«#everi that in tl^earteriid 
system ' the resistance to the oourse^of the blood, produced by friction of the latter 
against tioie walls of the tubes. Is reduced' to a ininimum^wthat from the j^erfbotly. smooth 
character of the inner ^surface of the afterieK^ but little oppositions is presented to the 
circulating ctirrettt • * ^ . ?' ' .; ' , .; i 

In co'nside^ng the passage of the blciod through the arteries we natorallj refer to. the 
subject iif the imtse; a phenomenon of a highly complex eharacterj not made-up of a 
simple impure from the h0artjeilthongh«essentially depending on it; not. dud to any 
active 'contraction, nor even to any activ^^^ force of the* vessel itself aithoiigh it» character 
is in great measure due to the condition of the arterial coats. It has never yet received 
that sci^fntific consideratibft to *whiob ^ importance entitlesi it ;!*>!,., 

We think that the stqdy df the' pMlse oflfeb a field of labour that will admit) of suqcesfr 
fiii cnllfmKtibn 7 tlie'^tablishment of a few sound principles ^m the subject would eaaU« 
us to (^mmunicate to others a knowledge which - ttan now be only 'acquired bg^jpro^ 
longed ctiiiical exp«fieiicel '• - ' , ', 1: • i '> . 

Next2 tO' the que^ion of the sounds of the bedrt, the natore of the pnlse, and tha 
caiises Mrfaieh prod^ it, ^^^^ probably given rise to more theories than any other phot 
nomenon in connexion with the cii^lsition; . Thus Galeti an! Harvey attributed it soteljr 
to the dilatation' of the arteries. We^tbrech t ^^nd Btchat maintained that it was due to 
tiie di^placeident 6f tlie< vessel. Arthaud thought that it resnHed from the effort, of thd 
blood 'against tbe obstade produced' Iwth^ depression of thf artery. Parry considered 
% dhe to tlie elongation W the vessel. M. Flourens looked upon it as a complic^yted 
phenbncienon combined of all the elensenti^ ^which concur to produce a pulsation of tha 
artery, an^ o^ioni sfaafed m by Haller and^ Soemmering ;> Weber anfllothets have attri-» 
buted Tt to ^ati unduiation ^ef the sanguineous fluid. Th^ most recent experimenter on 
the iitibjeet is Dh Mar^y, who has end^aro^reti to show experimeataily the part which: 
is due to Ithe depi(ession of tbo vessel by thb flmger, mk to explain the tmechuiism o£ 
the movertietit ■ ■ /; ''■'■■ '•'' "' ' /' • '■ ''■ '■ ' . • ; <■' '•> '> -<. ■'- 

Although G^ti anid Hlurvey atitibuted the pulsation in the arteries tp their diktiU 
tion, th^ opinions they held Of th^ etttise of tbod'^at^tk>n^ and of the wsay; in* which th4> 
pnlift was p¥o#tfeed',^^ref diatnetrieally d^pdsed.' ^len considered that tl^e dilatation- 
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of tii« arteries coincided widi that of th« heart, and he believed that the pnUe M9& due* 
to a ibrce TCMdiog in the coats of the artery, and oommnnicated to theoa ffom the heart 
ataehl The experiment he made use of to i^ove his point was this : hating expose^ an 
arterj, he op»ed it longitadiaall^v and having placed in it a pervious tnb^ he tied the 
vessel in the tube ; he found that the pulsation ceased beyond the ligature. Harvey 
minted out some of the sources of error in this experiment, but there is one whidi 
he seems to have overlooked — viz. the fact Uiat there is great probability of th^ blood 
•coagulating' in the tube. Harvev furthei pointed out the iaUacy of Galen's statement 
-which was then imiversally prevalent, thit this dilatation of tfaei^rteriea^ was coincident 
with that of the heart, and experiLoent^lly prov^, that the contrary was the case, and 
that th« systolp of the velitricles takes pl^ceat the tome.tim^ as the .diastole of the 
arteries. 

I^ howevet, we are to believe the authenticity of a -work which was trM)dated by M. 
Daremberg, and published for the first time in 1646, the truth with respect to the fact 
jnst stated was knowm long before the time of Galen, llie work to which we re{^ is 
^ttrft>utedto( Bu^s of Ephesos, and is a * Treatise. /on the Pulse,' lyritten in Greek. 

A knowledge of the influence produced by different kinds of tu)>es on the character 
of the impulsion felt: in them, wnen liquids are propelled along their course, serves to 
explain some of the varieties of the pulse we meet with under dSfcrent conditions of the 
system, the contaraetions of the central propelling organ remaining the sam^. Thus, if 
the walls of a tube are depressible without being sensibly elastic^ the pulsation is short, 
if the impelling bk>w is sharp and short ; it is strong, if the blow is powerful, And it is 
distinctly felt at the same time in the entive length of th^ tube. But* if a^tube with 
elastic walls is used, the pulsation is modified in proportion to the distance pf the vessel 
from the impelling organ ; it becomes most distinct, or in other words reaches its maxi- 
mum (a point we shall have to explain further onVlat^r^ as the .distance is greater. M 
we examine the efiects which are produced on the arteries, when conditions more or 
less similar to t^ose we have above described exist in them, we find.tb0 sam^ eharao- 
teristids in ^eir beats as we meet with in the pulsations of inert tubes. ' Thus, if there 
be extreme tension in the arterial system, bringing the vessels mor^ into Uie condition 
of hard, rigid tubes, the pulse in the extremities will be felt almost exactly synchronously 
with that m the vessels near the heart Whilst, on the other h^d, if thero be dimi- 
nished-iurteciaL tension, the pulsation in the extreme vessels will be appari^ntly longer 
(Relayed than usual* The other dharacterjatics 0f the pulse which ace dpQ to the 
yielding or UQyielding condition of the arterial Wii^ls, we. shall have to aUiide to fieur- 
ther'ODi * _ .!.•-■■ 

An attempt has been made by some physiQk)§^ts of .Continental school^, and espe- 
cially peeently by Dr. Miarey^ to deal with thd question o^' the pulse ina scieotifio man- 
ner ; wo shall lay before our readers some of the chief points totwbicb ha has d^ectjed 
his ^ttenttoo, and the cooclusiona to which he has acHv^d. , i : 

Dr. Marey first attacks the view which is held by most .Getnian physiolcfgists, and 
amongHt others by Yolkmann, that the fioyr, of blood through the arteries takes place in 
B serieS'Of waares, which beoome obliteri^ed iH proportion as they adtanoe.tOYfards the 
periphery of tiie vessels. This wave-theory has b^ supp^s^d to accoiunt foi! the delay 
which ia believed by most authors to tske place in.i^e pulsation of an. artery, at a dis- 
tatace from the heart, as compared with ! one. t)ear jt. The existence of a sensibly ^nterval 
between, for instance, the pulsation in the aorta^ atid that in the dorsal artery <>f the 
foot, was, we believe, first remarked about th6 middle of the last century^ .by ^eitbrecht 
and Sena& .Haller threw some doubt on the &ot, but the observations of Spchoux, 
Carlisla, Weber, Hameruik, arul others have now eetabllisfaed beyond rii^ doubt that 
there does exist, at any rate, an afiparmt delay. M. W^b^r ha^ estimated the di^erence 
between the time Of the ventricular systole, And- the pnlsation ip the( arteries of ^ footi 
at one*sajirenjbh of a second.. Dm Jtfaresy d^uiesr that /auyi^Z. delay takes place, and 
states that the pulsation begins at the same time throughout the whole artezaal ayatem. 
Ebeiays thait physiologists have fallen, ipto the m^isiiaki^ of suppo^ifig that th^re ia a real 
4elay in therpvuse in differeqt arteries, in eonao^uenoo of ,the< &ct that, although the 
pulsatian begma ait Uie same time al&e in alV it does not reaich itamaximium as soon in 
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the distant v^^ssIbIs as 'in those near the heart* It is 'this maximnm pulsation^ or in othet 
words, the condition of greatest tensfon, which is perceptible to the touch, and which 
Tarie* jn different parts of the arterral system, fey way of illastn^on, Dr. Marey 
maizes use of an instrun^ent he calk a sphygmograph, which was fiifet invented by M» 
Vierordlt. Every one is aware that the pnkation of the artery in the. ham is capable of 
producing a movement of the les and foot, when one leg is made to rest dn the oppo** 
site knee. Without dwelling on Uie cause of the phenomenon, it is to the observatiom 
of it that is due the invention of the sphy^ograph, which consists of a leveir which ia 
raised by the pulsating vessel, one end of uie lever being kept in conttct b^ graduated 
pressure with the vessel itself, the other being so arranged that it sbail trace on a 
cylinder, which revolves by the aid of clockwork, the carves produced by.the.lcver as 
it ris^ and falls during the diastole and systole of the vessel. The pmlsations nmy be 
amplified to any extlsni the experimenter may desire by elongating: the lever. Dr. 
Marey has intrbduced some moatfications into this instrument, which have made its 
indications more aoctirate. . . 

When the action of the heart is imitated out of the bod j^ and a likjiiid is injected $i 
regnlar intervals into an elastic tube^ which is so curved as to be brought into relation 
with three levers, or ^phy^mogrtphs, fixed on an upright support, there being a lengdi 
of tube equal to a metre, or somewhat more ^an a yard, between the p<»nts at which 
the levers are brought in contact with the tube, it is found that at each injection the 
levets are thrown into action, and if the rotating cylinder be at work, they will mark 
on it certain curves, as they rise and fall, and thus indicate the exact period at which 
pulsation bedns, the time at which it reaches its maximum^ and its period of dediae. 
The paper which receives the mailings of the sphygmograph is graduated by m^ns.of 
vertical Ar\d horizontal lineA, the former serving for Uke valnation of the duration of the 
movements, the latter of their extent A paper of this kind, which has been marked 
by the acting sphy2:m6graph, presents us with a'Hnefer each lever, consisting of a series 
of curves, which will vary both in their hei^t and length, in proportion as the pals*»- 
tions which produce the movements of the kter are strong or feeble, prolonged of 
rapid. ' - 

If we insp^ect a paper which has been marked in the wi^ we have jdst desoribed 
by an hydraulic apparatus similar to the one alluded to abdve, we observe the fadt 
stated byDn Marey : 

^ 'Hiat all the pulmtioni edmmenc$ at the ktme tims^ only they are not oompkAe at^e same 
instant. It follows f rom thid thM th$r0 i$ no realdelam in th4piul84^ but only a 4eUy f^thp 
maxiQuim of the pnlsation, Now as^ according to the delicacy of our toooht ^^ perceive the 
arterial pulsation at a moment more or leas near to its oommenoement, all observerd do n^t 
find aa eqnal delay, because they have not fk tacdie sensibility equally developecl, and that the 
d^lay is not a real quantity.*** 

• , I » 

We think there can \^e no dbubt that the same phenomena which arie witnessed 6tft 

of the body, in the app^t-atus used by J>r. Jdarey for his experiments, take place* in thi 
arterial tubes, and that there is no d^lay throughout these vessels in the dommencemetft 
of the piilse, biit only a delay in the period at which the. pulse reaches "its maxiinurti. 
It becomes important to consider hoyr this result is effected, and the following ^xJpTaft^ 
tion is given by Dr. Marey. As the ventricle propels at each contraction a quantity of 
blood into the arteries, a part of the force thus employed is expended in pushing 
onwards the column of blood, and a part iri dilating the arterial tubes. It is qtiite clear 
that this force will become diminished in intensity, the farther we pas^ from the impel- 
ling organ* and /that th^ shock, siiaultaAeously comn>unicated throughout the whole of 
the arterial ramifications, will be the more feeble, in proportion as the point at which it 
is ekamivied is more distant from the centre ; and as the direet shock is -diminished, so 
will the dilating power of the current be less, until at len^h both will become infinitely 
small. 
The direct iippulae..,being thus redi^ced, its power of producing a pulsation perceptt- 
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ble to t^e touch wiH be cedaeed ftboy sAd bonoci, Dr. Marey 9f^j% it baf^n^ Ibat^ und^r 
Ordinal^ oiroTlmstancesywe do not perceive it, fbr, as be endeatours to sbow^ tbe pulse 
in ^6 mdi-e'dicrtiafit vessels, aHbongb it owm itdoomoienceinent ta tbe impnke f^om the 
beartj yet is indebted for its maxim vm ' iatelisity to the elastic reaotion of tbe coats of 
Ihe arteries whieh precede it. At tbe moment tbe blood is impelled by the left ven- 
tricle Tnt6 tbe arteries, tbe tendon of these vesscila is less and less, in proportion as they 
are more distatit from the heart; but a modification of this Condition immediately 
iensaee : t^ first part of the arteries has veacbed at oiMe its maximum of tension, and 
Immediately begins to i^ct, tbe force of its reaction ia commumoffted to tbe blood, 
which is fh OS pressed onwards; and in proportion as tbe vessel is. situ«4;ed at a distance, 
and so reoeireb bnt little of tbe fbrce of tbe' impulwon, so i^ill it^reoeive more of tbe 
Wstored 'fortse from the reaction of tbe vessels wbicb precede iiirvwhicb vessels will 
•ebtatinoeto send on the blood nntil they have got rid of all: that vtbeir dilatation een- 
tained, #r, if thd etitrance to itbe tnber is tclosed,. till there exist a peridot e^ilibrinia of 
tension in all tbe parts. Dr. Marey thinks that this serves to explain, the peCiiUiarity ef 
liie ettrv es ^rmeid by tbe sphy^moghipb in' tbe bydranlie appatatos be has used^ Near 
tbe impelling organ tb« ascent of tbe lever ieI rapid, and we descent slow^ whilst at a 
idistano« from it ^e accent' increases in duration id proportion to the distance* The 
height to wbieb tbe lever rises sho^ws the force of tbe tension on tbe tube, and it is 
fonnd to reacb a higher level the nearer it is placed to tbe impelling odrgan. 

Hie theory of 1b« pulse wbicb was advanced by E. H. Weber is probaWy well known 
to our readers, but as it bears a strong resemblance in some points to, altbongb essen- 
tially diflfering in others from, that of Dn Marey, we tbink it right briefly to allude to 
it. Aoeordihg to WeberV viewv tbe blood inipelled by tbe ventricle into the aorta first 
distends tbe vessefls whieb are nearest the hearty these by their elastieity react on their 
contents^ and catise tbe distension of the i^xt portion^ of tbe arterial system^ wbicb in 
tarn performs tbe same function, amd thus tbe blood is forced on from part to part, so 
that a certain' interval elapses befoi% the kind of i<«d«i]ation of tbe blood, which k thns 
prodtioed, reaches the most distant part of tbe system* The pulse is, in this view, con- 
sidered as the result of an undulation produced by tbe pressure of the blood oe the 
aorta, abd thence propagated along tbe walls of tjbe arterito, and aloi»g the blood/bj 
tbe ekstie reaction of tbe vessels. 

An objection was long ago raised to the wave theory as advanced by Wi^ear and 
others, and in the * Medical Gazette' for 1845 a communication on this subject will be 
'found frdm an afK)nymoas correspondent, and* attotiier from Dn Thomas WiHiama, which 
merit otir 'attention at tbe present titae in connexion wM» the theory ^f Dr. Marey we 
have just considered. Dr. Wfllfams claims, with reference to tbe tbeory advanced in 
the communications, a priority of authorship. 

In combating the wave-theory of the pulse, the anonymous author points out tbe fact 
that the pulsation in all the arteries, even the most remote, is perceived previous to the 
occurrence of tbe second sound of the hearty or in otlier wonis, before the closure of 
tbe semilunar valves, and be maintains that if tbe pulse were due to the elastic reaction 
of tbe successive portions of tbe arterial tub^ it ought, except in those vessels whose 
pulse is dependent on tbe first wave of blood, to follow the second sound of the heart, 
for no arterial contraction could exeit any force in aid of the circulation until after the 
closure of tbe aortic valves. He admits that a delay takes plaoQ in tbe pulse of the 
ressals of tbe footy as compared with tbe. carotid, of one-sixth tp one-seventh of a 
second, and tbe theory 1^ advanceis of the pulse is as follows : 

^ ** lat. The cause of tbe pulsation felt in tbe artei^tes is their progressive and oniversal 
distension by the blood expelled by tbe left ventricle. 

^^ 2nd. This distensioa is due to the direct, force of tbe leftyeatride ; not to that £»rce trans- 
mitted by tbe sneoeeisive Dnd^lfttory contractions of the arterial walls.. , 

" 8rd. This distension still partakes of the character of one long wave, in so far that the 
first part of the arterial tube is necessarily dilated before thepiiddle and last parts; but still 
the dilatation of these middle and last portions is not dne to tber contraction of tbose portions 
of the arterial tobe which are nearer the heart than they'are." 
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Wei are qr^ip 4a|isfi^ tl^ftt^the stidaip^iit n^^.b^; tt^9,aat)ior p^ihe Mfy>m th^oxj^ 
with reference to the jH^^on in i\i.^ extreme arteries . b^ipg .perQ^ptihle ^l^efore the 
opciirrence of tho i^co^d.so^i^d of the b^art^ i^ correct; but t(e qi^e^tion .^pgp^^rs to xa 
to^be^ wheth^f it baa; reacjbf^d it^xnaximiw, before the ,cIo«)i;q qf the calves, ia accom- 
plished. We are of opinion that the fact, as stated by Dr. Mar^^,of tb^ simultaneous 
commencement of a pulsation in, the wbof^ ^^¥^ oi ^^ elongated !tQbe» pai:\st^be eon- 
ddered as applying tQ the aiterial system, ,i(nd it appi^ars to u^ to afford ; convincing 
evidence,, the most comploti^ Uiat has ever been given, of the. ineop:rectne8^,of the wave- 
theory as ad^yanced by Weber., . ,. ,. , .;..,. 
, There qaxi be i^o^ doi^bit, froifi the experiments pf Di:, Marpy^ tt^at when fluid, iaenier- 
iifg an el^Uc.tube by iimc^nittent prepare,; some p?irtss 9f Uie^ tube have passed,, th^ir 
period of greatest pulsation, aud are reacting on their qoojkent^, wliilft otbi^rs have . pot 
reached thejp jn^immn tension, and ,tb>is the orifice 9? ei^VftiM^® to tb.e tube b^ipg 
closed so. as to prevent.a^y backward ^pv, t^^ elastic fjeactip^is constantly presping the. 
flviid opwards ti5)WfM^4sytlie, open, extrenjityt tf| jt coujd b^ |^i?o,x^,tbat, yf^p\\ re^rd to. 
the. more, distant artene^.thjey dp, nqt ifeach.theirmfw^in^um.t^ijpiftPi.ttvtil .cpjuipidently , 
with the ocjclu^iop of .the licmilnnar valv^?, tne theory of Dr. MLarf^ ^^pld,,:?;^ thin^, 
b^ unexceptionable ;. for it seems to,i^sthat the elaf^tic reaction m^st .influenjpe. the 
distant artevi^ iipi^^eaiately it cono^pences, and therefor^, before the,. yaive^, ace. shut; 
the reaqtion, whic)if ^aiiiaes th^ vidves to abut will x^lso produce > p^esa^re.gf the, blood 
it^to thf distant yeo^els.. y{^ are, bpwevef, disposed tp iidvik tbJat eyep in the. extreme 
arteries, their, n^aximvip iJistfSQsion i^ r^ache^* and^ their r^actipr^ h^ cpmntien^ed before 
the aortic valves have closed, ^'f!b}^ ^f^e^ion might he decided if we. could pl^ce 
an ipstrom^pt so ^ to indicate t^e period, of clpsi^re ^ the valves, an4 anotbepr to, show 
tjae time at which the diatant allies r^aph, their giei^teat p^laa;tipng(.for,it v^9^ pVbaps 
be said tl^t P^PjC^tioqon the oni^ band apd the eaf on the .ot^er» scarcely eomtitute 
a perfectly safe tribunal to which tp^peal,for a ^ati9&lqtory solution, of ^^ qu^tipn. 

We quite 9grj^ with J)t, Thomas WilliaB^ in.ft^, pi^er, we baye referred to, thiat it 
is impossible to assign .a liqfiit tp. the immediate current propeUpd J^ytb^ b^r^ or in, 
other words, to the jirU^ fpave^ ^pppp8e4, to exist-by .thpse»who. a^^jt the u^dplatioa. 
thepry; aad this, ^ye t^iint, , affords ^ ^ropg argMOient ^g^i^^t Web^r'a.viewu "M^e 
believe in the simultaneQus 4^pck co^mmiicate4 throughout .the ei>Jtire ^rterja) systenm 
but we confess w(^ a^e ^ difficulty in a()mitting Uie y^hole of Dr. Marey^s-cp^aolusions^ , 

The pf^edipg reoiarks ^iH ^ow.how, mucbt\ie cb^cter pf tjbe ppWd^ei^ds on 
the distance :of Um vp^l, jn which it ia felt,. from the central, propelling , pfgan, aod pn 
thia point Dr. Marey Jays, down the following laws : . 

1. The amplitude of the pulsation decreases in proportion as we pass.fron(i t^e orifice- 

at whiob the fl^id ^ptera, . ,. .if.. , r 

, ,^. The duration of the jhs^ereaae of tensiop increases ^nproportipn as we approach 
the orifice atj whict 4i^e ftnid escape*.? :>,. 1 .. t. - • ' . j » 

,fi:]^perimeptsoift tl^^ teffecti pnpduqedby the elaft^city of yesfiieJaop„the, <jb*r|ft*»r of 
thejr i^u^aa^tioq^ s^'YC^ . furtner to . explain vaahy pf .the conditions of the puke which are 
met with. The following experiment on this po^nt^nciay bie quoteid : ; ,. 
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*^Jf during .wipter we operate on a tnbe of caontohoac, it will hav^, ip oonse^Qeoca of its 
being haraened by the epld, very little elasticity, and the pulsation will preserv;e Its initial 
character of sliort expanston to a considerable distatice. If now we pass bot water into oar 
spparatas, we ^hall see the pnldatlons^ become modlfl^ by degreie^, and wfien the tube shall 
have resumed its suppleness, they will have the characters we observe in a point fkr distant 
frwH the ortioe of entranoe;^ '^ 

* 

' An effect of a airnilar kind, may be produced by increasing the surface of the tubes 
bf an dbsttc dilatation, and If such dilalctioh ia sufficiently large, it iHay obliterate th^ 
pulsation beyond it, as is sometimes seen in .^cases bf aneurism; in which the loss of 
pnlsatidiii eoold not hlRre 1)6011 due to the blockkrg'iip of tbe' Vessel witii which the 
fltoeurisni was connectedf and'mbsl therelbre have restdted fhom -the ^ce cK the heart 
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baying expeniied itself in tbe dilattiitioii of the cftvity, whilst the hat that the cirenlatioai* 
continued negatively pmves the effect that is' due to tbe elasitrc coats 6f the arteries. 
' The condition of the arteries which most influences the character of the pulse is 
their tension. We shall endeavour to point out a few general principles which we think 
may be safely laid dowti. 

There are two kinds 'of causes which may produce Variations in tbe arterial tension. 
A greater Or less afflux of blood fVom the heart, or an increase or diminution of the 
obstacles to the flow of blood through the capillaries : Dr. Marey has alluded in one of 
his papers to the great difficulty which exists, in the present state of sciepce, in decid- 
ing whether the circulation is being rapidly carried on or not ; for a rapid action of the 
heart does not ^ways indicate a rapid circulation. To this we have already alluded in 
speaking of the velocity of the blood. 

Let us -consider' for a moment what is the condition of a blood veissel when it is in a 
state of extreme tension, and what is the Ipind of pulse which results therefrom. The 
vessel under these circomstlilices is stretched beyond its ordinary calibte, and conse- 
quently there is but litlli^ opportunity for plastic reaction. It rises but little under the 
nnger during its diastoie, and falls but littledufing its systole. If th^ sphvgmoffraph 
be applied to an arter)r in such a condition as this, it filso will rise ar^d f&n but littie^ 
and the curves marked by the lever will be small ; in fa(it, a constant high level will h^ 
maintained, abot« which the rise at each ptilsation will be bi^t little marked. Results, 
similar to thes^. Dr. Matey has obtained by producing a condition of extreme tension 
in elastic ttibes out of the body, and also by so intejrfering' with the circulation in hU 
own arfe, as' to cause a similar state in the radial artery, 

Again, let us examine briefly into the condkioh of the arteries nndef a condition cf, 
feeble tension, and in what manner this is indicated by the' sphygmbgraph. y^e have 
here the tubes not over distended by their contents, with a yieldTfig condition of their 
walls. It will necessarily happen that each impulse of blood from the heart will ^?e 
rise to a sudden dilatation, and an almost equally sudden reaction of the vessels^ and if 
the sphygmograph be applied to thein, it will mati^ a rapid and almost tertical ascent 
of the lever, and a descent somewhat more prolonged, but still rapid. ^ 

It is obvious at otirce that the action of the heart wilt be materially modified by the 
tension of the arterial system. If the tension be' great, iricf eased labour ^ill be thrown 
on the central propelfing organ, its contractions will be more powerftd: and more pro- 
longed ; whilst, on the other hand, a feeble tension, inasmuch as it offers bnt little 
resistance to the entrance of blx>od, and allows of easy distension of the arterial tubes^ 
will call for less force on the part of the heart, the contractions of which will be 
freqnent and rapid, ; ^ 

Most of our readers will probably be familiar with the phenfometyoii of the dicrotic 
pulse — a pulse in which there is a second feeble beat following th»^ first Varions 
opinions have been expressed wjth reference to its cause.' We belteve it is Of mone' 
mquent occurrence than is generally supposed, and it is important not only that^ts 
mode of produdtion ^ouM be nnderstOod, but alsd the conditio^ 6f lAie ciTcolaMng 
organs, and of the system at Jarge, "which it inc|)Cates. 

M. Beau has pointed put s^ clinical fact which we can ourselves confirm, that there.is 
a constant absence of dlibtotisto fti the femoral" arteiy ahd the tesscTs'^ot the lower limbs, 
even when it is well-marked in those of tbe arm' ana head ; and thi^ JT^ct opjioses a very, 
^rong argument agaipst most of the theories ,)vtich l^j^ve been (idvAnced of tJtie produch-. 
tion of the phenomenon, ., . . 

Dr. Marey is of opinion that the dicrotism in the radial i» dysti9 ik^ eaho^u wave ^ 
bloody which is reflected at the lower bifurcation of the aorta by the spur of the two iliac 
arteries, ;Ue endeavours to prove his. theory by an lappeal'to teKperinieiits made in 
an apparatus resemblipg sosnewhat tbe aorta, and having branches to correspond withi 
the iliac vessels and ^ith those. of. the upper extremity* « i 

We have no .doubt that the .pheAomenon wq have considered is due to a eeflux or, 
^e<cho,'' $» Dr. Marey has it| of the sanguSneotts wlwe^ but! we Ve not quite im aco<MNk< 
with Dr. Marey as to the mode of its production. Tbe conditions which are necessary 
to produce it in the most miffked mannar/flre .thoa&.of ; fi^bU tension of the arterial sys- 
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•lOTi,*ii3 itis^rteBliaUy^'ii^lsft of ^eHMtj, Oar i)wh view k, tBat it resnrffts from a 
reflux 't4'' blotAi prwltfced ty the dbstti*e of the Bethlltinar valves, and not, from the 
**^eebo" reflecte<i at tite biftircation of tbe 'aorta.. When there is feeble tem^ion of the 
arterial fivertem, it \b by no mea*m difiii6tilt to tandettetand h6\^ the sudden cMstire of the 
abrtic valves would produice an impulse on the blood — a shock, in fact, whi6h Would he 
more or less perceptible in thevedselg arising from the arch of the aorta. The reason 
we do not feel the impulse 'tntho vessels of the lower extremity we believe, to be in con- 
sequence of the curve' the «orta itself takes, which it appears to us would be likely to 
prevtent the transmission of %o feeble a shock, unless in very extreme c^eis. 

We cannot stop now to consider the important b^aririgs which the facts we havo 
detailed -with referefcoe to the' arterial fusion, have ina pathological ahd practical point 
of -view, but we think ^hat the; general relations of that tension to the general condi- 
tion of the syiftem, may be gathered frdm the phenomena we have d^i^ribi^d an^ thb 
pridcipies' we havef endeavoured to lay down. 

We need not dwell at any length on that property of the arteries for which they are 
iwiebted to' the nrrasoular fibres found in their middle coat. The opinion 'most generally, 
entertained of th^ir action' by phyiiologifets is, that they exercise no power On the' 
oimard fow of the blood, and that their function is to regulate the balfbre of the ves-' 
B^ :to their ebntjKlnte. This is a view entirely opjposed to the opinion of Sir Chatles Beltj 
who attempted to prove that the arteries Wefe the principal agents in tnbving tjie blooai 
We shall allude by and bye to some 6{ the argtmients he adduced' in support of his' 
position, but we must now take into consideration gome of the effects proddced in the 
aMeHal'sysitem b|y certain ic^detceB which may be bronght to bear 'on it, as the facts 
we shaH bring forwaird Will serve to ifhistrate the function of these vesSfelB, and to explain 
sbme^of the phenomena Ve meet with in various abnornial conditions of the vascular 
Oi^ns, and will fnmish txs with argumefats in opposition to thi opinions of Sir C. BelU 
: Anatomical research has pointed io^ that the muscularity of the arterial tunics is 

Cter in the smaller than in the 'larger arteiies. Ob^rvations have ! further shown 
the contractions of these muscular fibres of the arteries are tegnlated and controlled 
by the action of the nervous system. 

The absolute pNisdf of thef ii^nence which the ttervoUs 'system exercised 6ver the blood- 
vessels haa only bpen Airnishcd df late years by* clear and incontestable experiments. 
These experin^mit, which so clearly established the reflex function of tne vaso-motor 
nerves, are so well known that we need not enter int(^ details with reference to them. 

We must, however, allude to a highly interesting^ '^observation which was made by 
OJaodie Bernard, aa not only does it show the influence exercised by the nervous sys^ 
tem on the bloodvdbseK btft also throws light On tile faature of the ^enobs ptifsc— a phe- 
nomenon we oC)cMonally meet with. The foHowing expeHment was made oh a dog.' 
The submaxillary gland having' heen esrpoeed, ' < > i 

/M%e gUandttlarbrafioh derailing iWm the gt*^' sympathette' is'ligatutr^ j ^b6 venous blbdic( 
of the gland beeom^ redder, «Dd flows niof e abuodanDy ; ha saBva i^exor^ted ; the sympiA^ 
t]^tU> branch is galvaniized; d^e bloo4.of thiegkndb|900BQ^ q«iU blacky ^owaledsabandan^ 
andat last oef^es, entirely to, rui)^ i;()eanixaal.is,l?fk arrest; the bVM of th0 gtand becpmea 
red. The gland olar brancl^. pi && gijistatory ia tied .^t\(l galvanii^d ; th^ saliva flows in wavec^' 
the Venous blood preserves' the same ^bright red colour it previonsly hacl, but it flows in ipuch 
gKBter qjoL&atiiyy s^d presenU ajerhing »tream»pii^^ 

ConaSdeHng' the ^flfetit we mky pttidtifee' on distafnt parts by applications of cold, <kc.^ 
to different poiftions 6f the 6urfe6e of ihe body, it beA)mefe a veryJniportani quefetion^ 
whether we canny>t mak(^ a more ' 'scientific atod de'fih^te ' nse' of the principle of reflex 
action of bloodvessrfs whidh has^ b^eii' estabfishfedj It' is'importaht to ascertain what 
part of the Aurfaee of the b6dy w*ould' traiii^riiit, to anjr given internal' br^an, a reflex 
fiction', iti' the most dir^<;t apd infltlfential maiineri or whether it is a matter of no 
iiriportat/ee on What part df the surface we act. We are disposed to brieve that with 
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regard to mternifl oimna^ there fir« portions of li^t ikm, from w}iiell« M inflaenoe is looie • 
readily and powerfulTy traDsijutte4 to them than fnom otbersh-r-ibat^ in &cty there i&re 
parts which, for ,refiex purposesi correspond with ^ch o^h^r ; ^aod we bidieve that for 
the most part they are those which arfs situated on the same lev(Bl with the body. 

How, we are of opinion that the recognition of this principle a^res ta explain that 
which, whfn we Jook simply at the anatomical arrangement of parta^ we cannot saitifl- 
£ictorily account for-^viz^ the effect produced, by local meaaaref^ iMSy for instance, the 
abstraction of blopd, the application of Misten^ or other counler-irritaBtSj on inten^al 
organs. We hay^ always had a difficulty with respeet to, ^thase tiwx> .points — ^y\z^ how 
the abstraction of blood from the surface of the- chest can bepefit An laflamed Inn^ or 
how the blistering, of the suriace of th^ :l)ody can have, a similar teeult We beUevd 
that» both by the one process find .the oth^, but more especiaUy by that of blistering-* 
of the influencfdof whijCh we suppose, ao ppe will enterti^in any 4oubt**-aQ impression 
may be made on the nerves of the skin, wbijoh, being, transmittied to tbe,4pi»al eordf is 
reflected to the inflamed organ, and produces ah alteration in the condition of its 
vessels, ■ • . . ; -•..-. ... „ ■' ' '.•':.'■•■ 

When we consider the , various, facta biroiiigh^ to.l^ht by escpekrimeat, withreforeace 
to the influence exerted, by an injury to the- nerrous ^stein, ou the>,bibodvessela of mi 
organ, it appears to ua th^ no difficulty need be experienced ia aeoontiting for some of 
the conditioi^a we pieet with, in connexion with the arterial sfstemi leading to a ptft 
Ti^hich is the seat of inflammatory ac^ion^ especially when we bring to bear on the sub* 
ject the facts we have pr^ioualy oonsidc^red, with reference to the man tier in which the 
walls of an'dasticjtube influence the character of theipulaatiQM of a fluid transmitted 
through it. W^ need not quote the epcperiments which have b^a< mad^ to prove that 
an increased flow g( .blpod tal^es place ifi the artedesr leading to an inflamed part ; we 
refer briefly to the explanation of the fact which wa^ advapc^ by Sir Charles BeH, aad 
which he thought tended to prove the point for which hie arguijd — viz.,. the power of 
the arteries by tbeir mnscu,lar contraction to propel o|) wards. the blood. Becognisbg 
the increased pi;il^ion, the und<>ubted,/ul,ness^ thi^ipuTse^ and the.foct that mon 
blood was actually passipg through the arteries, paai^y pathologists, like Sir C. Bell, had 
a difficulty in explaining the phenomena, without aUowing to the artery itaelf some 
local independent actipn. As we, do pot now recognia€|»jn the dilated condition. of 
the capillaries of an,inflame(^ part, an ov^r-action of those. ve$seK so pathologials have 
cpme to consider the condition of the^ arteries wj^ch l^e^d to iiuoh Apart,. as U>a result 
of a want of .tonicity and of healthy reaction of itheir coats to; the pressure produeed 
by the impelle<^ bljood. Admitting the dist^rbt^npe pf , that t<^\e eontnaction . of the 
Y^ssels^ which s^ due to the action of the pervpus ^y8tem, wO) readily undewtand how 
the artery will yield to the for^ of the current^ and we are fMr^pared for that fulness of 
^e p\ilse we so constantly meet with^ which may ba altogietber independent of any 
general disturbance of the circulation; for the. action of the i^eiatfal ptopeiling orgail 
remaining the same, the local phenomena will vary according to the local circumstances. 
. 9ut there ia another point to which we must here aUode^-^uiat in the vessels leaditi^to 
an inflamed. part we shall find the character of the pulse' vary ha preportioik as there is 
a greater or less impeiimenf in the capilhtry circulation.' It projporCion as the circula- 
tion throu^ the capillaries is impeded, or, in other words; in proportion as the tension 
in these vessels becomes diminished, so will the tension in the arterial tubes beincreas<^ 
and the pulse be more resisting to the finger. , 

We pass now to consider briefly the subject of the capf llai^y cifpplation and the so- 
dislled capillary power. In the fifteenth and sixteenth volumea of thisi^eview (1855) 
^ill be found ah article by Mr. Savory, in which the whole subject is fu)ly and ab^ 
reviewed; ah^ as' w^ tdink he has brou^t forward alfQost alL the argumepta whi<ph 
can be addu9ed either in' favour, of,, or in oppositioi;i ;to, the theory that the capillaries 
exert some active forcte in carryit^g on thq f^iroulatipn^ we shall not, enter, at anj length 
into the discusf^ipi^ of the question^ which ^ill .remains puS jtidiee, * For our pwn parti 
we are disposea to agree with Milne-Edwards, that the capillary circulation does not 
depend on any peculiar power w^p}^ t)i)e vie;)ii9ela4bienf^lY^ possess, but that the move- 
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mente pf ibe beArt cMarimoe vtbe piu^agt cl tke.bi<K>dA]i)i;e in tbjs portion of thie 

2 stem as in the luct^fi^s tfaemsielves*; So lof^ a»^ imtrition and fiecretion^re; carried on, 
ere is an exosmosia of some of the contents of the capillary vessels. This will have 
a tendency to empty th^ vesspls, and suc^ an effect naiist act in pt'Onioting fh^ flow of 
l)lood to them, in order that the place of those parts of it ^hicn h^Ve been removed 
may be supplied., Wo look npon the qh^ng^ which, take [)lace in tnd capillaries 
themselves, and in the arteries leading to ttieip, by which an iticreased giiantity of blood 
Is made to reach the several parts, under the conditions we have ^llddea to, il^ ppmarily 
produced by nervous influence, which, just as we see in naany of th^ experiments we 
have referred to^ resiklts in a larger nikritibn or amofe abuiidanV^se6reti^D,'^rocc^es 
that, as they extract a larger quantity of material froni tho blood, sd prixkie^ a greater 
demand hit it B^t we 96e in th4sln6 aeliie bitpiDkry-forc^. ¥Ib do«^thete are miitadl 
altmctic^ns .between the djferc^t i^g]^edi(e^t^, of the ,bloqd aad;th^ yarjous tissues <^nd 
feieeretiog cell^ affipities peculiifir jtp, eac;h pail ; . but tl^is is npt active c«{iillary circulating 
power; this does not driv^iO^i tb^W<H>^. - . ,/ I \ .! 

Attrap^v^ (^ this Bubjec^ is> weiniust nq^t prolong our consideration of,i|; here, but 
r^er our reade^rfr tf> the vainpus Wip^r^t we hav^ quptqd and i^llud^t^ fora fifll examina- 
tion of the question. We think that in the present state of sciepo^.ip ji^^ri^l^ -and of 



janguage oi jyir. ragex; out oeyona inis we cannoi go: •we nave laciis enongn xo 
justify such an' hVbotl^sis, as that there may be some nautnid relatlo^i between the 
blood and its' vessels, or the part^ around thetii,' Which, being natural, pfennig the most 
easy transit of the blood, but being disturbed, increases the hindrances to its passage/' 

' There are setieral other tiopios in cottnexion with our sttbjfect to which ^^ should 
desire to refer, bit want of spaciy now prerents Ufc. Our object has been^ in this article, 
to place bdforei our t^adem some^of the more salient and importsint points <if the circula- 
tion, and some of the pHhcipaf fects which recent bbserv^rs have bron^t forward, as 
well as to Indicate Do them toe sourees Aio«n* Vhich ftn^er infornaad^ derived. 

Although WNfe have gix^en a prominent J)085tiyft to mechanical ^itp^rniient^ and hare 
dwelt tnuch on the tnefcharii^al' condition of the bld«4?esseis, we would guard ourselves 
fthd our reiideM iriig^Ds^ anything Kke a purely mechanioa) view of our subject. In a 
Question e6 comph^ <M'that of the'cilpciilatk>ii of the Mood, we must bring to bear on it 
iill our knowWge 6f^ the influence of phjfsicaV laws, awd of the noauner in ^hich they 
bay be modified by v)tai abtbn. 'We linust not biel ])ed awi^ by the iiea«(^ng of tbe 
phre matheniBtitilin,ilor 'follow the dicta<tes of the simpiy iricchanieal philosopher; 
fior must we, on the 6ther hafifd, reject their teaohiiig or thefr pri«ci|^ in any single 
j[>oil;ion of the^^ubje^l— We must endeavour, on the basis of itrudtuval knowledge, ia 
correct appreciation of experkbental itfquii^y, and a Mrlse interpreiatioH of patholo^cal 
bhenomenayio bhilil up 'ft sound and comprehensive' theory. 
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J. Lehrbuch der KinderJcranhheiten^ Von Dr. Alfi^ed Yogel, Rrf vat deepen t. und II 
voretand d'er Rj^iner^schen Ana^tajt in Munch en. .Jlit 6 lithographirteii Tafeln.— 
Eriangen, X^QO, ss. 592!. . ' . . 

A Manual of the piseases of Children,. By Dr. Ai^FRED Vogel.— -Sr/a/i^en, 1860. 

J. Lehrhrich der JS^inderhvfmJfih^t^ You Dr^.CAici* GERHARifip,,Privat decent in Wupz^ 
J, burg,— T^Jm^^w, 180;/,,88.j 50^,; ^ i^ ' - ' 

J. Manim of the J^iaeasfis, ^ Childrenf. jBy .jPjff.CAi^L,Gs;RHyi^Dy.T-^i^S?»^^w, 1861, 
3» TVaiH Prutiqm de^ M^aiadm )de V,JS^fam% f^ni^ $ur de» nfii^0u$$8 OJI>8ervati6na 
, CHniqmes, .Par F.BAawBR, I>.MJ*h, eiS-Chin>rgien 0n-iC^ef. de, I'Hot-^^Pi^^ de 
•'• Lyon« <bc« TroMmei4ditiQ^,iretfii6»(etaiigment&rT^P#r%y IML pp* 7l$Qi 736< 
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Whatever might once have been the case, we certainly i have not in thea^ days any 
lack of works, good, bml* and indiffer^t, upon the diseasosiof children: in t^e qhi^f three 
lapguagea of JBurope. In the French language are to be found «oaie of tbe n^ost pop\]^ 
lar ^$t>ematic treatises up0n pisdiatries, anaoagst. then^ ^d at t^e head o£ all being thf 
claasical work oi MM.Billiet and Bartbess. Our Gernian neigbbgturb have been particularly 
fruitful of separate tracts and menaoirs, and to tbemi^e.are.aWo indebted &Nr that inte- 
resting and useful serial — t,hie ^ Journal for the Diseases of Children ;' whilst in our owq 
tongue we have but to ruekition the names of We$t, Gondie, Meigs, and CihHrp]xi]l, tQ 
recall the interest which has of late years been taken in a once much. neglected branqli 
of practical medicine. Whiist m/ost of the. French patbologistst have b^n di9Batisfie4 
with any labour shiort of grasping thie entire field /of iACantiU pathelogr ia thoir we4 
knowa treatises, the Qervnan investigatons have in/.recenti tin^ea ratW ftonght to 
enrich o«ur profes^o«al literature by noooographs and ,meQ(ioirs upcni .sp^ial diseasef^ 
Wben we hate' named Bednar and HennigfS''W'Orks we have inferred) we believet to aU 
the 1/ite sjwteoiatic laboi^s of out German, biiethren* The firmer writer^.too, it should 
be remembered, views disease chiefly from a pathojpgiQOTanatQmical fitand-pointi whilat 
the latter has bestowed upon us but a brief compilation. That our neighbours should 
have thought there was yet room amongst them for a concise systematic treatise which 
would view disease rather from a symptomatic and clinical stand-point than from a 
pathologicojanatomical one, we are, therefore, not surprised. Bednar's work, however 
valuable in its way, is certainly not one which we should put, as a bedside guide, into 
the hands of the student. Hennig's, also, leaves mach to be desired. There can be no 
doubt that the laboui; of merely compilii^ textrbook^ apd systei^s £i^om the industry qf 
others is a less worthy avocation- than extending science by researches '^ns^ less wide but 
more original path of inquiry. But some one must take occasionally fpr us a " bird's- 
eye view" of the whole of our possession^; we must have, some easily acijessible rSsumS 
of the results of years of work, Thp student, must also be provided with succinct 
treatise^ which compass the whole field of any special branch of knowledge. It is the 
rule, perhaps, that the experimental and dinipal worker in medicine is a writer oq^y of 
separate essays and memoirs, and it is but rarfely that we can obtain from' him a syste- 
matic work.* But we are occasionally successflii; and not iW* any branch of medicine 
bave we be^n more so tii^n in psddi>atn<(is,^ in* which t&o most piiaemcal men of their time 
and the atkhot^iof ^hi^ <tf the best memoifs*«>f their <iay; have pfsesented us with 6uch 



«Tiew <3iilb» eBtire field of tkeirspipcua]ilj7,iii toplsce their work far beyond the reach 
of riviJry «od diipnte. W« need icaroely uy tii&t MM. Ailliet abd B&rtbesi are now 
before our atinda. But Frapjcaoanuot; expect such good chance often, and Germany has 
svidently not yet bean born to it We wy this *dvisedl}', for we ha^ve the latest German 
Compendium* before ub, , Both these worka may be said to bo eQ7aj>ihl\ona by genll^ 
Uten who hnvtpaid ^ome »ttejiti<>a to the diataiet of children. Both author? are " privat- 
docentfl;;"-,one bein^ at Mmrich; the pther at Wip-tbutg. Now ,we do siccerely hope 
that ths'litcrBn ehiTi^ry of. the«e. two. gentlemen will K^tiafy l^e class ambition of all 
other " frira^ocents " 90001^ pfediatrios, for some time to come. We have had a fear 
iest their whole body might turn hiose opon this department of medicine, ;e^h indivi- 
dnel endeavopritig to work himself into note by .offering some jngenidua ritkauffi of 
Rilliet eod Barfhe:^' Bednw, Mauthner, Bopohat, Weber, ifcci ke^ to our now somewhat 
&etidioua appetite^ "Privat-docents" must; of. .course, aimilur to a.well.knowikcIasB 
atoongfit QunetTe*, make tbemselvet . Gunous. They must — or at least they fancy they 
tpost — jKflit* Boraethkig to arrest attention.,. We do hope, however, that they will have 
mercy upon the diseases of children. We do not intend by these remajJia any dispa- 
j*gement*» 'tfas labours of Dr. Alfred Vogel. Within (he limits of sis hundred not 
.overloaded p^ea hp has puip^ed to give a good rimm^ facta 

luid doobioea of ^vbich p^diatrica are composed in the pi{e£ J' ig 

&irly cognisant of Tecaiitieaaarch, tkc^ it is written in ft ainer, 

and ia ^uite fraa frjom titatwindimss uid. repetition which ' the 

Tritiogis, oi so p^any Gen»an authctrs. Dr. ; Vggel t^lla. us tl r his 

work a» an aMJBtarice to students, who may be reading up i have 

ffitn eased in the " aoihulatoriuro during the dti^-,.. The he verr 

&irly, and we are not sorry ,to have made ita acyuintaQOeah: both 

handy aad troebvortl^ to refer to npon.an eDtergency. \} iwch 

leea ta our taste, and we sh^l. be surprised if itia not left fai ch it 

has to ryn along with lihe> text-book of Dr. Yogel. for public \ _ <t{c&- 

■ble of Dr. Gerhardt's pagea are these, furnishing directions' to beginners 'conducting the 
nicroBtofia exa«uaatio«s of young childriai. , ,.■ 

.:■ Besides, these new tienpan. 'Cconpendia,' we,haVe a fresh i^ue pf. the, oi)ce often.- 

aaoted work of H. Bander. Fifteen yearf have slipped avay since the appearance of 
*e second . editaon — years, too, which ha™« been (iftt least in our , opinioiy, very fruitful 
of prqgresa ia the patholpgy of iaCaiicy.and childhood,. But itwould agem tW M. 
Sarrier is not so clearly of thiaway-jof .thinking, and i9,.conse<]uenc& his pew edition 
1*iil not .ipsjie as much way against other worka, which have taken the nejd since he first 
^pea«ed,in it. as he migbt desire. Bis- poor opinion of the., labours of pthers, and the 
good one of his own exertions, have been the means of yieventiig. this new iasue of the 
*fractical IVeatiaft^'' being all that it should and m^htbe.' MtB^frJei tells Jlie reader 
that .' , ■ .,'■.■ ,' ■ ■ 

'. "Although' fifteen years separate us fVom the' precedftig edition, th^ premnt one Offers but 
^ttle froip itj wheflier becanse dnring rtiis period' tile acqulsiflooa of soiefioB liaTO nol been 
ktrj ttnportMit, orbecaose the reeep^oitglven to bur labours npoti two separate ocoasiooa 
has permitted na to thlbk that theiq InbeotiHt abd taope have beau&<roDnUy*|lpre<Mated,'' 

(Preface.) 

Snob b«iog the case^ the resnlb is nob' auronsingi M. Barrier'a'. iiov edition mast ha' 
nronotinc^ nM efficiently ak-triveau wi^tb* mare advAoced: pa^lOgy of the day^ 
Though Hk author assures as ttiAt he has iwised it *• with nnicli care," it is quite olear 
that he has feH himself bound, in reference only to a few important topics, to glance at 
BDch salient doctrines as have itaade too grbat alteistions since M. Barrit^' first' came 
before na to be ignored in tola. ' . 

M. Barnec fi9atit|)ie8 to hold the .views originally promulgated by the French school 
ConaerniSg.,the natur^,ap4. frequeiicy.df ^the'so-Qalled " lobular pneumoBia," or. that form 
frf' pultnp.naryi induratioa so ofteii, associated with bronchitis, in childteh ti'otii due to five 
or sii years, ^f age. The latw vi.ewri. of JOrg, Legendre, and Bailly ar^ fefeiTed to Vp. 
l66); but it ia maiatMnej that,' altlivugh the eooditioh Tesultiiig from coHap^e of tue 
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airciells may perijaps tare T>^eri mfetiten for llhV ^ct* o^pneAmcmiji, j»et as, accordiug 
to the obseryatlois of the two latter pathbiogi^ stich cc*drtf<6n is ill fte great majorHy 
of instatrces (J^v^loped cbncuiTeiitly ^tfer a lohtilar PTi^nitioMia, the Views (k)«iinOD)y h«Ml 
regarding the auatomic character and frequency of thii malady reqdre Ho ftrndamental 
alteration. It is irne^ that in one class' of cases MM. L^ndre and Bailly associate th6 
collapse of the atr-cells with a "catarrh*! pnetimoniaj" btitthatHs eertaiiily not idl 
that M. Barrier connbtes in his ** lobular pneumonia."' Thfe latter thinks it probable 
that at l^t a ,poi:tiJon of the'cases of what has been termed ••carniftcation ** of the Inngfe 
of infants may be explained by the doctrines of MM, Legendre and Bailly. Neverthe- 
less it win "be preferable, before deciding even this, to await further inquiry, seeing that> 
whilst the air-cells of the lang in the ^tat fpstai are dilatable' by insufflatioi), m the 
carnified ti^ue they appeal* obhterated. '•^If th^ latter ibe really df^titnit itom the StOi 
foetal, it is th|Bn without doubt nothing but Ati indnration by Which iriflHttmiation hab 
terminated. But it is far from being a true cure of this process, sinee ther i(*amified li#> 
sue appears unfit for respiratibn and ini^usceptible of revetting to the DoH&ftl state.'* 
(Vol. i^ p.'I«7.) •, . ' ' ; • . ' 

M. Barrier, though iiot adopting the anatbrnibal'v^ews of Legendre aiid Bailly, Roft; 
Hasse, West, a^d others, expkiiatory of ^e lesions fbund iii the pulmonary pilrenchyma^ 
almost as much necessitates, however, the preseiice ^f a bronchitis iot their productidfe 
as do those, pathologists He dpes' not appear, ivdeedj to stop fietr short of the general^ 
zations of Burnet ajid l)e ]s^ Berge, who affirm that ** lobular pneiin^nia ** (dioa^s takes 
from a bronchitis its point de depart. M.BaiVier writes :—•* Out of ^1 cases, 53 ftriv 
nished proofs of the pre-existetice.of brotichial chtarrhj .... i^nd !f in the 8 rematning 
eases the antecedent bropchitis cou}d ncrt be deihonstrfeted for want of evidence, its 
existence was kt least verv probable." (p. 20T.) ' = < . 

M. Barrier takes but a cursory notice 6f the modem doctrraeB of teff^Stable para8ft*> 
ism relative to "muguet," and omits altogether thefr recent ft{^ieation to 1^ 
pathogeny 6f bucco-pharyngeal sind laryngeal diphtheria. Indeed, h* deckres him* 
self (vol. i., p. 712^ as " not altogether able to appreciate exactly t*i« viitub'^ of thein 
views. " Muguet M. l^arrier afpr^is tor be simply an infiammatiot^ of the roucotH 
membrane or the alimentary canal, accompanied by' an exfoltaJtion y>f the epithelium 
(analogous to that of the epidermis which takes place duritog the flfrst weeks of life); 
and by an ^udatioh of ^ plastic layer. The cause of the railady » the irritation 
arising from unstiitible milk of fmproper artificia! tifet. These lict upon the delicate 
and sensitive fitimentary mucoiis 'tnembrane,1n'^tt ainalogous manner to ^d air upoa 
the bronchio^uImotiAry linii/g, ' in produdng the pnennfionfa of' ctttrhfHfb previously 
spoken of. The kpthor" denies that "mugQet*^ (vol. i^ p. 701) can be propagated by 
contact or inoc5ulati6n* * ' . 

The subject of ^* Thrush " generally te clear!y, though' ttecesiiaril/ concisely, treated 
by Dr. Vogel, who believes in the inocnlability of that form of it we are now alludn^ 
to* We were surprised not to find any mention of the cardiac symptpms and le^iqns 
which are now, well linown to be svfiSciently often associated with chprea ^ to lead 
most pathologists to believe in a eausal connexion between the two dis^as^ At length 
we arrired.mt/tbefoHowing passage, which ckered up the mystery : . . 

* > 

" In recent times M. 8^, followed by M. Bote!, has supposed that not only Is there often 
'eoinoid^noddr chorea with Mieuinatasray but HHxreoytBraa abtielqgical iMMMexidn jMtween these 
twoaffeotiOBs. We negftrd these anertioiiBM very exaf^geriftteda. In the 9?^ |Mftce» the oowei* 
denoe is rare enot^b^ uoleas wd ic«n8i4er 8ev<^ i^urhi^ fxi^flitioos as rf^epmati^nc^^d whvd^ 
they ^ertamfv a^ qot. yw^r, if rh^ojatwm sometippes precede choreja, tnis is an insuife 
cient^reaspn/cjir ri^^pr^ng.th^ \a\U^x Si» a forip of rheumatism, and for'estabushing an identity 

of nature Wween the two maladies.^ (Yol! fi."pi 8^.) 

1 • ' , I , i ' 1 * '. '^ 

Dr. Vpgel appears to agree ^itli 14. Barrier upon this point '^W5th'6utf argdhig for 
lat M. Barrier terms "an identity of nature beweentlie'two mAladifes,"We have no 
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^A in * Guy's Sospttat' Reipo^ts ' for 1 8^e arid' 1 855. In tlie last ^na^si * of 209 exam- 
ples of this disease, (Bitfeer a ciw^chac nmrrtjiir, or tbo |8^vTous exTstetice of rlieumatism, 
Of both, are raentidned as baring been inquired after or searched 'for in 104 instance! 
The authors observe npon this, ♦* that of the 104 cases . . . there* were only 15 cases 
in which the patients were i>oth j5^e froirt cardiac murmur and had not suiflFered from a 
previous attjack of rketmiatism.^* There is surely soniething more than an accidental 
eokeidence in this. ' ^ . 

It has been for some time established byanatottiical and ^hysiblogidat inquiries that 
a continuous osteogenetic process goes on during rickets. There is deposited here, as 
ini health, layer lipon layer of new ndatter, the deeper-seated of whicH layers are con- 
stantly disappearing l^hrongh resorption. The difference between normal and rachitic 
osseous growth lies in th,e want of the nsual deposit of earthy nalts Jp,;ti^e newer layert. 
T^e latter lience remain sofi ^d .sowewliat pnffy. At one time^it is tni% jt was 
believed that the Wne9.6eca4ie Mqft rathoi: than that they never beoame hard in raohitis, 
bnt this idea we ima^ned liad* been for some time abandoned. Yet' here we hi^ve'Dr. 
Friedleben (p* 97) taWng credit to himself for ennticiatiog the noiV very common doc- 
trine. Whatever othdr merit is \m due, he cannot lay fair cbftti to that suggestion. 
The true softeriinp Whibh occjteionally accompanies the rachitic growtb is lo be explained 
by the occurrence of spme secondary process si^peradded to, and not neepssarily involved 
in, the rachitic action. 'During the continuance bf tbe latter, there is proce0ding with- 
out doubt res6rpti6n of the older and underlying ossific'layers, but this if a normal act, 
a necessary process' in^tne growth 6f healthy bone, and not a true part' qf the rachitic 
process. So &r as this morbid state is - concerned, we may venttire tH^ opinion that 
Dr, Friedleben's rfmai'ks upon the act of resorption are of cpnsiderable value. «J3e 
endeavours to show that however actively thi^ process may go' pn ^uring rickets,, it 
wo.uld be a serious en;or io assume that ;t. constitutes tl?e pa^np^^ny, 9f l^he affection. 
Bapeating the experinients of Choss^ tbe^ i^uthor fed pigeons i^n peaa axkd oom;iK> 
.prepared that they did nbt contain any or bnt a mminwm <^f .earthy ^ts. , This souroe 
of nonriphm^ii fnci ling the birds, the laMer «fter some' time died fron^ diarrhoea and pf6' 
gressive bmaoiation. Upon examining th^ bonnes, H/^as fonhd th^ resorption had 
been greatly exaggerated. The amount of eartiiy salts ivas reduced to nearly half that 
of healthy bone, the fat was increased, the specific gravity was lowered^ and the quantity 
of Carbonic acid was ajmost one-fourth less than that obtainable froth the ordinary 
osseous structure <jf hekltby birds. Th€'ho\;iBi wei^e likewifee thiti and brittle, but not 
bendable. In fltiei there waW atiiple evidence of refeorptibb having '^eh increased, of 
new osteogenesis 'having* bfefen arrested,' and of the bones having* beconbe' fragile, biit no 
proof of tneii; havihaf become soft so ^ to simnlate rickets. Some difference of opinioii 
nas exist^ as to whith'er the cartilage of ossification in rachitic bones yielded gluten or 
chondrin. Voh Kbi'd,\Marchatid, and Lehinah'n Mlpd to procurii gluten from ^uc^ 
bones, the latter chemist,* moreover, obidnltig ft highly-^elatmiziiig' substatice, offenpg 
some of tiie reactfons' of chondrin. ' Uj^on tbe other hand, Schloafibeif^^r obtained' from 
rachitic; cranial an<! thi^-boiieft perfect gluten. ' Our author met With th'Osame success, 
imd obsetves that-^ . : 



>i. 



' ^ We can arrfv^- at n6 oth^r oonelnsion than that the organic 1)as!s of rkchitic bone, both 
dmring the eontinnande and alter the oeisation of the diseMd piiooess^ had not nndergbne 
Aoy ofaftnge initi oheli^isal xeactjona r the aa9ssified cprtiu^ obntained more watey'J'* 




?rielding cranial bones in the young child as examples of rickety, and on the other hand, 
hey have looked up^h ci^i^iai rickets as peculiaf tcxcKildren siill at th^ brea^ AQobr^* 
ing to our ahthor^both these generalizations are wrong. In t^e first p^j^c^p. Ur, JFiii^dl^ 
Ib'^p'mraintain^ tpa^'^e «q/^ state alonjs'of the crapiai ; O^nes, toge^ier with.tneir thipjaf4 
5ibhdition, are not 'necessarity proofs of cranial rickets. In the 8e<iond place he asseiftsi 
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in conformity with his mail) clpctrS0€,:t^t w^ien tJ>e'b(H>9B fi^rp. sqft, Ain, ^nd ricketf, 
such softness and thinness are not essenjtiai to the rachitic prooeat. Jhia is a (ii&eaaed 
process, and one apart from thaf Which produces the conditions in qt^tion^ and which 
are the results pf ,a normal or physiologic action. — via^ that of resorption, .The author 
admits that the diseased state being added tp the physioiogic one pf ordinary osteoge- 
nesis, produces " a thinper, softer, and more^ yielding ''bono tbf^n usual, from the disease 
necessarily being accompanied by a more watery condition of tbccartilaginous, Ac^ 
matrix, .than is common to hefilthy ossific tissue. J^ 

^ Gr^i care must be taken not at once to assouie, without fqrthe^ inyesUgatiojp, that eveiy 

instance (even m strong, well-nourished. thrivWg children showing no pther sign, of diseased 

action) in whlijh thinninjt of the cranial bones is Easily perceived mr the touch to be present, 

is of a rachiiSc nattti*e; "Clbeer observation will easily pro^e that without any assistance fro© 

ait, cbaing^ of diet, or of nurMng, in the eoirrse of a few wi6eks^ Pi'it may some^iqdes be ^ 

, months, all the fomitrsoft and yfelding efpots hafrs become hard and firm. W^ have in such 

.cases,; a4 we havirt bef<^re shown^ to deal only with the normid developnient of (be cranial 

growth which tl^ oaitefi^l and oontinuous.ohervatioaPf ohildren of allag^^arhas showa to be 

soHietimes more, sometimes less advanced in nrogress. . Many of Elsasser's earli^f cases, as 

also not a few of his followers, cannut therefore be admitted as ezample^of disease." (pi 106.) 

It has been the opinion of Eisner, Vogel, Virchow, and others, that the very .thin 
or attenuated spot^ to be met with here and there in the soft skull of extreme ** cranjp- 
' tabes'* were due to pressure of the brain upon the skull, XJpon thia opinion Dr. 
Friedleberi otserv^ 

, f 

'•That they originate from 'resorption* there cannot be a dpubt, but not, as Yirchow 
maintains, from resorption of new ossific deposit, for they become formed before a t^ace can 
•b« fbdnd of heW deposit at the pccipnt Thb plane at their ossifie plates runs quite even with 
thai of the: inner older layers, BeMd^ this ciroomstanee' clearly opposes the notion of (at 
all events a partial) eerebral pressare^^^z. eivsn in the most marked SKample of completo4 
rickets aoQoOipaniied by quite membmnons gaps ait the ocoipnts u^H^er projeetions of these 
gaps outwards bey qnd, the level pf the di^ra mat^r, npr afi:M>^t>eddin8 of .the oerebral convok- 
tions in them .ar^ ever to b^ seen.'* (p. 106.) , 

Further, were these attenuated spots due to pressure from within the skull, the internal 
periosteum must be affected. Such result has not been filluded to by any pathologist, 
according to pur author. He however admits that the examination of dfied prepara- 
tions alone might. lead to the belief that ^ the pressure in <^uestidn really had been 
exerted, but yet . maintains that the scrutiny of fresh specimens, and the comparative 
examination of healthy living si^cklings, will readily dissipate the idea. Dr. Friedleben 
is a tota-l disbeliever in the production of laryi^ismus^ or ** Tetanus appoicus infantum" 
from pressure upon the braiq, throi^h the attenuated spots, by ^ force from without 
We cannot follow the author in his scepticism, havipg nad to treat a cjiild in whom 
occasional tonic .convulsions were seen, and which, so far as wC'Cpuld make out, were 
produced by pressure inwards of the occipital bone when lifting the, head in 'nursings. 
<fec As regards the essential nature of what we may call the rachitic wwt«. Dr. Fried- 
leiben attempts a farther step in generali^sajbioQ than has yet been inade,,thpugh.he adouts 
he cannot bring ibrward f uch positive proof of th« truth of his doctrine as is demanded 
by exact scidnce^ Acoording^ to hira, we must recognisei,: as a fufidanieiilial character of 
all rachitic tissue, its succulent and swollen state, due to great increase of water i^' thd 
cartilaginous and ossific layers. Jn the second place, careful inquiry y(i\\ go to show that 
some pulpaonary disease, or some disturbance of the respiratory function, precedes the 
outbreak of the rachitic disorder. Ffom th^e latter fpuow collapse of. the ajc-^jells (or 
atelectasis or ihdurationj of the Jung tissue, and with it such addition^ and continued 
Omb^rgo upon respiration as t6 prevent those heatthy and natural' cTiaiiges ensuinff 
"^hiifh^are peces^a'ry to thenorfuat production of ne^ tissue. The evil is farther added 
t6 by. the defective hygiene and nouHshment to which the child is subjected. The 
result nnaliy appears Jn the ibnormAl condition (before alluded to]| of the cartilaginous 
triett^tix, and in cbpsj&quenc^ bf wliiPh there cannot take place any union between the 
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earthy salts and the eartilagmous molecules. To 8ay;1ihen, tl^at radijti^n) is only a want 
of earthy silts in the Ix^nes is n'either a Sfufficient fidt'ii pr6j)eir explaiiatfon of that statej 
according to.Dr. Fried!eben. There is an absence 6f th^se salt^.' it is thie ; but the ques- 
tion is, WhAare they absent! ' It was once^etferaily hkM thai these '^alts are from an- 
excess of acicr either too rapidly removed from the body 'to be plastid^lly employed, oi 
that they are immediately r^-absorbed after having ' been so emj)l'6jfed, and find theii* 
way out of the system through the Urrae, in whidh they app^iir as an excess of phosr 
phrttes. This opinion Fried leben 'strongly' opposes. He maititaffis, fro^n direct obser- 
vation, that the reaction of both healthy and rachitic bones is ti ever acid,' but generally 
slightly alkaline. Independently of this, it i* evident fiofti Lehitiariri's researches, which 
afford an increased per-centage of carbonic acid from' rachitic bone«^ fh^t the presencd 
of a free acid in th^ is mor^ tdatt problem sftic^^-^nAbid, too, be it r^imetabfered, of th^ 
name of whfch'we are yet ijgnoi'aiitf F¥iedlM>cjn Maintains also tti at an'inereksed excre- 
tibnHof phosph^tic 'salts by theurine ^ not ii tfecessaty accompHtiittietrtW tifctets, and 
that even when it is present it is p!'o!)ably dependent rfpon'sbmeotheir pathofoglc stati 
or conditio^ df the patient. '^ ' .. .( . ! . , : ^ 

As fkt back as I80Q, MM. RifHet arid Barthe«= drew attentiiofn in the secbnd tolum^ 
of their classical treatise upon the diseases of childf-en "to the import of the bruit d6 
fiyuffle hicephitlique as affordiri^ assistancein this differential diagnosis between doubtful 
cases of rachkism artd ehrOiSic hydi*ocfephsilns. If th'e lenla^ed ctafiitihi be accompanied 
by the ** bi^rit^'^ tlie e^atiJple is mi6rt' jit^ably' ori« ' bl ticket^ the cerebral disease not 
being associated with the sound in question. Bnt th^ genefal subject of cehebraF ads- 
cttltatioH they ^6 not then touch upon. Thiiij had alt^eady f>een briilnght before the* 
profession by two American physicians— vix.' Br. Fisher, -6f Boston,^ and Tht. Whitney,* 
of Newton, Massachusetts.* In this country, Dr. Richard Sinyth first mjade allusion to 
it ;f but both here and elsewhere it was a subject which, failed to excite any particular 
interest. Within the last tw'd or three years, noweve"r, it has, obtained soipe attention* 
•At the suggestion of Henniff, the Director of the " Polyclinicf for children 9,1 Leipzic, 
Wirtbgen made Aome investigations' ^npected with it, and wr^te an 'inaagurar,di8serta4 
tion, U>e Strepitu qui in Gapite AuBcuLtaodo Anditiir,' Lips.,! < 1855. Stooo af(er thi^ 
appeared, Hennig himself published a paper im * Vierordt'» Arohiv'--*^ Ueber die bei 
Kindem am Kopfe und am Obertheile des Ruckgrates wahrnehmbaren Gerausche." 
This w^ fbllowed by a cocamuDioiitiDa oif M. Jloger totbciParitiaii AciideiDy ofrMedi- 
cine, in October, 1859. Finally, M. Rilliet has again directed his atteolion tot ^^oera* 
bral auscultation," and has deemed it advisable to combine the results of his own expe- 
rience with, that of the, observers; before mentiflined, siftte^iqptnif 'to draw soijie ge»eral 
conclusions which may be l^eld aa jtnustworthy. for the ftitufe;. Of the paper in/whioh 
these are contained we purpose to .give a short aiia/lybisc. li .:'.'*' . 

lieaving out of consideration foi* the moment the latefr obsepvuttens' of M. Ji^Het, wtf 
may state ^at previous inquirers' "seemed to a^re^ in the* fillowi^g conchiisions :-^ (a.y 
If the ear b* applied to the head of a youn^ 9h!ld,'oyer the unods^ed fontanelle, a 
peculiar blowing sound m^y be heatdi and wh^ch pay be termed the " br^it, de souffle 
c6phalique." (6.) This sound is not to be heard previous to the commencement of the 
Ifirst dentition, and sc^ircely ever after a child is: much abo^ tfiree years, of age. , (c.) 
The closure of the fontanelle is the anatorajcal cause pf ita di^appearanpa .(J?,) T%% 
sound or " bruit" is an i^ennitting one, and isocfironoi^, with, the strpke; of the hearU 
(e.) a is tof, be heard more plainly over tl^ie fanterior fontanejle than anywhere ele^^ 
(/.) Its origin must be sought for in tbe arteria| sys|;em* since the sound co^respondff 
with the systole of the heart and the diastole of the cerebral arteries, (g,) The sound 
can be. intensified by increased .energy of , the heart's .cgiutractions, ^d by ft «t«le of 
hydraamia. (A^) It ci^n be diiplnished by . physiological av^d pathdogkal states o^ 
depression o( the sjiistenu (i) Thi^ Utter ^. and h.) explain the neiodifiotttioMa which' 
the sound ttndergoes \m its i^^earaiioe^ coniM, disappearanee^iamd reap^rknce; 

Upon two important points the American and German obderverii. diffei'. The latter 
assert that the cephalic " bruit" may be heard in children who are quite healthy, and 

• American Joamal of the MedtotiMeOiieftlbtiaMf 16^ .. to <.^^ a «} . ; 
t MlMeUaneou Oontrlbutioiii to Pattiologj and Thenpenticii Loadon, 1841 
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indeed regaid it ap to a certaia point h a proof of health and itreng^, Tha formei 
mwntain that in foil health t}ie Bound is not to be beard. The German patholc^gt) 
further consider any pressure upon, or distension o^ the brain, dimiDisbea the intensity 
of the " bruit ;" whilst the American vriters bike an opposite view, ani regard tb* 
presence of it as indicative. of increased cerebral teosipn. Now, as M. BAliet observes, 
the question as to whether the sound is to be heard in a perfectly healthy infant would 
appear to be at first sight capaUe 9f easy solution, by talnng a sufficient number of 
sound children of Irom five to, twenty-four months of age, and examining them with 
this specific otgect But, in the first place, cad & child whose fontanelie remains 
nncloaed at two years of age be regarded as perfectly henlthy I In the second place, to 
consider an infant as unhealthy simply because the cephalic "bruit" ie audible, would 
of course be begging the question. According to Dr. Whitehead, of Uanchester,* who 
has paid much attention to the subject of infantile growth and developntent, the ave- 
rage at which the fontaneilo becomes " dosed" in children having a good dcvelt^nnent 
is fourteen months and a half; whilst in some cases of had development it was found 
! to four years and a halt On the 'Other hand, according 
"ossification" of the anterior fbntaoellp lies between the' 
the osMfication is veiy rare," and the i^ of three years 
s met with." "Between these two extremes, it. may be 
eriod.oCoccluuoQ is between the Mcoud and third yean.f' 
apparent no doubt depends apon the difference between 
1, astateonly to be decided by post-moctem examination, 
rane— in which ca»e it. may appear clinically that Msifi- 
;h.aa yet it is unfinished. M. ^lliet qbserves : 

" If farther inquiry substantiate the opinions of Wltthcen, the general sjistemie ohAives 
seen in rachitis iiiust cease to be regarued as the actosT prodndng cause of ^e cepbuic 
blowing son nd, and be rather viewed as only cootributjog to render it stronger and more 
esuly appfednble. Atuemla, as respects ltd lufluence, most be looked upon in the same 
^bt : . . Boi; these wplntons require to be snbatantisted by further research ; and we 
are at prcMOt Justified In eonsidering tlie patbol<>glo bondltloo of tbe blood as tbe chief 
tansa oi the siiginentBtleB,' if not of tbe ortpo, of fte sound." (pp. 13, IS.) 

Be^tive to the second point at issue, the French writer partly agrees with the Ger- 
man patkolognts. 

"-In fact,* he says, "I iKfieve that the cerebral tension Or presffire is not the Csuse of 
the devilopinent, but rsther of the dtssppettfinee of the sound. Nevertheless, I do not 
share tbe ideas of MM. Eennig and Wirthgeh, that soefa t«nsioa most b« of— if I may so 
express H— an aonte oharaoUr. One of » chronic kind can destroy the bkwine avnoil; 
this fact U, Barthee, as well aa mja^K, has witaeesad in ohronie bydrooephslae. ... Ow 
own opinion — thi^t is, the Qpimon of ii. Barthex and of myself — hu always rernaiued tha 
lame, and we sUIl adhere to tbe belief that the blowing cefbaljo sound does not .exist is 
tasea of chronic bjdrootfphalna." (pp. 14, 17.) 

The grand concliision of H. Rilliet's inquiries is, that the chief valne of cerebral ans- 
enttation is for the dffferentiation between rachitis and chronic hydrocephalus. Fisher, 
WirAffenj and Henning toainlsin that the '"bruit" exists in the latter disease ; whilst 
Koger,! agreeing at first with Rilliet, that it wis 'not to be met wjth in it, appeal^ to 
iave noW a difi'erent opinion ; fi>r he says — ' ' , , , 

'^WAnlibg in the greater number of oases, wanting ia meningitis, In concnsdon, dto, the 
■bnimnal 'Imiit' has only presented Itself In •omeofaildren toffiiring from ehronio hydrocepha- 
lus; but It baa not been mffleiently often present to fairiypennit me to regard it as a sign ti 
irffusion into tbe brain, bt ioflt, we oastoot determiae t^on tbAenMBnoe^rfanyoerebialafibe- 
tion, aither from its prasanoB orabsonoe." 
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M. BUliet'^..^erooir;tenninat«s vith the following pftvagraph: , , ; . 

** Yet one rimark in oonclu^ion. In acco,unting for the preseace or^bsei^ce of the ieixcepha- 
Hcmarniflr, we should not forget that a doable series of facts must be taken into consideration. 
Bret, those circnmstaiMjes operating caQsally in its production and interijiificatioii,.a<id those 
which tend to supprees and to iremove it ; or, in other words, the obnditidns foi* the developr 
ment and augmentation of the ^ bruit,^ and those fur its tranGflferenoe and pro^dtion are not 
identical If both kinds be present, the sound will be at its greatest intensity. That H the 
oase in rickety children whose beads have large cnroomfeteoise. But if the doiiditSoBS nectA* 
sary for the strengihening of the sopnd be Very prominent, whilst, on the OQBtfrary,.thoa» 
IFbich oppose its conduction be sligfit, the formek- may quite overcome t% latter, an^ the 
*^ bruit' become so loud as to override the hindrances to its transference. , Probably we Tnay 
i]i this wiay explain those exceptional instances in Which tl|e sound has been heard in cl))Idren 
With (^njr^iitoJ chronic bydroceph$Ja8.*' (p. 23.) 

Kbt long sitocb we pa^ed jn t^vieit^ the quegrtion of typliold fever ^s -it occnfrs iii thp 
child. It wai then shown tliit this fever wasf by no means' irtfre(^nently to be met witi 
hi early life, isbatin very many* da^es it was easily di^hbsjtble, though sb consta:ntl;^ 
confounded with otiier 'affedti6ni, and" iticfktded under "ihfantile, remittent, bastric 
fevers," <fec.^ but liiarti there db occur instances in which it is almost impossible- ror thie 
diagnosis to be made absolute until the time Iras passed for treatment. Theser letter 
(Utses b^ng. euoh; as wb£r« tb^ dingBoais lies i>etween follieular eeiteritis, with a/ pyrexia 
of ^ low kii^d, ai^d thic fdver before us. < In discussing the question^ we preserved th,6 
diniQaJ [dis^inptipn between, typboKd and typhus fevers, confining tlie argument tq.the 
fonnei? n^llidy* We then took tjie mQtDOJr of Frederick for our ataFtit^-point. .: Now, 
Dr. Bierbaum tempts us to a short. e;^i^^9, though not, we are sorry to say, fer the 
purpose of {)raj^Q. Ij^ ^^ fip^t place, be refuses to acknowledge* ahy .difference ^between 
typhoid anid typhus fev,em, dpd tells ti6 that they ate only different gradest of .develop* 
moot <>f the saQiq affectiqn, . This would be all very well if it were clear that Dr< Bier*- 
bai^m had studied both fevers. . Having done so, ,h& would have as fair a right .to an 
0{»nion upon this litigated qAiestion as would anybody elsci But.it iiacfvideait to u» 
^At the author,.^as,PQt a cfear^aod .definite [knowledge of what we see and talk o£ h^ 
lli^1^p^u$fe^er, and.tbatt apd tbat aloi^xan be^Oompared with typboXd fever in t^ci 
point at issi^ , We ar« itold, for .inatancp, ibbat; Ike tophus fever of other writerS' !i» syno* 
nymqiis witl^ pur authofr's gtam typlh&idy and when we come to look at .the syanptoms 
of the latter w& find anaiO;ngst them diarrhoea and sangujnolent stools,. meteorism,.pai]| 
upon pre6Bur^ over tbc Q^cal region, accompanied by an exanthem of rose^rad spotsl 
^Wl^$th^r typbiv? and typboXd fevers be essentially distinct diseases, is a ^tteation which- 
is «ti}l' .^yh j^<^^ca amppg^t ^wursel v/e$» Thie. dilute . wc«jld be easily settled,, however, : if 
theargu^r^ foi:,.tbeii; .distipptjon ha4 pot in their e(ye a typhis marked by somewhat 
dil^rent c)^a^a|Cter3itq ti^ode att^ed tc^ tbis disease, by Br. Bierbaum, Any one .read* 
ing the new " typhuslehre," and not well acquainted with the modern pathologic dopr. 
Mnes QQpqejfuJiqg tb^ %0^ B^aladies, would be seriously misl^ as to the ti^ue :naturA of 
the matter w dispute^ When Dr. Bierhaiim stafies (p. 164), that " typhoid fever isileaa 
d^ngerou9;.tba|i typbiis,'' it )ipqs^ pot be Supposed that his ^Hvphus'VasdJf cerebral 
typhus" are . sy^pnymoju^ with what we call typhus ,her§, and! ot wliich .a:>me.of the- 
foreign writersj)iaye a.prpp^r knowMge, . Such a sitateraent,.as the above meatis notbi4)g 
mQX^ than the trujpm, that mild* t^^oXd is less dangerous ; than gi'ave typhoid fever,. 
vai that typho][d >n^itb early bead symptoms is more likely to run on to a: fetal result 
than wh^n they are absent. Although t^e author deacribts a *^ pectoral typhusy** 
a " laryngo-typhua," a ** pharyngo typhus," as well as an ^^ abdominal" and " qerclbral 
typhus," we iyive failed, to 4is<3ern any delioeation of typhus properly so callea. Dt^ 
Bierbaum dQeaaJlude,,it is true^ ^^J^^e do, to a ^ petechial typhus," but as he. appear* 
tQ dismisa it Jroia all furtbpr cQimidieratioqj, we acarcely know what relation! this ;V»riet]r 
h<^d8 to. tJio. ar^um^lit* . :Had the author treated of atyphpns process as manifeatiag 
itaelf under: th^ two goiierally clinically di^SerenV forms of tophus land typbo][d fevera,^ 
but maintaiW that the latter were yet not essentially xiistiuct, bow4tv<» appacenUy so^ 

^ ' « 8m toL zzU. of thif Jeoinal. 
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we conid bare followed him. Had be at llie same time described both fenns under tte 
term ^ typbuiK," making onr typbold sjpoDjmous with bis abdominal typhus^ and out 
typhos synonymons with his cerebral or petechial typhus, after the manner of hit 
countrymen, we could have seen our way clear through his essay. As it is, howevei^ 
we are like Cassio, we ^ remember a mass of things, bat nothing distinctly." Both 
Vogel and Gerhard describe! the contiDued idiopathic fB?er of children nnder the term 
of ^^ abdominal typhus," and this is well known of course to be synonymous with our 
own ** typhoid," as well as with that of the French pathologists. Not one of the writew 
whose works are now before us, from Barrier to Bierbaum, gives us any information 
regarding what we call "typhus" in early life. We <mestion very much whether many 
of their brethren could give us more. Upon reading j)r. tiauners Report* of the cases 
admitted into the Hospital for Children at Munich, we came upon a paragraph which 
led us at first to suppose that we had met with some information upon this interesting 
topic. But no : the more we read, the less we were enlightened That true typhiu 
does occur here in early life we know from personal ej^periancet and in the lectures of 
Dr. Jenner reference will be feui^d to thirteen cases in which typhus attacked individuals 
fVom four to fifteen years of age. We were surprised to findfa^ Barrier, in his article 
upon typhoid fever, touch only superficially upon the important question of the,difiieren« 
tial diagnosis between that disease and the follicular enteritis of vei^rypung children. 

It is well known that there are one or two presses at Vierina which produce very fine 
specimens of ; letter-press printing, as also of wood-cuts and coloured flltistrations. The 
comparatively gi'eat costbness of medical books aecompanjied by the latter baa hitherto 
stood much in the way of the wide sale of certain woiks which it is important should 
have a lai^ circulation. In treatises upon dermatology and syphilis, e.p.^ it is particn* 
larly important that the reader should have giveb him what 'we may term correct phj«« 
ognomical sketches alluded to by the author. Without them diflgnosis is next to im- 
possible, and without good illustrations there cannot be formed a good idea of the dis- 
eases. Mere verbal description is next to useless for conveying ^tiy' profitable informa- 
tion to the novice. Even the modem process of cbromo-lithogilaphy, (oil-colour-prittt- 
ing) has scarcely helped to diminish the want. In the first place, the press-work is dif- 
ficult and tedious, and in the second place the stones aire genertlUy Woh^ out after 1500 
impressions have been taken. Hence thid art-process, in its better Aspect, has been 
limited to the multiplication of separate oil and water colour ipietures^ or to the fo^ 
mation of illustrative atlases appended to costly works upon art, archseology, natmid 
science, and occasionally upon medicine* A necessary circunostance* also of this mode 
of illustration has hitherto been that the drawing or cut is not incorporated as it were 
with the text. It has been by the means only of the wood-out And the printer's press 
that a pictorial illustration could be worked o£f in the same im^re^ion immediately 
with the type ; at least, so that both print and illustrat^n should be satisfactory and 
agreeable. 

Attempts have recently been made to overcome some el ihe drawbacks we bare 
alluded to,- and to the ingenuity of H. En5fler, the director of the xylographic atiiier of 
the well-known typographic and ait establishment of Zamarski and Dittmarscb, of 
Vienna, we are indebted for a ^eat step being made toward^ the d^ired result. We 
have lying be^re us the * Syphiliden im Eindesalter,' published more as a prospectus of 
what can now be efifected in the way of cheap coloured illtistration than as anything 
else. Several vignette specimens are cut in iNDXwood, and afterwards' printed off wi^ 
from three to five tints of colour, by the printing-press directly ivith the type. The 
Uocks permit of more than 100,000 good impressions being taktti ofi; are safe from 
the influence of the acids pre^ent in the colours employed, arid are likewise applicable 
to the process of stereotypmg. Soikcile is the application of < the' new method, that 
more than 1000 impressions can be woriced off by a hand-pres^ during the day, uid 
the inventors look forward to fQirther improvements^ whi^h will pel^haps' permit of quin- 
tuple thia qqantity being produced. The process admits 'e^ the finest lines of the 
woodcutter Qeing seen, the Work is cleu^^nd elcan^ and qvtite'^re^ from anything like 
blotchiness. The first illustration in the pamphlet represents "roseola syphilitica'' in 

* Joara*! Ar Kindeikr»nlh«it«ii/SfiE<I.zXT. p. 120. Erlangto, ISSO. 
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its trauaitioa ^1^ tq ** psp^riasi* '' upp,u the fafiie of a cMd. Tie secoiwli thejiame form 
of disease upon tte buttocks and nates, accompanied by ** mucous tubercle ^ of the 
anus. The. third, a pustular syphilide upon part of the trunk 2^\\d the ifvhole of the 
Ipwer extremities ; whilst the fourth coloured cut exhibit^ the whole infant affected bya 
congenital pustular syphilide. Whilst admitting th^t great progress has been made, we 
mu^t yet reo^ark , that in the specimens bpfore us, the snadows bave all a most unnatural 
green tone about them, and there, is too much of a cr^de positive colour about the cuts 
generally.^ The "nuicous tubercles" in Cut II. might be anything. The third illus- 
tration is the best The cost of this pamphlet here is eighteenpence. Of. its text there 
is not much to be said. In the first volume . of the * Jahrbuch fUr Kinderheilkunde ' 
(^STien, 1857), m^y be found two essays upon the * Congenital Syphilis of New-born 
Children and. Sucklings,' by one of the authors whose name^ are appended to the 
present tract^-viz.. Dr. Zeissl, and to which the reader desirous of knowing the opinions 
of the Yiennesp school upon the subject may refer with advantage. 
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A Sffstem qf Sutgery ; Pathologidal^ Diagnostic^ Therapeutic^ and Operative, By 
Samctsl D. Gfto§»3| M^D^ Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College 6f 
/ PhiladelpWa. Two Vols.— PAi/aieZjt>Aia, 1859. 

Iv the reader wete jndanger of forgetting jbhat science is progressive, and that surgery 
— ^as we understand it, of little rilore than a. hundred years* growtli — has advatioed ia 
bis own day with at least ^tiaL strides with other- departments of human knowledge, 
the accumulatinjg literature^ of the Profession woruld recal him to a just scinse of the 
position in which modern surgery stands. For much of thisfv^e are indebted to those 
who have alrea(^ passed away.; spme^ to whom our objigations are 'not less, are still 
among us. 

The old treatises pn surgepy, the work of authors too numerous to mention here, 
Were good in their way ; they were faithful record* by the writers of their own practice 
and observation. Often, no dpubt, the writer of earlier times took from other sources, 
as modern authors 4o,i ^ts unsupported by authenticity ; but a careful examination will 
show that he distinguishes honestly between his own ^ork and what he has acquired at 
wcond ha^d. What is practical and true bolds good. 

These more laborious , compilations of a past generation have been superseded by 
monographs, and by abridgments and handbooks- which have been called into existence 
by the wants of the day. In them the student finds what he wants; and the practii- 
tinner use? the book of his stud/ent^ife. The/n^onograph, tihe rival in. popular favour, 
shows the class <^ experience ^f the Individual who writes* JSach artisan in his spe* 
cialty accumulates experience, and theresulVis shown in many valuable w^rk». * 
' Books, it toustbeittcknowlodged, are made in many different wayfe. Not many years 
ago we heard two members of Uie Profession discussing the, merits of a volume which 
had been lately published. " Why," sajd one of thorn, "the man has written the book 
fifom two cases.'* ," Most men," replied the author's friend, " write from a ringle case." 
' A * System of Surgery ' is necessarily to a certain extent a compilation; The author 
pf such a work, like a lecturer, endeavours to collect all the scattered knowledge that 
has been obtained, and incorporating with it the additional infbrma^on gained by his 
own observations, to arrange and display the whole in a clear and readily accessible 
form. For such a work Dr. Gross is eminently fitted. 

After being for several years professor of Surgery in the University of Louisville, and 
sargeon to Ae hospital there, enjoying at the same time a high reputation, with exten- 
Bive practice, as a consultiQg and operating surgeon throughout an area of many hundre4 
miles, he has lately been appointed to the chair of sui^ery in Jefferson Medical CoUegei^ 
in Philadelphii^ in succession to the late Professor Mutter. He has published shorter 
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treat)8C|i| on different sabjects of snrgetr, and has contribttted some valuable papers to the 
periodica] publications in America. This, his largest work, is founded upon the lecturtl 
he has delivered as professor of surgery ; ^ it should be regarded," he says, " as embody- 
ing the results of a large personal, if not a ripe experience, of extensive reading, and of 
ranch reflection." Upon subjects wbere his personal experience has been Hmited, ht 
gives a clear account of what his predecessors have done ; and his criticisms upon new 
or untried modes of practice are candid and satisfactory to an inquirer. 

Of a work so comprehensive our pages do not allow us space to give more than an 
outline, after omitting many of the subjects whi<ib the specialities of me day have with*- 
drawn from the province of the general professional critic. • ^ 

. The work is contained in two Targe and closely-printed volumes, of nearly 1200 page$ 
each, and is intended by the author to " embrace the whole domain of surgery — to exhibil 
an outline of the existing state of the science upon every topic of which it treats." H« 
has devoted a larger space than customary in similar works of prieceding writers to the 
consideration of general inflammation and its results, the great principles of surgery; 
this occupies the first five ehapters. Under the head of " General Surgery," the nwrt 
six chapters comprise new formations, wounds, and morbid states of the constitution, or 
** poisons " as liable to occur in every region of the body. Directing special attention 
to the discrimination of diseases, he allots x)ne chapter to general diagnosis. To opera- 
tions, the modes of performing them, and the instruments to be used, the rest of the 
first part of th^ book is given. ** Speciid Surgery " forms the second part, comprifeirig 
tiie diseases and injuries occurring in particular organs, textures, and regions. The 
remainder of the first volume, and seventeen chapters of the second, are devoted to this 
comprehensive subject. At the end of the second volume are three chapters of what 
may be called pmraliporneaa — some operations and local affections, the description of 
which has not been included in fbrmeJ pages. 

Without attempting to define Within strictly philosophical terms what constitutes 
infiammation^ what are its limits, or how- the early stages of ^ state which he assumei 
to be famtliat to his readers are to be appropriately allotted to irritaftion, sympathy, and 
idiosyncrasy, of to congeistion, he considers its causes, sy-mptoms, and effects, and points 
to the treatment of these as the chief subject of study to the practitioner. The modes 
of termination, he says, amount only to two — one being in health, by ** delitescence ;** 
the other in the delath of the part, by ulceration and gangrene. All deposits and «il 
changes of structure are to be viewed simply as so many products or results of inflasa^ 
mation, without necessarily involving a suspension of the process itself. ' 

In speaking of hereditary iMsea^e among predisposing caused, he says : ^ Th^re are 
family diseases, just as there are family likenesses, mafnners, and peculiarities ; and what 
is remarkable, they are more liable to be coninmnicated by the mother than the father, 
as if it were her special prerogative to impress hei^ vices, lis well as her virtues, npdli 
her descendants." Possibly disease transmissible from either parent will be more Hkeiy 
to be developed in those of the children who partake most of the vis tnWto, as of 1^ 
physiognomy of that parent ; but we do not know that the observation of our readew 
will be found to confirm this statement of the author. • 

While reading -different parts of the work — those relating to different diseases as he 
successively treats of them — it has seemed to us that the author mjiintaiBs with toe 
great favour the practice of ahstnitting bloody as a powerful means for removing the 
activity of disease. Former writers have often told us that the diseases affecting oi# 
brethren in North America are of a more inflammatory type, are more sthenic, and 
require for their subjedtion a freer use of the lancet, and a more liberal use of leeeheii 
The fi*equency with which allusion is made to taking away blood seems to show thai 
this practice is more prevalent there than here. The stirring active habits of people (to 
say nothing of the air they breathe, or of the cheapness of alcohol) mast have htid some 
influence upon the material of disease, and upon the frequency of it. We might think 
there was nothing moderate in American life. Taking root in a newsoilj the human 
plant rapidly grows to maturity, and rapidly passes into decay. The consulting practi- 
tioner often retires upon a competence at a time of life when, in the old country, he has 
scarcely begun to fix hin^self firmly in the estindation of the public attd his pro^s^onal 
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Ijwjtbren, op to get a footing within tire ck-de of rfetnunepative practice ; and the higheiift 
officers of a kindred profession are sriperannnate'd before the gi-and cHniaCteric brings 
A'e evidence of a decay, which we here* do not Acknowledge as accompanying it. 

The author must be allowed to speak for himself upon the subject of general blood- 
letting: 

^ A gPiat ebange has oorae over the profession withfn the lasl fifteen years, and is steadily 
falning grtmnd, ^il^vertiag all oorpreconfiaived nodoDs.npon tha su^eet, and renderii^ it 
vim qpastional^ei in th^ opinion of many, whe^ther bloodletting .is reialiy ever r^qnired as a» 
antlpbiogistic. , Whether this change has been the result of a niodification of the type of disn 
ease^ of a more -improved method of treatment with other remedies, or simply pf the wbdm an4 
caprice of a few prominent and influential practitioners, from whom the reit of the profession 
have imbibed their views, T am nhable to assert: but the fact does not admit of a ooubt that 
more quarts of blood' were formerly spilt than t)unceB are split now. Bleeding is no longer 
the fitthion : Uhe ^perat^n is denouoced by every one. Public sentiment has got' ta an^ 
extreme on the subject, and we may therefore soon look for a reaction in favo«r ol-the oppo* 
site opinion. For myself, I cannot but regret this state of things, because I feel satisfied that 
It doea not r#st ppon a ju$t i^nd. proper ba^is* If we formeirly ble<l topimiiaobi, too Dreqaently, 
too c9{>ioasly, and <ioo indiscriminately, it(i8 equally oertain-*-at, l^^ast to my miod^-^bat tW 
operation, is not enough j^esorted to at chei pre^c^t day. >[any a deformed limb, blind %^^ 
enlarged spleen, and crippled lung, bear testimony in every community to the justice of .thiA 
remark." 

In the pages following this extract, his remarks on bloodlettings the cases; r^uiring 
it, and the classes of sn^ects tha^ will bear it, qr otherwise, will he found to be judi- 
cious, as well ^ the precautions to be taken in having reeourse to this, which ^ may 
JQstly be regarded as standing at the very head of the list of th^ constitutioiial rome-^ 
dies for inflammation.'' ,. 

Th^juvantia and /eetfe/ziia of treatnaent are pointed out with praiseworthy minntepess. 
He advises attention to the temperature of the patient's rooiOf and to ventilation ; he 
insists strongly on cleanliness, a frequent chapge^ of bodclotbes and body-linen, and 
washing or spopging of the patient's person, as me^ns of subduing inflanunation — mat- 
ters not receiving (he thinks) sufficient attention from practitioners. ** Eve^n tl;^^ arrange- 
ment of the furniture should be attended to, on the prin(^iple that^ an agreeable impress 
sion, of whatever kind, is more conducive to comfort , and , rejcovevy th^n one of an- 
opposite character." If |he wall -papers could be changed to, colours and patterns raorej 
pleasW, with as little trouble as the bed-hangiijig^and the chairrpovers, it might cheer 
the sufferer onward in his progress tjo heait£ ^Yho' has not| hoard of a patient com- 
plaining that he sees faces. on, the walls, 91 , that the figures are startii?g from their 
places ? " No persons should be permitted to be about the patient, except such as are 
absolutely necessary to nurse him. Many a patiej^t is kiHed by the kindness of his 
friends and relatives.*' Indeed^ unreflecting, misjudging kindness is often in its eflfectt 
far worse than the want of it. 

In the«treatment he recommesids for inflamraationv and the fever attending it, hia 
directions nnder every head are wonderfoHy minnle, his practice indining rather to a 
polypkarnwcf^ constitutionally as well as locally; His list of local applications is long, 
and the potential ingredients are active ; and we think he trenches too mnch on what 
would be thought the province of the pure physician in England. But perhaps pijfic- 
tice is tending in the W-est to a enngle faculty as rapidly as iti seems to bd- with us. 

The diagnosis <^ chronic abscess, however easy iri theory, is not always established 
withont mistake, as t^e experience of too many of the best surgeons testifies. Indeed, 
we donbt whether there are many operators who would not acknowledge that once, or 
dven more than once, they have found themselves doing something more than making 
a mere puncture for the evacuation of the contents. 

'^ The only two ^e^tions with which it is at all likely to be confounded are enoephaloid or 
aneurism ; but from these it may usually he easily distinajnished by the history pf the case, tha 
fluctuating character of the swelling, and, if necessary, the use of the exploring needle.^' 

The history, if it could be always had, might aid the diagnosis. The patient seldom 
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bas tbd iipcio^Dt of obrnvation. n^c^anfay to guide tbo surgeon oaemnglf ^ and if the 
^uctuatipn of purulept matter could l]|e always. felt, there would be do ueed of a pum* 
ture witb the needle— ^au iDstrument of which he tells us in another place that ^ a 
large volume mi^bt be filled, if one had time, with a rehearsal of the mischief that has 
been committed by it in the hands of careless and unscrupulous practitioners," 

Upon the subject of malignant tumours^ Dr. Gross has nothing to add to our know- 
ledge of this ^^ subject, unfoituaately'suffioieetly obseure/' More was hoped fnom the 
microscope than. it has done for the adraneement of smgical pathology : *^it is oftra 
a valuable auxiliary,' but nothing more.'* It corner too late to aid the diagnosis. His 
treatment, genera! and loc^I, dietetic and palliative, in the occult and in the ulcerative 
itage, iis judicious, knd the reader will be pleased in receiving from the other side of the 
Atlantic a condemnation of all caustic applications. Of congelation he does fiot express 
an opinion. We confess to a wish to see ,a larger and more extensive trial of cold as a 
surgical agent, before it ig allowed to pass from pi^ofessional memory. In 'regard to 
extirpation, he says : • 

*'The eases which have done best in my own hands, after operation, were ftoiiles with 
aelrrboas breasts, which, after haying been long in a qnieseeiit state, at length assumed a 
threatening ulcerative tendency, or which had actually, in a slight degree, yielded to this pro- 
fess/' ^ 

His description of the scrofulous ulcer, the surface, the secretion, the edge, and the 
parts around, is too long to extract. It is a clear and accurate description of an ulcer 
strongly marked, of Very frequent occurrence, of which specimens are always to be found 
in every wdrd of a hospital ; and, common ai it is, w6rthy of close study, being one 
with which the ulcers of other specific diseases are often confounded, and from which 
they are sometimes with difficulty distinguishable. 

The subject of "metailic sutures, now exciting attention among us, comes under his 
consideration when treating of wounds. He says, in his own limited experience, he has 
not realized from them the great advantages which other surgeons have been led from 
their Jown observation to ascribe to them. "The introduction of the wire is easy 
enough, but its withdrawal ii often attended wi^ great incpnvenience and even risk of 
tearing the imperfectly-united edges of the wound completely asunder. Nor ara I satis- 
fied that it is less 'irritating than the properly-prepared silk or Unen thread." The 
inconvenience we have ourselves found in withdrawing it has arisen from the less yield- 
ing character of the wire, and the removal, especially in highly sensitive parts, as the 
lip, is often attended with very gt-eat pain to the patients. *^ 

The following piece of natural history may be new to >6me of our readers : 

"It is supposed that inany of our tpdian tribes poison their arrows, so as to inflict a more 
deadly wound ; but I atn informed by an old pupil — Dr. W. F. Edgar, of the tTqited States 
army-— that this practice is peculiar to the savages inhabiting the mountainous regions^ watered 
by Pitt Kiver, one of the north branches of the Sacramento. These people, it is said, use the 
poison of the rattlesnake, by grinding the dVved head of the roptile into an impalpable powder, 
which is then applied by m^ns of ttie putrid blood and flesh of the dog to the poiat of the 
weapon, the wound of ^hicb prpv^ speedily mortal." 

■A ' ' 

For another extract (" Tooth-wounds^') we ni^ke no apology, as being an example of 
injury more frequently arising in the American mode of life than in ours. " Wotmds 
inflicted by the bite of the human subject," he tells us, "are by no mean^uneommoa, 
and from the danger which so often attends them, are worthy of more attentaon than 
they have hitherto received* I have . seen quite a number of cases of severe suflfering 
occasioned by wounds received upon the Angers in the act of striking persons upon the 
mouth." He relates several cases ; one of them in " a distinguished jurist," in whom 
erysipelas followed' ; the hand was ampu'tated, disease reappeared in the stump, and 
necessitated the removal of the arm. " In several," he adds, " I have experienced much 
trouble in saving life and limb." 

The word syphilis he applies, as other writers do, to all forma of diseaser-jpe»a/ dis- 
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CAse8» they jaMsbt be caUed-HH^ppoaed to bave tbeir ^§p^ fr<Q^ iqaqpinra Mxual iQtev- 
eoorse. He does [not jdist^gu^h with mor^ accuracy than loaQy of liis predecessonv 
tbe eeqnele of the different primary sores which ar€ Allowed by aeo<>ndary affectiona; 
the characteristic eruptioD, for instance, loss^qf haiff and . noctarnal, pfpna pf the hard 
primary sore, which ^oes not produce pas, from the proteaij. .secondary ftyinptoms of the 
pha^edsdnic poison, less regular in their courae, and uiore Cprmidahle. in weir ravages^ 
A chapter on venereal diseases, du a comprehensive work on surgery WQuld not he cou^ 
plete without some reference to John Hunter. Accurate observer ,as he wja, Hunter pp 
doubt confounded together several primary sores of different .specific character* The 
more accurate observation of the^ preset^ d^ cndeaypurs/jta^^^blish a. »»p»ate dia- 
gnosis ; and, before attempting a .cure by a, single resfi^dy, o^ l^y a routine administration 
of remedi^ of acknowledged ^ yirtue^ shjC^uJd be alf)le,tP point out .with accuracy tlw 
sequelse of each, the course of the origif^at spre, and, where there are.auchi the appeals 
aoces and order of the several. 8^q^el8s^. ; • t 

The twelfth chapter, oi| ^^ General Diagnosis," Qopapn'ses, general ,d|irectM>ns for the 
examination of the differei^t oj^gans, and the. mode in which it should he .conducted. It 
will repay the reader for a careful and attentive peruflft): . • , 

The different methods, still in vogue, oi amputating the ixtriniitie^^ and the mortality 
after the aperatioD, occupy some space in the first voli^pe. Our author describes the 
different methods, on which t so mifch discussion has taken place with so little approach 
V> uniformity of opinion, but makes ,poi estifpate of. their comparative yal^ue as ther% 
^tic agents. In his own practice he, prefers ^he op^atiqn hy flapsj whiphhe thinka 
more easy of (Performance.. , . , / . . i , 

The circiilar operation, as now performed by, double inQisi9ip^ is (i^f^t which for the 
longest p^od of time has jeceived the gener^ approbs^tiou of s^rg^oos, 3y i^ ^ 
smaller auaount of injury is inflicted on the soft pafts,. find it npakes a smaller .wound. 
Generally it is attended with less ^ow of Vl^oH* the mouths of the divided vessels cou-^ 
tjract more perfectly, and a smaller number- of vese^ls require ligature. But it requires 
the exercise of a little more judgment on the part of the surgjion— a nicer calculatipn 
in admeasurement, to secure an efficient covering for the end pf the, bone. It certainly 
is not according to our experience^. what some insU:umej)t-ma^exs tell us, as quoted by 
Dr. Gross, that stumps msude by the circular operation sejdoi?! answer well for the adap- 
tation of an .artificial substitute, if it wa^ we should be ten?pted> whep tho diflBcu% 
a^ose, to se^ tiie aid of others who had the faculty of being able, to fit an aitifici^ 
substitu^ to the stuD(ip pr(^sented to th^m. , .. ..,/ 

The operation by flaps is done more readily ; it takes wnp few s^cpnds less in time» 
and there is less danger of the inexperienced operator failii^ to: secure a sufficiency of 
soft parts for protection of the end of the bone — ithe one thing above all. others required 
for the future comfort of the patient and. the adaptation of; ^n. artificial limb. '* Mai^y 
amputations have I seep^ villanon&ly done,'* said a late inspector qf army hospitals ; 
" but they all turned out wjell if on^ the bone was sawn high enough." , 4 

Dr. Gross remarks ; — "It has Jong been known that the^dangerof the operation |s 
j^eater in projporfion to its proximity to ,^he trunk, and the siae of. the U»nU." .We ^re 
inclined to, think thaf ^ -danger to the patien); arises rather from fth^ inpry. pr disease,- 
for which the operation is desired, having its seat so near to the; trunk. If it should 
ever become the fashiouft—imd who shall say it will UQ^? — to ^pu^e at the. hip'joint 
for disease of the knee, we venture'to say that the mortality following that operation will 
be much l^ss than in the cases to which the operatipn is now for ^e piQst part restricted — 
those, namely^ in which the disease cannot be renK)ved by anypperfitioja through the thigli 
itself, and whete the amputation is, often of, necessity, done through unsound .parts. 

In the great .operations, where an opportunity is afforded -by tie publicity attending 
oases occurring: in the public hospitals, it might be worth while to institute an inquiry 
into the amount and causes of the mortality arisii^ among cas/e^in ^fnilar circumstances 
under the hands of different surgeons of the sapie institutipa^ where there exi^ the 
same atoao^here^ the san^e general routine of domestic econon^y, the sauie nurses,, the 
fame dressets and pupils, ^e sante governors con,trollingr ' er n^y he. helping, the 
qdjuvantia^ The fidd oi inqnirj has b^n too restricted, ^ler authentic reports from 
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the larger htmpHuld slwmld fce pcrit^ieally Ittd before the Profes^oti. We wish to see 
t^e causes of death ^ftet* these operation* ititrestigated with the £eal und itidustry and 
tfhe sQccess with which the mortal ity in hernia has been investigated, in the beHef that 
it may equally lead to itnprovfeilaents ^ practice. 

The chapter on ^Excision of Bones and Joints" is short It would seem that the 
knoWtedge of this branch of snrgery is not in an advanced stage* '**Iti this country," 
Dr. Gross remarks, "excision of the joints has hitherto bwn greatly negle6ted, botR in 
IWwita! and private practice.** .' . 

To an American author one looks naturally for a foil account of flen<«»fA^«a; it is due 
to American sttrgery that we shouW acknowledge our obligation for this great and 
wonderful innovation. An rhteresting history fe given of the unhappy originator, Ihv 
Wells, whos^' first erperitiient was made on himself with nitrous oxide gas in 1844. 
Tile knowledge that inhaling' tli^ gas rendeJ^d 4he patient insensible to the pain of a 
surgical operation had been publicly taught in one, at least, of th^ medical schools in 
London neariy thirty* yfearis before tbii. ''But we w^e told' no more than that it had 
been'^triied;^ so had other means. Large d^s ofo^am had been givfefn by practi* 
tioners, — rather, we suspect, with thd view of prcrebttiing the 'expected resistance of the 
patient in a given cawe, than with the intention df -refi^v'ing the pain of the operation. 
Dr. Grosi went beyond this. He Wib iti the habit Of etoployittg it, eithtsr alefne, or with 
antimony, for many ye^ri ih alnio^ every case thtKt fbll into^ his hands. ^ I becaibe very^ 
fond of the practice, atid never, so far ats I could detemiiiiie, experienced any bad effect* 
£h)m it. On the cbntrary, I know that it was commonly productive of great benefit,; 
not only blunting sensibility, but preventing shock, and conset[uently severe reaction." 

The effect o^f drunkenness in deadening pain had been observed. Many an amputa- 
tion has' been done during dmnkehhess, and the patient has known nothing of it. But 
-experience testified that it was fer froto being universally so. In one of the midland 
counties, a family of ** bone-setters,'* who had great reputation in restoring contracted 
joints, used to make the patiehtfe drunk before applying ^cible extension to break down 
the adhesions: and it has been known that' midwiyes' have had recourse to the same 
practice to relieve the pains of labour. Drunkenness was too uncertain in its action as 
an anaesthetic to be admissible as an agent of acknowledged efficacy. 

The apparent removal of consciousnesi by mesmeric ** passes "^ (whatever its success 
with the "mild fiindoo'?) failed, with us, to. temper the sharpness of a serious operation: 
the single case brought publicly before the profession having been afterwards acknow- 
ledged to be an imposture. But that the imagii^ation cam be so fh^ abstraicted as to allow 
some degree of pain to bb inflicted unfelt, the welUauthenticated case of the late Lord 
Metcalfe will show. Bei^ides, many of us; since the introduction of ether and chloroform, 
have seen a patient quieted during the latter part of ah operation by breathing thrdugh 
the empty sponge of the ihhaler. •. 

" The progress of civilixatidn and the improvements in the arts and sciences,^ Dr^ Gross 
observes, " have greatly multiplied the frequency and severity of htem$ aitd scalih [e, g* 
** On our Western waters, where steamboat explosions are of almost daily occurrence, 
many persons are annually destroyed by the effects of hot water."] I am satisfied that 
few practitidners understand their character, or treat .th^m With the) success of which 
they are capaWe.*^ The subject is discussed folly, with the diifferent treatment he con- 
siders applicable to the fAjttries in different degrees of severity, and in the various stagea? 
of their progress. 

Tetanus has been found fatal under Dr. Gross's care. **In an experience of thirty-one 
years I have seen but two cases where the patient escaped wkh his lifb^ and then only 
after a protracted arid painful struggle." In an acute disease so formidable and so fetal, 
when tne anaesthetic effects of ether and chloroform Were folly established, surgeons 
naturally looked to inhalation as the one remedy yet untried, and iVom which benefit 
mi^rt be hoped. The Experience of each individual surgeon in the thirteen years which 
have passed since its introduction is necessarily limited ; arid none can have had many 
opportunities of Watching its effects. It does not appear that Dr. Gross has himself used 
it He says; notwithisltandi^ the reports published^y diffefrent observers, « it is certain 
it has generally iignafliy faifed to cure." Utider our owh Observation, it ha» seemed t6 
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m that the violetice'of the spasm aiid the pat&xysttis of pain havef been lessened; bnt the 
attacks returned at short^t intel-vals, and the patient Wbecomi^' sooner exhausted by 
their repetition. The eiithanasia ^as stfccessftil. 

The siibject of aneurism is treated at length ; Di*. Gross gives, a valuable analysis of 
on^ present knowledge of tie* disease. Prom his r^ort, spontatieous aneurism seems to 
be of rare occurrence among our kinsmen in North- America ; and bis own opportunities 
of personal observation — large as his experience has been in public apd private practice — 
have consequently been limited.. He gives thie preference in general. to the treatment 
by instrumental coipfptession : but he consideb that digital compression rfiould be tried 
more extensively th^n has yet been dotie, in aneurisms of tiie extremities. He has not 
had an opportunity of trying manipulation. The directions for performing the opera- 
tions for tying the different attefies are "not different fronai what yill be foutia in standard 
worlcs of surgical anatotny; btit they are given in the kngpage of a surgeon familiar 
fidjcp frequent practice, with the Anatomy Of thp living subject. 

iTie pfittciples^of tr^tnieiit ift diseases and injuries of tU joints are brf^fly, J)Ut clearly 
stated. Perfect repose during inflammation, is of the utmost irapi)rtiMice : '^ tlhb rest must 
be absolute and uhconditipnal.**' If matt^er shpuld forjii within ^ a joint, it must be 
evacufrted : " the inci8to;n lieefl iiotj nay must not, be direct,' but snbc^itaneoufe, small, not 
hrge ; and wheti tMs precaution ib observed, aM the 'orifice is .immediately closed to 
prevent admittance of the air, nothing but good can tesult fbnd ft. . . . . The opening \i 
of course made At a dependent pAr4, avd k repeated Jrom time ito timfi, until tho^ matter 
eeases to accumulate: the joiirt being well snpported in the interval by the bandage, or 
by a roHer and adhesive -strips.*' In chronic disease Dr. Gross has fo«ind the mildest 
modes of count^r-iyritatioti suffieient in his own practiee* to promote a cnre. He! has not 
been so bold as. to use injections. Cofastitiitional treatment of course is riot to b^ 
neglected. - 

Dislocations occupy more, than a hundred pages. The importance of correct and 
early diagnosis is pointed out, and the necessity for making a thorough examination of 
the parts concerned) under tbe.ii^fiu^nce of an8Bst})etic«, if. i^epessary. The chief 
obstacle to the reduction, he thifiJbs, does notarise,, irom tljie resistance}' offered by the 
muscles, but from the prominences of the bones and the ligaments ; " the resistance is 
m^ striking. in tbre gioglymold articnlatiqns, owin^ to the grater Cj(>mplexity of their 
atroetttra and their larger size, but more • especially to the^ greater numbier and bulk of 
tiia neighbouring prominences and depressions, thm permitting the displaced bone to 
become more readify iriterlooked with the fixed oile." In dislocation of the hip, *♦ the 
chief impedhnent to restoration is noi^ iw was foriieriy supposed, the contraction of the 
muscles that are affected by the accident but tlie iridirect action of the* muscles that 
are put uppn the stretch' by the majposilion of the diwc^ied ^n^,; arid the pperation 
may always be safely, certainly, and expeditiously performedi simply by manual effbrti 
wiUiout'any apparatus^ piulleys, lor, in shorty any .extraneous ai^ whatever.'' < . 

We pass from the dieeaseaofihe bpaes and their appendages, with which the second 
volume opens, to the 'subject oi fNtcture^^ which he regards ais tbe naost trying and 
difficult branch of surgery to practise aucc^Bsfully. 

'* As for myself, 1 never treat a case of fradture, hpWeVer, simple^ witijont a feeling of the • 
deepest anxiety in regard to its ultimate issqe. . I cannot retire hX njght, oV rise in the morn- 
ing, -without a sense of discomfprt, so long as I am conscious that, ^spite my most assiduous 
attention and mv best-directed efforts, mt patient i^ Yikely to become deform^ arid lamed for 

Perhaps his anxiety may arise in part from his knowledge, of th© frequency with 
which law-suits are waged about charges of malpractice. Indeed, the whole of the 
lotig section is written with a Caution and an amount of cloieneds k)f observation likely 
to be the resuh of long and extensfive practaOe in eonsuHation, in a- country where we 
hear of practitioners requiriiig a bond of indemnity from a patient, before undertaking 
thie treatment of his ease. * ' .' 

In the division of fractures, as in dislocations, ^e adopts the French diitinctkm into 
simple aM complkdiedj in pr^eMrnce to ttne iM6 l^ng adepted m England. We "confeia 



we prefer the terms »p well known in EogUpd* Tq n^ it se^ms .tl^^t l^e word cofi^- 
Cftted adds nothing defiqite , to the ter^i fracture, beyond saying jthat there is owier 
mischief besides the ^ sohition of continuity in the o^eous tissue.^. It is not sufficiently 
descriptive, and it would seem to Ve. objectionable! b,ecau8e "it is easy to comprise 
under this denominat.io.n^everA^ forooi^of acqideut that pan possibly arise, either at th^ 
moment of the iujury or during the progress of the treatment," 

The English reader will be surprised to find that an^ong the various splints, beds, 
and apparatus of different kinds, proposed for the treatment of fra^tuj^es of the shaft of 
the thigh-bone, the one which is more coinmonly used among us ths^i (we may venture 
to say J all the othcm put together, is not mentioned Uy Dr. Gross. We ^ean the "long 
splint, or Liston^^ as it is sometimes called, having be^Q chie^y brought into notice 
by the late Mr. Liston. The omission seems the more remarkable, ^ the splint was 
originally, if we renaember right, the invention of an America?!, surgeon. The former 
" long splint," or Desault's, on which it was an improvement^ reached only to the tro- 
chanter, and eoHnter-extension C9uld not be maintained with it. . This defect is remedied 
in the modem *f long splini" •, , 

. The injurious, and even fatal effectSj which are the result of conci^ksipn of the hrain^ 
when the violence is applied indirectly, as when a perspo.. falling fropi a considerable 
height alights upon his fe^t, kpees, or buttpcks, are illustrated by a comparison whicji 
we have not ourselves had i^i ©ppcjrtunity of making. , . , . 

' ^*'H«re thd force of tbeinjttry Is tt^bsitiitt^d aloti^ib^^bqn^ of thie extremities aM of tbe 
apine U> the ba^ of the skull, where explodir^, it is oonlmiiBixBated to: tbe brain, yery modi 
\fi tbe same mftoosr as When, the <head is struck wi(h a- hard, body, as a blodgeon, iiokei:^ or 
brick. The effect pf this form of concussion if^^y be iilastrated by , wJ^t OMurs in the b^yiah 
ainu9ement of killing woodpeckers, in countries where cherries ^bout^d. Te prevent the 
depredations of these marauders, a slender pole is sunk' into the earth, its head protruding at 
^e top of the tree. When the bird alights, the pole is struck with an axe, and the vibratory 
motion thus transmitted through the pole to his body Klhf hiln in an instant." 



. J 



Tbe following remarks upon the use of opiuin' in in^amihation df the brainy though 
rather opposed to the general opinion, seem to be judfcibus : 

"It Is by no means established that ofpfate^i, jndleiotisly administered,' 'ph>dnoe o^ebral 
'eongestnon; and even supposing that they did, the oooomence woald bei no «dnb*A4ikdicati(m 
to their exhibition* If they produce eongestion at all, the oongestion is of a piHsive, and lofc 
of an actire aharacjter, and therefore oomparatively harmtes^* Bat I dp not look upon the 
rnatter in this light—ron the oontrajy, I Mitjve that anodynes, ,^y. controlling the hearth 
action, exert a direct and positive ipnueoce in ^controlling. inflammation of toe brain, by 
placing the orgsn in a state of repose, so essential in every case of disease and injury, no 
tfiatter how indnoed or where ocoarring. The brain ii^ the nprmal state rises and descends 
with every movement of the left ventrlde of the heart'; in iiijnry, this action is greatfy 
increased, beooming oAien c[mte tnmaltiioas and 'overwhelming; th^ nerytms pulp receives a 
itiock at each pnlsattoo; it is never at rest, and 4ias, the^efbre, no-epportonity to repair^ ihe 
nnschief that has beee infiiot^d upon it. N<>w, the object of the f^nfodyne is to insure (bis 
result by paralysing the heart, and thus rendejnn^ it una,hle to send to the brain the acoos- 
tomed quantity of blood. If this mode of reasoning be correct, it follows that the i^rounded 
organ, receiving l€|ss blood th^nusual,. will be less prone to inflsn^matio^. .We can secjire 
repose for it in no other way. ne may cari?y the inflamed hand jn a sling, and apply splints 
to the inflamed leg, but we can.ingfure tranquiUity to the brain, heart. Idngs, stomach, bowels, 
and peritoneum only by the use if anodynes. But th^se remedies do good in another 
capacity under these circumstances. They induce sleep, allay pain, and quiet the mind— 
effects which cannot fail to promote recovery, when, from the frightful nature of the ii^ja'ry, 
recovery is not irapesstble." 



'»)•'. 



Trusses form an important article in the palliative treatment of redttcible hernia^ in 
a6me cases leading, though slowly, to the peroument cijire. I)r« Gross g^es the prefer* 
ence to Chase!s, We* see th^ s^m^ objection to thisias; to most of the trusses for inguinal 
or femoral hernia which are formed of a spring encircling the pelvisr ^hile great mecha* 
nical ingenuity is iapp^ied t<^ the conslractioa of the pa^ thatiit shquld fit itself exactly 
to the rings, and to tfaie.curve iM tiie naok thftt. it should cest exa^y i^ thegaroin and 
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bend of iKe tbigji, H spetns'tp ti8 that' the necessity for fitting the spring to the pelvis is 
overlooked. This' bbject wbnld be better attained if the posterior part of the spripg 
were bent, so as to describe a transverse sectibn 6f a cone rather thati a section of a 
cylinder, which is thfe form of most »6f the 8ett)ent tmsses. The valtae 0f a truss as a 
preventive of the more 'serions' evils of strangnlation has been tested at 6ne hospital on 
a large scale. In a large town in an agrioultnrftl connty,.where the operation for stran- 
gnlated hernia wa^ not tipcommon, the governors some few years ago resolved to supply 
trusses to every patient applying, if recommended by the surgeoh in attendance. We 
have been told tnat the operation for sttangufeited hernia has not been performed in this 
hospital since this order has been carried into execution. i ' ' 

Gerdy's and Wutzer's operations are briefly discussed, with some modifications by 
American surgeons. Dr. Gross relates the foUowing successful operation for the radical 
core of a femoral hernia : 

^ The late Dr. Jameson of Baltimore many years ago performed an operation for the radical 
cure of a femoral hernia, in tbe case of a yonm lady, by dissecting up a tongue-like flap of 
integument, from the neighbourhood of Poupart^s ligament, and inserting its base, which was 
lolly three- quarters of an inch ^n width, into the femoral cax^al, The edg^s of the wound 
were drawn together pver the flf^, by several sutures. For a few davs itfte patient was rest- 
less and annoyed oy vomiting ; and, although the parts diid m>t all unite by t^ flrst intention, 
yet they soon got well, the transplanted integument contracting into a hard knot over the 
femoral ring, which was thus completely clos^, the recovery being perfect. . I am not aware 
thaA this openctioQ has ever been repeated.** . ; t ' 

' The mode bf'vrmdvrfZ o^ wwtcTirttonj fr6fn the bladder has of Ikte ^ftrs received 
increased attention. Lithotrity, a modem itriprovement,*'does hot ajjpear to stand so 
high in the author's ' estimation as a means of cure, as it does in Europe. 'Of the 
different modes of lithbtciniy, he ^vefe the preference to the lateral, as now usually 
J)erforn)ed ; tjie successful t^e^ufts of the operations in'AmericA merit the pmise he gives. 
"Of 895 cases in the pratitice, chiefly pnvate, of Americati sHrg^oiis, 861 were cured, 
and 44 died ; making a proportion of 1 in 20^.** A slight tfotice only of the median 
operation is given. Time alone must show' whether this is entitled piEfrmanently to the 
cii^fidence of 8ilrge<>ns : it is a more simple r<)ad into the^ladder, butiit is'a longer one.' 

The number of mechanical contrivances, not all of simple construction, and the many' 
operations, not all easy of execution, fecomaiended in' modern tiTnei'fdr the relief or 
permanent cure of stricture of iJU urethra teeilMyU^ the difficulty of the work to be 
ddne, as well as to the watot of miiform success in Ae' attempts. The atithir^s conviction, 
firom ample experience, is that the Very best instrnment for dilating a. stricture is the 
common silver catheter ivith a slightly conical point. Much must" depei^d on the class 
of patients who come tinder treatment, and their willingness or abilitVto submit them- 
selves to the discipline which is needed to give eflfect to any treatmetit'" The perineal 
section of Mr. Syme is required in some intractable cases; when the cases are well 
selected and the operation is properly executed, the author believes' the effects are 
generally all that coiild be desired. * i . . 

The text is .illuirt^rated by a large nximber of wo6d engraVin^ the' greater part 
original, the wbrb of AtileHcati 'Artists; some Ate frohd the statidafd' English authors: 
the reader will recognise the familiar sketch in many- of thehi, the evergreens of pic- 
torial surgery. It seems a ]f)ity that these w66dcuts are so offen' reproduced, \rith6ut 
any author taking the trdnble t6 have thie errors in the original 'bl6\ikB Wrrected: We 
will mention some. In vol. i. tg, 51, the knot is upon the line of itlcisicin. In fig. 128 
the strap of the tonrniqt^t is passed wrongly through the loWer platform; In fig. 267" 
the surgeon is makibg extension at a strange waste of mechanical ppWcr. In many of 
the amputations (vol. ii.), the blade of the knife is oiit of all pi^oportion to the size o^ 
the limb under ofietation. At p. 801 the patient in the text ** Kes on his side'' dlirin'g 
paiticentesis: th^-etigmving represetits a female subject 1^ j 

*The type is^^bd, and Ifhe compositor's wijdc is well do6e * *thT*6«^hl6bt thfe whol^ of 
rt we do not reBiembci* to hare detected a misbrint, A ^^ liiardV^Vdi^ as we M^tX 
through the pf^e^ itniek ^^ at beiiig sbareeljt lyet natortdized t iimebhsly, takelessiy; 



lymphatUi^, Ijtnphiz^tioi^, fi|)rinizati9n, lopalia^aitioo, ^oTi^on^ljzQci^ irredqdibility, io<^ 
piency, vwlnqra^iag, repnllulatiii^g, pajgus matter, ^eweja Jigawj 'ftncj bone exs,ected; 
spicule, fistyle, bu^, and sequester ipay be added. , 

The index placed at 1}be end of the aecond voluxpe is conions and w^ll arranged. 

The author ^ style is easy in the readhig ; he seems tp have fi clear underst^ding of 
what he n^e^s, and his language is intelhgiBle. His descriptions of diseases and their 
symptoms are good and prac^;icable ; he deals in principles, in descriptions of diseases, 
l^nd approved modes of treatment. There is an absence of theiardness which disfigures 
ipach of the scieptifto writing oi the day; and there is a notM^le absdncq— r-a pleasing 
one — of the freqlient appearance of th|B. pronoun of the first. pfrsop, , 
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Modem M^iehUyiU Aims arid T^dmet'es.' The Presid^^nt's Addtess at the Twenty- 
eighth '!AiiniversaryM(Beting of the British Medical Association ait fprquay, August 
1st, 2nd, 5rd; 1860. ' '. ' ^ \ ' . ;, . .' , . 

Medical men for some years past have falleu PQ much into^the.ws^ of haraDguijog 
each other on all possible occasions, whenever a society can be instituted, an anniver- 
sary invented, or ^, school set ^^going, tb^t ,ther^ ^ a c^lJ^ honour on those who 
report their e)6qaence tp say ,a word for th^ silent section,, pf thp brotherhood, who, by 
renouB^ing their torn of talk^ consent to forego a modicum Qf their significance. Publi- 
cists of, this dass, for the most part, escape nptiq^, from the critics, or, in any case are 
but loosely questioned. Yet^ as we ar0 prepared to mai):^tain, no set, of men who 
fnequept th^ 'highways of medical literature should be ,mpre ^arefuljy looked after.: 
They begin by coftectiqg a erowd. Thev claim ' to, be hWd by appeal;^ to principlo,. 
and on matters of more individual interest, Thev speak with a quasi-authority^ e;c 
cathedrdy irom a platform. As a class of con^positions, these mpAologues^ vol untai^ 
or imposed, are at this present date fairly below the mark. ; Yet in every years 
succeeding crop, there are manjjf that have good stuff ip them, with plenty of it. Tha, 
criticism hitherto spared to them ia seldom s^ch as readers are content ;to suflfer, ot 
authors care' to receive. It assumes for both a twofpjld , foregone indifference. It 
offends in either extreme. It is flimsy in its. selection^ or stereotyped ip itg generality. 
By closer atteption on the part of those whose duty it is to report on the published 
opinions and pidc^dings.of our profession^ this departm^t of our literature would at 
once assume its d|iq. importance, and on all 8uitaf>le OQcasiops p^igl^t be iqaproved iftto 
a chronicle of, opr legitimate gajns in practical aqience ; with a, special ^facility fpr thw 
rapid and gen^^al diffosipn. .•:*/• 

Thus thinking, we hold that no class of publfcatJi^fis:^bQi|l4, be more, critically 
examined by those who, undertake the censorship of our «ipqkan,or wjritten ^thoughts, 
than the naonologuea addressed, undOT any or whatever deh,pipiJ^tiop,;tp an assembly, 
in the flesh, of working medical, men. , 

Want of industry in the collection of ma>;erial» for.^ " Discour^ frpfn the Chair," or 
ca»elessness in .their arrangement when ,cplleot<ed, are slights^uumistakeable on the 
courtesy and listening faculty of those who Jwiye yolunteer^ed their attendance ia 
support of the speaker. Mystification and sophv^t^y Are a denial ojf their understanding, 
Tediouspe^s is a positive cruelty, trreleV/aiit prettjnesses, s^nti;Qont| and platitudes are 
outrages^ never tobb forgiven, pn tj^ieir liteijary ^aste,; .And thiese' riwarks we do not 
hepitaj^'to extpnd,,in i^lT the^r sjtrii^tness, to leqtufes, single or ,m tbe,coui:se. Every 
lecture is in tf^th a publication, and should be dealt wim accordingly^ If not good 
enough to to broiight to book, it , shoajd not be d^liyered^ Qfaeriftl, lectures, who' 
wonld gaicLsay p^/for t\ie ci«vings of whpl^fii^me profe§»iopa)r app^titc^ t^^e.liai bcten 
of late years a lAorf thiia ^jQSpient so|)p)y. .They hi^ve»:i946^ti^9^^ ^^ staple oi 
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zqedical joarBalism ; yet how seldom is their jn-esencie^ ijiiOtecl or their quality tested, by 
the critic of the conypany. Adnjitted us ." advertisjanaeDts," do they claim a right of 
Vidispntad footing ? Proclaiined as ** lectares,'' are th«y received as edicts^ japd suh^ 
mitted to without reserve f It is precisely thjs pre^ige of quasirauthority that should 
bring them under the closest ^nd .most jealous .scrutiny. Their authors too often 
presume oy^ it in their venture pf statement and inference. Their not ui^frequent 
plagiarisms from those whf^ ^ometiloes talk but never print, would assuredly bj 
Exposure be somewhat held, in check. It has gone hard with Cjcrtain of us to stand by^ 
week after week, while ^ese pijferings have been in progress; io the^ epd» perchance, 
to see our own damaged goodi put i^ for sale, without aoknowledgi^en);, by the. enter^ 
prising appfopriator. In this the normal lawlessness of regular naedi<^ine is the safe 
extension iof pretended physic. *^ , 

'Leotnr^ers, frequent and ready aa chairs for their sitting, eamesti, accomplished; 
incompeikent, careless antagonistic! The. resulting doctrine ("Principles" of ou? 
School Erospectn^),, onp of con:e»pou<Jing xftriely in patient and p?aetitioner„ "^^flected 
through, {Successive, generations of students, jn^ every possible tin^ and sh^ow of 
inharnionioue design^ . ,A central snpervii^ion,. ae^cbing and persistent, of Icoturera 
and the, lecture-room^ beginning "^itb an entire revision, of l^e^lecturp-i^yfitero, is an 
UJgent presenile need, and would- be* accepted by the Prcxfessipn in full equiyjalent of 
the poll-tax levy by their parliamentary council. In . the ^meantime, ^evei^ Jecturei 
that can be canght in print should be strictly interrogated by t|)e sitting anthorities } 
and if not able to give a good account of itsejf| should; be. xoade |to ,: suffer. for ita 
share of tlfe g^eral scandal Let the cbsfrtnan, president, orator^ lecturer, who 
claims an hour's silence from any number of J^is oo-pro£es^jonalS| thfdt he„,and h^ 
alone, m^y talk, be made to nnderatand .for the fotqre,, thatif he does less than 
his best, his very best, to interest and instruct his audience, he is guilt;y of a rud^ 
ness, and has betrayed a trust Moreoyery let him know^,t^tif hi^ving . concilia^d 
their attenti6n and approval, he be indnfied,. \>j *^rJ^V^*V'.^ J^ri^^t. Kis utybeiances, h^ 
unfailingly challenges the attention of the professional review^* QounciJs, colleges, 
colleagues, and committees, under isuch; si^pervision, would, we may hope, become 
carefal in requesting the publication of lectures tOr raddresses to wbach,^ having lent 
an official ear, they desired , to affix their official stamp. And previou^y to su(^ 
publication they would not hesitate tjf) exerpise, within limits, sa privilege of <a:i^al 
revision. Many, an address, need we saFt that has, been triumphant in its delivery, has, 
to the dismay of orator and andienqe,. been, hopelessly flattened by the press, irretrier 
vably danjped by the printer's ini^.., Thus nursing our, belie/fWe read with, cupoq* 
attention the little ^ropinal paragraph affiled \f^ oqr editor to.the hisit page qf the 
January nunabe^ of our Journal: — ".The Editor ij?;. particnlwly desirous, of. heaving aH 
Reports of Hospitals, Asylums^ Sanitary Board^j ^ientific Societies, <kf/, forwarded ta 
him; a^ also Inaugural lectures,. Theses, Medical and. Scientific Add^sses, ^o." A 
proclaifned high festival of paper waifs apd strayai A conaolidation, ][^nder siuiimoneii' 
of incongruous floating atoms \ On ' Tfrhat, . literary aip and purpose I To what pi>ofcsr 
sio^al ^d 1! That o^r editor is, already. ricK in tnat whiich, he profe)Bse« to covets who 
of the* monad press cain doubt? Who would} reftise a penny, to C^^^^j^^^ sm^U <^a 
from his 9wn particular mint to a gre^t collector? ; When .h|9> shall, have raised his, 
papr pyrafuid^ tl^e only convenient design for pamphlet structures, whkajb land^bere 
will be his profit. from the pile? We are not in the secret, but we^ ha^e pur g^sses^ 
In the mean time,, having intercepted onei of. t^e flying sheets o» its l«v»y, weproposek 
to.decipher,wi>;h our rj^^r^i whatever of meaning may lie beufiath-its wing I j 

'Modem Medicine: its, A^P^/*^^ Tendenoies? ^The Pr<&ftident's Addiess to the 
British Medical Association, assembled at Torquay in the Autumn <^ 1860." A chal«^ 
lenpre how; safe for notice by our ^arder, ^ ^rrU^U^jerl A con^'aay how secure o|( 
we^ome and hpnom:ah|e entertainment by our, seneschal, ti>e Editor! '^Moder'U Medi-^ 
cine!: its Aim^ i^nd Tendencies!^ ; The ,yfry motto of our brain I The wp;^ ever: ready 
to our hAnd I f^poin fpritt^e awelling thenie I Is there enough of v«rge ip oup entire 
trimestral street for its Ifsq^array of st^t^ent, pts ppnfderous sto3?e,of ^c^ it§ hi^toi^ 
ifs logtci^ pe, mau, % iprad^Hipreadiw *^:<>iMilW(>n^ ^^ their Ij^t Attendf^nt i^etim^e 
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<rf inference, stigcestion, or Jllttstratipn ? A glance at Ijlie task before tis, and we ai;c 
reasfturedi 'M(Klei*n medicine is presejited to tis in tlieform abd #itbin the limits pf a 
small octavo pamphlet. The ** Aims and! Tendencies ** haVe no wider range than a few 
lines in a few pages can here and' there bp made to afford. Our readers will submit 
itoore cheetfulJ7 tnan ourselves to th© reduced fedale of 6r?tical remark which, in fitness 
of proportion, ^tach^ to an essay soinordinactely sniall on a subject which is never les« 
than inconvenfently large. ' It will be with exceeding difficulty that we shall in any 
way conform to this Torquay standard Of physic in its widest sensed 

After a few' modest phrases of conventional humility, our author takes the chair 
assigned him as 'President of the two thousand three hundred wandering Associates, 
"who represent' rather than any othef corporate bfcidy thie great bulk of the profession.^ 
Hanng, 9U0 motUy proposed, seconded, and carried a resolution, that " of the severid 
medical <iorporate bodies^" the '* British Medical A,ssociatTOn' alone! comprises within its 
tanks repre^ntatives on equal terms' of ekch,*'^and having thereupon a^umed a "felt 
expectation " that' the said Association %hohld b^ " more free from Has and prejudice, 
and to that esttent mo^ fitted to form a drepassiOnate judgment concerning the profes- 
flioTi' at large,'than attyt other medical bodyless utiiversal in its constitution,** the Speaker 
of our South Devon parliament at once duits his chair, and resolves his council and 
senate into a committee of the^ whole House, to " recapitulate to themselves the 
existing condHioto, aims, And tendencies of medicine f* and secondfy, **to consider briefly 
together what is th6 position Of the profession at the present moment in the estimation 
of the public awd in th* estimatiOti of its followers." 

• The Report ott the last yeat's work, and promised undertakings of thjs great Society, 
is mentioned 6n\j to be distnissed as devolving, in coui^se of business, on their council. 
'' And now, feirly engaged with the President and his Torquay excursionists, we range 
at a rapid pace through general, social, commercial, and political science, physics, mete- 
physics, law^ religion- ind^ theology, until, hiivih^ left five pages of the pamphlet behind 
tis, we catch sight of oar 'home teroiihus in modern British medicine. 
And here our work begins. ' ' 

The President's medfcin^ must be constrtted'inthe large sense of General and Minute 
Physiology, Animal Chetfiistry, Therapeutic^, Sui^gery, Sanitary Science, Morbid and 
rticroscopic Atiatoikiy. ^his niultifo'rm medicine, we arte told, *• ha6 made more way, 
gained mor€i facts,' obtflin'ed more sound opinions towards the alleviation of human 
srtffering an<i'the removal of disease 'during the present century than iri any time before." 
Certainly, 'sihce the cfentury began, Wig have grown coniinnonsly and considerably. 
Within the last quarter Of a century, ** rather more than which this Association has flou- 
rished," the shoot has been wonderful. The evidence '1^ just how at its best There 
never will be more witnesses ready and willing to; speak to the fact! Medicine, Scho- 
lastic General Medicine, is much more largely developed; but not in full and equal pro- 
Eortion throu^out its severaf parts. ' A^ student physieiftns' we confessedly find much 
elp-frdm the -fetcts acfeumulated by " Minute Physiology " correct *' Animal Chemistry, 
and Micr<»copfc Anatomy," in the' acqitisittoii and arrangement of iiymptoms, which, 
pretenders as we are, We are pieced t6 dtesighate as Dragnbsis. In the treatment by 
internal remiedi^ of ftit^rnfil diieaisef (onr* I^resident, fn his notices of practical medicine, 
»' never more ii6r= Ifess than ii physician), it wdfuld be bard to prOvfe that unsound patients 
had profited ftihfe by lioohd opiriion^ during the^ t)t'esent century than ih all time before. 
In any case; thfe assumed superiority of modet*n practical medicine is' but the latest 
development of'kftbwledge bequeathed to ns by the 'working physicians of past ages, a 
further restflt of thS lUles of obsetn^atiott arid comparison begun by Hippocrates, and 
tttlnsmitted thtough Afet&eus, delsus, Hafvej, %denliatti, and others rif like stamp, to 
ottrselves. Afbelr all, we are b\it dotitinuatlond. And here, iti the fear df omission, 1^ 
is acknowlc(dge, i^/Wfe are bouiid to ^, how mncih the physic of late years has gained 
in power and considfertltidn from' the enralbufe researches, the fenchanting discoveries, and 
^ned cottti^5^kh<*es of scie^tffib pharftiafciy. N6 hint is riven oSp this o\it chief ancillary 
iffpport, In th^'Torqnay Address. 'In One psli^^aph only, anid' he^e Wiih a perversion, 
ifi^.any alldbion -made to 'What ad<^ilced phartnacftuti'cal tihetofstry his done for us and 
OBfr patietftk.- ^^'Btat^iionti *gfoi4<k« attbiieVeitfetft ttfis a^ihai 's^en whit* no ^t's &ncy 
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y^oM have dared to ^rMnise, pnhilees operations. And within a j€«*,'the great diseo- 
rerer of chlorofoirin, who bj that boon to humanity deprived operations of their presefil 
pain, has done much to lessen their after danger/' 

Now this is not fair. The glory of banishing pain, with its recollected horror, from 
the 'surgeon's world, is due to the Boston physicians working in council with their 
assessor-experimental chemists. They were the great discoverers — sether, not chloro- 
form, was the great discovery. 

Reverting to modem medicine, one word, a plain and honest one, for the old dootori, 
whom many of us have seen and known in the flesh. Baillie has prescribed for us ; w« 
have prescribed with him and with the elder Babington. It is truth 'when we declare 
Xhat, were these physicians now. as in their maturity available, we would trust to them 
in consultation, for charge of our health, under severe illness, with to the full as mucii 
confidence as to any of the many with whom we have been in later years associated^ 
energetic, scientific, chemical, pathological, microscopical, and all popular as some of 
them have been. Bark, opium, mercury, iron, antimony, leeches, blistering fly, jalap, 
senna, the lancet, brandy, and the warm bath, were among the means which thef 
^employed, a|id to each and all of them they gavo full employment in a fair turn« We 
would" have trusted these men, we have said, with the care of our hisalth, for it was 
especially health for which they cared; not so much for the disordered organ, with its 
damaged segments and interrupted functions, as for the remaining sound structure, with 
its healthy action, protective and of repair. They prescribed widely, on the general 
inference, from a wide surrey of the symptoms on the best valuation they could make 
from pulse, countenanee, tone, manner, tint, posture, from all in combination and result; 
from a general calculation of material and power, used, wasted, deteriorated, or in 
reserve; from their experience of thcf prescribed remedy in past cases, similar' or 
analogous ; not from minute microscopic or chemical observation of certain textures and 
products. Their decision was on the upshot of what was missing or still in store. They 
prescribed much as we do now, when we order quinine for an ague, mercury for syphilis, 
or iodide of potassium for mercurial rheumatism, with no direct reference to the 
nltimate processes of nutrition, cellular, electric, or endosmotic How little, or ever, do 
we concern ourselves with these atomic truths in the practical adi^tation of our 
remedies I We use them spainngly in our diagnosis, and have done with them. In a 
consultation of physicians, who is he who would venture to suggest any new arrange 
roent, by prescriptioB, of the relations between the cell and its blastema in a given case^ 
of organic disease I 

Chemical medicine may claim a separate notice. It is in a category of its own^ 
The hero specialists of modern fashionable physic, the chemist physicians, claim for 
their remedies a large and direct re-s^ency on the secretions of the oi^ans which they 
hold in exclusive vested charge; but direct interference, by pr^oription, with the 
chemical agencies of the living blood in the living structure, will, in our firm belief, do 
more harm than good in too many instances. Improved animal chemistry did not 
prevent the orthodox poisoning by the salts of mercury in the decade of 1835 — 1845^ 
when the ^ bold, energetic ^ treatment of ^ regular practice " had reached its zenith. It 
did not protect us from the renewed outrage of ^ cinchonism ^ some six or eight yeara 
ago. And just now it is affording us no facility of appeal from the encroachments of 
strychnine and of iodine in all its forms, ftom the rapidly mounting abuse of iron, of 
the metals generally, and the alkaloids. Having thus glorified ^ modern medicine " a^ 
the expense and to the discredit of the old-^&shioned ph3rsic ; having enshrined, it with 
physiology, ammal chemistry, and microscopic pathofogy, our President throws open 
the .sacellum and invites the general public to an act of worship. There is a new 
Avatar! Alas! they answer with more than denial; — with revi hugs. And he, tha 
h%h priest of the temple, he of all men is employed as their mouthpiece and inter* 
preter. By him, their President, the most universal of all the votaries of moden 
medicine are made to hear that — ** To the public gaie the errors and corrections of onr 
profession are more mi^nifest than its progress, which being in truth a reidi^, is in 
semblance kt the moat part a contradiction.'' Nay, '* the very vitality and greater 
exeellence^ of medieiQe have entailed for tiie moment a diminution in the confidence of 
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the niimitiated,'* mod tims modicifle ia ** held in lets rtspoet by lihe publie at large ibr 
the very reason that it i$ more scientific, more exact, anci in every way more deserving 
of respect than ever/* Uere one wonld have thought that the British Medical Associa- 
tion would, in self-respect^ at once have passed to the order of the day. It is with 
painful surprise (we hor>our and admire the Association) that some pages in advance we 
find them still under public penance, their President consenting witt^ut demur to the 
conventional administrative duty, and after every lash supplying the grateful recipients 
.with a superfluity of reasons for the infliction. That a large number of intelligent, 
active, welUto-do professional men, paying.their own expenses, should assemble for 9w3k 
a purpose on a summer morning, from ail parts of England, on the sliores of South 
Pevon, and wish Ibr nothing better ! C^eut impayahk. The phrase must be forgiven, 
there is no other. In support of this castigation from the public it is pleaded by t^eir 
advocate, the President, that ^^ medical men are discordant in their views,*' that ** they 
assert opposite and contiBdictory opinions witli equal dogmatism,** that ^they designate 
the same disease by a plurality of learned names. They differ, ^* at times, stupidly and 
tlictatorially, ^m the rest of the world, as by affirming that vaccination has not 
diminished small pox.** They ^^ espouse medical crotchets** of the most opposite kind, 
.denying mortal danger where it is imminent, asserting it where there is none. A 
iieavy score, as it seems, but capable of comfort, admitting a compromise. A short 
sentence from the ehief of the order, who, having dictated, receives the confession ; and 
ihe end is absolution. '*£ut such weaknesses of the wise have ever been !** (p. 15.) 

The next issue which modern medicine b called on to plead is in her Migeaty*s law 
tcourks ; with a jury to decide. The Tor4)uay President has bis clients up before the 
judges, again to take public measure of their attainments, to test their capacity for 
•evidence, and especially to inake out what the lawyers think and say about them. 
Pealing fairly enough, as it seems to us, with the imputation so frequent in certain 
forensic inquiries, of medical ignorance and incapacity, he ratlier unduly exaggerates 
^ho impression supposed to remain from such imputation on the public mind. The 
•caudal of our inveterate discords in the witness-box is by no means so great as the 
President seems to imagime : much of this attaches to us only as far as we unduly 
assume the duties and responftibilities of analytical chemists. Of character, and the 
|K>wer that goes with it, we have collectively earned to the full as much as accrues to 
the lawyers themselves from the issues that have concerned us both in the courts of 
criminal jurisprudence. To the uneducated and imaginative the sagacity of the doctors 
in tracking the murderer by a blood drop, as in obtaining arsenic from the inner tissuss 
of his victim after the concealment of years,* must appear as gifts that are supernatural. 
How much of deadly purpose is, even as we write, being now prevented by this widely- 
diffused feeling of awe for the power of detective medicme f 

• Within the last thirty years, the lawyers have been among our best instruetora. . We 
owe to them our arms of precision, such as, from the nature of our service, we are com- 
petent to use. They will unfailingly superintend us in the necessary practice. Cross- 
examination in the witness-box has helped us more towards precision of thought in prac- 
tical medicine, than any extent of dissertation to which we may have listened in the 
lecture-room. There is much of elective affinity between the bar, the bench, and 
the bedside. What, as physicians, we specially need in examining and determining a 
complicated case of disease, is the lawyer's faculty of taking depositions and sifting evi- 
ience. Sagacity, rather than cleverness, should.be our joint device.* 
i " Every therapeutical conclusion,'* it was well said at Torquay, ** is of course liable lo 
aa many sources of ^Etllacy, as it haa elements to be considered ; and it requires, there- 
fere, pre-eminently a judicial frame of mind*^ 

c In large medical consultations how^ often has one wished £6r five minutes' sharp 
remark kom a aensible lawyer I What untruthful reports, what confusion of statement, 
vhat ^^ windbags'* of theory and explanation, would be avoided if the parties, padeat 
and consultant, could only be taken at once i>efore a magistrate. 
r Lawyers of the better sort have more sympathy witli our pursuits than is acknow- 
ledged by most other classes of men. When facts are not pressed up^i them, they 
tather lend themselves to our myatificaibions, as in their leady accepttmce on Smethont's 
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trial' o£ A ^* c^rlaitt peet^r MpreflMoii of oountentince'' in e^cmoe of poi«oa At its work. 
The lawyer is ocoaaionHlly set to look for tr^h, real or pretcmdod^ in the recess^ of tl^e 
humaa body «s in ihoee of the bumaa heart. He associates owr intellect and best 
enei^ies with his own in tlie pro»eotttio.n of bis task* He appreciates equally with our- 
selves the exceodtng difficulties of the search. )le underatands pur frequent and ioevf- 
tabb &ilnMa. And the first among our fdllow^^oHcmeii iU'e |bo firs^ to viudicat,e; the 
many frota* ^b folly and presumption of the few. 

In the private relations of law with physic we find abundant proof of the respect 
in which we ore held ^y those with whom we are jso piten asi$€|cifited< By no cbuis of 
ourlsllow-oitizens are w^ better nsed than by the working genl^jgrnen lawyers* They 
consolt US A*eqH^tly;.tbey receive us pleasantly; they defer to our opinion- without 
**' argning the question^" and they pay us liberally. ** Gixclasivisfifi in theory," •♦ exclu- 
sivism in treatment,^* "excessive trust in iiature** iov the cure, of dife^tse which is 
defined 0s ** nature going astray,'* "abrogntion of myst-er>V ^re fturtb^r pleaded against 
Bs hy the President in behalf of tj^e public as so iBany special reasons ibr the dis- 
respect in whiclcwe are held by our employers, and ^r their general ^iiifant of faith 
in the' advanced, modernf medicine whicli we profess.. This bill of wrongs Js not more 
remarkable foe what it sets forth than lor wliat it pretermits. The pubKc, wo n^ay pre- 
sume, lilentfy approves of empiiicisuHfinds no ff.9lt with vivi&^tio% and does not obje4^t 
to ovejvmedicHtion. Nothing is said of our social errors on one side or the other, in 
explanation: or a^ravation of the quairel between us^ No hint^ escapes, of our own se^ 
tarianisia and £alse hero-worshipy or of their ineffable ignorance, arroji^ayicey and credu- 
Hty. There is a gravamen in the general charge which we are bound ibo notice, as Pr^ - 
-tident and public Ane evidently here at one. " But beyond all other causi*e| of weakened 
confidenee in medicine is the avowed scepticism, in medical, meters, of sonv^ of its fol- 
lowers. This text is expanded intp'an unsbnnking ayowal and elaborate deface of our 
common professional faiih* Yet in the good, old dayii of "system making" and "hnir- 
splittinff^'^ when the "pathology of the brain was merely gness-w^wk," when **efprything 
in physiology was referred to tl^ smallest bloodvessels, witb or without the special con- 
trol of the nervous systenV aci^cM-ding to the fancies of the tether," in that long period 
of time which preceded the birth ol' tbe^ Associati€|n, would tnot sc^pjtiicisin have been 
the true religion! . It was never more aiigriiy denounecKl. Paring the thirty yeavs' 
war waged by regular mcdieino with living structure wh^ tbei blood, the fount of all 
our bein^, wiis poured forth ad deliquium for slight iiT^gularities of the nutritive fun^ 
tion denounced. as inflammation,<— whqn attenuated tQ|)der bo\ii^ls were hurried into 
ulceration by incessant drastic purges, — when the land :W,a^ ril'o with; meneury, so that 

"few escaped saliv^ition, tber^ were physici^s who, on re40CtV)in, doubted* Would they 
bo now e<^enanedi Th^ merit then w^ surely noft <w^h blind beliei I>enouncing 
the reckless abuse of |>ur^ng and bleeding in 1840, were we infidels ? Refusing alco- 
hol and cod-Uver oil as universal specifiiCis still iKMiouripg.in emerg^nqy tho clipping- 
ghws, leeches, And the lancet, are we thereby h^r^tifts \ •■ [ 

"In podint of fact, the great mass of medical practitioners .di» undeniably believe in 
the means jtkey employ." An assumption that is far away fcom the &ct, undeniable 
only by those who leonfo^nd belief with credulity* The great mass of practitioners 
believe in physie, as in much be$ides. They take it fotr .gri(nted« It is their groove, 
tnd they keep to it. What we now hold of rational D^ici^ie we owe, not to the 
belief of the m'any^'bnt to^ the wise perennial soepticisizi of a few. Would that in tinges 
past there had bttpn> a mope lively faith of unbelief* ; > 

' Sdcb was itoe; gvQati>eauseth*t camp off at Torquay; on Anguj^t 1st, 1860, between 
fnodem>:medicinekandithj9» p«^blio .of all nation^;; the- President ^of the British A(edicid 
AsBociatibn .aetingias judge, jufyyi^eporter, an<^ counjiel o^ both sides. As might be 

.«xpedted, being'a dom^Uc; difference^ it res^olve^ itself by airbitmtion ; and who.so ft 
and 80^ ready a» the Torquay Presiiient to act as ar^rat^r ? Tberenppn it is a^otfd 
that; ^So S009I as wet have, acquired fe^tsrto substantis^te our opinions, which afe 
aeoefi^ted. by all w^O/ari» competent to, judge, so soon will our own opioions beconie 

. «s nnianwtoBS'as on qnestions which hinge on the balance 'e^^r0babililiies,.opinioftft, ever 
ean ^, mod ^en, aod not until the?, will tha public estimate oor profe^ion at it^^teal 
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valtfe." Wften we do thns agi^e ottt* tmttdmitjr wiH itideed be w©niJ»rliri. .Oar '*xeil 
value hi public estitoation** remains etfer, and as before, an tinknown qnantity. 

We have, as in <*nty bound, pre*jnted to otit readers all tbat we nave been abk to 
cxti-act of kernel Irbm tbe President's address. How of the rest? There is ih> bask. 
It is all pulp and rind. " Preventive medicine," ** statistical medicine," ^ roi^le-class 
esrartiSnations,** " DevoniAn geology,"** educational reform," ** social and sanitary BcH&ikce^ 
** Dr. Humphrey and the Cambridge hostel," each and all, have a civil word said for 
them, generally sensible attd to the purpose. 

•* As to the purely profensional portion of a medical studentfs education^ all we can 
say 'is, let it alone. It is already as good as it need be, and it will keep paevwith tbe 
times.** Are these tnie words'? Do we hear them as they were spoken? **Let it 
alone !" Poor lads, they are in truth too much leit alone. ** As gocJi as it need be P* 
It is the very model of imperfection, and keeps pace with the times only as a kibe w\tk 
the footsore. " Touching medical politics," the President handles t^^em not. We stand 
apart — how willingly — and let them go. In the matter of statistics, he is shy of the 
figures. On the medical peerage question, he is not with the flnnkeys. 

Of the oration in its completeness, it may still be asked, Was it necessary ? Is it 
convenient? Will anything con>e of it ? It deserves this inquiry, for it is earnest and 
honest throughout, well-meaning, if not in all respects well-considered. The only un- 
wise passage in the pamphlet, is ^the rhapsody on " common sense* The assiunpticm 
fcft the Associatioti, that its orator should be acknowledged as the moutii-pieoa of the 
nniversal medical body, is simply a presnmption. That the Torquay address eoiild be 
so received by the profession, was the day-dream under summer skies of its «stheticid 
author. "Printed by request;" as regards the public, it is still a dead letter. Aa 
a voluntary cleansing of conscience, coram populo^ of the most universal of our corpo- 
rations, it challenges ridicule rather than sympathy. It is confession withont humiliflr 
tion. The Association sprang, Minerva-like, complete, from the intelligi^ace, the emn- 
lation, the irrepressible cravings of the professional mind, in the eariier quarter of the 
present century. Honour and fealty to its parent Jove I 

The Torquay President had notoriously too much on his hands. A great elimination 
of mischief is undertaken. His process of extraction is one of acrid juices by butter- 
fly sips. These rapid sweeping denunciations leave no end of dust, but seldom remove 
the nuisance. The indivfdnal listener declines even a limited liability in blame which 
he is invited to share with others. He respects himself, and passes it on. No one of 
the Torquay excursionists took home his own cap as fitted by t^he President, however 
capital tne fit. Did any one refuse at his hands the photograph of his neighbour ? 

To eveiy oration its peroration, its climax, and its echo. It comes as usual, a clear 
case of afnatus from the genius Loci. Of Torquay, of ** fair Torquay," " Queen of the 
South," how can a chamberlain of her Court presume to speak but with the conven- 
tional guide-book rapture of a loyalty that matches with her ** lai^ prosperity V* In 
the one, the only bond fide medical sentence of the entire composition, the President 
tells his Council and assembled Commons of the Association, that the climate of their 
present choice is such as will suit advantageously with those among th^ patienta who 
'^ay be suffering from ♦• pulmonary diseases, renal affections, irritative dyspepsia, inflam- 
matory conditions of any of the mucous membranes, and the disorders of advancing life and 
'tjld age." Is this the language of " modem medicine ?" Does it, indeed, talk thus to 
its sixth-form boys? Are puTnKmary diseases, renal affections, inflammatory conditiouB, 
senile disorders, so uniform in their minnte physiology and microscopic pathology, that 
they' can be thus ticketed in a lump and' made available for particular rererenoe t What 
4s irritative dyspepsia ? Is it more or less than a ^ nosological mental abstraction 1^ Do 
we owe it to the improved animal chemistry of the mucous membranes, all or any ? 
Does Torquay combine the several special advantages of Pau, Nioe^^ Mentone, Malaga 
Malta, Eg3'pt, and Madeira? Is it as good as Avoch in Cromarty, or as the coastline ©f 
Upper Norway, for certain varieties of pulmonary disease ? For what especial '* dis- 
orders of advancing life" is Torquay to be preferred as a place to die in ? Was it 
therefore necommended to the British Medical Association, as being hypocboadriaoaly 
idieady out of wear and caducons in 1860, ^ the twenty-eighth year of lAeir«orponle 
eidstence ?" 
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The »ct,iB over,— 'Uh hour is uf^ — ud the PresideDt letire* fnoqi hi* a in frpnt 

«f a Soatb Deroa land -and -wster scene ctiarmingly painted, brilliaiiUj' li ind moit 

•InborAtfllf Bet. It really does one good to gaze on it Thisglowinf ibleait ia 

the more eSective, at, according to received . dramatic uu^u, it is madt >it on a 

jrioomy presentiment of a " religious revival" in all it« plenitude of " a) riot." 

Xiiii iahardly Giir on the Wolverbaippton Fru«iderit-elect, who, may be the ros- 

trum. The "smiling meadowg," the "blooming orcliardg," the "soft red rocks," the 
"coral strands," the " blue tranahicent bays," the " cerulean depth" of South Devon 
ikiea avail not bim when called in turn to dress the stage.. His local imagery is of 
. toother kind. Still, thouid be be abaoluta fur an effect at the fall of the curtain, he 
may find his model in the closing scene of the Torquay address. If he cannot in- 
lensify the splendour of its Goftl light, he may iwgravate its peoultimats gloom. Let 
hira finish, by a " Revival" on a bad d&y lu the " Dlauli country." 

I We can assure tlje President that we lay down hia lively pamphlet with lygret, long 
u we have had it before, us. We have read it with au attention that would have 
ftmused and astoniahed its author. "Printed by request," .and emanating from the 
associated medical science. of all England, it bccatne of necessity a thesis fi^r study. 
It is, moreover. In itself a composition of great and peculiar interest. There is a senti- 
inent in it^ of physic ijiough it be. It is the outpouring gf a medical heart in medical 
natters, assuredly a true pnd larg^ one. We I hank the President for his true pro- 
fiiSsioDal tervour. , We thank him fpr his wide suggestions — for bis faith in our coipmon 
calling — for bis due appreciation of our social position. The coal which he has left 
between us and the public will never be blown to conflagration. Collectively, we 
are safe to hold our own. The public h, and ever will be, out of doors. We are in 
possession. Spite of ourselves, our talking, publisliing selves, within ourselves we are 
strong— ft belief which we csniiot more agreeably express than by recalling Dr. SadclySe 
Hall's very sensible observation : " There is an amount of sound intelligenue and practical 
g»od seDse afloat in the ^nks >pf the prufesfioa over .and above what ^^^ expression in 
print." , . 
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Climtal TnatiM o» the Dmaiea </ Wimtit. By Dra, Bxbkutz and QovFiy . Vol. 1^ 

Tbb tengr of along life. is often. ^9 result of an accidental occurrence, and valuable 
medical works owe Uieir origin to an isolated case, whence, as from a well-spring, has 
flowed tbe stoady cnrreet of loDg-oontiiiued researches. The case may have been 
oninently synthetic and tij'pical, and therefore worthy of a man's life. It may be bis 
own caae,and the author may have -worked it out in all lis hearings as if he were 
writing an autobiography ; or, on the threshold of medical life, a man may have bad 
to live, &CQ to (ace, with some particular form of disease, and affection may have mag- 
nified hi* powers of observation and made him strive incessantly to see further and 
U> do t>ctter< The work which we are about to consider is, as it were, the development 
sf a case which Dr. Bernuta bad unijer his care in. 1844. The patient first suffered 
i'rom a swelled abdome^ and severe expulsive pains at a menstrual period, the catame- 
Bial flow being absent. The pains subsided, but returned with increased severity at tbb 
four sabsequent meostn^al periods, which were only once attended by a scanty flow of 
blood. The patient was oaixicd off by acute peritonitis, and a large coi^lum of blood 
was fbnnd in tiie pelvis. , l"be blood evidently came from ibe womb through the Fallo- 
{>ian tubes, for liquid blood was found in the uterus and in the i^uch distended oyidncts. 
A. densely hypertrophied neck of the womb had, caused retention of the menstrual fluid 
and niade itflow into the pelvis, , -, ,. 



. After cogitating on tbU case fhr several years, Dr. Bemtitz, fti 1648^ nrtido it fhe text 
of some J)aper8 on retention of the menstrual fluid, publfehed in the * Archive* 
66n6rales de MAdecine.' They attracted considerable attention and a certatn amonnt o! 
adverse criticism, which, instead of teplying to, he steadily worked npon, and having 
done so for twelve years, in conjunction with his former pnpil, Dr. Gonpii, give os a first 
volume, as an earnest of future contributions to the study of diseases of womert. 
Tl)is volume contains the history of retained menstruation ttnder all its forms and 
degrees, and of haematocel(3 or effusions of blood in the felvic cavity, and concludes witK 
a ((hapter on those better known effusions of blood into the peritonenmr which are tlw 
result of extra-uterine conception ; and Dr. Bemutz #ould' have stiH delayed the piiblr* • 
cation of this volume had not he considered himself forced to vindicate his just claims^ 
inasmuch as' the result of his contributions in 1846 was to draw attention to similar 
(asea, and in 1851 the Professor of Surgery in the facuHy of Paris, ProfJessor Nelaton; 
claimed the discovery of a new disease for having given the nama of hfematoeele to 
pelvic blood-tumours. Professor Nelaton could well have afforded to have recognised Dri 
Bernutz^s prior claims to the elucidation of an obscure disease, but this recognition vraa 
omitted by him, in his work on surgery, and by his puptls in several tbe&es' written oa 
hfematocele. 

We own that we were Surprised at' finding 345' pages of the work bdbr6 ns given to 
the investigation of retained menstruation, buf the authors have citretblly hive^igated 
the history of complete menstrual retention, 0o as to throw light on cases where 
menstruation is only partially retained, apd which occur in every-day practice, as th^ 
result of inflammatory affections of Ae neck of the womb, of its hypertrophy, of 
stricture of the womb or obstructive dysmenorrhioea. It will be thus 'undei^tood that 
tbe scope of the work is larger than migl^t have been anticipated from its titfe. Cases 
of complete and partial retention of the menstrual flow are classed in the following 
manner: 

1. Congenital retention of meniitf nation is exemplified by ^elf-chosen cases; btrt wa 
shall only remark, that in some of them the puncturing of the tumour to pre\*cni 
the rupture of the distended womb was very speedily followed by death, a circumstance 
that has been noticed by Dr. Ramsbotham. This has occurred when the womb has 
recovered the power of contracting on the sudden removal of the bulk of the fluid, and 
thereby caused the rupture of the fiilse/mombraaes, which confined the blood to the 
vicinity of the distal ends of the oviducts. 

2. A{l6r. the full establishment of menstmation, tlie coiiii^lets retention^ c# tW men^ 
strual fluid has been due to the •uniting' by first intenticm of the tacferated aeck of the 
womb, th^ result of parturition, as in a case related by Dance. Eczema of the' vagina 
has been known to change the passage into a mere fistutoiis sinna GsRgrtoe of the 
vagina has had similar results. Potassi^ fusa c. calcd applied to the os uteri has causec^ 
Its closure, as in the case of Mr, "Williams, cited by Dr. Bemntz. We have also twice 
seen this result— once in a dispensary patient Who did not rrtum to have the won n^ 
dressed after the application of the caustic to a deep ulceration, and in another case^ 
where the patient had been attended by a practitidner with unjustifiable energy. 
A French journal has also lately recorded the obliteration of the neck oif the womb 
having followed the application of the actual cautery. ' 

d. Stricture of the womb or mechanical and obstructive dysmetiforrhoea is treated of 
as a frequent cause of the incomplete retention of menstruation, but our aiidiors own 
that they have been surprised to find that women fVequently menstruate, without dys- 
menorrhcea, through an os uteri Ihat will only admit the smalltet possible bougie, and 
we have repeatedly made the same renvark. In the case of a patient sttfifbring fWmi 
ulceration of the ne^k of the womb to which caustic-potash-rnot potassa fusa c. caM 
-—had been applied, there remains only the smallest possible opening, yet there is no 
dysmenorrhcea unless the remaining portion of the neck of the womb becomes inflamed; 
llie authors deprecate the operation of slitting the womb, and observie that French snt^ 
geons have done right to reject this operation. We think so too. The operation is 
generally useless, and its dangers would be better known if coroners' inquests form^ 
part of Scottish law. We know that in one case this operation spe^diry caused th6 
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death of l^e ptttlatit by ftflrmorriiii^, ftltih««gh Dr. SKmpsoi^ stfttM tiiatheliu nerer 
80eti tbi» to oeeor. 

4. Argfaing ftom the welkknoWn fntet that Mtention of anne iseaoaed by r.flamma* 
tion of the neckof tlw bladder, Dr. Berinit? holds that more or leas prMoac^ed retention 
df the menaes lacanaed by inflaiiimation of the toedi of the womb. We wiHingly admil 
this filiatioti of ev^eats as a frecfitent oeenrrenoef a»d eoneede that if iniaofmation leacb 
to hypertrophy and the ^^iiahobliteratTOn of the cervical canal, it may cause odmplete 
ratention of the menstrnal fiaid, as in Dr. Bernutz*s oiriginal case. While thus aHovr- 
ing to retention nf mermtraation a greater importance in nterine* pathology than it has 
hitherto received, we strongly object to nndne exaggeration, towards wMch the anthers 
seem to tend. They endoree Caseanx's assertion, that he has never met with a case of 
ii^ammation eithe mnscular substance of the womb, and they state that in describing 
Acnte metritis, Ghomel only described cases in which, from temporary retention of men- 
straatfOR, the neck of the womb became inflamed, and \\a body distended and sensitive; 
We are asked to admit that the snddeo action of physical shocks an*d mental emotioti 
inflame the neck of the womb, and prodace retention of menstruation ; bot these cati8e% 
which check the menstrual flow, frequently check its secretion, thns causing uterine dis- 
ease, in which retention can play no part. The authors are too enlightened not t« 
admit this position, but they have never once disoossed it, although it ia one of the 
most important qiieetions relating to the theory of menstrnal retention. 

5. After emimerating polyp<Ad growths as being susceptible of eanskig temporary 
ebstrnetion to tlie menstraai flow, onr anthors mention that th^ same effect is brought 
about by the uterine casts passed by those suflfbring from psemdo^ membranous dysme* 
oorrhma. Prom a careAil discfmsion of the case published by Dr. Oldham ia his inte- 
rssting oommnnloation on this suhject, and of other instances of this singnlar affeetion,. 
^e authors adopt the conehisfon ah^eady come to by Dr. Tilt, whose researches they 
enote, that this disease is a Ibrm of internal metritis. It is admitted that in these cases 
we partial retention of ntensthiattOfi is less to be atttibnted to the mechanieal impedvi 
ment of the n»embrane, than to the fact that inflammation renders the neck of the womb 
less able to dilate. • \ 
' 6. The retention of the menstrual flew by the flexion of the wenb on itself and bf 
other uterine deviations, had been notioed bjr Scanzoni, but the frequent absenoe of all 
dysraenorrheBal symptoms ifi marked ^eases of nterine deviatlona led our authors \m 
believe them innoeuoes, tinless they be compKesrted by spasm or inflammation. Thia 
View has been already ably broiiight forward by Dr. H. Bennet, and we[ thkik that the 
supporters ef the school of aterine mechanics have unwillingly entailed a lai^ amottat 
of misery en their patiento. • . ' 

7. Menstruation may be for a time retained by the spasmodic CoHftraction of the neck 
af the. womb, brought on by anger, fl^ht, oold, h^, llie body of Ibe womb then oon- 
tracts, more or less painfully, according to tJie amoont of retained fluid, and abdominal 
And back pains occur, as in miscarriage and parturition. In healthy patients this state 
ef things is set right speedily, or else at a subseqnent menstrnal epooh; but this spas* 
Inodic stricture of the neck of the womb may become tedious when associated wilih 
anttmia, chlorosis, and hysteria. - We must, however, bear in mind that in many of 
such cases there is no menstrual fluid to retain, because none has been secreted. 

8. The menses may be retained' from obstmotion of the Pallepian tubes at their 
hterine oriflees. This was new to ns, but three exceedingly interoeting eases are gives 
where pelvic tamours, which had increased every months were found, on post-mortem 
examination, to be dilated PaNopian^ tubes containing bbod in large quantities. These 
•ases prove that part of the menstrnal flow comes from the oviducts-*-a poaition that we 
have long maintained; and they moreover justify the ascribing of an hssmatio origin U 
•6me tut^KOvarian ^ysts; , 
~" Respecting the symptoms and diagnosis of menstntal retentibn, due regard mvist be 
fmld^tx) its amount "and tb^ length 'of tiitie'4t bMs hiated. The early stages of partial 
Mention are'expressed by pielvic and back pains, sirhilan* to those of menslraation and 
Mrtmition ; Iw worse case«, pelvic ^peritowitiB supervenejs'* and in very rare onei^* 
hfematocele. 



7^ 4BiDor di^frett^f retoa1io» of tb^ omims, umj be «0«i^diiitod with «ariy pre0> 
nancy in primiparous women, but the symptoms of pregnancy soon ^ear up the di£* 
oiilty. :€on6rmed retention of menetmation may be taken for aa wpen<}ing misoar- 
liage, but in ihM eaae theoa uteri would be soft and >eltt0tkv whei>eas it is Iwird and 
vnyieldingt with lateral enlargement^ when the uterine swelling is. caused by retentioa 
of the msenstnial fluid In miscarriage, red blood dow4 ia profusioi}, whereas in tho 
other case, only a amaU quantity of decoiBpoeed blood would «ome away.- 

< We must refer to the work itself for th^ diagnosis of hematocele and the diseases 
with wkidi it has been confounded, premising that it baa been mistaken lor a retro- 
¥erted gra? id womb, for ovaritaa^ for purulent peritoaeal colleotions by Nelaton ; ht 
nterine fibrous tumours by men so experieaced as Malgagne and StolUs; for an hydatid 
eyst in the iliac ft»sa^ for gdneral peritonitis, and eveq &>r ebolera. It hf^ beeo repeal* 
odiy mistaken for eancer of tiie womb at the change of life ; for, if in tb& advanced 
stages of' hnmiitooole, irregular hardnesses tire to be felt in the vaginal portion of the 
loraour^ some eaaeerona tumours soften as th^ progress^ fi^g i^ obscure, notion ef 
Actuation* 

£xtnMiterine ooneeptions have, however, been most frequently confounded witk 
kcmatocole, and our authors have judged wisely to review. tbeir> pathology, itv order to 
bring outtheu* differential diagno^s. This has been the special labourof Dr« Gou^ 
We had marked . several passages for quotation, but our very limited spaoe will only 
permi4 usfto mlw-the reader to page 5^7 for the ditferential diagnosis of th«se'afiecti<»)s. 
The best ruks' will. not always prevent mistakes^ and Profeiasor Nelaton ^nd a fntaft 
in a tilnK)ur.wbieh he supposed to be aft hematocele. 

In trealing those* cases of partial and ephemeral retention of menstruation which so 
iOrequently ooeur as a result of spasm of the ntck of the womb, of its infianmation or ill 
hypertrophy, giving rise to stricture of the womb or to obstruct! vo dysinenorrbcea, Uie 
first and obvions. indication is to soothe by warm and sedative injectiotis, by warm hip*> 
bJEiths and whole bathsy by warm poultices to th^ jtbdomen^ and by leo^ies applied to* 
the neck' of the womb. Such measnret will be in general succees&il^i and when the 
menstrual flow is very scanty, infusions of rue, saffron, and savin are recommended to 
be taken waorm, atone /or associated with antispasmodics and c^iatesw Ergot of rye is 
said to increase pain, without being otherwise ttiofe efficaeiou^ than the remedies above 
Mentioned. It will be understood, from what, has been previously sjtated, that mecha- 
nical meant of relkf, by dilatation of tho nock of the wcudb by means of apotige-teoto 
nod by Dr. Slmpson^s stefii*pet$ary, are strdngly objected to, aft destined to keep up that 
^kasm or that ^inflammation of the nock of the womb whicb l>aa caused retontion of 
menstruation. We quite agree that the use of the stem -pessary,, seldom justifiable io 
nfterine displaeomente» is not at all so- in the cases under oonsideration ; but whon inflam- 
mation it rdmov^d, we do not understand why dilatation sliould not be practiaod, hr it 
ten be safely done by boogies and sponge-^entSb 

Although in a, late number we reviewed Dr. Voisin^ work on^ Htdmatooelev we mnit 
briefly notice wbat our authors say on the subject, because their account of Uie com* 
plaint ia the iatett and mofit philosophical that has appeared. It was at first assumed 
that hfiomatooele was always due to one and the sam^e causey but as the disease was 
better kuk>wn, it became clear that the effusion of blood might be referred to varioiw 
•dureeSh; We quite agree with our authors that hsematocele it only to be ti^en in the 
tame sense as hssmatemesis and h^moptisis, but these are very convenient torma, and 
we do not at all side with them in their enorgetio denunoiation of 4j)e term. 

The idea of hematocele com prisea both offusioi^ of blood ^ into the pelvisy and pelvit 
peritonatis, for die blood nrost be en<]^sted by £alset membranost or it cannot be felt as t 
timour in ihe.vngina, however large may be the quantity of blood effused into the 

Eritoneum. Although this variety is the most important, we do not -agree with Da 
imutx that the t^in hiNnatoeele should be confined to- cases of intrarperitoneal eiii- 
tion Cases of extra-peritoneal eiution have been published^ independent of thromboi 
of the vagina ocoiinring during parturition, or of tubal foetation ; nnd it is well to unde^ 
Uand that bismatoeele it a very rare diaente for fdl thoae who are kaown for the precir 
tion of their diagnosis. 
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divides, tkem iBto tbe Mowing gf<M^^ acowdiog to tho pii|jK>Iogici4. .^oditions in 
which they originated : * 

ist. The blg^ luM come from ruptvured Tarica#e veinB of the ppppioifena plexus of 
the ovary. Tbia oofidition e<»aoide8 with a varicosa #tate.of ou9 or both lii^a, and 
stems to hmf^ beea oaased by pregnaaeiea rep^ftted too often in a abort spaoe of ti«ie.| 
the rupture ocoiiraflg altar l^g-^continued stoDdingt or jolting in bad aonyeyaAces od 
wii^h roads. 

2ndly. The Uoed bfM oome Irom the inflamed peritoneal .membrane i bfid^orrhagi^ 
peritonitis beiag-aiiaUgeuato homorrhsfic plecM^isy^ In the pnly easiss onrrecoi^d it 
seems U> havd ooctirred after iiK>rdiBate-caitiQn. 

drdly. The bldod has come from a rent in the tisj^ue of .the oyariea ov Qviducts. Dn 
Bernutz gi?ee Dr. Tilt the^ credit- of having oleai'ly indicated thii^ asia chief cause of 
hematocele, long before La^ief'B Memoire to the Academic des Sciences on this &ul> 
j#ct; and Mn 1£k%9 basjlataly-communicated an interesting case tq the Obstetrical 
Society of Lcmdon*. Dr. Bernnts contends that this cannot be admitted as a. cause of 
hi^matoceley naleas a thoroughly disorganized ovary be found on a post-mdrt^ui examit 
lation ; but we.da not see why, without, beii^ thoiiQugbly disorganized, the ovary may 
not) as a vesaUof morbid ovulation, let flow into the pelvic cavity at^ucoeftsive mervr 
flkmal epochs nany ounces of blood instead of severid scruples, aS' when menstruation u| 
normal. Have not lange quantfties of blood boeu known to flow, froip a small. uteiin^ 
polypua? May tHoI a iaiige quantity of bipod be effused ^om a very smaii portaon o^' 
mucous membrane^ as in epistaxis t As in this variety of hwmatocele» there i& a sudden 
effusion of bloodi, there^is a; pallid skin, faintipg and proatpation,.a8 w^U as •symptoms 
iadioaiting peritooilis. . 

ithly. The; Mood may .have ajoatamenial origin, as we bav)e seen in the preceding 
pei:tioA of this review ; thft menstroal- blood passing through jthe widely-diJat^ ostium 
uterinum of the oviducts. Buyacb, Haller, 3ir .B« Brodie, and otbe^ bavcfiet^p cases of 
this descriptioOr Indeed^ Mr. Wade, of .Birn»ingham, has recently ^ stated that a cure 
My be ^ected by the effused blood passing from the pelvis, through the oviducts ; bu^ 
ht had no opportunity foir a post-mortem e^umninationt in ^tb^* of tbe &ce t cases m 
which h« supposes this to, have ^carted* , , ' ^ 

6thly. The blood may im the result of im inordinate .flow of blood towards th^ 
geueratiTA ayetem^ which at the same time. produces metrotxhagia. • Fat the furpduction 
if^metrorrhii^c bsimatoceW, the combiiiation of a ciichectic. condition iof the Uood and 
a-moUmen hflenM>rrhagieum, which is in general allied to, and, dfiipendent on, the mei>7 
itx^al mana^ aj^NMira neceasury. Tbuaitbis form of hiema^ele* has been noticed in 
nudignaot ornplivie levam, in purpura and noaJigpant jaundice, m both instantces aCtec 
miscarriage. It baa also been, noticed in the puerperal state ; but hjspdatqvcele bas beien 
most frequently observed in connexion with anemia aud chlorosisi which variety is wcU 
described atpagiQB 496 and $Oid. ' . 

We now cemo to. the treaimei^i of cougeaital retention of the mensiraal fluid, of 
bMmatocdle, and ^ extna-ttteripfC, copoeptiop* ,/ In those distressing cases, pf congenita) 
mention of the menstrual fluid, when^ e^vecy month there is ^n additional increase of 
Uood^so as to foretell an untimely i^ue of, the case at ao/ early, date, au operation is 
indispensable^ The probability of suiccesa is greatest when iit, is perform^ before tbo 
oviducts have been much distended; and instead of operating during a menstrual period^ 
as recommended by Dance, it is better to wait eight or ten days, until the menstrual 
excitement be passed. Dr. Bernutz repudiates the puncture of the womb by the rectum, 
9B a mere palliative measure, still attended with danger. He advises us to follow Dr. 
Bebrou^s example, if the place of the .vagina be occupied by solid fibrous tissue. In^this 
ease, this skilful sutgeon suoieeftsfully tunnelled through the fibrous body, and restored 
kis patient to heahhi If, on the «ontrbryi tho rectum and the urethra are - in dose 
jvoximity, without any intefmediate fibrotfs substance^ the authors recommend the 

Sradual but fercible separation of the rectum f^om the urethra, hy tearing with tha 
nger, and the -sobsequent pnnctitriAg ibe tnmOur, at the «nd of tbo ^w^^^oi; thus 
o^t^dned. . This ^peratioa was Revised by Amussat^ and crown^ by comply ^siiccesit^ 
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Hfid it n ittlpm nWA^ td tthi the eftue wHlio«it (MitogB *6f fudnAnHhn far an nH wbioh uxk 
thus resent from tke gfAV« a folloW^restvreiD ^ priMe of life, tiid ineritebij doomei 
to death. 

QuidecJ by th^ fata) rftsnlts which have often Attended the •nddm eracnation of the 
menstnia) fluid, Dr. Bemntz tktuf^^ the importanee of making* only * ■ainall opening:, so td 
to empty the tumont Ycry gradually. Dr. Bemntfl join* in *ho fen«ral adfldiBsion that 
the biood, in hwraatoceles, should be left^ aKone, to be gradnafly ab6oi4>«^'bT a kind of 
digestion, according to the happy expression of Dupnytren ; to have opened tiiem was 
contrary to all that was known about the treatment of hnmatic tnmovra and the dangers 
of the intro<jiiotH>n of air into their cavity. 1\> largely open srich tamottrs, and to teal 
away the blood-clots, was outrageous practice ; fbr whal else btit wir and- docomposad 
blood could T^phice the Wood-clot f Rare cases wili occ«r in which an opening is 
justifiable, beoause the increasing tmnour menaces to burst into the peritoneum ; bat 

Juncture wiH often snffice, or else a small op^miag shoald be made with a tenotomy 
nife, if the fluid will not run thrrongh- the tube of thetrocar; aiad irhen tepid water k 
to be mjeeted into tJie cyst, to remove clecotnpofeing fluids, the g^test oaution shonid 
!« nscfl, as th^fe injection has been sometimes speedily fo^wed by poritonitit and deatk 
Dr. I3ernutz recommends two or three applications of four ieeehea to the neck of tk# 
womb, at a few days* int^val, to promote the absorption of the effaaed Mood; and ha 
has 8c*en th{s|)lan attended by rapid diminution of die ■tumour; and eoasldering th«l 
he seldom atkides in sanguine terms to the efficacy of medicinefs we feel*disposed to 

Elaco reliance on the plan — at ail events, we agree wirti him, that an af^Hcation of 
lechcs to the neck of the womb should be made when the ensuing nenstraa^ period 
becomes due, whether the ^ow appears or not. Except ill be at the raemtroal periods, 
it is advisable to forego the leeches in ansemic and cachectic varieties of hsamaiocda* 
The Tnteitiai and external exhibition of opium, until ti«trcotism is bh>aght on, seems to 
be of the most service. Vomiting and tienrous excitement are thtia often tobdiied, a* 
If ell as that morbid Impulse which impels the Wood to the generative organs. 

The treatment of ' eflPiTsions of Wood from extra-nterihe conceptioto is too hopeless td 

^tain us long. The mtional indications, which are jndicionely commented on by Bk» 

Goupii, are-^perfect rest,- and opium given^ in as large dosea as the pstient will beat. 

Should the patient survive the shock of the internal htemorl'hage, surgiori iate^foreoce 

' is to be avoided, as those patients have dotie b(H»t whO' were left io nature. 

It is mhraecessary to state tfmt we entertain a hiio^ opinion of the present work. We 
live in an affe of steam a*td of railway rapidity of action r most of the works we are calM 
nport to review am written too rtipidhv they were not laid ^ for a Unae and then con* 
sidered afresh, so as to be bronght up to perfect maturity ; bitt seem *p«bliahed more to 
iuit the pubiither^s convenience, or the more immediate proepecti of the aiitlion thaa 
his fair feme and the advance of science. The work before tw bears evidence of haviog 
been repeatedly gone over; cases are not 'accepted in evidenoe of pathological view% 
when they are spoilt by the slightest obscurity, and the cases of Wd date are extracted 
from the original eources. We also commend the authors for avoiding that cbiWish 
mockery of completeness Mrhich French writers generally aim «t, as if their readera dM 
not know, thai for su^h kind of work, a stoot*paii* of stoissors and a good supply <34 paste 
are all that is necessary. ' We shall anticipate with pleasure the second volume, which ^ 
to give the history of peritonitis in ita relations with diseases of non-patlurient women. 
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ffUtortm Biblw^r&fita de la Medicine U^pafioia. Obra postmoa de Dqn Antohja 
IIernanoqe Mosejok, Medico de la R^al Camara^ Primer C^tedr^tieo de Clini^n 
en los £slu£lios de ^iadrU, ibc ^c Tdmea YiL-^Mwind, 1 842-1 852* . 8vo. 

£ibiiograpki^ Hiittojty of Spanish Mtdidne^ A Po^tbumoua Work by Don Avtovi^ 
&saNAaDS2 JloiRBaais && itf^,, Steven NfAwme^r^^Modrid^ 1843:^2, . Svkk 

Whence fe Jt, that it is 1(iss with'a feelitijj of aurprise thair of feg^et, that we look ia 
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tain Ibh^tiglidnt tbe medteiifl HtersiKr^ of 'GinmI BrJfcAiv (bri^ khttn^ ol'Hi* f)#ogr«fi» of 
medicine in oar own Auntr^f Of modicftl ^{^m^^ies, avid of 8|>«citel nitmElifies of tbe 
growth of indiViduftl doctrines, or of methods of practice opiginating smon^ otirBelves,- 
onr press has neitbcr boMi lavish, "ROr has it been altogdthet* negk^etMi but of 
that comptvhen^iire view wbidi seeles'lo itickide the whole relations 'of a sci^iioer'Whethef 
With reference to the intrinsic siiCeession ami or^!)er o# tlie:abtire arrav of its^iscoveries 
and inlprovemerrt^ dr'to the extrinsic beai^ing of these npon ^fe> ^»c i o p «ioa» of th« 
common culture, and lipoA the conditions of Society, limited in so fkr to ourown^inteUec^ 
tnal extstence, yet maintaming a constant regani to the associated progress of tk\xA else* 
Where, we have not, nnhappihF* a««hjg;b e^^ample to bring^ward* Wodo not^ of course^ 
speak bere of general' b1st<efies of ittedictne, though even of these we can boast but n 
terj limited catsilogne: white narrow indeed is- the list of our writere in tSiie field whom 
we have been enti4ned to addiice as oHginat investigator^ Or of whom it can be jastljr 
said that they hare aohveved, or have deserved, e^k^r A wide or an endmring r^tation^ 
When we have cited tfa^ masteHy sketch of Friend, confined, as il Is^ In range, <and scanty 
h its detaile, whiit bajve we else to ofi^ to compete witk'the Le Glercs^ the nprengels, the 
Ackermanns, the Heckers; and the Haesersyyf other countries t To vie with the separately 
national histories of a Morejort of a De Renti we have abeoldtely no^mg^i • > 

'And yet, neither hto t^e cuttiv'atiiMi xsX medical science in oor country ever been in 8<^ 
neglected or degraded a state as not to ^deserve a special history, nor have the rewards 
bestowed upon its promoters nsuall/ b^en of so stinted a q^iahty, thit th^»e COutd be no 
daim ^pon any ems' to display his ^atitnde by registering itsfcanser. On the ccmtrary, 
nowhere has the social fK>si|lon' of the practitioner of the healing art, or his. scale of 
remuneration, been higher than within these realms: although his relation to the govern^ 
ing bodies, within his peculiar sphere of duty, may nave often been, or even Ibr the most 
part remains, less close thhn In other cottntries. It is, however, move than may at ^rsl 
s^ht appear, this attitude c^ freeddmof the practitioner towards the State,- which cou* 
tributes essentially to the eminence of his position vk the social system; and: we trust il 
may be long, for his own sake, beibre he may be constrained tolower himflsell into a 
more stibservient illation, or may have cause to regret, in the diminished ind^pe^dencd 
ef onr various professbntil' brotherhoods, that diminished iofinence and power of oon^ 
centrated action ih th« united body, and hence of individual prenogatke in its isolatefd 
metubcrs^ which has been^lihe deeply felt result of the reductioui of rather the anhihUa* 
Hon, of cot|fK>rate authority and privilege abroad. But the vetei^an lAember Jof a profes* 
sion, thus, at least eccaslonally, honoured and rewarded^ may^ and should be, often enabled 
to give the eventide of a life of labour to the enjoyment of a ^ompahttive leisure; imd 
It might then H>e iegitimately expected 'from some of the Wstem of our art, that they 
shohld eiiipioy a t>6rtlan of^ that^ leisure in celebratrog the native aUfmls,. or a portion of 
the native annals,' Of a science which had not denied to them, at least, the liberal reward 
of an ahxious seirviee; ho%vet^r less enviable may have been the lot of otbert who may 
have toiled in so^r the more^arduonsly that it was the more obscurely. Surely such a 
tribute to'tbe sciMr^e thftt had (bstered them would be li graceful 'retum;ibr the benefits 
derived through itfe oeeroise; and; in rendering honour to the hnmanest of arts, and \4 
those who h Ad co-operated with them in fi#nistering to its advancement) they might fitly 
gather new honours to themselves. ' ■ - . . 

We have a title to look, with the greater justice, to the more kh\e and prosp^ous of 
the seniors of the profession "for the discharge of this important office, because, in the 
first place, it is bhly by the instrumentality of distinguished talent and comprehensive 
acquirements that the task can be fittingly attempted ; for the historis|n of British 
m^icine niust occtipy * judgment-seat wh^re only prolonged ^xperiiuibe^ joined to 
extensive learning, sagaciously and impartially ' wIeMed, can give aiithent^y to hii 
narrative or authority to his decisions. Nor, on the other hand, need we hesitate td 
^n our ibar, that indcpendehde of iheai^ and of position must be ^ckoned, at thef saine 
time, as alrnn^t essentlAi requisites: for it would be sanguine to hope that the work, in 
any j^ecuni^ry sense, coUM prove a remunerative one ; and we ought n^t to lay trpoii 
the experienced, and,' in that Very sense, laboi*idus, but less amply reqhited, physician a 
(%arge which would impoterilh' him stHi further; afifd ttmt imposief upimhis oonteit^ 
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Kimrieft » ii«ir debt of iptaiitodoy 'wkil^ ressoTliig tbe U1k>«9V more widsly tbun ever 
>in all pfotpeei of a requital The eomewbat mereenar^s if n^t lojadicious, spirit of 
our nation demaiKis too ft^queutly a retiM'n wbkh it conceives to be tangible, in co^* 
penaatton of its bountiee; and it wo«ld not be^readj to acknoivledfe tliis return in that 
which did not cMry along with it tbe pronoMe of ajuy immediate pjcactical results Neither 
10 Mich a spirit usually willing to acknowledge naerit, or to awiuti honour, where it does 
Bot notiee tbo marJks, assamed or real, of afi^nce and soccees : as if his were not really 
tbe greater honour whose course has been to perserere in toilingi purely and fervently, 
though in obscurity; preserving his equanimityowhile falling short of his reward, at least 
in anything like asobstantial iSem, It is not^ tberefoM, to &e public^ faintly interested^ 
besi<k% in the records of a science the progress of whieh it has been little taugbt to con- 
sider at more than a mere concern of Uie inner social life, constituting no integrant part 
•f tbe outer natrional glory, that the writer of a Medical Hi^ry of England could look 
for that recompeuse whieh anight await him ibr many 6kr oasiei\ Jiowever beneficial or 
otherwise really creditable, achievements. Such achievenoent^ wo maif instance in the 
coviposition of a tiieatise on some individual disease of general ^valence, or in tbe 
ha»MHling seme innovation on ordinary practice; or eren the discussing some topic of 
less intrinsic and of merely casual and temporary interest in Bfiedicine, yet opportune at 
the tim«», because £sJling shrewdly and deftly into hamiony with a popular whim or bias. 
Nor, were he so inciineil, could bis toils be, roquitedf or his ambition gratified, in another 
form, by bis appointment* to a chair pf medical history in some of our universities; for 
no s^^ chairs have been instituted, or seem likely to be maintained, among us, though 
their institution be now a recognised obligation iu neariy aU the more distinguished 
universities of the Contiaent 

To tbe^pbilosophic student of medicine^ a science of so «ide a scope that every prac> 
litioner must remain through liib.a staident» it is unnecessary .to*poiot qut the value and 
interest of' the spheres of inquiry embraced within the range of medical history. That 
it, indeed^ an exalted study, which pursues the course of the dev*el(>pn^9t of our know- 
ledge in one of its most impertant departments ; which shows us tbe gradual ripening 
of tbe iaeulty of observation ; the origin and the fluctuation, with the alternate tyranny 
and sabveesiop, of opinions; the building up^ the casting down, and the reconstruction 
i>f hypotheses; and the aeoomplishment o( this, often with the addition of new mato^ 
nala, though not rarely with merely the old materiale modeAod into new forms, or the 
old forms disguised under a new phraseology. Cheated thu^ sometimes with tradition 
Under the proffer of originality, it is* yet, with all, and through all, to find the false 
bec'oming slowly eliminated, and the true recognised and ett^nded^ till, by degrees, a 
body of irrefragable laws has been evolved, and ^e are in possession of a olear range of 
rational theory, resting on its adequate basis of fact. And this is not tbe less true, that 
Our successes in both of these may be justly acpounted narrow, wben brought into con- 
trast with the limitless field for. investigation from which they bare been gatbeised, and 
within which so abstruse are the mysteries, that scarcely # eingje truth can be mastered, 
}without leaving a host of doubts and uncertaintieis beyopd. Thus, without history, the 
past haS'fio warning,, and leaves ^s no thorough example ; and time is wasted, and con- 
fidence shaken, and science discredited, so lopg as each age confines iUelf to its own 
harrow horizon. It is only through tbe careful scrutiny and enumeration, by the jndi- 
eious historian, of what have been received as determiqed laffvs, and through the analysis 
of tbe method by ^bioh these have been developed, that we are swayed* from random 
courses of invecitigation and belief, and taugbt to arrive prudently at what is the very 
essence of our science. The result attained is precious^ because it secures to us the 
genuine heritage of the past ; and tbe habits formed are precious, becaufie the.? consti'* 
tute our safo.guide. to future conquests* our zeal and success in which is but another form 
for the^ promotion of tbe happiness and welfiire of our race* « 

Bat without further speculation as to what may be the value and importance of the 
study of medical history, whether as a reoprd of the past, storing, up its wisdom to 
illustrate the present arid tbe future, or as a registry of honour, to enshrine the worth 
of old memories ; or without examining more minutely into tho causee of its neglect ia 
this country, or f)f the more gonerpus and considerate appreeiatjon it encounters abroad, 
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let at now tini io.Hm works, ike title «f wldob- we hwfe plated a! the ooafaetu^ement of 
onr romarka,^ aod-io the eomkleration, uimiar.aM oor limltt wlU permit, of. the panli- 
cmlar topics which itfnore immediatelj snggesls. It i«,only ia recent times that the 
history of medicMie in SpaJn^ is the enlarged sense of the term^ has received anyihirig 
like an adequate asioant ef attention ffom even the ^aniards^ who ha?e be«i reinisB in 
this like oar^elyesi devoted admurers as they are of their national attribntea otherwise. 
The present century, howevw,^ seema to have made up hr the negligence of the pasl^ 
hy producing thl*ee several works on the subject, each ef them of consideeable interest 
and importaneei The fiiwt io: extent of these, and indeed in value also, ie-the hibiio* 
.graphical history hy Morejon, a jMathumons work, the puUicaUon of whioh eommei^ced 
in 1842, six^ years after the death of 4ts. author ; its operate volumea appearing aftep> 
wards in saceessive issues, of which ti»t in 1862 isy we belike, the latest, or iSfitt leas^ 
the last published that we -have seen. A second work is.Uiat of Anaatasio Chinchilla, 
which has appeared, we are informed, in four volumes^ and which. has. been received 
with considerable approbation by the author's country men, but of which we are oor- 
selvee only able to speak on report. The third is the historical conipendi«m of Majnano 
'Goneales de Simano^f constituting a single volume, with an appendix, >pablished in 
1850; and which we may briefly notice' here as. entitled to the merit x>f being; deemed 
generally an able, though it is' ^occasionally an unequal composition, its faikres being 
nowhere more remarkable thaa at the noore retrospective periods, of iai)uir§rf where a 
fiincy that appears to have been littJe restrained by any strict rales of investigation, and 
.equally little directed/ Ui ere is but too nwch evidence toshow^ }>y amy competent clas- 
sical arttainments, or careless, at the best, in ^e use of them, h^a sometimes vitiated the 
details into a singular tissue of inaccaracy and confusion. ThnsAn inscription derived 
from some ancient monument, in itself of great promise of interest, or even the title of 
a work in Latin, is occasionally so inaccurately transcribed, that the ftmnoi especially 
becomes almost unintelligibley'and otherwise nearly useless to the arohnologist. Nekher 
is it agreeable to the readei'- of a medical historian to have to seek, for example, in 
Yaldemont for Van Helnaont, or in Brochave ior Boerhave. Adopting the treatise of 
Morton as our principal guide, while referring occasionally to that of Samano, where 
entitled to confide in it, and espeeially with regard to existing or recent conditions, we 
shall yet adhere ezckisively to neither in the brief sketch which we now design 'to offiu: 
of the progress of medicine in the Western Peninsula; but shall turn to other sources 
of information as these inay chance to present themselves, or as the opportunity, which 
will not tender itself rarely^ for the immediate consultation of any author under notice 
may qualify us to attain, or to attem{^ an independent jndgment.f> The sohject is one 
which has been little regarded in this country, nor have its more essentially national 

Krtions been generally treated either copiously or accurately elsewhere. It remains to 
shown, whether, in the navrow limit we can assign to it, necessarily constraining us 
to a merely cursory examination, it can be invested with any such.d^ree of interest as 
to demonstrate that it has been unduly neglected, or that the record may have still its 
¥alue, though, in as far as Spain' is concerned, it' relates too predominantly to the past, and 
can point with difficulty to any living essence as the undegenerate representative of 
what may be proved to have been its previous honours. 

Morpjon divides his history oi medicine in Spain into five epochs. Of these, the finit 
embraces what is known, or can be surmised, regarding the condition of medicine 
among the primitive inhabitants of the Peninsula, with the relations to the Egyptian, 
Phcenician, Greek, and fioman colonists : the second relates to the period of the Gothic 
domination : the third, to the era when the Jewish element was that which predomi- 
nated in the medical science of the country : the fourth gives the interesting period 
during the rule of the Arabian or Moorish dynasties : and the fifth, entering upon what 
may be more pertinently termed the strictly Spanish field, narrates the progress of 
medicine from the union of the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon, with the establish- 
ment of a true national individuality, under Ferdinand and Isabella, down to our own 

^ Compendl* Hlstorioo de la Medlolna Bspafiola. Sro. Barcelona, 1860. 

-* To dit»Ungai8h more clearljr what we have arrived at as onr own opinions, from wbat we have doived, more or 
less entirelv, elsewhere, We may point oot, onoe for all, tliat the whole of the references at the foot or the pages are 
te wefks wUok we hare oanMlTes directly •onsalted with a view to a jodgme^ 
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times. TIm wmen iiidioafioo of these epoeiis slMwg fao«r importMit, sni liow peenlW, 
•niugt be tber details inditded trader so pvolesged and so varied a ooorse of iavestigation^ 
'bat it ovioees^ at the same time, bow exteDsive is- the task of sorvejing it, asd the 
Decessity of ehieflf confining oorselves to- only a portissi of tbe muhiforna inqairy. 
Even the earliest epoch marked has its matiy points oif intense interest ; and, among the 
j^st, its Tramerous appropriate illustrations in the iBonomeotkl inscriptions^ reJigions or 
Jdpulehral, which remain in the country and bare beea treasarad in its colleetioni, 
upon the consideration of which w« wonld willingly have entered« The Gothic period 
bas left its cunons records also, in the rules of medical police which coostilttted partef 
ks legal codes. The position of the Jewish physiciaoa,* and the condkion of tlieir ai% 
-stniggHng against bigotry in religion and barbansm in manners, present ofmay attractire 
4>oints for obserration : while of the arts and learning of the Moors, so remarkable in origin 
raud in derelopment, und so peculiar in their chMraoteristics, we may be heikl to know 
enoQgh^ throngh general history, to dispense ia so iar with the consideration of them 
in their mori^ exclusive relations to the nistory of medicine in Spain, horn which, how- 
ever, it is manifestly not the less impossible to view them as separatecL Pleasing as 
would have been the effort to have followed Monejoo through bis discussion of these 
several periods, and to have watched, aided by the illustratioDs he supplies, the influ- 
ence of each upon that which was immediately to follow ; snrveying that part 
elimination, and part addition and consolidation, which, applied to the whole, led to 
the point of enlmination in the medical sdenec of the country; it is, nevertheleflk 
to this ocilminati«g point, or to its near approaches, that we mast at once pass, 
content that our limits only permit us to. view that as a truly Spaniab medical 
literature^ which emanated from those whose sole native tongue was the lacnguageof 
Gastile. 

While the Moors encouraged literature and maintained schools throughout thok 
dominions in Spain, Uie Christian States of Castik and Arragon, it will be remembered, 
irere solely occupied with war, until the time of Aionzo X^ sumamed the Wise, or till 
during the latter portion of the thiiteenth century. It is true that AlonsoVllI., in the 
last year of the preceding century, had already founded the University at Palencis; 
while his successor, Alonxo IX., had founded that of Salamanca in 1243 : but it was 
x>iily under the tenth monarch of this name, dintinguished alike as a man of learning and 
a lawgiver, that these institutions rose into vigorous and efficient action. One of the 
proois of the just claim of this ruler to the epithet by which he is designated, may be 
discerned in his general directions ior the location of the gneater scholastic establish* 
ments. These are to be placed, he ordains,f in a good air, and in an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, so that the roasters who instruct, and the scholars who learn, may cnjof 
health, and may find means of pleasant recreation at their hours of leisure ; while care 
siiould be taken that the necessaries of lite are ia abundance, and that a place of ente^ 
tainraent should be provided, where the students might assemble to have their pastimes, 
and to enjoy inexpensive re^sh ments. The first medical professors ci the newly- 
funded institutions were brought from the schools of Cordova and Toledo, where thef 
had becouie versed in the science of the Moors ; of many of whoso principal writings, 
as of those of Avicenna and Averroes, they made translations. Thus early initiated ia 
the medical doctrines of the East, the schools of Spain could not, Like thoae of Italy, 
gather advantages from the Crusades ; and not till the sixteenth century was the sway of 
thedoctfinesof Avicenna, thus naturally assumed ratherthan imported among tkem, finally 

* We are unwHHngr to withhold here the pietnre of the Hfe of a fAt^hfonabl^ and prosperAoe 'lewMi lAyalctan <^tl« 
twelfth oentarytlpresented to as in a letter of the iUbbi Mosab-Bea-Maueioon, a native U CordoTa, but iiractislw 
afterwards at Cairo : ** I reside," he writes t" a friend, " at the E|ryj>tian capital, and am In terms of the trreatest pri- 
vacy with the Oraad Sultan, whom, in the dhtcharge of rev duty, I visit iaily, murniog and eTeiiina; and when kr. 
,or any of his sons, or of the ladies of the harem, aie npwell, I remain in the pulaee the whole day. It is, bo:^ides,iBX 
duty to attend ihe principal 6tnti>*oflicers in their lllne&ses. When I «ro to ihercourt In the morninjr, and meet notbtnf 
new to detain met, 1 rotara at inM-day to my own house, -w-hloh I And fiUl of Jew and Gentile, nubility and doroina** 
ally, judges and mercbants, friends and even some who nr^ no friends, all awtilting me. As soon as I arrive, I g aloto 
' them civilly, and l>eg them to oHow me tn ttike some refreshment; an4 tben> leaving thA table, I boey mjvself wtt 



inquiring into their ailmenta, and (^rect the n<>ee«eary reuiedie& Many there jtre who are obliged to wait till nigl^ 
because the attendance is so numerous that I am occupied with thetn the whole afternoon: and soihetimes I ttn 
so w(»rn out, and overcome with drowsiness, that I drop, over asleep oven while coAYersLng, unabla to utter aDotb^ 
Ajilable." Without pausing to inquire as to what might be the valoe of the prescriptions of the half-^asle«p sage^we 
xnnst coofesi^ tixat Afaueinon was not undeserving of his jCcputatton 1q his time, nor u his ^ame wholly iqirecognu«d 



now. 
t Las tiete Partidas : Part it Tit 81, tty 9, '6. 
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sop^T^ed ^j:t|)e^t|4d3i of the 1:>eU;er ^mided m/^bod^ avid pUer>;a;t;\onf ,of the school ^f 
HippocrateSi l?j^gaiiig over, with reluctance, Arnald of Villanova, the most distinguishe^pl 
physician of the ^urteenth century, whom Morejon, along with moat Spanish authorities, 
claims as a native pf Yillanova^ near Gjeropa, in Catalonia ; and leavinj^ aside a^o, with 
slighter hesitation, the names of ^ few authors of mere compilations, through wuom the 
science of healing i^ia^e little real prc^r^ss, we advert to the foundatioa of a number of 
the other universities of Spain which took place during the fourteenth century, and 
)jvhich afbrded the means of giving ^n added stimulus audja wider, diffusion to the study 
of medicine. . > 

But we thus arrive at the name x)f a Spanish writer of this period, upon whom we 
are willing to bestow a mor^ special notice, chiefly on the scofe of hi^ actual merits, y^t 
not uninfluenced by the circumstance that a copy of his very rar^ and in a iew respect? 
remarkable treatise, is now lying before us. Juan de Aviiion, to. whom we refer, 
was neverthdjBfls pot a native^ Qf ^ain, but, as hia name implies of Avignon, in France. 
He had,. however,.he tells, us,. practised in Seville, where he arrived in 135«i, for a period 
of thirty-one. years, at tlie time whep he couapleted the work by which he is remem- 
bered, and which is one.of the very earliest written ijn the language of Spain ; so thf^ 
he may well beadmitt^df through both circumstances, to have acquired a double title 
to a place among Spanish physicians. -Notwithstanding the. date which we have men- 
tioned, it was not till 1545, or more than a century and a l^alf afterwards, that the work 
WJ|8 published by Monardes,* who then characterized it as. old, apd worthy to be read. 
1a editing the manuscript, Monardes describes it as frequently almost illegible from 
dpcay ; a circumstance which we must accept as accounting for a confusipn introduced 
a^ong certain of the dates. Thus the era of our Saviour h^ been inserted on one 
occasion, instead of the era of the Csesars, which takes its commencement thirty-eight 
^ears earlier, and which was that still in ordinary use throughput a great part of Spain 
in the time of Juan de Avinon, by whom it was evidently adopted. . An inadvertency 
to this subject has led Morejon to fancy that he was able to correct errors in the dates 
of Monardes, while suflfering himself to fall int^o greater errors ; an embarrassment from 
which ho might have escaped, by observing the mconsistencies intp which it conducted 
him. A manifest proof that Juan uses the era of the Csesars occurs in his account of 
the jContemporary «pidemjc diseases of Spain, in which he mentions that tertians of a 
mild type prevailed in the year 1404, in which year, he adds, the King Don I*edro left 
his kingdom. As this must refer to the flight of Ped^o the Cruel, which historians 
assign to the year 1366 of tlie Christian era, the precise difference here of thirty-eighi 
years show^ the mode of computation em^lqyed by the author. We point to tliis 
because it is important to show that it is to the fourteenth, and not, as Morejon mistak- 
ingly infers, to the fifteenth century, that a work really belongs, which, we believe has 
the merit of having had scarcely a forerunner on the field of topographical medicine. 
Juan claims the greater credit for his treatise, that he had previously seen many coun- 
tries, and was therefore the better able to point out the specialities of the city of his 
later residence. We find in it many interesting particulars of cjimatolpgy and epidB- 
miology, as well as many curious notices of the customs and manners of the Spanish 
citizens of five centuries back, their description of clothing, their habits of life, and 
their supplies and methods of preparation of diet The filth and corruption of the 
quarter sjlotted to the Jews are more than once animadverted upon. Under the head 
.of the regulation of the hours for meals, we have the notice that precision as to this 
need no longer be a matter of difficulty, inasmuch as the Archbishop had caused a 
©lock to be erected, which was to strike twenty-four strokes : one for the first Iwur, two 
for the second, and so on thrpugh the succession of tlie twenty-four hours which made 
up the day and night,f We are thus introduced here to the first turret clock in Seville, 
the erection of wmch seems to have been attended with better success than can be 
^boasted of in our modern Westminster. Among the other medical worthies of Spafn, 
^f the fifteenth century, ^ make passing allusion to the just reputation, in his day, of 
Fernan Gomez de Ciudad Keal, and of Julian Gutierrez of Toledo, for the latter of 

* SevillAoa MedteiTfa. Qtie tratA el in<9da totnerratlyo e euratlro d« Iob que aMtati «ii U mur inMgne CIttditA de 
BevUla. 4to. Sevllla, 1545. » • . 

t Op. ciUt , fol, 64. *^ . 
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t?hoiti 18 daiRidd the ttierit of hiimg first ttiggested iJie fkbricnticdi of artttcinl urini^ 
waters, while it is certain that he anticipate, by nearly three centtrries, that alleged 
tiiscovery of the remedial powers of calcined egg-shells in «tone, icft which onr not 
always scientifically liberal or sagacious Parliaraent bestowed npon Mrs. Stephens so 
munificent a reward. But the reader of medical history encounters -no lack of prooft 
of how belief revolves in cycles, and how what appears even to be-hi^ intelligence 
alternately admires or slights what it treats as its bauble, as the humour catches it. 
' Early in this, the fifteenth century, a lunatic asylum -was established in Valencia, 
through the exertions of Jofre Gilaberto, an eloquent preacher of the Order of Mefcy; 
and probably Spain may thus claim the high distinction of haviffg been the first to look 
with humanity on this unfortunate class of sufiferers, and to provWe for their safe and 
gentle treatment.* Before the close of the same century, a general hospital was joined 
to this institution, in connexion with which it still exists. Now,- also, the art of prints 
ing^ was introduced into Spain ; and it is interesting to record thilt the first medical pro: 
duction of the Spanish press, speedily followed by ft nnmber of others, was a translation 
of the 'Treatise on the Pteffue,* by v alesco de l^ratota, which appear^ in 1475 at 
Barcelomi, and was the work of Juan Villa, as he is called by Moriejon,* though more 
correctly ViHar, if we are to follow Antonio,f who on such a point may be accounted a 
still higher authority. It was with a more than questionable benefit that, nearly at the 
same penod, the system of quarantine regulations originated in Spain, induced by the 
terror caused through the frequent pestilences by which the country was afflicted. 0!i 
the other hand, an ordinance, issued in 1488 by Ferdinand, bestowing on the membeft 
of the Brotherhood of St. C6me and St Damian, and on the physicians and surgeon^ 
of the hospital of Sancta Maria de Qracia, in the city of Saragossft, the privilege in 
perpetuity of opening and anatomisfing the body of any person, mal6 or female, dying 
within the hospital, not only without penalty or molestation, but with a penalty for 
interference imposed upon all others, was a measure, consideriDg the prejudices of the 
times and the character of the people, of conspicuous liberality and wisdom.J It was 
to the same enlightened monarch, we may add, that our armies are indebted for the 
first institution of the humane provision of a regular field hospital during their periods 
of actual service : a point of interest in medical history which w^ took occasion to 
discuss in a previous number of'this Journal,§ and upon which, therefore, we need 
not now dwell longer. 

The great and often since contested question which relates to the origin of syphilis, 
takes its initiative at the close of the fifteenth century. Upon this question the limits 
which we must assign to ourselves forbid us to enter with any minuteness of detail. It 
may be sufficient, therefore, to state, that Morejon, coinciding with neariy'aH our best 
modern authorities', maintains that the disease had existed in the Old World, Europe 
included, for long prior to the discovery of Columbus, and thus treats the notion of its 
first importation from America as a groundless fable. As to the fact of a prior existence 
of the disease, vnth whatever modifications of form, in Europe, that We may be entitled 
to infer from numerous authorities, gathered from all civilization and throughout all 

* Morejon points wftli B«tiiflMtioa to the cironmstanoe, that hl« conntryman, Diego MMno, «o mr\t as 15711^ rMMi* 
ZDMided a gentle and cheerful treatnoent of lunatics, an<l that ** nwdmen, and those affected with melanoholy, shoold 
not be shtit np in gloomy places, bat should be lodged in lis ht apartmejits, and attended by lively pursun:} ^^lo 
woukl sing to them and amnse uiem.*' (Uiat, torn. iii. p. 220.) Tnat the leeaon thus criv^i has not always l>cen bet* 
ter remembered in Spain than it has been known and practiced in other countries, is shown by Sdihano's account of 
a recent yisit made by him to this rery acfyinm of Tnlencio. in which he spealcS of certain o/^the cells as "cages li 
dimensions, aepulchres in aspect, and sewers in cleanliness. * (Comp. Hist., p. xU note 17.) The same author paid 
also a visit, in 1849, to the asylum of Sar.'igoflsa, and stigmatizes the nlthy and unwhelesome ^* hog-styes ,and cages," 
within whieh the lunatics were there iiirprisoned. (Apend., p. 810, note SO.) And yet, as if In contrast'to this, «e 
have, in a recent number of a Spanish medical journal (Semanario Mediei* KspaAul, 1864, p. 07), a description of m 
•stablishment in the vicinity of Barcelona, the details of which are so glowing as to represent almost one of thoM 
paradises in whieh even the sane might be fflad to find a retreat from the torm^ of the outer woiid. 

t Bibliotheea Hlspana Yetus, tom. ii. p. 80S. 

X If this ordinauce of Ferdinand point to an early instance of anatomical inrestlgatioin, harlng the esnttlou sf 
UrWt we bare, In a doeument from the communal arehires ef Bologna, eitod by J>e Bensi, pM-bajpa the first inAtaoos ff 
aprpsecntionfor body •lifting for anatomical purposes contrary tolaw. The process was instituted in 1310, agaiait 
oertain medical students of Bologna, who were ehftived with having oommittMl saerllege by entering acemetsif 
during night, and remoylng f^om its place of burial the body of a man who had been hanged, for the purpose of ooB* 
yeylng it to be dissected by their teacher, Mogister Albertus. The delinquency was accompliehed and proved, bat 
niHortuoatel/ the eztnet luruiahed doea not report the aentenee. &dvatore 4e BMudf Stovia dalla Medicina in itaUs, 
tom. ii. p. %&. 

{ British and Foreign Medico<^irurgicaI Beview, April, 1857. 
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^OQ ifrom jAmerioai: we sbooldi siMitnllly) io<^ -for dhr iptro6f» 1)o:* tke* 8p^iiiftlii «ut^(uritieB 
tbcmselves^ iniorfier tlMli we ma^ja(%eiiithcy«r farrtliequaUtj^ioftJbeir tefltim<H^4it>lbe 
time is eDt^ed tx> ou^^igfa tbe prdb^ilitiefll or theobnotwioDs^ founded ^^ aOr^yideiMiB 
d«riv^ from B!<M(^eiil «hI ieavluui •oiuds. iI^in! ^um- ariyt <C(n& > bei said to hateufairif 
watered hero the' proper <oour8ei of linii^esti^ali^iir who ibiipi -o^eetad' thiS) so no^nifsatlf 
the nu>8t obvicHM and iddispeneisMtf' of lits * diie<^Q8w • t WihoeT<ef wUl' testi int thi^ *wa^, 
t&e eredibiiit^ of the narratir* of:>BaTizi[Diai dbe i(sla,'«iid will woigb/tUeiali^gatidos. and 
thc'general. ehiuracter of thA reasoniag. «£. this . othenwise.-obsoorei'^riteiV'Whoilias bisen 
teoeivied a^ ftipnme'aotilMgritf ifor>'tho:Ainencali oFigior ofl tbo: disorder, and iwilL then 
contrast these with ihe ooQfllcting< ewid^nces^ineigaftiye orifM^ftitiyevd^vied: ip<]itD><<>tbi$r 
Spani^ f^ttfcesy ifitt, we laveikssared^' arrive. t^ thei remik lofuifl once denyting tJDtthe 
fcroier thew vatidi^«iid inllseei cause to i£ree GohimbiiB juadthieic^iiipani^nai'romtil}]^ 
stigma of having iaArtnshed' thelspilendowr^ of itbeir gif^ \\o* lEurope i bj/ so> 'foathsocbe^ aa 
aecompanitnent - We 4hink i^idesevvesito ka^Q been Boii0ed;with xa&th pactietalarity iln 
these disonssionSy that Goiilinbus (finally isaiied &om th>ejQnlf'Of SahmoiW in Hispaniola, 
on bis r^torni from :hi8 >fi|«t vo3Page,.oni(the l^th of Japuiaiy^ 14198 ; thatrhereacfaeil 
Lisbon op thet4th.*of Mareh follpwiiig^i where heinoiuiiiiied forpine days;; and.did ooft 
arrive at ^F^ob 1511 the l^foftthatt months or alter> a penod of fifty-eight days«i nor. at 
£arcelonfa,^till th«>i|iiddle of Aipi^^ or alior aty^ni thl-ee mosthsdt) all. MYet.wejadvect 
to'^is ^ithoilt-desirkigitO'iDiist on^thfiso ctFc^matanees^ because yro4ire:potfeBtitieid.tp 
assign )any 1 decided 'importance to Uielasi^ainiption;lhat^4hb dyeaae^.a^er so long ao inter- 
val from^tbe allegedperiodfof infeotion,mi|Bt,especiaily if ^t iook to its* lUSuaTtphases ^ 
reeorded'iiia'COtttenipoiiaDy writei^yha^^' passed inta iteMScoondary forno, atd ithus jiavte 
lost m«ch'Oifiits vimlenoy in a^ far asregmedJta: capacity ^.comi»unicatiota. 1 Nor, in 
^ihrowiog ddt-what is-ihds merely* a hint^ are/we passing wholly «ut: of a%hti what .may 
hav« been the rdie here i of) the Indian *fenialesi whoo^ . Oolumbus eottveyed withtfbimr as 
part of the evidence of his discovery. .- - - .: . j :< >i ; . i ;o //•« r. .fi . . 

> Butteven had th^ disease^ after l^his ^riod ;of jsokitioDv' retavned all ilaiwrnJenety, land 
setting iSBide the &et ol^its cea^ioingkiDbeardiof afc Lisbon,, where ^thi^re.wto the efl^iost 
and at^ amfple> opportunity for it^; propagation,. that of its snddet): diifuaioa afterwaftlds^i tio 
9m extmorc&nary an- extent isuad ih so intense a;iformW that desoribiecVbeconaes just >aa 
difficult of ekplanationi under the hyfiothesis pf the iBtn>da(^tiott of a< ne« rcontagion, •as 
under that of a rapMli4^^^<>P"Q^^ of a^/vjrils already know^&to^^i^W owing .to a>coilQur- 
rence o^eimum$taBoesfaArouringidts«ggnaiiatiomu rWietmayicoi^sei^e^heae'cifcnmstailc^Sy. 
withno'ToblA^ionqf pk9habilitji,'to{haveliain in the tatn^me dissoluteness nf the tMMes, 
as ]BrelL asi ini the prewailiogiinsittention: to- otdinary.hygieBidi ruleev ^^ ltop^ciaUy! to 
those of personal andiiknnestioiQleaDUfiess^ while* tinithierinnlcmencyi ledfitbesefUans^iand 
-h) the exteisiv8!iQandations^fi*om; which various eountries Uflenieuffisredyittiyaraousiiieamt 
with the i0Qniequentiidearth&y.7we find su^ient reason Iq itifi^ria tondenieiy to the pcetta- 
leoce of scurry! and* of BdaligaMMit types of lewer, whioh .riaallyf-lbQi^. manitwtedi itself and 
the anion ^»whiob with the s^^philittOiinfeotion may^pryeito ext>Iainv:at )east»an'pai|t^AS 
has been euggielsted by Heeker^f the.. singular' constiAutionai^^fieQtS: ofl thatfdisDrdiBV/as.it 
thehlpiiisettt^dtSeli^diftening:a6 4JMaeiididfrwk what had been ktiowabeifore^iaai.w^l^s 
^omwhat'hsia ooourredifiibc«k otY^tiiti might oe.no .haiohi en titl«dy through, tliia dit£i^- 
0BC% to beielitssed ifs-a netw.diaeaseHthieB' fihani to, be^ held as an ^ntiiMst diseae^i /UOY^ 
We seem to discern JEi kindwfopufirmatioifk.offthe?^ views jdoi la scuHietvbat une^e^tfid 
miartQT,; and i in one uijleriy • dpposedf i in.* ^lost ; /of, it^ oQuditioinsv to • those ;Coantriest k^ 
Enrope ia which sypbilis^ wade its principal ravages towards the oommencetneiiiut »e^ the 
nxteenth century^ Yet hti who \ i^ a^^uainted. ; with thei habile of ^the Firis^ i« iEdb that 
relates to* peisohal^and domesticnol^nliness, will- aVonoe agree to thekieKisteneeiof an 
iUieQulUie ia» well; as an am^lofsois /eahae, lat- least iOti tb is sooiie, for thei .nurtmre^anidi plropa* 
gation iof-afiy' immediate* contagion. < . W$ , leannz/frbiii' a paper by iDrj fl I* .lUbh^ «on- 
tdoednB the fourth v)olttme<of//the;^TransactioQ8<of. the Fiwbish iU«di€»l Society/ that 
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fi3tb«agh iy]»faW» wm ttilkboifn wt.FiilMid.'heipi f tiit<begiQttuif of ibe .MTettkeen^i 
oeotiiry, or'Sie pfBtiod bfthe Tfatrtj Yean' Wiir, it hMincna^ tiuce Ukcof to so moii- 
stroiiB Ml ektedt, t^t witbin pnly two Tesi^ sdiI o^t of it» Hodtod pMwl^ioiif nearly 
MOO cases hme been treated in the Look Hospital ; s^ tiftat it bas beeo looked upon by 
lihe autboritaes as a m6re perilous risitstibn 4Jban waiv 4>r tb«« aii epoderaios.* Bat we 
mnst learetbis intefesting^difiooseiovH^panisbf and therefore germane tO'onr matter, as we 
bave been (breed to account it» topic^^^-oovteotihg^ oars^es witbith«s nereljr indicating 
an opinion .which we need tfael less, vegrei, not .hayihg. space to idelieikdy itrasa^cb as t&e 
aaUectlms been abl^ and eatisfactorily treated^ iaaoeordaikce widi siniilar views, by 
various recent writers, and by none witb norsleadiing and jndg»eotitbaii by Haeseif 
in the last published portmn of hie viable ^ History of MedicioeJ . . < 

l^e fortunes of Spain were now approaching to their, highest piteh of prosperity. 
The gradual coqoeatrationaf 'its different and formerly often teafljcting Stakes benea^ 
a single antfcorityj th^< discovery and colonization. ol a ne^ iWeirldy.commeneed under 
Ferdinand a»d IsabeUa; and, above all, tbe mst inevease of influeiice conferred upon 
the country through its oconpktioii oV afirsit place amen^itb^. rich:. and extensive terri- 
tories inberitied by Ohilrles Y., dnd ruled by him witb so conspicHotist talent and «netgy; 
all contributed to assign to it a position- of the most sigfaal phMninance in the politics of 
l^e Un»e, as well as in the annals of bonMin ! culture, and progtesaJ : Thus, every whese 
lihroaghout civilized Burope its language became koowrd, its ebterprise turas. witnessed, 
i&nd its strength felt; so that it was^ng afterwards >a weU*gronBded boast of Leicester, 
after the pliant fight at Zutphen, lihat if be had ffained iittlfi immediate ^vafttage by 
bis victory, if had at least proved that the Spaniards were nbtinf^ncibli^^. The mother 
tonene of the soldiers of a Gonealvo de Cordova began to bemused wiith authority also 
in the fields of soience aad learning ; and 4be national litenatuve !rose into vigoor and 
teputationwith the national spirit from which it ensaaated* It is of this literary actS* 
▼ity during the. sixteenth centuty^ias it relates to medicine,, that we shall now oonsidsr 
briefly a few of the evidences and the results. 

Unquestionably, that which most contributed to the progress of medicine in Spain,, 
at the period in question^ was that attention to Uie meUuxls -and dx>ctrineB embraced in 
the Hippocratic writings, which then began to follow the revival of thp general study of 
the literature of ancient Greece; and which aspired to baiaish. from, science Uie arbitrafy 
oonceits of 'the Galenicoi* Arabian writers^ to replace them by^the surer harvest to be 
gathered irom actual observation, as directed towards the <]eveiiot>dMift of genevai truths 
or laws. It was no kynger now the rule to femt in ^b» mind labstract notionB of the 
ontology of disease, and to bend to these the facts which' might present Ithemaelves; 
reasoning thd» witbin tbe narrow confines of a self4mposed toit^ which neither p«^ 
• mitted the exhibition * of tbe truth in its due range nor in its genuine essence* Mto 
becnne henoeforwapd more solicitous about the outer aspect of aature, than curious 
about the explanation of <her inner movements; or, a4i leasts they only sopgh% and soagbt 
move diffidently, to approach the latter through tfa^ foroMr. . Nordonld the value «id 
importance of classical studies,' possibly sometimes nnd«r aii ^oasideratioas overrated 
now, be then, and with regard to medicine, estmated too highly ; for thiQir -reanlt was 
to lead men reverently back to those purer foantains which' ia vitiated taste had long 
neglected, or the source of which had only been appnoached sear enough to pollute or 
pervert the stream. It is with somewhat less fitness that, in oar present era, in fqpeah- 
ing of a learned physician^ the vulgar notion too fhequentty still pictunss merely one 
"who is versed' in tbe dead languages, and espeodally io the lan|piiagerof .ancient Greeoe, 
as peculiarly and solely entitl^ to the designpition., ' Sudsai oiie, 1^0^ fear^ mast be^ ooi- 
tented aow to be accounted rather as a leanM4 ph^ologer thin; alearnedphysiciantaBd 
even the former in not the widest sense of the tdrm: fnr to be this latter in any just 
modern application of the phrase he has eeasod.t^haMre any pammonat or even adequate 
pretensions* > Let him speqalate with what ingenuity he will 00 the da«niiigs<^the^ 
among the AMepiaides; be versed as^a. Foesiasiin'thefwritingstiof ffippoiarilea; distin- 
guish to a shade the doctrines of the different schools ; have all Aretffius by rote ; and 
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phii^'wiA ^ keartlest f^eA Into ths <i^reifte<^:speeuliitioiDn of IGalei ; hib nntge wiB 
jet remaif)' aow but a narroiw one, luid te wil! t){ifve«ompi^«(i iittlecif wliat'faas beicomb 
the wid^ and .b^ter eondition fof the science of medioine. Such; a *ne, ?iiid<jed,* wilfully 
braito himsdf to be learned a9 a physician, in relation * mefdly to' t^ -em he has made 
the chosen subject of has att»dy» 'In ao/ai*, weiterd as tnwillin^ tp^^nes^ioa his merit as 
to depreiciate his labour^ Netlth^.lesfv to* haVe paused at lihis is to have done Injosticd 
to all later limes, and above all, td his owri times. To acquire ajuirt conception of the 
science of these^ or,' in other words, to be leai^ed in relation to his own period, in medit 
cine «^su^edly an<iidv«i)ced orte,,h)a^^t acquire the languages rspo^en within the sphere 
of our RKKlera instruction and' oivlilizaUbn ; while that of 'Greece^ In real pradtical appli^- 
oatiOQ to nobedfcine, falls back into a s^condbry rank. !l^ut it was far differeilt at the 
epoch of the revival of Mters, when Bea^ly* all the light of .rtedfcal knowledge was 
refle^led from its daWn ; atid inqoiny looked bade for b while fidtthe guide to that pro- 
gress, for which its object was to jpifepai^ a cotapafitively hidependeiH future. Thus( 
with the physician of this period dlassical learning wa^ not merely erudition^ but waf 
the living souircel df vigodt ahd reality to his pursditsi ^ i ' . 

The Spanish Universities, profiting by this b^tt^r spivit .6f iinqiiiry^; receii^ed' that 
increaae in their ntmber,' and .devqlopmetffi of their Sladiividnal efBciency an^ tcapacith^ for 
instruction, whIcJh was necessary to correRpond witbthe newly-awakened eii^rgies. Iil 
1502 the Universityiof Seville, waa founded' bJrFerdintod and Isabella, with a speciiU 
r^ht, among its ot^er functions; tolte^oh mfedi^ine. In Grankda, the University^ 
founded in 1581 by Charles V., iJeceived^OT its mtodel,' according to^tbetheil prevalent 
usage, tbat of \kt kilidfed institutiotis of Paris ind Bologna; awhile in that of Saira^ 
g06s% founded aba by Charles eleven ' year^ later^ th& pt^visioh for instntctibn in i^e*- 
dicine is more expressly induded* ^^ 1550' an ordinan^^e ^as published^ directinig th^t 
in ail the sdiook where medicine was' taught, th^ scidnce of anatomy shofuld fornl 
part of the conrse, of tuition, aud sboiiAdbe i^Iiistrated by the necessary 'disae^ti6n«i 
InstrviGtidns were given in this department by Rodriguez d6 Gdavara, and Bernardino 
Monftana de Monsetrate ; but tbese were' soon throwu into tbe sha<ie by the far more 
distinguiahed le«sons of Andreas Vesaliufi^ who had bten bh>ught from Flanders to giv^ 
the benefit and the lustre of his genius to Ihe Spa^sh schools. Ilie work of 'Montana^ 
which' wa6 publi^ed at Valkdcflid in 1^5^! y wheti tbift author, tveiearrt^ had been forty* 
five yeans engaged in practicey was, theref seems little reason to ^aHt, the first on iti 
subject that fippeardd in the Castiiiain' tongnef. : It is this^ its first edition, cohstitnting H 
volumo in folib o!f nearly three hundred pages which w^ hai^e ouraelvea* exanritied.^ 
The trei^ise of Montana is net withonti merit; althbugh ^ei most aRb\^ muchfo^ 
national j^ddilectionsy when we find Mbtejom assigning to it deserts coBunenanrate wi^ 
the state of th^ soienee of the tttnes, while yjetiLware. that !it8f publication' followed bigbi 
years aifUr;that 4A ^e greatly inp^or laboura lof Ycisalios. M^nteSa sjl^e^iks df th^ 
study of anatomy as stHll unpopular in Spain ; thoag)i eusioiiiaFily tojoinisd by the best 
fStysiciatis, tfnd at that^ time tiiaght practically alnd ably lat V\alIadolid by RddHguez| 
mnd^ the authority of the State. '■ He describes 1^ hnmki) body ac^oqdingto its 
regions; but his detatfe at^ genertdly Vdry meagte and defoctive^ aild his ilinstrativd 
plates ai^ of littlie talue. In his phj^siologioal portions be g^ves npdn the v^hele'^ 
jttdioioua view* of the prevaleni notions of the 'day, hut nothing riiore than this, and h^ 
risioi; above few of the prevailing «lTors. As then nsualy the doctrines of finil and effi^ 
cient:<:aueeb are made.to plsiy ft proiliinent, and ofben a singular pavt. Hr tells' ns) 
among hift other illustrations,! that be* has himself sedn mto*#no had abondano^ of milk 
in their brea^ ajod nursed their ehildifen ;' he ifesigns, probabl5^ by an inadvertency, it 
lower position to the left kidney than to the right; and. he beiievctei'asdndcied'WHf 
e<hninoii ysx h«l!ti)vie, thitlt the duration of an^rmd pr^^hney may extepdi to fourteen 
moAths^ though . between tiine ^and teis iidonths be ^he oardibary limit But ii^, may fothod 
a tolerible ^oneeption pf tvbail wbre^the restraints lpla<ted on the ideas ^^ fei Spadislf 
anatomist and practitioner of no mean pretensions in these days, from the account 

which he communicates of what was evidently .^ iia^.,((^. ^xtinftTUterine pregnancy, 
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enootiDtered^by Utn/he fnfofinsTi^ in Ale AAambra of Oranacb; ' It cMx^i^ed'to tb^ 
dangbteFof a sqwe of itke Maaranis of Mondej^jn, wbo^Afterft ^rtaiti amount of «t}ffe^ 
ing, evmcoated by the mouth anon a qaatatfty of the fldsh and boneiB t»f a htltrt^bemgi 
tl>ata» infant migbt bave been fomited of them. Thseee, heeaggeets, conld only have 
eome"from the won^b;> the ttieuthe'of the veinbof 'ithiofa Ibeymiidt hare entered, and 
thence foond a route into the stomach l^ymean* of the* venaeava^ proceediiig' from 
the liver : Ml which, he aaysi was effected tbmiigh the agency of "^e vita) spirit, and 
must appear impoeeible to any one who had not 'WitneBflied it:*' After penlsat of this, 
we may turn to hie arerment, t» hia dedieatory epfetie,.that'iti«'ow¥ng'to ignorance of 
anatoniy that thece were few 'phydioian(i in his diely who know medidne, «ind many who 
wrote of it. May we iiot, in all hutaility, look hence to whafrnitfy be our own |)Osrtkm 
with lefek'ence to tJ>e fntiire, And take euch tessong to ouTselres f ^ 

A Beyond anatomioaiwo^k, pubHshed in Rome in 151^6, btit writteuin'^pai1i»b, and 
by a native of Spain^'ifr that of Jaim Valverde. • This^^ treatfee occnpifes ' decidedly ft 
position jii"advaa«e ofithat of'Montafia'; and enjoyed sio high -a te|mtatiou $m^ to be W 
times republished, having been translated into Latin and Italian. ' Valve»^eknew well 
aiod hfighly appreeiated the original ebirao^er of the hjqtiiries of Ye^alihs '$ and- iftdepting 
for the most part the viiswsof theiilastHoTis Fleming, rn'solme point* he de^^loped these 
farthen Morcnon, we^ may notice,* habitually jealotis arhe sh«ws hirtiself of whaV 
ioever he' lean interpret iwto anlight of his countrymen, charges Desgtewettes, and after 
him Jourdan^ with having idone itijnetwe to Valvefrde,' by represfenting him as having 
exhibited ti>e 'corpses, in several of* htis plates,' armed with- sword; shidd, knd cuirai^; 
with little attention to congrdity dr thedighity of soienee* With what right Morejon 
reprehends' bete what he- calls the scatodalous boldness of»th68e wh«o criticise worb 
that they have never cpntulted,' we cannot deternhine; fbr we have not ourseWes seen 
the origfnai editioii in Spanish of Valverde ; but modt assuredly^ in -the Italian editien 
of 1550, which we have 'seenf-t-whisch was pnhHshed, like the o'tber, at Rome, and only 
three years ' later ; a»d which does not profess to have any engraving added, — we 
find,' in the plate representing the superfieial muscles, a figure fearryingin 'the one h^nd 
his skin and scalp, and in the other the short sword with which we are to ^suppose fee 
kas just completed the process of (flaying himsetf; while in another plate, "we have 
unquestionably the mutilated trunks of two cbrpsJes^ each duly invested with 1^ Roman 
hriea. In the. Latin -edition, published iu 158dy;f we cau testify to the- occurence of 
the same figures, hi the slime garniture ; but to tWs alone? we shoeid not:hav«? fek jo^ti- 
fied iuiHadverting,' as the title-page' warns us that- 'addition^' plates had b^en inserted. 
Nor- would' the matter haVe been worth notice, inasmuch as sotnewharb toalogous 
extravagances ta/re not ra*e in many of otfr oider ttnftfetises,' were it toot that occasion 
had b^D'soMght in it fbr inflicting* a 'shatrp ceteriure. "We- rfeferto anotbet 'work, com- 
posed probably a>bout/the middle of ibo' oentuty, thiough 'not publiJ^ed'tilM'^iS,'^ and 
after tAe d^ath of the author, as presenting^ a broad: eUtrrveyof't^^anatoitiioal hndbio- 
•lo^ieidktibwledge of th^ times, whik it accompaniea these with 'eiot)skiera4>l& amplitude 
of litef^ry and histoncal illustratrcnfi. I<t is th^t df Juali Stmchez Vaddesde la 'Pitita,*and 
bears thel ; tiil^ o^ a ; ^ Chronicle and General History^ of M«n:^ Thoele Mf'ho : Btfay b* 
pleased/ to' follow us in Hs cnrsorr perusal, will ^find* in it -much ci^dullty v^d many 
mbkes, but they are the oroduMty and febles that an&' characteTifetio Of the *age; 'While 
they will be rewarded with' occasioinal amazement, libongh we <^ar tarelv'with 'ariy^ing 
tantamouiitl to tntodem notions lof inslbruction^ ; During this; century 'also; J^oaninibat, 
dneifof.the physicians of Philip 11^ acquired o^lebrhy by 'thfei J^fectionf of 'hi»' ana- 
tomical models, a kind' of ingenuity which we have seen i^vivod ii' a variety of ibnns 
•iDce the era of4)i8 invention, ' ^ .; i(Mf<,-.,. 

Iti is perhaps; not generally known, though* it does not admit o<^ dispute, that tbe 
interettiflig'jdevioe of at method of imparting' a large measure of instriK^tiOn to the<deaf- 
Miuta^ is of Spanish origin^ and belongs to about the middle portk>n of the sixteenth 
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SagahwQt ;ini OlA GastU^rt His :Qpntm»poj»rieft allege tti^ bp was. i^pabje^, bj; hi^ iSy^ViUi 
to t^f^.hift pnpJU. to 8p^aJ^lK>.W«tey«>JitOidrAW^#*:WeU a^.W Atl^iA <athftr q4vic«iiap,al 
acqaiijennQT^t^; ,>Bd ^i»A»g.tUose|j who.. fittest, havjijg .aQtuaUy,i^isitii?Le^cd,tbp,^rpgre»? 
effected we jbaj^e Fw^i^o V^Uti ih»eii; emii^ept aa^ > physician, ;a^d.«u^4i^ writer. 
ThQ -art .^oenv** tottwKYi^ waintaiupd .a. lai?geri»g,. exiM*©fi<?^ ii^i Spa^w aft^ thq 
d«ath 'Ol, ita..ioyen,tor,jaffl4 ;t<>. hav/e tUcjaoe, gradually mad^ its w^JRto,. otter 
90tt^ri^8,..wJier^,.iti vftlu/^ lja^.Ainq$ beep..ifPorft,findiiri«gly appreaiatpi , jji^^. thi^^ it 
iaitoQ.pftian, w^tb ttiQ SpapiafcU^ .wfe^ abl^ .fiod*. g QPftrous .imdivMoaJly^ a^, thfty^tilL^^ 
QoUefftiv^elyihja,vP.g<ro)ru:iD§iiig apd ^nopoito* make. littU effort.to avoid. losing;in Ae 
C(Q9divet^Q£>a^ ent«i?pi;i#e tUe .roerit>wibicl>iwaa jJwUy due, fqr ite .Qanc^pJiiou. Jiqrqj^q, 
\»to,«pares,wo.Qj^f)prtPoi|y,otolawai adiwqv^ify.praTiinyi^^^tipp fi^r bja cpj^fttFJi.^PP^ 
¥ot.alw#yp mXTJ .wit}> Ww tine sawA justio/^ »^. in. the .ir)8<iau,<?e/pf , Pofliq^ .(^e t?or^,and 
80Bfteti»^8,ai^.aWPgatesJ!fti:;it.'a U:of)h.y on. fw l^ n^Qrijtori^u^ groiand^ , He,d9e8 
QOtj.for- wwpleri¥(4gQ it WApeyflpcHift to.ftnte^^ 

tQ .ijuif ithat it. ^. ii<9 i^rSp^niard .th^. -jf ^rld, da,' ii^d^ted . ior,^^^^ proc^sa ,of pbtaiyjiiig ft-esh 
fteiWi^p^afWat^r.tlpLn^jjgh; the. ppoe^^^of. diatijlat^pn;, ajjd.h^ pp,iolt^ forj^i^ (Ejar&st 
iftstan^.tolbhei.datie ,<jf .l^a^r.|*nd..t<?i.ja ii^orfe of. Andres iIi^n^...'>y*e,4^aJ)^,;iot 
ppet«nd to have.Ja-e^ced tfeis i^vei?tion,t.o Jts^origin, for ;Wf>,ha>^fi.,noin?adp.t'A^^^eiQpfi; 
Up tw.roc^Uect, perfectly. |t9( have 8^^^, the, .^iQtWfa.^^ ♦IJo^i^^A^gUca of 

Job« .of iQaddesdep, .an. English writpr. long./aqti^ior; to.tb^ tiin&. of, LftglWil^Jn,YfIio^e 
pagop we l^ftve ha^;tJiei,cwQ^itjr tp v^ify tqe . pa^sage^f :;The,,ftervJces, to t^i^ prpgre^s 
pf,,bof^nj5 by the $paniBhiphy^iqiw9.,afld naA^raJi^t^ w^re. at tii8,.tufl^ of, groat value; 
ipd theiti i^Mje^(J0^rae .with th^ic n€iw. eoijqii^fitp buyo^d thj^ Attwti^ e^fthled,t|^^n3, to 
eioricti, the .materia. infi<^pa.. with ^^aPy preftioiWi n9sourpe^j,w)iich h^ve. jQ^^^e;* since 
cp^sed to. justify ..thw fiijst ,x;epji^tatio4, i^jji^v^t. pf- jini^p^^-ftanqe }Xi tl^e histo'ry^ pf 
diwa»g,>nd ,ai>e .which J?a* rppently.beopmi^.entitlpd,.tp iftpreaf«^d,,ppnsidei:atipp ^n^p^^g 
thp,phy^icknQX>f4ihis.cottntry^.i^..t^€u6rst/ahs^rvatipn..ii^Euro^ about thCj.jear 15,3p, 
of the affe<?|ip0 witWb.^yp ttp)W.r^(5pgnJ*i.^nder thp wpxe^pf diphthftri^i,^it.ybich was 
then JOKxwii^ i^ ite ejpid!^Wi(i/prpft,,;e«ppQially.io H^ty ani Spftin> a^ tl\e qyj^hQhf^^paligna.^ 
or^ mpv^ pec^liarly^ ^.X\\^ngi<iKmtilio, ,of the Jaiter.co^iiitry, ,wherp it .^epeived tlii? 
'd^pignrtipn pyfing.tp thp K^irit^pg.&ymplpmSf of.wffp^at^PA hiaviAg,^pggested,,Jn, /ihpir 
intensity, ^nd j fatal j<grrt liljW, idea, of = the death -by. ft^aogulatiMn,,pVPAa^ .%. wp pepaj 
iustrumenii of,.tha mrwH.j, Tfee, .vholp 4o<rtrin9 .^f, •f^veifs, pei9eiy^e4;,al8o„jti:pn^ ■t^pe 
Spanish. M^d^i-^ScViOol. of, fthi^ Ujpe, an .^t^psiv.p ^nd; enljg)b,t^ped.ip^^i4pr^^ipn, ap4 
th^treatwejo^ofthisptass pf4ijspaap»i«vaajiiipr<i^e^ ,: > , . ,..,..,. - 

Apd, whyiffeqnHl vr-p hp^itatPi.to fpillpw. A);orpjon,,.ip . popcedipg. tio^^pai^,the,predit 
ofi having. ^i^t 4^linp^ted,th«t)fpsnr^.pf,W<eptal di^pr4ft>^,.\>pw,^ gpper^Py ,adpait)tpd. under 
% ; de^patic^n .,pf .nvxnpmani^ ; , PTJ .flef»^e, a. .plf cp /in. rap4i<?{d JaisA^^y -tp Q^rv^r^t^^ 
althopgh -no.physician^ for thp-^q[>jr:ahle.,manuejr in. i^h^cjl? hp.h,as,,aiarpdi,thp texture? 
qf ai .iwqrbid .^M^. .whjph . hift ,^s%g^ity, i^Pftblpd .hjrp tp .reppgni^ ^nd in ,l)eh4£ of >y,hich, 
tJwrp^ighi thje jekVTerrljving.exapnple.h^. ha? dji^pjplbed, ^e .ba§.icfa^papd,sp,gp|[iially,flip sypi- 

p^hyhpf ..tbp .hnn^afw ,ip„siv?cQ^Pg ag[^? JPA^ iprfe^d, wit^ a fgpotle.sp^rjt that 

(Jpry.aPteS/tppchea,thp fpldy jof P^pp Q^i^,•,, and i,t ,i8 ..Yfitfi a. .\!rpn4evfj}j^)t^9^ t^f wp 
ajTft led, toiamile at thp .ijale of W§^ e^tjr^y^ganpeft, withp\Mi ^. tjjftcjbprp .pf ,co.»tjenn)t . ininr 
^ngifor,fain.inj*tantf wi&.^e fe(PJipg/Of,tt^p, hidi^fous, t;o,.v|fhic,^.thpy, iftjni^t^r. > . .JSTo^ Pppd 
WA wonder thait the,. n^lenpfs.pf itha.rootivep.appareint.in tl^e /* puprdo )pcQ,V ix^getrje? 
T¥ith:rtv^ fpiicity 0^ thpite^tppftitjpn by.thp ^rjtei;, ^\^i]^ carfy.ns bpy/ond.^lie atsprditie^ 

of the aptipiH8„.«Qarii?#ly,..perh^p^ sp faf,as to :^arjp iJS, intp.affpctiop»,ypt/to Iprp.p^ j.nto 
fipippthing o^a^iar ja^tj.itp jrpspecjt.jthan.to compassion. . It jraS/;i9t.ii^,acpoifda;np(^,wSth 
the,tlwwi, almmtt evpry.¥fhpriB4Xfe.vailing .WJt, by. whiph jiy:^py, had ..l^erj. .pusjx^pi^rjly 
treated rather.^guiJt'than as infirmity, .that ^he j^pthoi^ pevex 9btrpde^.,a single, taunt 
or rigprpns exj)rp^iow,,to.le8yp u^.tp ipfef hjp sjEjpspof .a., degradation ipqurfp^ % him 

whoiip.arpason, wasijpai:ti.ally! deeftroyodi uThpsp wM,attpmpt..Q.wot0's curp.^ttpoipt it 

without harshness, and proceed by humouring delusions which their own reason teaches 

-.' , <'i.i /<f ' J.''*,., 'I ■ .■ . . . ;• • 
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* * MortdoQf.iKeLi'iLi p. Ibk ;<:■ t t. > i. .,i , '..if.-t <ii. 'ji.'. ' i . 'i ■< >■ ,. » . ' 

t ^'DestiUetur ftquft snlaa per «lembieam snayiter, et erii.«q\ui d«lds/VB«6a Jloglk* (14M^ p. 179* . 



them woiild be in viAn te oppose by dint of reaaoo< Ik the adacptadon of Ae ehftt^ 
in the character of the ittsanity, also, m ^e Beoond patt, we have evinced to ttsthe 
ck>senes8 of observation which OervaBtes most have employed to gather the inaterids 
for his pictuire. But the observing, as well as the graphic powers of this craiqne writer 
were everywhere great; and it has often oecorred to its to adrnh^ the singular force 
and vividness of his pictnresque descriptions, whether of monntain or of champaign 
scenery, the merits of which have only escaped universal attention, because threy have 
been surpassed by stilL superior characteristics. It woald be an interesting inqtliry, 
were it a possible one, which should have for its purpose to ascertain in how fiar the 
sympathy, or even the esteem, with which Cervantes was able to surround the sufferer 
firom insanity, may have gradually and insensibly diffused a lesson^ the fruits of which wers 
to appear happily afterwards in the philanthropic exertions of a Pinel aftd his followers. 
Bat let us turn now to a notice of a few other» of the dhief tiamea that ilkiaftrated 
this crowning period -of the medical history of the Peninsula. Among tbe moi*e pro- 
minent of these is that Andres La^na to whom we have already made a passtAg allu- 
sion. Laguna was born iti Segovia, in 1499, studied dhiefly at Salamanca and Paris, 
and early disjtingnisbed himself for the depth and extent of his classical aeqoiremMyts. 
It was not till }5d9 that he graduated as Boctor of Medicine at Toledo, for doctors in 
these days were not plants of a rapid growth : after which, being attochedl to the ser- 
vice of Charles Y., he accompanied that monarch to Flanders, residing afterwards in 
various European cities, and gaininj^ everywhere celebrity for his eloquence and leamii^. 
In 1567, we find him once more settled in Spain, and resident at'^Segovia, wherre he 
died in 1560. His writings related to many departments of the science <^ medtcme. 
One on anatomy, of which we may note that.it presents a descriptioni of the iteo^csacal 
valve, was entitled, ^ Anatomica Methodus, sive de Sectione Humani Corporis Contem- 
platio,' and was published at Paris in 1435. He then constructed an ^ £pitome of the 
Works of Gi^len,' which passed into several editions. To this was appended, among 
other tractates, a disquisition on "Medical Weights and Measures;'' in which he takes 
occasion to point out the irregularities practised with respect to these by the Spanish 
apothecaiies, wh'o appear, in their confusion and misappropriation of a diversity of 
weights, to have shared th^ reproach then,^ which our own compounders of fiiedicine 
inherit now. A treatise of some interest, published by him in 1551, was his ^ Methodns 
Cognoscendi, Extirpandique Kascentes in Yesicse (Jollo Caninoulas.' He translated 
much from Aristotle and other Greek writers into Latin ; and, what is more to our pre- 
sent purpose, while adverting to Spanish medical literature in its stricter scfose, he 
transferred to his native language the work of Dioscorides. The first edition of this 
performance does not appear to have been' known to Morejon (vol. ii. p. 264), who men- 
tions none antecedent to that published in Salamanci in 1566, while tn^t of 1M6 is the 
first mentioned by Antonio.* We have now before us, however, an examf^e of an 
edition published in 1555, and therefore fiVe years antecedent to the death of the 
author,! so. that ihe work does not appear in the character of a posthumous publica- 
tion, as is left to be inferred by the Spanish authorities: No one can bestow attention 
on this translation by Laguna, and on the ampJe comments with which he illustrates his 
original, without deriving from it that satisfaction' which justly attaches as well to tbe 
merits of the performance as to the character of the writer. The author do^ not rise 
in it wholly l)^yond his times, for in that no nmn ever succeeded. Yet it is o>nly neces- 
sary to compare him with by far the larger proportion of his cotemporaries, Who have 
entered on the subject of the history and actions of medicines, to discern his manifest 
superiority. Nor was this acquired at any light sacrifice. Laguna indicl^tes to us, in 
the dedication of ^is work, lihe many laborious journeys he h^d made, the mountains 
he had scaled, the declivities he had descended, risking his life among ravines and pre- 
cipices, with the cost attendant upon this,' and upon the acquisition of specimens horn 
remote countries, to the expenditure for all which he had devoted the greater part of 
his substance. He intersperses his work with many illustrative ficicts or anecdotes, 

* Bibliotheoa HispMia Not*, torn, t p. 7& 

t Pedado DioMorides Anaiarbeo : Acerca d« Is Matoriii Medielna], 7 de lot Yeneaot mbttlferoe, trftduido d« 
l«Bga« Griega en la volgar Castellan*, y llluttrado oon daraa y aabstaaUalas annototioiMa, y edn kit 0fan»di iBmune- 
TatpIaiitattx^tv^tMyfaraa. FiUo. Awftn,yKi6,, ... 
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di^flj ckiriV^ frdtii ttie; «torid» of l»ift' ^im etpciHi^hc^. AMt tiling pe^M lof ^eples^* 
Aei^ indttc^ by 'lintiett and over-ejceiiiioil, lie idteriV^d gj^M 'bMi^flti he Infomis us, in 
liB own p^enoB, fre^m the tise ef a pilk>W dtdfM n^ith Iheteateb of h^n^Mne. Opimn^ 
he considers, ^hOhld only be resoTted" to as ai'laiAt nd^nr^^ i^hbn ot^er vemedies had 
ikired. While Dfcf^trlng' of the deadly ni^htshacii^ And th^ ciha)fft<^ev of tbof delirictni it 
produces, he ad^^rts to the deln^ion^ connected ^ith th^ soble^t of witchcraft, and l^ans 
evidently, though with some cautious reserve, insjm^ doubtless by this lerrots ^ the 
H6ly Inqhisttlon, to rational views as to the metltal 'o^cfdition tff i\m nnibiifinlr^ 
charged wHh, and pteaiiing guilty to, this in^aghiai^ cHme:' Y^t tli«t he does liOt sp&r* 
the clergy, Where tlitey exposeii theiriseRes deserVediy to his eonwlire in aching apart 
ftob the belkff of Moth<ir€htirbh, is s6 clBariy eftineed byrtiotis thtttt one paisaee, that 
We may ahnost clatsi^ Laguna wi'ih those wrkers Who, like ErasmtM, prtpkred the way 
fbi the diffusion Of the Reformed ifo^trlnes, by lowet^ng tlie felth in th€lfr derlcal oppo- 
nents.* The cuts with wh^ch the' voli:mi^ is i)tn£ftraf<ed ter^ of snpisHbr ete([Aition'for the 
0me, nnd many of them characteristic. .» 

'We may pause herd htkri iniitAnt to Ipenew oiir ft<M}ciiii>fttahee'with';tt^^ Rnis 
D^ de Is4,in bidder that-^e may do him th^jkist^e txiiniintion^thathe seettM to ha^ 
been th6rou^hly on his gtfard with respect td the lisfcs Attendant npon 'a\ careless or" 
excessive nse of meroury in sj^philift; while h^ naively discloses to ns some notion of 
^e extent^ Of the pHielice and profits of a syphilido]<^^ of the sixteenth eentdfy, when 
he contflod^ his i^cconnt of this poWetftil remedy by telling ns^ that * he does not now 
lieed to say any njotWof metcUryi \MleSs thtift' he haisi g^in^d' by it inore than twelve 
Uhousand <Juckt8." ' Gontinuing oitr notices of the wrtters on the iriateria wedfca, we 
remark here of thfe instmetivfe Work by Ificholas Monardes, on the drdge imported from 
l^e Spdtftsh' possessiohs'iii Ahii^rieA, pobtifefh^ in IMd, that a Latin> translation of it by 
CHusius appeared in I5t4,f and an Etigtish 'ti^n^lAtidn in 1590,); to both iof whieh wd 
have referred with interest ' 'An ana1o|fou8 treatise, relating to the materia medica of 
the East, is thafdf Gai^cia d6 Ofta, a Portuguesie, first plibTish^ at GOa in 156ft, but 
ftfterwai^ translated 4frto Lftthi, also by Olnclius; as w«ll as into Italian, Engli^, and 
French. It is otity with tl^e Latin tratislation, or^ rtMiher re-oompl)at5)on^§ of ^hich five 
^tibns have kppeal*ed, and i(^f these the earliest in 1567,. th^t we havei had the opipor- 
tuhity of fbrmrng ah licquaintance. The WOrk'of Orta servecl as a fiundaHiou for that 
^Christoval Ae^^sta, pnblif^ed at Burgos, in i 578,1 of which mi Italian tmnelatkm 
i)>peareid jfitYmlicdin 1585^^ iUusthi^ed, like the original, with igcrres. JVom a pemsai 
of this work, which we have seen in both forms, we gftthef' thatAebsM bad; travelled 
extensively in iifdia, China,' and Persia, with th^ express tiew, as he tel4s ns, of examining 
the plan^ ii8€fd' in mredibine; and he was unlncl^ enough* dnHng his enterprisie, we 
leal-n from Jiiain OoM; tiy have suffered captivity *^in AfirIcA, Asia, and Ohina.'^* Mnch 
6f the infohH^tiOn h6 had thus painfoity aociimnlated is cuHotts; and Varied as it is by 
tk»^nal ftnecdbtes, may still be '^nsfd^red' neither unattAictive nor'vithieless. His 
account of thd opium-eaters of thef East, with tiie Chihese, as now, beaiHng his part 
^ong them, will at kiast exculpate our traders from any eharge of having been the 
originators of thie virions trikffic-ii^ith the 'Celestial Empire. As to the qitantifty of solid 

. * ▲« an ^^Dipl^ q( lUi, M)d«r the hal»i|» ^f t|ie times, M well as of Lagana^ mnerally forcible and UTelf stvle of 
KHttnc, V9 tl^i^Bla^ tbe fi^nbtrlng i^adsage, Ih wl^ioh oar modern advoci^tes of tempenrace may t>d88ibl7 be glad to 
jMQgniM a Worse oonditioa eTea tm that w^eta oocaaioBalljr. aa aWmly tlain^a tbeir attention m our own day >• 

And, wbat is worse than a^ this infernal passion ([ mean drunkenness), which formeriF preyailed solelf in Ger- 
ftany, and la the northern eonhtriet^i^ ifow extending itself through all Italr and Spam, exsreia(n| Its beastly 
tyHmnj ; aad that whMdi f^merly appfesso^ and ,#nslayad only pitobeiana lind the ynlgntf ^olds now ajolnt enapir^ 
OTer nobles and princes, over men orletters, and, what cannot be expressed with/Dnt tears, over the clergy, who, a^ 
MMt, of all the world, sbonUl have tlyen nl to esamplc of aobrlety abd teApvranoe. Tliiii it it that, Air «Qr sins, 
^Tigl^ann^as has* beoame so prevalein, ao^ exalted, and so honoured throughout all Europe, that we have only to Itv^ 
^vXit to see It canonised as a s4int; It being manifest that there Is no occasion of lire, noweyer important, whether 
nha tba btftlLof a«oa,ab«trathal, manliige, or'ftosral, or whether It be a bargaU'or a coatraet, into whieh it is not 
m first to thrust itself. Would you have mojre, onless Uiat It i^ now considered by erery one that he does not treat 
■w guest handsomely or nberally, fit ' naming reoairod Urn a man, ha doea not send him home a beast ? And In wluit 
^•QMet^bei^tr IsN^l^i»y*rathMvaei^astoBe,oi'abloek.'^~Oi». elk, fw 604. 
t Bimplioinm Medioamentornm ax novo OH>e delatomm quorum in Madicina nsos est HIstoria. Sro. Antverpls, 

I Medidnall Historie of the things brouffht from the West Indies. 4to. 1590. 

I AroQiatum et simpllcium allqpot medfcamentorom M>nd Indos naseenthun mMoita. SVow Antrwplis, 1S74. 

XT!^tadade)a*l>r«t«8yn«4Mnacrd«lSsiiMfMOlf«^ Burt<%,mB. 

T\ TrsMato detta HIstoria, nMvrs, at yMtt Mte Oi^dgh* Ifedl^lBtall, at altiilHmpllol rhHMfml, ehd taagpno porlMI 
4a0e India Orlaatall taklkMpa. dto. kaolin, im ^^ ' . •^ *^ 



dracbioft daily; t^augh.ifrQn> twieolig^ grains >gk.il,diracbm ¥f^ tjie^^fiMil allpwi^ice^ with. 

l>apgr* aft,obt<dp«d ifri^w tb'Q.Indi»A.ilveaip.<,iA^ort bj Diego d^^, SaBcM^go,t on 

bareia^t^^rioaSifrQm ita rai^Hy^ «8;\HeJ^M from tl^ j^tior^^^f JA9 A^ot^W^^^^^o P^ 
ten$i(3W8.fWid hardilw)Od^f itftipropiiifsep. . ., ,,., , ,,, ,, ... 

, With .Lni» iobera d«.AyiW»tliiwgU.a pbywciap and writ^ c^.grftj^t pii^rk in Jbps d^ij< 
ii^ will not b6:iiefle(i«»l^ thftt ^0. ^ouldf^lo^g d^ftaiu onrsolvjeft. ., Lobei;g,.w^:on^ of ,ta& 
phyi^ician^ attt^cli^d . to th^.peDSPa of Ghaides y^^w|^om;bj». 66^919 tf^.havo accompanied 
m ro9^,of. hia.fi^flwrow.yoyages; in, t^ft >CQur»aof wjbict,iaftwfidi|ig ;to one ^f hii 
editors^ Dr- lfrapciji^f¥«3lgaei be. proved biipafilf "lUopiW.A*^ todae wllw,'' b^vii?| 
distifigqiebied.biimelf iM bigW(yf intbw.«uit,of nw^ wh/en^tr^w.peceesary tcifigbt, 99 1^ 
big learning. and ekillwben call^ vpQitto,trp%tj^.JM*ti^p^, ,TKi CoUectionoM^^ 
wbicb we have seen, in whicn, however, the whpte.jaf it^ep^ a^. pptjaolpdeijiv.^ tb«lt 
]^bjlisked at Alaa)«k d^ Seni^res, in J^i^. JK^o.ids^t^. prior to,.tihis \^ assigned, to an5rof 
tbem separately, , by, either : M^rejon , €9 Antonia ; . jtbi^ugb it js . ^yide^ t that At ^ei»t tbcf 
'"Yeigel de ,Sanidad,'J ior '^Garii^n of H^ialtb/ xrf yihifik ^^^bam^ .alr^ftdy » <fiferraanf 
translation jasoed^tAagaUu^ in Id^^^Xti mpst bATC; appeared, in Sp^uvifh .at^;4^a,^rlier, 
tboogh wiUi. difficulty 4Qt0r?oiu%We». pftripd^ TJw>s^!W.boiar45<jpri(ws;to asiiertain what 
was tbe.raanper.fof diist pf. tbei kpigbt .a«4riv>bJ/e^,of Spain in Ijl;^- their .patoyday^^^ 
wUi fiodwiicbutotintefeBt: tbem i^ tbia ti;eatise::and tb^y paay^he.plea^ta discover 
tbat.ihi^.TYAn^ of, the f eninsala ^ere ^ distiiK^y, cbfir^oteri^t then 'as .nov^ iby tb^ 
superior >9tBengtb. to tho«* of .Framfifk ; , vbile .<?f ,tbc yqiQ«ljUi0s of ,tb^ >* dopWe. sto^t^V {dfi^ 
hiir^) of .the timfi9,'^ndiK«WflpQ»i*ion,Oifi»^^r,( grain,, and /^ops^tlw^ 
preoisdinfOTOMition*.! flis^wpGonntioitb^ijlajlteE <lei5Qr^tiop 03K beTer#gPt bowe^r, is by 
li^ m0ana so minmte as has,H«ome:^:h,at t^^ been wpplie4 by PlaQ^toipp^in.bi&tiieatif^i 
' De Natwra Cerevi^iarpa^? t^, whiobi with all dn^i Sipl.eiftnity, ^e refer tb^ reader. It may 
be only wot^h^wM-Qfto.ftddrthftWAndr^ Lag»A% wx'itipg'ipiX&^^,ispe3k*,<^f tb^.4es«f 
England, as .atv^tbalti. tlnW'^nrpassingj all qtb^r^ in ^pality.^ MTb^'i»p8t important,, by Ow 
of the worka.pf lA)beEat,wbicb*weMbay0 <^?camipedt.ie .bi^ *iS4v,%.de jjlxp^epcj^^'g 
a.comp^ndittto.of prvtkail.m^iQinfB,.ifli,w^i<ib pwibly w^ fipd feF-tr«ace9.ftf Qriginatityy 
but w.bicbtnM)ytb0 b^ld to repreteii|;,-.:^ir)y.And Ud^io^^ tb'^ ipi^die^ knpwJedgf af 
bis periods i^Q,xa^y^ ga^e»,,b^re and. theirs, ip !U>bera'^ piga^ laftin .tbos/B pf ^l^a^^paR 
some grapbio tmito/Vf tb^ tM;](]|e9^. -h ^1 .• ': 1 . m ^ •■/,•.< v ,'•.-■.!/,,.-.,// . 

A ^ more .renai«rkaUe. writer than Lob^r^ in^ ^ £^r pi^,gi9n^i4.ix>]^9i pr^ ciM;^^om^ 
was Franciaeo Yilli^obosi, ai ri9mipispfon<)eiifrcim whom ,^uggest9 iitie|ft to.,.us J^re, bpt 
vbom it ^ould *b)e, ^njnsii op ftv^ry , pther igponndr to ; pas^ witbQu> )», bri§{: i wticor ^« 
extract tbejfoiWwipgfrpmbip .*Qlqsa»ft l«,.Canciopi,4^Ja MP!erte,';ap^ ,repimm^^ it t<^ 
otpt readers for/ the Tesfion 7^ loopvey^j^m bis : ippiedici^l .experien^fi^^withj^eriE^c^ to tha 
always essential, cpnaideratioa foir the.phy^«iap.<rf tbiaf state* of ^ocjetji^.in, tbaomi4»t,4 
which hi0 art is .ei^aroised, as e^erpplified^it),, jtba strik^aig tpi(^tara, its e)ipi|9 ^f (1^ f^k.ropw 
of a-gwndeeiOf. Spaing .♦* Sipcp," bt M^. "in .tb^ end 'ai^ .powprtoMpgea intpyj^nity, 
for the more manifest proof of this I shall relate here what I saw in Saragossa, while 
the king/5va§' residing, there before bi^. njatriage. The Grslnd CJHancfefJpT' diM tbpn of a 
sudden attaok of apoplexy. - He was a man whof next to' the ting^ held" the chiel 
authority ibrougbov^t the kingdoms,, and was x)beyM. by, all .tfe^ nobles '; 4^' roaglaff 
tracy. While reiiderins:' op his soul.tO'Him wh6'g:*ve iu his bed^ was gfti!^Ofinded bf 
his domesttcsy ! among wbom wece^ ia..barber'*yalet^< Andusonie.aervanta of tbepantryy 
5vho,.in txd l'6r^>ti^e o^.tira^, jbM W"^ Indeb^'d, t9,^dh|t??i9li^rV;&vo.utfQi:ina^ 
thoasands of ducat9. One 'of these had ehaneed to fall asleep while reciitfing on tJi0 
pijiows.of tbe.CbaftC^Hori gaping and ^PQripg Jpudly ;Vand bv* fell6w#riiav}ngi tri^ep ft^' 
cruciflX/froiEi^ th^ir. i^ter^s bf eas^^ ^iacfep it witir .g^at jytthideoA thi^t*^/ the sleeper,- 

t Arte Separatorio, T modo de apartar.todoB IpftJLloom 4«a «• imm ppr y1* d«JMffliI%ciif»B» JKinp. '$«v^ iW 
J JtYeTg«ldeaaAl4M^ain«(>TtU<]slMnVe(^^ Alfi4»,ifill 
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selves to pais Qv^c^febougb. tJti»yriiHlioa^fiQel3(|t|^ ^o^gbtfMl ^^ iDdojj)id«4!^t .^rit 
¥rhieb ohftra«t«iiiwft.tke, man..; / And, ^ttUfeldy v^jJ)u<5g«p^ ^bat* Yill^lobvxiniM)))^ cuftto^ 
VNmly too much bonestyaf JJbo^i^t aod jteTaeoedft «l ^prcisslon tp fip4 th^ xesiiU. i^l wayai 
pKi^t8Ji>le^£o|r dlo«0 Woridl^inter^tA .wbiobih&.wiay, bay« i^c^b^^t^ tb{d Jlei^^ qf 

f«eb 8«eodi iA.tb4ii(i.b& bas: ber» paintAd^ to ^lUify.ibioasolf iadisrogpd.* . At>^i4> ^^ 
]kii^vr>fiio«i)G^piiiani ttbatbtf wiatinot jrewar4ed accprding'to h^-meri^.; .while w^Boem 
\fit ba^ tbo rigbl to.fb^l aiaisDiied lb»tiD«!i(«r^ iD.bW pQV^fit^ did be evei^ stand ypder tb^|; 
Wfl)>iQlon iirbi^HKliKod'eur H<)|bb(^.to.«<3k£i^r>^^ I fl^^tertb^ 

Woglf >,Why- inAMlidot rtol"* ItjW«»a.for.Mlbe,;8U|iipU wedKJjcritfi^tf a R\9z,Pi^ 
toigaiD.; bi^^weUe ?<^asai)d >daoato/ V^ia^ siilglOi H)ea;ipioe m di#€«3e ^ fcH^ 

tbo^\8t<eirUi]g w#slb' ^f( A\\Wikloboa ?e«ikaiofd. M^i^^. tfey^rer k^^n iiepi^bpdied' ^^ th<^ 
l^^oph^b^gm. M B^aimmrobAis, ttbat .*t ponr. gagoer <ika Uq% bl savoiiyfairo vau^ fni^$ que 
la 8avi»ir.! .Atttooia.eb^raQteroeaYiUalob^ias Mif^rlfua <qct^oqaeii9s^rQione.p^tni>;''t 
4ad Do>«Da:niii(tn^Mer-(>aiQ«pioitM!J|iaiii bi&tpi^a.^;tip^je((^affc«iaiid pjiirity of bis $paaiab« 
^te,>8o tbat.bi^ baB boeDaoeoantedoab of fthegr^atfiimproy^rs of tbo, langua^., A 
9emaijcabl0 fd<»0e-bj bim iabiatp^ai,/8abr0 la8,lpubiEi3,',oy 0|d $ijpbUi6;.ia.qvinou9.pro-f 
dttctiooi 4>«i^ tbeQl«)riii'tbeiB»ap«^a^i!Qiit tof )v;b(icb b« pi?^c0d§d<PtMa»tPrif>> l^te ifbf^d. oj( 
wbicK^.gireH}!:^ Mt^rejoa in Mn apqpoBdix (U> /bidififstivoluin^ Tbe^ da^ of /\^be . biilb, 
ofiYillalobestieuiicMaMy butrboyettrvil^dtiUtbid midi(Uo-of.tbe,w^,eqt4>.e^uii;yr' ,. ,i 
It j$Aot»tUoi.ven»aUy/AdmiUed tbltt>ith^/^Ql0bfat0d.p9M«igft ija tbe** Cbri^tiapiMOi restir 
tlitioW,MiobaoliS|&i«Y^t^;p«il:^bediQ.]t5^^^^ lAdicatfat!^ a b^owWdg^ on bia pi^ 

^tba propar meab^niam.of'tlio-lessev^iOf^palmonary circu)atioa,faQd plaioea bjm tbera- 
^Mf iq ,^b^ pmiti0ni of tb^^ca^.ioppugtior^f ibe.x»Id, Galaoicid ^aotioAs of .tb«.!b€^urt'Br 
action, aiidi£be.firQtid£ffii»itief)iiAneQR,ii)»tbati«uao^ioa/of i$lir^ p^rcaptj^9: of a oop^ng. 
tiprtb^-wbicii atJast 4a«lunatedi» tb« full, ligbtfof tbe.4i^avery of Hajry^yf !,y^t,.froffj, 
9(«<H»«id«ratioil oftthj^paisi^^.Wa.aire^ii^cliaedf toifigr^^fitb.Mpir^tt ^i^ati Ai* deg3ree4^f 
cjreait are^tjf batongif toi J>bn>;t for< SanvattiM^^^^u^t^ gradp^te oC P|i^ ]BRas,4ii j>ative.ot 
yiil|ai»x^ivt»vria.;Afp$g0»...M>I^Kl4Mta-l^ pihilaii& rapist. tiM^.a.^qalg(aa,jGatbpli(V 
Mprejpri) iotibo.oiia>(^$^9iiciii)^.d«8|l8 a{ith!tba'b4irefiy.of36r)iratQati«a«iKitbitbat c^ibistp^t 
WuJor[fCal.vin,<ibyi.r«^^a«iiiig tbein,batbi ^ifrijponaaijmiaqsf;,. .wWbi» ip' tb^ fitljei?, be 
^^a^ufcaa; tba- barbarttyiof/Ktbofte.wbo;rii»e4.tbo.&ggi]^ to purify. or ^sust^in, tbo .faitb«r 
HoM^^toipWa.iftitbe oyyiof agaitjyrof-tberiviotinpiifroin biiipila a^ Gapeval'-r ^Hbrowi^or^^ 
^Oodo^.tboJi^ltetilfipiayiidi^ ({ufokiyL.Wbat Ara not<;tbe>bund$^ :pi^GC)% ap4 
tb«x:oUart!of|.g»id;jfattito0b fcom ioeirb€fl^liwaa3eiwd,.'fiiw«gb:fiU>r buy;^ood tp?.b^iri). 
mquiably^,; Objj jiffotcbdd m»\ iMora;wW)<fl7 -But.tufqiogtQiatmp^^ 
Ji0^.thu^;ia(aff«nk4itoi Na^b^ a<K>Ti«^ tbcii^baraal^i; ai^ditbotoar^j^pf. Liii% 

Coll$4offOnaioiftb6tiQ09t^4i8lW9gOwh^tpbjr^^ mao.oCbiAtim^.,. [Qoir 

I»do;¥a»<Ar«ali^of i^^leatia, withV «iiv«i>itjr.of wbieb:oity.h« MmSwI ,pui»u,ed:bia 
stAdi9«i<M^lift0rw4iv^,«oeetipieid aipnofecfloriaJ.pbfti^ . .9io^wl£ a^lfpl ^aMlloin.i»ti b^ 

^ F4iliu^QiiMfit<Mtion(-aBd.wboin(iba defapd«^War<tt^^ m^H 

m^veffaip^^s b^ped upoobim,:wittj,Aa,li^ |pQr,4abobq» Sylvju% 

%^>yrtla*^ of CoUado aire qbioiydkoeted.towafdftan e^posUiowof tbodoct^ipesof H^p^ 
P0Qi?9|i$s andXii^aloov amljta sabjeeto eoonecAQd w^b^tboiinat^iiamdipii* . Xbe, w^Tknowrv ' 
anecdote regarding him, when called' ipOPi to. yjsitttifi^iUrtihi^tiesQ., of JMoftd^^ar^wi^^ of 
tba ni^mpj of iValeiioii^ ^ 4o iUustnativa of tboijQOHPtrytaod tbei t«fi^«, <ae woli aa off :lhe 
cfcaractori<;>{*tbe,'phywcBa»^ 'tbAt.;}»:e,aiaar .b^.^^Mtttp^dnforuilBpeatipg; it,.;,?Qn, Wp.4r^t. 
iatro(iaeji<n> t9tbi8»8iob,f)^m, bafejlt,t^er>p(ilsi$.0f'tb^.nobtp4ap^ while att|n4ioftf>y:tb^. 
sidfJ.iof tl^ .bed. :.ftn'.netiring,,ha,iva9 foljow-ed.byaii, att9iida^t|,?vb,^^igfu|^d<.^^ 
t|mVthiapb}r«kiati4'fofi<j|«^ite ^eDQ',a9Qu$toQie4 torf^.tbe ;pji|)8)^,pfiailady,qf bor di%f 
^qishpd rapk.Mrbjlft!oii .thait! kna^ , ^'3ulilia«» CoUadftra^?d,Iiiiw^li,oply tO;eGod»?r 
was the indignant answer, as he left the palace, resolved not to renew his visit ; a 
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detetminatioti whicB heonljr nban^oDed on the enUmiy of the MarMii, and. the 
ance 'that thenceforwan) he should be preeented widi a chair. AtuMner and more trivial 
anecdote eonnief^ Coflado with Franoisbo Valles, perbaps> if wo oso^pt Mercado, tbe 
modt distingtiwlied in*the catalogue of 'Us oo^eilftporaHet and coUei^es. Yallea oceo- 
pfied the position of first bodj physician to Phrlip II., when the repata^ioin of Collado 
drew towards the latter also the attention of ' this monarch, who desired to attach hkai 
to the conrt in a similar cafpacity, and more eepecialhr to eonftde to him the post of phy- 
sician to Qneen Isabel. Bat Collado neither loted the gMtler of cotii%8^ nor was so dai- 
sied by their pageantry as to be blind to the tnrraoil t^tr heaVed un»Kily*beiieath it; 
and he was bet^r pleased to remain in his calm retreat at tiie Uniinetsity, engaged ia 
tSie iaithfil exercise of his duty- among his pupils. Thire was iherefbre an earneit 
Motive hid c^der his playftil reply, as he declined the jpi'offieired hohoar, spying thai it 
would be the most nH^nstrous ming in ^e world were he to accept the second posttioB 
Irhere Valles had the first, ibr it woold be to place a hiW^cottcuh) beldw a valley {vmlk^. 

As to Franciscc^Valles himself^ he was anatit^e of Gofarrubiasv i» the diooese 9f 
Burgos, and stodied at Aleal4, ^here he graduated fn l^M, Litlle is 'known of that 
early career which ted him, at a late^ period, ta so mai^eed di»thietie«v that he receired 
fiN>m his eotemporaries the epjthet of ^1;he divine ;** a title said to have been fir^ 
bestowed npo^n him by Ph^ I!., in a bnrst of gnf titvde fbr l^e * reKef thart; this 
monarch, patient df toil b^t of nothing else, had expeneneed through the prescriptions 
of tbie physician under a violent paroi^ysrii of gout* His infioen^ with PhiKp gave 
him great anthoHty, which he well employed in the advafteemettt df the means for the 
promotion of that learning among others in which ho was so eoQ^picuous^'a proficient 
himself. Thofeme of Yaltes soon extended to other ooantries; and'Uis writings wefe 
specially esteemed in Franoe. Theso 'writings are very numerous; and nearly all ef 
^em, however neglected now, passed through a auoeession of editions during the 
century which imroediatefy followed their publication. Aiaong (henlrareoonraientaries 
on different portions of the works of Aristotle, in discussing whose 'topics Valles die> 
played great metaphysical acumen. > His treatlse,^piiblished in 1(^8> *'I>e iis qose scripta 
Srnit physice in Hbri» sacris,'* if we mayjuc^ from the ana^is' by Morejon, is appa- 
rently a ^otk of refnariEable interest With his *• MethbdniT me<ieiidi^'^ first published in 
1589 ;* his ^ Commentaries l>n Galen ;*f those on the ^PrbgiiOBtie^,' and on the ( Diet in 
Aeute Diseases,* of Hippocrates ^ and with his various Sss^rtations on the urine, on 
the pulse, and on fevei^ we are ourselves acquainted, andwehnive not^ consulted them 
Irithout admiration of the sterling qualities of the writer* The Todieious pnictical 
ibaxims and sagacions a]»preeiation of lh(its|' evinced t>y Valles» add' imistrated' rather by 
A ch6ice than by 'li proftisidn of learning, besfwak the master in hia urt and the accom- 
ptished scholar; if he could not escape altogether fnm the defe^ctk <4 his times, die 
taint of which nowhere appears more slron^y than ooeaeibnaliy'ia the quality of his 
ti^erapeutic reeiources. We ' have given, from liagnna, ai^ aceonnt of the prevaiK^ 
proneness to intemperance in the sixteenth oentmry. Let as seey h ashoH extract from 
Valles, whati*emed4es a i^onrt physician, writing pi^or to 1589, judged advisable, and 
ilctually emptbyed,' to 'check the propensity: ^lis, qni usque m ebiietatem vim 
stravitate capinntur, sdemns pvopitiare' inoantis vinum- in qu6 stemus i^nod, hamannm 
maxima, dis8<^tttutD eit, aoi spuma sudoris equomm, ant in 'quo eii, anguilia suiSbcati,, 
vel pntrefhctce uvtei Ea eniqa abominabile vinam ^eddunt^ ^ ^us abominaticMls 
Vestigium in imaginatione imprimunt**! The writings of Valtea have been greatljr 
landed by Boerhaave. He died'at Bui^os in 1619^^ 

It is' enouffh to record tho fact,^ that 'Sie first treatise on detttistry in Spain, the woik 
of Franeo Martinea, a resident in Valladolid, was published in 1&&79 in^at ci^ ; wi^ 
Juan Tomas Poreell^ Who, in 1566, piiiblished at Skragossa a treatise on the Plague, has 
an undoubted claim to remembrance, as reputed to have been the fii^t who opened the 
bodied of those <iead of that disorder. Porccfll experienced pvactioallv that bloodtetthig 
was prejudicial' inutile piestilencej and he adcoatited^ ibr this hypothelically, on the 
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grounds ibat, as tbe disease proceeded from bile i^parated flK>tn blbbd, to i^m6y^ tbe 
Wood Was to remove what restfainbd tlie bife, and so produce ifrenzy and debility : 
jtiving ns here, at least, a valuable practical ftct, while Ehoyrfng tis $t the same tipae, 
what it is wdl for tis now and always to Verftembiyr, how itidepeniieni tHis may be of a 
tlieoretical exphnktion, But with tWs slight n^tite, and j^assing oVer others altogether^ 
whose labours it would haye been agreeable to us to have indicated had the scojpe of our 
remarks pennitted, we. miust reserve a more considerable, though still'a dCatity ^pace, 
for one so deservedly prominent as Luis Mbrcado. Born at Vitttadolid in 1520,'Mercada 
held for some time a chair in thb university pf that city; afterwards occupied the 

Ssition of body physician to PbHip 11^, and his successor, Philip III. ; maiintaiued 
roughout life a distinguished reputation, a? wett as a high character for unpr^pnding 
Worth and probity ; and 4'iipd, in 160^, of calculus of llhp bladder, havihg reached the 
age of eighty-^ix years. It was rather for the * Vahi^. and extent br his practical 
inowledgi than for his jihiloso^bical aCuteness, tbat Mercado Was ^tieemea by his 
cotemporaWes^ wbo reckoned htm superior to Valles in the former respect;' if inferior in 
the latter. His nriricipal works were collected in ffve folio voliunes^ usually bonhd into 
three, mapt editions cif which lollpwed that first issued in 1-605, at Valjadblid. That 
which w^ have consulted ir$$ published at; Frapkfort, between 1614 arid IrfJIO.*" Th6 
earliest of hit treatisesj, in their separate form, accoWing to Ant6ni6,f was the * Methodus 
Itfedendi,' published in 15T^. Ije appears to be the first Spanish physician who 
described accurately the epidemic diphtheria; or angina nialigna, already' alltided to as 
popularly designated in Spain tinder the nanie 6? ^q^rroticld, Mercadq's description 
occurs amotfglii^ ' Consultationcs Medibinales,* of which it is the fifteenth ; ^nd. relates 
to the successfqlTy treated cai^es of the, son of a Spanish] noblenjari, and of the nobleman 
himself, the aflfectibn having been apparently commu'nicfttfed through immediate con- 
tagion from the former to Sie latter. The details,. whkJh occupy lipwards. of seven 
closely printed foYio piages, are exceedingly interesting, and their examination may alone 
thoroughly satisfy any one, as they have satisfied us, of the learning ind judgment, and 
0ther eminent qualities of the writer. His remarks on the treflttment of petechial feyer» 
6t tabardilloj so long att (Object of familiar inquiry among thte Spaniards, Evince equally 
his sound practical tact and talent for pbservation. Morejon speaks of Mercado as one 
ef those who believed in the American origin of syphifis. Such, tioweve'r,. is by no 
nieans th6 impression which we have* been able to ga^tner from a pernsal of bis treatise, 
*De AIorboGallico,'Jip which he seems to leave this (JuQstioh almost untouched, and 
wholly undecided. It is his singular idea of the disease, laid dcfwn bv him' as ^ pertain 
dogma,§ that it has its pathological seat and origin in lli^ /Hver^ although it has ita 
initiative ih an extei^rial contagion, prior to its reaching the Hver. 'lt\' 16§3, Philip II. 
employed, Mercado to driw up two compendious treatises, which were, to serve as text- 
.hooks for an examination of a practical nature, to be iindei:gone by all' graduated 
bachelors of medicihe and all surgeons, after liiey had ,beein two ^years eng^e^ in 
practio^ studies; failing in Which, they were to be dAarred from the furthelf exercise 
« their function^; PbiKp JII. also, in 1603, confided to Merciuib the cbiir^d 6f J;)r^ 
paring a treatise, designed to diflftise correct notions with regard to the nature and 
treatment of the plagne. It may be interesting, thoiigh perhaps scarcely cori&platory^i 
to a modern m|Bdic^l writer to l^arn, that for the execution of this work, ^^hding to 
fifty foKo pages, the king presented the author wit^ a remuneration of two thousand 
ducats. 

Of the principal surgeons pf this period, whose names it would be an injustice to 
omit, our attentWis first directed to Francisco Arceo, whose , little treatise on the Cure 
of Wounds long enjoyed an extensive reputation. Arceo w'ad b6rn in Fregenal, abont 
the year 14&8, and survived to a great age, haiving been dJstjitogWshed as an operator, 
according to the preftice of his works by Montano, even after he had passed his 
eightieth year.^ Part of his ednoational studies were pursued hi' the monarilery of 
Guadalupe, then^ and long afi)erwf^rds> celebrated for a pvedical ^^icfpl. rlyj^lipg tli^ ijmi- 
versities, and possessing the advanti^es of an excellent hospital, with ouier valoable 
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means of ips^^tjon* Hit wpf^ks, whiph M;%of v&^ )cp<¥ie«t,dia^en/iions, and iocladft 
only two treatises, were first printed ia Antwerp,, in 1574,, a^d s^ppearp^ ^^ yari^ua 
editions and translations sup^jOguontlj. , Tliatwhicjj ytQ havij.exam.uied was published 
at Amsterdajin.in 1058.* Ip iii?, conjrpenta on tHe. trftatnuen); of wou;ida» Ax<:p9. did not 
a}m at their pure by jhe' first intentibi^ ; por jid h^ ^; Morton a^sgrts^ dispjfise wMi 
the use o/ tente, in nt least the, tT^ai^®^^ of . the,Jai*g€ir.wounfl8,f ..§till, thii^ treatise 
contains niany^ excellent observ^ations, and details many renuurobie cases and cures, la 
his secopd treatise, ^hich r^ates to-^he treatme^at of fe^ve^,,wi^ have little jnoj-ci tb^n^ 
loosely strung 'cpl)ectipfi pf pr^crjpticms, QoaceiVed in the stoutest spirit of polypharmacy^ 
and with scarcely the iniersfention of a yeatige ofsymptpmatology or patbAl<?CT-, Reason- 
ing from fhe anaJogy of Ms gpod fortune in the .treatment ofjpen^traling wounds of tha 
Chestj h§ aimedi at thp' cure of the i^lcerated lupg in .pulmonary ;<?on8umption ; a^d, wit^^ 
such success^ he tejla us, tbat bis p^itients uqder his metbo4 oecara9 ** pi°igwe8 et bon; 
habitus, <5t bene colpi*^ti, ut nihil supersit expet^ndum "j Our mo<Jern healers of phthisic 
may find itanadvantaa;^ to add to their /uUertnowledgo of the pathology ojT.tb^ d%. 
ea^e, the information, 5f they, lis^ it rjghtly, thattbis bappyr^si^lt was, produced by pilla^ 
of a^riq, taken with infu^ipn.of scabiousj^ and syrup.i^t. roses »i;^d .piai4^B>iiaif* - ^ut the 
surgeons for, jwhom.wei assert a title, to attentipnr far, beyondjthat of A^peo, whether i^ 
Spain or ;elsewiere, are D^a^sa C^coq, Juan Frago^^and Hidalgp de j^^&r%, .What 
vivid remii^^s^^^ces, connecting tne.mselves .with scenes not , willingly forgotten. whiW 
energy apd g^al)antrv continue to be prizjipd,. nor yet ch^erftilly j-em^mbered :«^b3o.associ: 
ateq with the thoughts of tHp. carnage arid suffering, t^i/at. ivec^$si|tily .attended. theWt 
crowd arpund us as. we contemplate ^);he hist9ry.0f.tlje fo^tunea and the labours of esp^- 
cially the first of this ^mSn^nt f-rjio ! ,. 'ih^ campaigns of ^the fifth.Qharles; tbos^ of, the 
stern, yet conscientious Alva^v. the gallantry of John pf j Austria, with tbe story of ,hia 
almost nnraatch^d victory, of Lepanto, and tlxe; unhappy, acci4ent of b.is death ; the, sad 
career of 0on Carlos; tne.devpteid' service and.. heroic epd of ^uijcada; witH mucK 
more of the stirring e.verits And. s^i'rking or curious feppUectiohs, of the time^, all exhibit 
their distinct traces befpre ns. in tbjs injportant. work;Oi) su;rgery,§ which ha^ been left 
tp ug bjD^a. We ga^hei*. iroPi^jt ajtjo nearly all that we ,i;now,of the biograj[>hy q( 

the writer hjmself. . ,/ '. t^ •. 1 ...».:;•• ^ 

t)ioni)Bio Pa^a Chacon is said by J^orejon to ^ve, bee^ born iat,Valla(Jpli4 1^,1 dOSI* 
bnt we glean, evi<le'nc^ fronii lis treatise that this datft should bepjj^ced seven years. later, 
Hp. entered uppn. the practice of his profesision, he himself tells us^ at twenty J.^^rs.pf 
age, and devoted toit ^bi^ripd of fifty^yearsj ; retiring, at the time^wljiiBh P|bjlip,jf^ of whom 
he had been appointed one of th^, surgecfns,. proceeded to teke possession , of. i^ortugal. 
As this event tpokiplacje in l^isb,. and ^,in Jif^za's announcement we, nav^ prei^iscljE 
seventy years of lijs jife accounted fpr, we become ^ntjtlcd, tjirougn ao pja^ a^, induce 
tipn, to correct the siatement.of.the Spanish, historian, and to ^ign 151.0 as .tl^e ipropei 
year of Daza^^ t>irth,, .TlJ^at jof his Heath it, is necessary to leave undetermined^^ but hq 
mi^st, at all ^yents,.haye.rea9h^d ft very advapcpcj age ; for we find hina, in 1596, when 
he ha^ attaippd his eiglityTsevfi^th ypar# ^pending Sis napa^ to a* favourable^ eeRsorship. 
of the wprK of his. feuQw-surgeon, ^idalgo de.Aguero. The<'e is evidence to. show that 
Daza's treatise must have been cpnapleted, about th^ time <P^ hi? retreat from ai9tive ser^ 
vice; though the first edition '"Mentioned,. by! Antonio is, that of l.i506, ^ub^equent to 
wbtch three ^tbers, at )east^ have \^ex^ published. ' jWhqcv^r wijl taka tb^ trouble, like 
ourselves, to examine the somewhat bullcy volume of this sufgeon, and compare with ^ 
the wprks. of a^y of. hiei other if)Pfe r^pmrkable. contei^rippr^riep* will be at.np.loss.lo 
accouritifor the. distinguished repiitatipn ne acquired in his own, ^aj* of .th^ extent of 
which we, have^ many ^ evidences, derived from among those^ of his cpuntryii^iB^ who ^er^ 
best competent to fcrm ajuj^gmeni. ^illingly paying oiiritr^but0 tp ^pCj^cutenessand 
to the happy^iijger^uUy pf Af^.lproise'Piare, slip, with/eg^ra to.all the more ^olid require-, 
mentsff t,h^^'mind,,jpspa;y^as.urij4^p^^^^ .i^hile in^lepj^ ^nd^yariet^ 

* Frtiiclsens Artohii; !)• reeta carandbroQi ynlnernm ratione, ^t Alus ejns artif prsBceptfs, LibrilL' Itmo. Am- 
■tdbdand/lflBa. , /■ // , i :■ - < ' •• ; ' / • • < i" - • .' k /• '. ••'■ . ' > -i- '--«•• 1 ,',-.- 
t Op. dt, pp. Ill, 112. t Ibid, p. 810. 
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rf 'ertiaitWii, fttid intlie capadfy df fcwJging of tBe i6bsetVrfti'oh'bf bftiefsj^^tferever,' for 
ttfat pft^rposeVft* reqalred th6 appllcfrfioD-o^a'fiigh i,iltcfHi^he6,'trfth^6^eiSV 
lk)H dr iogietit dednction, the itiwHorttf of the Prench^tnrgeoti'Wai'Ml tnoi-e (ionspicxi- 
^s:'^Hfen(?#'ai^e the marked CTfe^utity of PArfe, fof T^hkh^carcel^ afej prodigy of 
ttiddle-ftg^ dupei^tron'waa too extrAv«gal^t'''6r>fepul8if(fe: "Hfence 'th^ comparati\fe 
wmpTifoiistttess <yf Baaia, who, pn^ferriftg tb tbrbW th^ f-edppnsibilUy of hi^' fame iipoti 
the thiiikfer8'6f hia ag^, was indebted to no happy acddefltj or smglfe promincjnti diA- 
tovery,fo^ the basis of a feptitatibn; thfe Hgh^'of ii^hich nt^y have" been less'bHifiaritihkn 
Ihat of Pat6^,'btit\^asmbrfe eqrtably And expainsiv^ly d^ffa&dr^^^'' ' ', V.' '! 
' Not ^u!d the endottrtmnte' 6f Juai^ Pfagbso^ be bltrnght Intb eqb^V c'6feiifetriy6n \fritti 
teose of^ hfe more aW^ ooiintryman, althbngh thleMv6i^''pf tftis ' khrgeon ' s^fems to haVe 
beett getterrflly theAnOre poptilai-,'a^d ti) have passed rapfdlytht'ou^ niim^idis editions, 
The imprfessloh 6f 'Fi^gbsd's trealifee,'\irhi(5h' we have e^^krarned,' bears to b6 the sixth,* 
and IS dat^d hi 1001,' 'while' the first had; been 'apparently issnedbiiiy tdVi'yeal^ earlier. 
But there tris miireh eyett in 'the ' relative 'iiiferTorify 'of fVagois<>' to don3ir6b to'tbi^ 
greater popiilarfty ; 'for th^ comprehehsiv^' ertrdition of T)kia, eipbraciittg ^R epochs bf 
his scidricis; 'fH^nr'fts'diWn'tb'itS relative matbnV/' ex tendied sometimes' to •^ fo.r 
the everyday world',' wa^ beyond the cbmmon ^aiit^ arid the cbmmoh'intelli^^nice. '^StiH, 
the treatise of FragqsO must rank* as a work bf fiigh^ m'^Ht, though not or th6 'higb(ist 
merit :n6V-, aboVfe ail, of marked' oingiiialjtj. ' HiS^ cohsiderati6h of hiedfcib-ldgal , cases 
Is euribns for the tirtie, aiid his illnstratibhs' frbth- "actual dbservatiotV'a'mbri^'Vhfch We 
may point Isohiis dcdcrtpt?6n of ii Idpef; are occa^iohaHy verylpsttdcting. 'W di^dnssing 
the meatts of determihi^jg whether a' '|JersoB:h?id been' hanged 'wiile in life, or so^pendied 
after de>ath; hJs 'descriptiont of the' effect of the' cord tinder the fortnfer 'bo!tiyiti^oti, '^ 
eausin^ a <t!*bbk>ured, livfd, or blaick marl^- w?(5h .the sk^ii bbiiti*dcted or >rinlddd;'i8 
tolerably graphic.- He alludes' t<tr the ddath' of' Bofe' ilTclhn of J^ustria, as repbi^6fd by 
toaza, and repeats as^ ati unquestfonfed* fact,| that this' cherished h^ro'bfth^sojdiejy 
perished from loss of blood, c^dnset^nent upon opening a hsemorrhoid with the htneet ;' ia 
disaster which, along with the affecting d^lail'S i^garding it, as thiese ard briislfly narrated 
by the former eminent burgeon, 'feeems to have escaped the' attention of bnr best histb- 
tians, by whomthe iktal issue has been uj^ally 'attributed to fever. He' dubtes ^ ^bry§ 
from the renowned Fra liuysde Granada, wMch; with' ifes seVpre disciplme, We recom- 
mend to the attention of oW writers on Gbtit, for, the behobf of th^ir' genefally "not 

into tl 
/giving 
water daily. 'At- the fend of this period, wheti' a'hicW^Ance'fl-e^d him from "his 
pmon; he was freed 'froth his 'di^bMer.'Fragb^.'jiubH^^^ earliei' Work ii^ I57&, the 
^titjett'dfwWcfhAlsb relates' ^tbstirgery. Nohe bfth6 SpahM "ajithoritieii Hehbiii We 

4ave ^Son^Ued 'record eithei'the dftte of his Mrth ot bf his dfeath.*'^ ' ' *" " ' ' 

BartolotAe Hfdilgo de A^ei^o,'ihativ^ (tf'S^vlllel'df^d'iti 159'7;a£'tjib «^^ sfxty- 
«ix, andwaa born; we thiwi'fiiaWi, ib ibei. Hi^ hfeld fbr''some''iTf](i6i ^ (S^iSf of Surgei^jr 

lid a censofr- 
Karn^d.kttd 

aft^r 'the 

death of thi aiitbor, when 'tte fiiist edition, whibh* is' tjhat^bw' before m Vak i$sned 
Wier thfei cat^ of his son-^irf-laW; ' One br ^ird niiribr ^brk^' 4peaied darftig hW Jifetinqj^, 
tnd bth^r editibna of his prihbji^al' treatise Wel^' pitjblikhfe'd ^$se^uently. ftidklgg, br his 
«bn-in-W4n his name, assigns what We liiay heife i-efer tb lyi the tisual i'ea^n tiroffdred 
by th^ writer« bf the day for tJpmpbsiiig in the V^T^ tbti^u^,' th^ik" nibtivb bfen^ the 
desire' that tbiil'Wbrits itii^t in thisfway becbme generally liiiftil; "The signal merit 
"if Hidalgoi for whibh the.art' of siit^ety mtrnt temairi for eve^'Jndebibfl ib him als bne of 
its most aagajcibdr ^rbnlbtei^, Ifty in hi^'advoca(^y 4!)f what he designalbd k4 hfs pa pat- 

1601. *t .T .1.. •••■■' Mu 1 '. . . ..-t M 
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tieular ; f^ecording ^,whi.ch almost ereiy deocrip^om ^f woi^nd was to b^ attempted to 
be healed b^ wbat was in so far a revival of tb^ m^tbod. by the £rst int^tion, the rales 
ipx accomplisbing wbi9b be extended aii4 modi^ ; i^jiile all the vile apparatus of dila- 
tatioQ^ tei^ta^ ^ndf digestive piuta^cnits wciro to,^ bM»pilj excluded from the prevailing 
routine, \yith tfaf^ ^aa^e wise oppqisition, to ^a oifiqo^s ^i^d often pe^lous interference^ 
tbe use of the trepan and the levator was banished ^^ nearly baniehed, from the treat- 
ment of if^juries of the hea(^,! This c^reat innovjftion, so happy in its effee^ts^ and so pre^ 
cious to the ai% was, piot receiyed without mmcb .resistance on the part of other sui^eon^ 
at tbe time ; but the experience of its benefit at a period when po weapon rested loi^ 
in its sh«)al;bv9o6n beca,n(i^e too notorious n6t to meet many sufferers who found reason 
to confide in its efiScacy, and who were glad to profit by the gentleness of method and 
promptness of cure by wbv^h it was attended^ £ven the bullies of Seville, we are told,^ 
gathered adde4 courage daring his life^^d set tjo in tbeir encoantarawith little fear'<|f 
file conse.quei^9es, comuutting themselves, as they aroused swords, tOfOpd and to Hidalgo^ 
to whono^ with pi,ons n^Saipism, they commended, themselves as to a ^ind of saint* Bot 
Bidalgo^ if he Vye been a.dext^roi^s and judiciojos surgeon, is not .equally skilful with 
his pen; an4 we find little iii him to remipd us of the wide ajttainmi»nts and erudition c^ 
Daea.' 1?hroiigh a paze of much confusion, we arrive only with, difficulty/ sf, a full com^ 
prehension, of hia methods; nor when we enter into their details do we discover, howr 
ever great hi^ improvements on what bad preceded him, l^at he is by any means uni- 
formly exempt from false and extravagj^nt. notions of the nature and t^es of remedies, or 
that nis rules are always so sound or ao. simple s^ thosf$ which form the baais of modera 
practice. Bespeaks of has pJadsfas having been developed with great labour in the 
hospital of the Cardinal at Seville, where he had acted as surgeon for more than twenty 
years. The ^ound of a, cutting instrument, h^ remarks,| is healed by the mere approxi- 
mation of its edges, because it contains ^ouaing to impede the union ; /and now experi- 
ence has shown,, he adds, that by removing. whatever intervenes, such as extravasated 
blood,. or foreign substances, or tibe existence of abnormity of temperature, to prevent a 
union, we may attain a like success with contused or lacerated wounds^ for which, there- 
fore, a cure by the first intention is to be similarly t^ttempted. He applies these maxims 
to the treatment of a great variety of wounds, subjecting his processes to modification 
i^ccording to the precise seat and nature of the injury.* ;in abje, though eccen^ic Eng|- 
lish writer, $ir Kenelm T^^^Jj born six years after Hidal^'s deaths gives the secret oif 
bis sticces&inthe c!ai;e of wounds by the powder of syivypathy, in his advice to "cast 
taway all your pl^yster% onely keep the wound clean and ip. a 'moderate temper, 'twixt 
heat;and, cold ;"§ but we. have seep how fully all tha,t was wprth. {in these direetioM^ 
profitaUe,^ t<hey were id tlieir time ip spite of: their i^^ociajtion b^yt t)igby. with a ridi- 
culous superstition, have ,t)eeri anticipated by the more reasqnabiy. developed precepts 
of ]Ji^*lgo, Xbo8|5 wl^Q will turn tg tbi^ work of Cesare Magati,.fQr Vi^hichfr aa proposing 
a reputed new method, he ^tain^e^ greal} credit, also after the deatli.of Hidalgo, win 
find| tl^at ^either in the treatment of woup^d^, generally, no^ of injaqeiEtpf the head in 
particnJa^ i^^e bis piractic^l ^ul^^ mareijudicioui, if in the I^itter they are 9ot sometimes 
less judicious!,., than those of the Spai^ish surgeop^ thqugh it must bo confessed they are 
detaoled with a more priecise and Scholarly dict^p. In leaving. the surgeons of this 
period, we may select; &ofn ann^pg those of lesser 'uptp the ff^^ f)f Francisco Diaz^a 
graduate pt Alcala^ and a.pupil of Oo^(a4o at Valencia wl^ published ii?^ Id75 a Conn 
pendium,H)(f BjV^rgery, which we b^ye pot seen vapd in 163|8| a treatise Qn tiie.Diseases ^ 
the yipnaiy, ^Jrgans,^ W^iWh we h^ye cc^n^plted, and whiph was ih hi^h esto^n in his 
day* ,,Pis account pf renal ca,iculi, witl!i their- efljeots'aiid ^mptoms, j? judieious and 
accprat<Jffe>F/the/^iifte, an4 te ijec^mmen^^ among tbe rest a recourse* tp min^al watew 
in their treatment.' In, strictures of the. uir^Qii^a b^ inljrodpce^ wbafiihe c|ills a novel 
method of cufj^ {wtich .copyists, ip,ja fliodifici^tipu. of,t|jai by cauptio ix^jes, witfa,iu 
othej^ise 1 iiitraQt^l^le..case^ tjhfj .pmployment^.of tbe eapulm,ar»VKi with a ^ylet,*' lie 

* Op. eit, Prol^., p. S. t Op. dt, Trai i. cap. M. t Ibid., Tntt It. cap. 6L 

f fifrKiiQtfbMf^l«l6&lAJAl*mHsMm^MidUBSplfa*DiiM«ftWV« (HBB^ 

I Magatos, De ran medleatione Tmnemm (1616), lib. ii. cap. 1, 6, 25. ^< 

^ Tratado de todafrlii .«njrMiliB|%d«6 de los Biftonea, Yezigi^ir OmMiIfl^des da la rerga, j Uriak^MdUo H ft«i 
UbroB. 4ta. Madrid, ISlST .1/ • w . i .-...-* .....'>-...;. j-.o ■ mfk^m^^WBIk ^ > T 
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danger of wMch be ooii£bs«b^ Imt jiftifiea cttt^tke ^^bs tha* il wm bt\y resort^ to by 
bim to avoid a ^reaftdrikBger. . : 'i ,A - . i. i i ': i 

Among not k few Spaiisb ladiM who dhtingtiisbed tbaidselvi^ by their gdneval. sli#- 
dies in the sixteentii oetitury (^rar^n ia:8exti deoo*/* iiiays Antoaia,^ ^quamvig inter 
fiispataa roinus rarum'*), we &id 6ne mho rendefed hereelf ean8pi<»0Q& by the riews 
she promulgate^ regarding the seieBoe of medicine. DoSaOira ^^ Saibaco -de N&tltes 
•Barrera, a native of Alearaui, io la Manchay was/t^ author of aitreatfise en the Phikisot- 
phy of the Natdre of Matt^ pnbli^lfed at Miadrid in 1^6'7 ; of wbioh at least tiiree edi- 
tions appeared ^iUterwiarda, that of I728l;wbieh is now before n%f being the latejil. 
While com]^eUed to^dc^Miet tomie^hat froib the kndfitioDS bestowed upon this learnt 
kdy by the Spanish critics and biUtograpbers^ an e^teninatioQ of her Work, oeyeltlieie^s, 
r^eals to tk% mtioh that jast^is&iii^ in assignibg to ber^ondinaffy degsee <if naerrt. She 
prepoimdft, as herftrndamieneital doctrine, tibat ail iife^with ndl dkeasesl or. depravations of 
life, proceeds, from the brain; the tanotis! actions And tnanifest^tioBs 'being effeeted 
through the means^olTs white judce or. fluid, sqinetimes naib^ by ber chyle, and soniife- 
times white bloody wliieh- emanf^tea there, and is 'thelice: diffused Ibrecigboat the body. 
In this idea 6i a white juice, MartineE, And 4lieT hiim< Movejofo, affect to discover an aaiti^ 
cipation of'the later tieoeived doctanneb regarding a nervous fldid| and indeed, whateter 
be the vah^ of these,, had she limited herself to the statement lhat:b>j^ the supposed 
fluid, which, shp remarks^ was wA deteeted.by the. amcienta becfuise 6f its like cc^our 
with the nerve, #ie sebfisitive and riiotiiire power is comnnmicated, and mot by irradiation, 
the claim might have received at least a qualified assent. . With how little real justi^ 
it 16 advsn^^ed; however, ady one who wnH trace the devetopment of Dona Clival doc- 
trities in her treaii«e| w^ easily, jdeter^ine^ In truth, her philosophy lays at bo time 
any very strict restraint k>q eifchef her imagination or her creddity; •and mere dreams 
pass with her, notlese promptly than, with the nfiost £BUQciftil of her' ootemporaries, te 
thoroughly in<vestigHted,.&ttd determined problema,' It is one of 'heff therapeutic maxima, 
connected with her notion of a.nerTons fltiid, tiiat sciiatcbing ithe top of Itiie head with 
the nails constitutes an iLdroiraye remedy^ from its power of raisiiig the eetieral! pia 
mater. Yet in many poihts which. «he touehes, and especialljr iu those whioo relate to 
practical ethics, andito mord and pplitioal philosophy, she is often clear^ solid, and 
ingenious; and it ianmpossible to follow hsr ajt^^dulatibna withobi respect ind witho«t 
interests ' With tiie boMmess which beloiigsito her mission, she docls Hot hetltate eome- 
times to discuss sobjeetfs ik^ nsaally oossidered congenial t6the femStine eh|racter ; btit 
the ^hion of the <^ay was. not iastid ions- <ih mitters of delicacy, and iittle more barm 
was seen then in naming a thing directly thian in reaching it by.a cirdamlocution* lTp<^n 
the whole, Sofia Oliva .mboco does not deserve to be forgottent .<*,<, 
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Vrethro -Vdgihdl, Vesied -Va^ti^l^ and' E€C(0'^if>gilidl''^tt3tuiiey ^k By N . Bozeman, 

M.D., of New Otleatis.— -S^^ip Orfeaw£«, 1860. ^ 

In the October number 6f the yeiir ^§58, Ve gave Ja Ifiotice bf Dt. Bizemlarfs important 
and interesting observatiohs on thfe nature and varieties of vesico-va^nal and uretht6- 
yaginal rfstulse, witti tli'e'riBsttltd 6f hi^ eiperleiice in thfe treatment, by sd^gical operatioijfe, 
of these lametitable injuries. 

, "Something more th^n two yeai^ baye tioW felapi^ed,* writes' Dr. Bozeman, "kince 
!fj^ last paper vipon, the subject of urfetJiV6-vaginkl';and vfesicJcirV^^hal'M app^ired. 

mekm U Tida^ 7 salira hamniia. 4to. ICadrid,!?^. > ' . , 
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Sinee thafc tk&e T hwre' \eem feteacK^ «iigsffed"iti* frp8eeiitiiig''Bif iabciaitB i^'this d^pni- 
ment of surgery;'' and the resnlt of bis labours is, that 18'eaM8'bair« been recorded it 
bw jiftvrrpblctjall'of'wbn<^'bave'beeii tinder ^fttiweBi in tbe bands of Dr. Botzemali, in 
additwn to W eas^t pir^idasfy rtcorded : niakiii|^ a tola^ of'82 casea. 

The ^^snHa^of tbcf treatment -w^ shall present] j disons ;^ inibe meaDiimewe hav^ to 
ciilltbe frttention <^ oar rebder^ to the in trod Qetery 'remarks in the paper on .^^v^etaJUk 
mtnJted,^^ atid* the best mode of Usingi them' in i tbw i tnabageRMnt df theM iinjoriet* > Dr. 
Bozeman has no nbvett^ to urgb respeotabgithe'prefbren^o df tnetaUie autntes, in tbe 
^rative treatdoiehiof tbesb injari«s,(a^r/^ use of ailh aitnresj The proieaaiony or 
those 'members'of 'It wfao^'have ejofienmerited in the fidd^if plaatae snr^ery, bave entirety 
giTiettith^TeMKct'^n ikvbur of melalHe 8]ota7esiforjiImbgtiaU.oc>enttiob«:0B^riM^d by.thlB 
tefin .^phxstie $wr^ei^y,^ - ' Indeed,! k' is'^rhaps-singnkir, ibtit Ujie Jdsson tangbt as- hy Abe 
Wise'riveo of tfaeBast of ptistJAjfites^ itespect^mg the non^irmtatioglntttnneibf ^roetaliie snb- 
stances intPodueed throng fthei fimhj shornld -have; been %a Icing JoveHooked and neglected. 
Wive,'mannfHc^red of* ^oid'or ofaihtev^iniradueed tbrougb 4hie lobejof the eai*i or lOf 
ethei* inietitls,' ibron^ <th« iMisal >dartilagev was,: as' Mspeets< tbi& i^nnbry idade an ocna- 
nient necessary to !^^th« dress ''i^of'Bn^ish daniaek; and as [regards the: latter, w48 
adopteid by tbei carefbl 'h^rdBmcmto: tether l>y tbamoae iaaeieciiity every fdaog^onsar 
obstnreiperoaft bdlk In ef«ery instance thi^ melalliei^sabstabce! retnained In th^leeh^ not 
only' without^ prodnei«g'9ri*itation, buteten allowing cicatniatian ofitbe pbrta'witb ythidii 
it was in leontaiet,' and* 4hus ibraied * a perfect i hole < «thrt>agh< the- fleshy inoveied wltiii akin 
oV'TRfnibnine.!' ' >■' ■ ;■ •' .■-•• . \> ' . ■[■ • i-- jj: :•■, ■.•{.,::];••. 

Wehar^ enon^vte tested tb0.non«ihritating'property«ifsiliier<wire/satQre6» by leaving 
portiofvs in Iheipoai^oniinfrfaiohthey'Treb-e firstplaeed./lDninaay ^eeika after tiie wound, 
for wbnch the :8t^«U'00 were iotfodooed^' was entirely healed 9* and wa bave-.^en ^ound 
the parts in cORtaH with ithe sntulpe iprosentiag noindiodtionaof irritation, »noff tbc-pr^ 
aenod^yf the 8|itnre'prodiJKsiag'tfae''iligbtest)snppJitrationv in faot, aottagn^ other part| in 
this vespect^'itibaii th<ft eai^ingBiin'tbe dam ofithe^fseff. < t ' 1 • * . ^ i m . ^ 

Dr: Bozemaais, however //de^iroois to draiw'attentioia. to i the soperiorifyof diver vfire 
cfvei* iron wire sutures^ Hts idea k that iron wii^, beibg subject to more ohiange than 
siker while 'in contact with livingi tissues^ is cons^quedtly mora drritating to those tisauea; 
and that, tthcn^fore^ wherever the sli^eet tvadtion^is ^xeri^ on the approximated 
edges of alifound^ there the. iron- wire gutaroLbas a ^ealepteadeocy.iO'**cat out" than 
the silver ^ire. The remarks on these poiDfettre Worthy tbejaerUsal ef all 'intereBted 
in questions i^elating. to operations for^tbe olbsore of.^tnlse. - . Wapasa on •to-tbe Consi- 
deration of the other points in the patnphkll' < i > < . . t ; ,> . j 

Dr. Bozeman presents us with' tbe( veoords of tba'treatnient' and>reaalt of 13/caaes. 
In 10 of the cases reported, the injuiy.waa^confij9fd to that variety of fistula known as 
simple vesico- vaginal. Dr. Bozeman operated* but once on each of 9 cases out of the 
above 10 ; 1 of these 9 having been operated on previously three times by another 
suigeon. 

Dr. Bozeman*s report satisfies us that he succeeded in closing permanently the aper- 
ture in the vesico-vaginal wall in 6 of Jkhe^ ab^ye- 9 cases by one operation in each case: 
incontinence to a troublesome extent persisting in 2 out of these 6 cases. 

It^ one j^7)iof ;^te ,^,c^s,v)^l^e A^ r^^plt wa^^ \^n8U(?ceepftt], thon^^ union is 

stated to have for a sHprtitiui^^ ^t^nqe^ the Qp^rat,iop,, tu,t simsequently gave way from 
ulceration. In another {2P) of tne 9 cases, efeath occurred 'on the sixth day, the result 
<rfpj^W%* M\ the aperture,, a? fer, a9 -ftH^ V® j^e^ded jw.,.tlfi8 ?hort- interval, had 
iqppar^ntly been closed. In t^nipth, casp, (31), incontinence continuea after the 
operatipn, aiid therp was sorpe doubt^ho>y |^r ^his^ ^epejjibd,eJ|On th^ dnbbiing ^hrouffh 
the urethra, or upon any smalt opiening remaining in the seat of the original fistula; 
therefofp,, we n^ay. consider, Ae resul|i of tills case M upce]:J^ip '. 

The tenth oase .(?0) re^lPiwjl to pe bperati^q,Qn/^ific«^*|the sepdifd operation was 
followed by permanent closure of .the fistula. In 2 cases out of the 13 related by Dt, 
' Bozeman, the injuries consisted of vesico-vaginal fistulse complifcaitod witji^m^t^ro-vaginal 
fijitnlse. Iti one of tives^ «toes*(tl') th^e ^tojnry was ^^- result of the o|>eration of litho- 
tomy through the vesico-vaginal septum ; and the apertures were p^rnsftD^Qtly .doted 



by two operations. In the BScond case (26), Dr. Bozbium'b best efforts and persever- 
ance were taxed to the utmost ; ten times did he attempt to close the openings nith- 
ont success, UtcerAtion of the parte folloned each attempt, and ultimately the unfor- 
tunate case was discharged, bopelese beyond lelTet 

The last of the 13 cases (2S\ Xo be specially noticed, was one in wbicb vesico- 
vaginal fistnla was complicated with a recto-vaginal aperture. Four operations were 
requisite to entirely and permanently aloee thjesc openuagp. 

Out of the 13 cases taken altogether, the various forma of fistulse were permanently 
closed in 9 cases, by one or more operations. Out of the 13, 1 (27) was unsuccessfdi 
from relapse, or ulceration ; 1 (28) died ; 1 (»1) is doubtful as to results ; and 1 (26) 
entirely failed to be relieved after ten operations. This failure, dependent on consa- 
cQtive attacks of oleeTation, we believe t^ have becai inite. beypml tb^ control of ;tr«afr 
m«nt. , , . . , . 

This Buminarj of the 13 case« is highly satisfactory. . Can suigery' atUin gropter 
anccess! When we reiia! tJie fruitless, hopeless eSorts. witnessed twenty years, ag9 in 
the operating theatre, to remedy these calamitous injuries, we feel that om. of the . 
greatest improvements in surgery has been achieved by the success of Dr, Bozeman'a 
operations. T^era is one dieorepaocy. . in Dr. Bozeman's pi^er ; or perhaps we read 
bim inaccurately ; apd we are bound to diayr his attention to what apfwars to ns aa 
error or, aa omission-^whicb, no dovbt, he will at some future period satisfa6toril|r 
explain. At page 6, I>r. Boxeman say^ ; 

" Several of the oasL-a 1 pxa tKne al>0"t to report ,[the italici are oars] ar« of apn^oall 
loterest; on«, perhaps, the most remarkable od reconl. Tbi^ was a ease of both.veaico- 
yaKinal and reoto-vaghiaHUtuIes, and from Its peoslj'aricies occasioned the inanguration of a new 
and sOcoeaBftil plan of treatment never before adopted, tliiit I am aware" of, and one to ba 
ngarded «l die gMatest praoti^wl ottlity. ■ The reeioal opeoiug was of enormous diraensions, 
iirvolring nearly titt 'irncd* of tbe vesioo-ragiaal sepilm, togettiM' iw^b balf's^'ln^ of 
the root of tbe ntedltBa^ and a Is^e part of the litrvm. aCeri^ The raat».VB(!f nal openiin^ 
vDiaited abont t^o H«d * half inqltes i»m tba asaiv was aes«eiat»d with a broad, bm, 
and unyielding band below }t, wbJch prevented &ny movement ojf tbe septlU4. ,. ■ •- • 
This nqyietdiog nature of tbe posterior septam ooj^fd not bs orerooine by^^y pl^,pf 
treatment," &o, ' . '. . ' 

Dr. Bozeman then proceeds to state, that t"be only i 
vagina at the vulva ; bnt it was necessary first to cut 
bowel by closing the recto-vaginal fistula. This was 
any attempt was made to obtrude tbe vagina. He the 
me to see what could be realized by the procedure abo 
vagina at the vnlva). The mode of performing this, hi 
caw w introduced in iU appropriate place,* Now we h( 
of this intcrcstliig case, and the particulars, of the opera 
tbe only one reported, of vcbico- vaginal fistnia complicat 
and of this case Dr. Bozembn writes — " I proceeded to oper 
in tbe tisaal manner;" and farther on he adds, "only tt 
and at anoCAfy" operation this wa; closed," ,T1iis case, tt 
description so j^irtially given of that in wbicb obtnrati 
snd we must therefore conclude that Dr. ipozeman h 
tile case referred to at p^e 6. ' 

In conclusion. Dr. Bozeman g 
ing to the various conditions of 
organs, We have so &r bbjecte 
we have Invariably applied to th 
a rule, the result of, injury, dep< 

Earts ; ,Jelay, malpractice, ignore 
irtb. As an exeeption, these a 
we b«ilieve tbey ire most fitrbori 
exception, -Uie^ lu'e more rarely 
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PART SECOND. 
Bibliograpliical fiecnlr. 



Akt. I. — A BUiory of I»fu»oria ; ineluding iht Dttmiditueti and Diatonutcev, BritttA 
and foreign. By Ahdriv Pritchard. Fonrtii Edition, enlarged and revised bj 
J.T. Akltdoe, I1I.B., B.An Lond.; W. ArobbR, Bed.; 3. Ralfs, M.R.CJ9.E.; And 
W, C. Williamson, &q., F.RJi. ' Illnstrated by Forty Plates.— Ztmrfon, 1861. 
pp. »«8. 

Tnis !ai^ work, jsat published, niiffht Wellbo cslled a cyclojtedia of microscopic 
oi^tiiHma, animal and veoietable, so nnifleroiiB and' so vari^ are the gronpe of created 
objects comprised in the ilf-definGd a^regatton of living beings here called " InfnGorta." 
Scientifically, in fact, Oie t«rm " Infusoria is so loose and vaned tn Its meaning, that it 
oaght to be rejected. For instance, in the work before, ns, it is made to comprehend 
truly vegetable forms, snch as the Deamidiaceae, a congeries of donbtful oi^nisms, here 
styled Fhytozoa ; all the lowest phases of animal life, represented by the Protozoa ; and 
along with these heterogeneous beings, the class of the Kotatoria, which in oi^anizatJon 
rank alongside the Crustacea. On the oootrafy, as Dt, Arlidge remarks (p. 190) in his 
elabonle "Qenoral History of Infusoria," several author* have used the term in so 
restricted a sense as to comprehend only the ciliated division of Protosoa. 

But before we can reject any term from science we must be able to replace it by 
fuiother, or others, more appropriate, and many terms' are to be tolerated as provisional. 
Among thoM of this class, that of " InfWria'' may be admitted, for the present ; or, at 
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Art. IL — Die BrandBtiftnngen in Affeeteit und GeisUs^tdrungen, ' Eh% Beitrag zfAr 

6fetiektlichen Medidtn. Von Dr. Willkrs Jxssen.— JTtW, I860, pp. 386. 
On the iTkcendiarism of the Insane^ &c Bjr Dr.' W. Jkssbn. 

This rolume is of too special a character t6 call fbr a lengthetie<i notice in ihh jour- 
nal, although It will be of t)articnlar interCjA to students of nii«dical jurisprudence, and 
to medical n»eh engaged in the treatment of the insane. 

The subject of ** pyromania" — the insane propensity fo destroy by fire— has nerer. 
in Dt, Jessen's opinion, received the attention it deserves. He according tm'dertakei 
its complete examination, and views it in relation to the mental cohditions round a<?com- 
panying it, and to its associatiop with' positive mental aberration. To illti^ate hi^ 
subject, he has collected from various (judrterfe' a considerable tinnfibef of instances of 
this destructive propensity, and has further added to the valne of hii* work by presenting 
an historical f^mm^'of th6 writings and obinions of other authors Who have written 
upon it. However, as ' is too ft-equently the case, German tnedical writers are HttU 
acquainted with what has been produced in other countries besides their own. Thii 
defect attaches to Dr: Jeesfen, who, in his preliminary notice of the literature of his sub- 
ject, quoteis 'none but Ger^ran authors; blit this' is a Atnall irtattfer, atid detWsicts littfe 
from the merit of the treatise, which, we rAhj add, is the? most complete contributioii 
to the etiology and psychology of pyromania in any language.' So far ais this countrj^ 
is concerned, we cannot, indeed, point to one satisfactory brochure on the subject; aft 
that we have published upon it being but mertj disjecta mlwn^ra in Transactions of 
s^xsiieties and in journals. ; .; ,> , • 



i' 



i^T, Ip. — : (>» the Theory of the Qphtialmoecope. By tcKQaGii; Rmvy, |4»IJf . Afl(»i«<anti. 
^urgiebn to the Glasgow l^ye InjSurmary, Pamphlet, pp* 66. JEig^ plates. 

« 

If pjrcamli^ution be a weed that all reviewers should unite, in .^^acUi^ti^ng .wherever 
it may be seen to sprout, it is nevertheless somewhat tantali;zibg t<3\nnd,ao au^^or sn^ 
incommunicative as^ tp )eave entirely to the coniect|ure of his rpadc^r^ ^^ objecta k^ pro- 
posed tp himself in the pul^^cation he offers themv I>f^ ^ajuay i# .•ao aparipg.pf wor^ 
that he dqes not tell us whetjber he li^s claim to the dis9qVei]7 of mw .princip)^ }^ th;e 
application of the ophthalmoscope, or new modes, of expotsi^on of tbemf or whether he 
merely compiles or abridges from German and French writers on the Theiory of the 
Ophthalmoscope. Nor clearly whether he aims at supplying the demands of those 
mathematically conversant with optics, or to instruct the understandings of novices in 
this science. It is ^ot, that hp fails to make aucti handsome acknowledgments of his 
ob^gatibns tp th^ waters just alluded tP,' ai^ tofT^cMm that h^ H^ studied \he\t Assays, 
but the greater portion of tiie book is veiled as to its drigin. 

In the midst of these enigmas it is so real a gratifici^tion to encounter, a book in out 
littigttt^e on the ophtWklriioscope fr6m theperh of a writer with a fofRdetijb acquaintance 
with optics to be competeilt fpr the task, that we fhihkly welconie it. We will endea- 
vour toi judge impartially of its chamt^r by comparing it chiefly with the treatise under 
the san^e tWe '(' Theori^ dfer A^ttspi^gef*), by HelmhoHa, theinv^ntor of the instn^- 
ment, who Vil! Ke admittfed'to be a propet, person to givc'an account of it 

We perceive; tiien, that he ishapes his course esserimlly upon the ti^ack observed by 
h\^ predecessor, ^obgh' he' bft hirely found litleWihg to the same, pofci of the compass! 
A% ain 'exposition to satisfy* the^ Expectation of geon;ieters, Helmholt^s app^ar»i6 t^s not 
6bIymor^ 'complete^ but t6 possess the i^dvatit^e, dear to liuch readers, of grieater sim- 
plicity. And even for a less informed class of rejaders his, we ^believe, t6 be the xmte 
iiitell]^^C,>s a* pbttibn of his article is written with especial reference to them. Dr. 
Rainy interpolate a chain of ^tica! propositioti^, such as Are disciissed iH every work 
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on the elemento of optics, and manifests some skill in compressing tbem iohi a small 
^lacs. SikIi a snmnaftry oannot be of nta to those vho are tsnuliar witfa such elements, 
and we hardly imagine that those who are not so viU be able to catch their import to 
anv amount from Etatements in s^ch embryonic folds. The eyes in his diagrams, he 
tells ns, "are represented as homogeneous bodies, possessed of a single condensing 
refracting surface, wkich is regarded as tLe t^tical equivalent of the varjonB surfaces in 
a real eye," alter the eiample, be subioina, ot Stellvag tod Carion, in bis 'Tbcorie dei 
Angenspi^el.' It may not be a sutBcient reason for cot acoeptiDg snggestiona from 
this treatne, that Eelioholf: affirms of it that tbe " imptovemeots vhicb Stallwsg von 
Carion has sought to introduce (into the said tbeory), I cannot acknowledge to be 
inch ;" but «e may rather doubt the proprietor of substitating this fundamental eye— 
which is plainly founded on tbe lenticubr simplification (scbema) for tbe compound 
organ proposed by Listing, and elsewberc eqiployed by Helmholtz himself in formnlii- 
ing certain optical properties of tbe human eye — becaoee the idea at the root of this 
'^IstitDtiAn finds here too little development for tbe higher order of students not previ- 
lously initiated into it, and does not seem to facilitate lie conveyance of instruction to 
otlhers. Not to object that our author begins bis essay by refereace to disgrams htxaei 
for this equivalent eye, without letting us know, until twenty pwes aiter, oi this mode 
of proceeding, and consequently gives some descriptions that dwell for some time on 
tbe mind of the reader as inaccurate. Again, any deviations from a standard type, if 
tJiought unavoidable, should be carefully detailed. As an instance of tbe absence of this 
precaution, we may cite tbe calcnlation of tbe size of the retinal image at page 22, 
which involves the assumption that the optical centre of tbe eye lies an inch from 
tiie pwticlum avreiim,B. measurement that exceeds tbe whole diameter of tbe humu 
eye ; yet the author confines himself to the remark, in a foot note, that " the proportion 
between the size of the eye and the distances, &c^ represented in these diagranis, is of 
course different from what it would really be in alniost any actual case." Tbis,does not 
state that the section of the eye is drawn to exceed the onginal, much less state how bi 
the opti<»l ceiftre is placed therein from the puttctutn. It is only by actually measw- 
ingthfs'distahtie hi tne'diagram, that we ascertain that it,lf not the r^al eye, jnatifies his 
estimate. There are pecniiaritjes of definition, too, that we have do predilection for, 
as we deem it irksome, and thercfbre undesirable, to load the brain witE novel coneep- 
th>nswheQ &millar ones mtefat suffice. 

gtill the essay is 'decided^ able, and comprehensive enough to embrace every optical 
principle ofhiterest to tlie'[)mctical ophtb^moecopist, and wilt repay a careful study; 
W«.areiiot aWKTe thiit there Exists in onr language any book on tbe subject which can 
kttdl'oompete with U in substantial merit. ■ 



AKtAY.—Cliiueal' tMtwM. . By Eobmt , Bhotuit Toiid,,M.D^ PJt.S, Aa. 4c 
Second Edition. JSdited. by Lionel. 8. Bsalx, MJB., F.E^a, &c— London. 18^1. 

k |wttif Tolnme of vet) nigh a tbonsaud ps|rei^ and ia a r^nbli- 
axiom leotnr^ which were giyen to tbe pnUic in ISM, Ififii. W 
9 introduction, consisting of the aotfaor's valuable remarks on 
and Ho^^ Study," and hi* observationk fun the " Trtataent of 
b originally appeared aa prefaces to, his volumes 'On UnwryBis- 
in Acute Diseasea.' But jn addition to the above maUer, the 
t any single crumb of his pracept^r's, teaching should be lost. b« 
shaptni;^ hitherto unpubll^ed, "On tbe Uode of Taking Case*," 
ia of Disease ;" subjoining the dedications whish belonged to th* 



Todd's series of clinical lectnres, hero associated nnder one cover, 
saed at the time of their issue* It remains for us only b> allods 
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to the two lectures on case-taking and on the diagnosis of disease, which are pow sub- 
mitted to us for tie first time. TJie first of these, containing homely advice, which 
cannot fail to be acceptable and wholesome to the junior student, bears strongly on the 
necessity of making clinical investigation the grand "atW and result of all his work. 
The latter lecture is of much greater general scope and importance, and, like all the 
author's systematic works, is eminently suggestive and practical : equally with them it 
exhibits the writer as the energetic, enthusiastic teacher,. and the skilful diagnoser, ever 
resting pathological conclusions on a physiological basis. This lecture, beside? othejr 
matter, contains a brief notice of several instructive cases, adduced for the purpose of 
illustrating the importance of diagnosis, and is one of which the careful perusal woul^ 
prove of peculiar help to those studying disease among hospital out-patients. 

Dr. Be^le has done the profession good service in superintending this second edition, 
rendering it the more useful by the list of cases which -is found at the begtiining, and by 
the completeness of the index which closes it We are, hdwever, at a loss to understand 
"Ji^hy he has disturbed the order in which the lectures were delivered, giving precedence 
to those which the author wrote last. Surely the peculiar circumstances connected with 
the modifications in Dr, Todd^s mode of practice, so evident in comparing different parts 
of his lectures, would, as a matter of histoi^y, and as a more &ithful exponent of the 
modelling of his opinions, the rather have left the stones just as they were originally laid. 



Abt. v.— 7%tf Principles of PhysioU^y itpplied to the Preservation of HfaUky and to 
the Im^ronement of Physical and Meniai JSducation, By Avdrbw Combv, MJD., 
&C. Fifteeath Edition. Edited by James Coxb, M.D., r.R.C.P.E. 1860. 

TuiBr edition of a work bo unassuming and yet bo remarkably .adapted 'to the require- 
ment&of the public as to have reached the enormous sale of 36,000 copies printed in 
Edinburgh, whilst it is conjecture that no less than 100,000 copies printed in Ameripa 
have found purchasers, appears to be quite on a level with the prec^t staite^oilr phy- 
siological and chemical knowledge so &r as it can be applied to hygiene ^nd to popular 
And social purposes. The additions and necessary connections apparent in the present 
Toliitne, supplied by the editor (who, it may be-mentioned, also edited the fourteenth edi- 
tion of 1852), are amply and felicitonsly introduced, and render the work easy an4 
.pleasant reading even to the scientific practitioner, as well as instructive to educators, 
trainers, and noanagers of children, and to those whose dut^s include the general personal 
superintendence of masses of men. Tho^ also who are entrnsled with- the dispositiori 
and arrangement of hhman dwellings, Victories, schools, hospitals, prisons; barracks, ^hipi, 
^., ought to be thoroughly con vm-sant with thi5 principles adv^oeeited ' in it 
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Aiia*^ YL-^A Manual ijf M»merUtiry, Ch^mittryj Theoretical and Pra^ti^L By Q. 
FowNBs, P.RS* Eighth' Edition, revised and corrected by H* Bbjiciib Jonbs, M,D^ 
FJft.S.»and A..W*Ho»Fii4KN»F.R.S.— Zo/w?<?n,I861« pp.771 

This oomprehontiveand- highly condensed epitome of ehemieal {science lis so well known 
to all who are likely to be readers of this review, and' \» so deservedly in request by all 
students of medicine, that any demonstration of itis character and composition woiild 
here be superfluous. The new edition {allowing so closely on its predecessor is ehieflt 
TemarkaUe for the appendix, in which the editors have given t^ the substance of Gerhardt s 
vi.ews on chemical notation whidiare daily gaining ground;' and Hkewise a synoptical 
classification of the more important groups of chemical substances founded on the new 
aystem." The editors regret that the time has not yet arrived for adopUi^ the system 
in the text of the book« There are one or two observations which we shiall make on this 
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volume in an article wtich we hope to be able ere long to present to our readers od 
receut chemical textbooks, and on existing methods of teaching chemistry. 



Art. VII. — Transaction of the I^ndemiological Society, 

Vol.1. Parti. 

The literary labours of the Epidemiological Society since its creation, in 1850, have 
hitherto been known to the profession only tbrouffh the periodicals of the day, and of 
late through tlie pages, of the * Sanitary Review.* Now, for the first time, has the Society 
yentured a craft of its own, well manned and worthy of every prosperous breeze. 

This first part of VoL I. commences with a short but pertinent preface, bearrng the 
well-known initials of the President, Dr. B. G. Babington; and this is followed by an 
address in his name and that of the secretar}^, Dr. Mp William, whose experience in all 
matters connected with epidemic disease or sanitary pleasures is so well known. , 

In the address which was delivered at the commencement of the session ;i859-60,we 
find mention of all the papers read before the Society in 1858, and, in addition td other 
matter, a pithy digest of the reports of the various accounts of yellow fever, diphtheria, 
cholera, small-pox, «kc., which have latterly prevailed in different parts of the globe. 
Any recapitulation, or even summary of these, we are precluded by want of space from 
giving; but there are one or two facts of interest which strike one on reading them, for 
which we will* find room. For example, we learn that the Australian colonies ha^e 
hitherto enjoyed immunity fk>m endemic and epidemic diseases, those cases of scarlet 
i^ver and measles which have occurred having been imported. In 1859, however, 
diphtheria bl-oke out in Van Diemen's Land and in New Sonth Wales : and, as the 
salubrity of the climate renders the country quite unfavourable to the production of 
endemic disease or the propagation of infection, it is a matter (as is stated in the addreia) 
of the highest moment and interest to study the origin and progress of diphtheria or other 
epidemic diseases which n>ay arise in those parts. Again, with regard to small-pox, we 
learn tliat the comparative immunity of our sailors and soldiers from this disease whilst 
mixing so freely, as they necessarily do, with the Chinese, from whom, owing to th^ 
system of inr>cuJatiany it is never absent, is due to the caution of the proper authorities, 
which, in addition to other instances of great forethought, required re-vaccination to be 
)>erformcd on each. of our men who did not show satisfactory proof of infantile vaccinsr 
tion. 

The ^dress concludes with allusion to the tul^Qct of Quarantine, aad to the two 
papers read before the Society by Dr. Milroy-^iz. (\)y a preiiminary Report trom, a 
.Conunittee appointed by the National ^ssociatioa last year at Liverpool ; and (2) an 
Account of the International Quarantine Conferejooe held at Paris in 1851. We are 
glad to be able to hold out a promise to our readers of an early article in this Review 
on the subject of Quarantine. 

Following the presidential address is a selection, made by an appointed committee, 
from the papers read at the monthly meetings of the session 1859-60. First according 
to date, is a speculative oommunioation by Dr. B. W. Richardson *• On the TTieory w 
Zymosis " a theory which (according to the author), if true, extends the verbal list of 
epidemic disorders, whilst St reduces such disorders to a few anities. Dr. RichaitisoD 
graphically states the various views that from tifne to time have been held regarding 
ZTinosis' or ferment, n process which has been considered as the origin of ^idemic 
(nseancs, and lor the most part looked upon as a vital one. Those who have been in oppo- 
sition have opposed the zymosis idea altogether, no evidence satisfactory to them having 
been adduced to indicate the presence of a ceO or other mark of organic growth in tbe 
poisons of zynootic diseases; I^th sides ar^e from aamlogy alone^ and the difficnlties 
on both sides are, ui Dr. Richardson's opinion, explained by the snpposition— 

^^ That in tbe propagstlon of all oommnnicabkl diseases, there is a step in the proea« 
whioh ooDsists in the derelopment of an albaminoos matter having th6 power of exdtiDC 
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cbwnioal ohaog^s^ or i^jipodifl, in ,the organism,; and that tb^re 1^ a aecood prooess, oonsiBtlag 
of a modification in.^be ammal chemistry — ^i^e,^ Jn.the forjuation of new and inorganic 
poisons, np(m the presence of which the symptoms depend.*^ 

, Thus, it is assttined, the Cobra secretes an organic poison, and when the victim dies io 
an hour or le$8 from its l>ite, one pannot suppose that it is from the multiplication or 
reproduction pf the poison ia bis body ; it tftther is bemuse the poison j^ts up new 
phemical changes and a series of simple poisonous chemical inorganic compounds. 
After death the blopd of. those who have ciied in this w^ is found unusually alkaline, 
and the alkali hai been met with in a yplatile form^. Now, the volatile all^ali, if #o 
giv^n as to destroy lifq, produces the symptonas and post-njortem appearances of poisoft- 
'^^Z ty the Cobra. Again, in the case of yellow fever, thp blood after deatli is said to 
^mit ammonia,, and in this dise^e the symptpms, even the yellowness of the skin, ace 
just such as are produced in animals subject to small doses of the alkalies. In both 
Ihese cases the poisons, introduced from without do not kill by a continuance of the 
organic fprce, but. bv exciting new chemical change^ iucompatible witl^ the mMbural 
chemistry of the body. ,,.; ..[^ 

The; author Ipoks upon the above-mentioned view of zymosis as explaining why 
directly conamunic^ble diseases resemble other diseases npt so conamunicable, and als9 
why so sm^all a portion of virus produces sy^lptQ^ls, Xt, moreover, Judicatesi that 
diseases caused by absorption and c^xternal poisons are allied to those produced by 
changes occurring in the body apart from external poisonous agency; thus acute 
rheumatism is due to the presence of a poison generated in the bloo3, and really is a 

fenuine zymotic disease, although it is not so considered because it cannot be excited 
^ ii|oculation in a healthy. body. Tetanus, again, belongs tp this cIj^s of zymotic 
diseases, according to the author, as being produced by an alkaloid poison apalogous to 
strychnia, developed in the woimd as a result of de9ompositi.on. 

l)r. Richardson concludes by suggesting that this chemical view of zymosis is of the 
hlgliest vahie^ as " leading to the direct taeanat by which the zymotic may be studied 
and experimentally definSf,*' and to the causes, symptomb, and methods of meeting 
such diseases. 

The second article in the 'Transactions' consists of a statement of the committee 
ap|>ointed to collect information, and report upon the recent epidemic of diphtheria. For 
this purpose the committee issued above two hundred circulars to all. the members of 
the Society, and also to the entire profession by means of the perfodicals, offering cer- 
tain suggestions as to matter and form of the required answers, so as to insure 
uniformity. Although, however, the profession was appealed to so emphatically, from 
some cause or other only twenty-two replies, including but thirteen specific reports, 
wbr^ sent in. This tpibrmation was, of conrs^, too small to sdrve as a basis hi any 
complete history of the disease; The oommitteo gave an. interesting and valuable 
anaJvsis of the report^ and cprresponde^nce,^ which we have no space for quoting. 

The third article in the * Transactions' cannot fail, a§ coming from the pen ot such an 
authority ^ l)r. Qavin Milroy, to be of the utmost practical value. It i^ entitled, 
** Suggestions' for tJtilfting the Statistics of Disease' among the Poor," and when we 
reflect to ^what an extent facts in medical science abound, wTjether public or private prac- 
tice be considered, and that, except in few instances, comparatively rare atten^pts at 
^toriujg thena up for inferpnce and deduction are made ^ we cannot but accord unquali- 
fied thanks, on public grounds, to any one who, like Dr. Milroy, comes befpre us with 
^^nph a project as the one contained in his paper* In this cpmmunication we have a 
plan drawn up by which a vast range of facts rnay be brought to light, classified^ and 
utilized in the broadest way for the public benefit 

Dr. Milroy premises that in Kngland and Wales we have no less than a million of 
poor people in the receipt of pauper relief^ j^nd perhaps, in addition, another million 
who, though receiving pauper relief, are under the care of (about 3000) parochial medi- 
cal officers. Each case of illness must ait present be of hecessity duly registered, and 
Dr. Milroy clearly shows what a quantity of matorial, unattainable by any other 
machinery, exists, whieh might (by giving intofmation as. to the tariietlea and modifica« 
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tion8 of dtsease produced by tarying circnmBtaneeB) be rendered atMable in determine 
mg the catisation, progress, and modep of cure of those diseases which especially abound 
among the poor, and which are tnown to be preventable to a great degree by hygienic 
means. Complete registration of all the numerous cases of sickness and deaths before 
alkided to, existing, but only nieeting the eye of tbe gnarfikns, Dr. Milroy proceed^ to 
suggest that tbese should be systematically utilized in tbe same way as the statistics in 
the army and navy have of late years been made useful; and that a medical officer 
Aonld be appointed and attached to the Poor-law Board whose difty it should be t6 
examine tbe nuinerous documents fUrnished by the parochial office, and embody their 
facts and conclusions. This medical officer would also be of infinite service to the cause 
of public hy^ene by making known the results^ arrived at, by helping to guide local 
boards in their various sanitary plans, and in their regulation of workhouses ; by assist- 
ing the poor-law inspectors, and by backing up the parochial medical officers in theit 
various recommendations to guardians. In speaking of Bri Miboy's suggestions, those 
upon the same subject made by Miss Louisa Twining to the Social Science Association,* 
September, 1^60, and by Miss Nightingale at the Statistical Congress, at once sugg^ 
themselves. 

The * Transactions' conclude by a valuable paper on the * Topo^pby and Diseases 
k)f the Gold Coast,' by R. Clarke, Es<j., late surgeon to the natives, m wbich many 
valuable and curious details are to be found regarding the natural history of tbe loca- 
lity, and the manners, modes of life, and diseases of the. people. . 



Art.' VIII. — Sow to Work with the Microscope, A Course of Lectures on the Prac- 
tical Use of the Instrument and Microscopical Manipulation. By Lionel L. 
Bbalk, M.B., F.RJS., &c. Illustrated Edition.—lBBl. pp. 124. 

This volume, of the same siee as the previous edition which we ftivourably noticed irt 
a former nupaber,f is so fi^r superior to it that it possesses ^< nm^erous explanatory illus- 
trations," which were wanting, and which we before recommended as necessskry to givt 
the work tkait comf^ete practical value of which it Wias capable.' Foi:' efficient wor^ng 
in the clinical wards and out-patient room, and for the proper study of histology, phy- 
siologioal and pathological, this little volume, appears all-sufficidnt a^ an instructor, llie 
illastrationa consist of thirty^two plates and one hundred and fifty figures, . 



AsT. IX-^rOn Oou4: its JJistory, it0 Causes, audits Curei By W..GAiRDNSRy MJX 

Fourth Edition.— -Zoiw?on. ]^» 430. 

The former eilitlons of this work are well known to the profession as otfei^ing the retia- 
ble results of. experience, judiciously arranged and presented, by one who has seen rais^ny 
years of pra!ctice, in a pleasaht, intclligf^le^ and scholarly Ui^ner. ' llie new editiob 
places before us fresli mattel*, and is otherwise recommended as cbntainingsuch notetfof 
I)r. Braun (the well-knowtt physician at Wiesbaden), who tranfeiatfed Dr. Gairdner's 
work into Gentian, as' set forth his views of the nature of gout.' We naturally were 
anxious to see how far the authof fell in with the opinions of Dr. Garrod, as to the part 
played by uric acid in the causation of gOut. The Influence of this add \ti the blood; 
as the sole and sviffldi^nt baiise of 'gout; adfocaied by Dr. Garrod, is denied in totd bjr 
Dr. Gairdner, and as a consequence the latter repudiates the expression '♦uric-acid dla* 
thesis," With regard to the use o^ lithia in gout^ a remedy highly .recottmended of 
late, Dr. GMi'dner assetts that as yet he iias ** not discdvered its superiority.*^ It is mani- 
fest, however, that, hitherto, too short a time has elapsed since Its introduction, and 
it has been too insufficiently tried by medical men to warrant aiy positive or final con- 
clusions of one kind or another. ... 

t See BeView/Aa 4a 
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%e8|)eGtirs of the cottroaratire *diss 4^ albrfim^itd noatral m)l» in removing the 
arie acid from the urine, Dr. Okinteer is- very stniraous ae vegaHs tbe cJiiiniB M tbe 
iMtM-. He states tluU hehaa ntveraeieii'thBsricaold dlufpew, 6r«v«»'*iii3D7 nmrked 
i»gtee diminish," npder tb^forater; kut be bae *' Men it vMiisk addev dte ififluence <rf 
lb» D«ntral mIib (the pbAs^ates, tartnttOB, attd ckmties of potflifa and loda), when it 
htd resieted aH cJaange from the emplovmeht of oarbonwe*." Not in bd^ way pretend- 
ii^ to pVB h*T« ao anaiysit of this book, iith the fomiw edittoBs< of whicb onr reade« 
are BO familiar, we OawtoD cVese thia b^ef notics without r«calliiig their, attention to l^e 
valuable gectiooB coataioiog remarks «rt the too fregaant abiiM of tiohshicnm (ae tothe 
^antitiee adminiatared) ;' and also to tb« obeervatioDsoa so-«dtled metaataua and meta- 
atatic gout. 

Ant. X — JTn* €(demal Jfedieal JoartiaU. ' 

Wb receive and ^rreettbe evidence ^fiaweased activity Mnoag OQr srofemional breidiren 
u)fer-off parts irith dq liltla pleasmre, and r^jiHce«t every opportunity ol 
j^upatby with the eanie^t !abo|irs of those nho at ao great i^ distance. m 
^d hpiiCBtJy in t|)e pajne eaaee as oiirseWw The first nufnbeis of ui 
medical jopr^la from Aladrai apd fMom. Jamaica have reached UB> 
lai;g;eBt, a goodly voluuie ot two hundred and forty-four octAvo pages. 
Quarterly JoLQ^nal of Uedical Science in all its Branches,' enitraciBg 
Kviews, aeWted.oat^ and medic^; ipteUigeqce. It Be^ma l^at EO>ne years ago, 
^adraB {>ogsewed its 'Quarterly Jdedtcal Jaumal,' hut this iqr gome reason -or other 
only lasted for a period of Eeven years ; psinca the breaking up of that journal Madras 
h4s been, left withoi^ *o orac]e, whilst the. other two Presidencies have been d^ 
represented in medical .jonrnaliam by. the ' TraoBactioos of. the Medic^ Physical 
Society of Bombay,', the ' Indian Anpale of Medical Sciepqe,' and the -'Indian Lancet' 
With r^ard to the future Madras jpurnid, we are inforqied that arrap^cementa han; 
been made for the publiuity of tho-.elabor^te.Kepqrta which SJe anjbmitted by com- 
missioned medical oificcra fof the isforni»tiDn of the .head4 jof their departments, in 
the Presidency. In the pceaent number, ve notice an in^testiqg fiifltoricp-medical 
Narratjve of the 1st Madras FuBil^ere dnrin^ the year 1857-8,. by .Dx- Arthur;- alao 
one by Mr- Waring, on some of the merticinar plants, of JndWfin -which we aom* 
lueiol insti'uctgoDs to those who may ^ave.to Rtvdy the uses of patJieherba. Of th|e 
commnni cation by Mr. P. Day, on the Cochin, a notice was, gjien in our last number, 
In the QiUfi^llancoii^ .department . the following c»s«b are. r^l^ed: — 1, Ainpqta- 
tion~ of an Osteo-sarcomatooa TnD)pUT of , tb^ Jaw. -2. Cuv^ of Ovariotomy, bj 
a native surgeon. 8. Cslse of Chylous Urine, 4, Case of Traumatic Tetanus. 5. 
Removal of Elephantiasis Scroti. Altogether this initiatory number promises well, 
saving in the matter of the plates, whiehwa- agiy inartistic representations of an ngly 
sabject, and we have no doubt that considering to what ext«nt recent events mUBt have 
multiplied both medical jeaders and^H'it^ ^m^l^out India, there is ample room for, 
and indeed need of^ sach a journal. 

The other new journal alluded to, cominff fi;om the. reinote west, is published under 
the title of the ' Jamuca Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Science, and Arts,' It is hoped 
that this production may be less ephetneral than the ' Jamaica Physical Jonmal,' which 
cloeed its career almost twenty-five years ago. It contains the following articles on 
medicine ; — 1. On the Tubercular and A^^^tbetic Leprosy of Jamaica, by Dr. Fiddes. 
2. On the Fesere of Spanish Town, by Dr. tlilllippo. 3. On a case of Ascites in which 
acure.ibllftwed spontaneous jupture of the abdomina). pari^tea, 4. On the Phases which 
Fever soilietimea ^ssumea,' by I)r. Altraan, Caroner. We also find two original articles, 
on the Detection of Pbison in tie Hupjap Body', and a short one on the Natural History 
of Jamaica. Morebver, there is prefixed a' Preface by the editor; ili which, referring t« 
the difiiculty which eiiats in Be<;uring .a rfifplar, .influi of medical men into the island, 
he alludes to a project which baa been started m some onafters for the complete educa- 
tion in the Island bf mgdlc^ practttibners, at' the public expense. 'Tlta is held to be 
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most nntenable, bo* io Keo of tbift plan the editot aiMyitt thii jo^n^ men in the island 
nright be indueed ta #fl(kt»ace the yndemoia^ if -{MaUie eKhibitione foe a pmod of ibi^ 
yean were ertabliiihiod» dmriag the ni»t> jeac of which time the ezbibiticMien might a«t 
■a dreeseniy •Moet irhich the^r might study the elemento of their profewion, and then, 
after cempetitire enMnination, m eent to fingland to finish their education. On their 
return, they might be expeotod to reside in the Doblio hospital as assistant^hoose-siu^ 
ceons for a year on a moderate, salaary. How tar such a scheme is Caasible must no 
doubt depend upon tbe political condition of the island, and oa the attitude of the 
local governments towards scientific consideralione. We shall, be glad in the Fathsi^ 
land to welcome any future Jamaica medical eihibitiuns ^t may find their waf 
hither. 
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Art XI. — The Medical Voeabmlar^; eomptUm^ aconcUe JBspUtnatum of the Temu 
used in Medicine and its aceeeeory iSciencee, By B. Fowlxr, M.D^ District 
Medical (Mceref the East of Londdn.-^ikMMf^. pp. 364. 

That a handy #ork, moch cheaper than the (elaborate * Bxpo^itbry Lexicon ' by Dt. 
Mayne, and true to Ifee above title, would be serviceable and popular there can be* no 
doubt We are, howcr^i*, sorry to say tbat a review of parts bf Dr. Fowlei^s woA 
has proved disappointiVi^. It contains at ontse too Httle and too much, and some por- 
tions of what ft does c6titain appear quesrtionaWe. Searching bap^bazard in different 
parts for words Which (cotisidcring that ^he wotk T^tofesses, ** as fts chief aini," to supply 
a noraendattire of ^Natural History and Natunll Philosophy) itiight have been expected, 
liie following, among others, were found to b^ absent: ** actinia,'" *• artesian," " chara," 
•* choke-damp," * daguerreotype," " effttivalent," ** ecchinococci," " oldium," •*pennici- 
lium," " Bpiculutn." ** vorticelli," " valfisneria.* • Again, why, in a scientific vocabulary, 
should such woixw as tbe following be inserted : "accent," "accompaniment,** "acces- 
sory," ** application,"' "abstemious,^' "actual," "iromatic," "sign," •* scaly," "wound,^ 
d^c, tbe ordinary nntechnical meaning of which is given ? They appear to us perfectly 
out of place. W.e should like alao to see some giiide as to tbe qimntities of certain 
liyllables which are often very ill-used, such as abdomen, coronkry, sarcina, plethora, ^c; 
and the Tolume would be more useful if, iii reference to certain objects^ an explanation 
was furnished to the novice of the origin of their nameft, as, for example, " Lieberkuhn^ 
''Woolflan bodies," "Wormian bodies." We think, also, that in certain instances the 
e^ivation of names given is questionable, as when "chemojdy" is said to be derived 
from x^l*^* instead of from x^juwi. > 

In any future edition we trust the Qreek derivations may be rendered in Uie original 
diaracfei^ sis less embarrassing an<^ much pleasanter to the eye. 
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PART THIRD. 
<B)riginat (tTamtnnnicaiions. 
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Art. t. 

Clinical Researchee inta Morbid Piginentaryi Changes in the Complexion, Bt Thomas 
IiAycocK, H.l).» Ac, J^rofessor of the Practice of Medicine an4 of Clinical Medicine, 
and Lecturer on Medical Psychology anj Mental Diseases in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

(CoiicUd$d fnMi tmr Ian.) 

Melasma as a Ntufi^^ — The symmpt^ical depoeit of pigment, and the occurrence 
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ef lencopat^ift'wit^oat any knowB local dkeas^ of titednn, both aedm ta point to an 
iD^tienee exevcbed by the nervooft gjstem on the pigmcnta^n of the akiii, mdepeiid- 
«iitly of the afflux or refiox of blood in.th6 ctitaneoos capillaries) at m eauotional paUor 
or blttshing. We hare now to inqciireiirliether anek pathological iaflQenco can be 
^enumstrated* ; 

It ia welWlcnowii thait certain r^tilet (as the ^Muneloon and f^og) chai»ge colour under 
ibe influence of emotions. In anr interesting paper commtinicated to the Eojal Societf^ 
Jane, 1857, hy Mr. Li8ter,*^it is febown, by experimental proo( thai tlie changes M>f 
colour observeii in the skin of the fr6g under varying ciroomstances, snob as wouid 
excite aetirity of the nervous ^stenn, are due, iir^sct, to the influenee of the nerves dis- 
tributed to the skin. Ilie pigment is seen in branched cells, as minute ^rk grannie 
suspended in a colonrless fluid, in which they appear > to move freely. When the skin 
diitie animal is very pale, the pigment is accumulated in t^e centre of tho cells; other- 
wise it is diiused through the celk and their bmnobea or dbets. This aconnaulation is 
a morbid process, and occurs at ^the <iea^ of the iMinal.' As the monrements^of the 
pigmenl'granules itre evidoBtly under the control of tbe nervous' t^ttem^ Yon Wittich, 
ef K5nig8berg,f made experimental iresearehes to determine the mode «^ connexion, and 
eame to tho conohuion that in this ren^ect the oataneous pigmentary system of the itog 
was circumstanbed like the heart or inteslinest Mr. Uster, taking up tbe subject al this 
point, deduced frooa his researches ^^that tbe»«erebvo-spiaal axis is Aieiyv ^^ ^^ exclu- 
sively, oonoetned in*regulating the functions of the pigvneot cells^'? But the circulation 
of the blood* through the vessels independently of the nervous system also i)dfluences the 
pigmentary changes. Then, again, the calorific tays act directly upon ihb o^b also; 
thus Professor Ooodsir held Ure side of a Hving chameleon^ daring broad daylight, 
before a dull red fire for a short time, and it became mucb; darker on that side, while 
elsewhere the skin retained its fanner pale green colonr. So that there are, at least, 
three sources of pigmentary change : the nervous, vascular, and physical; the vascular 
includes the direct influence of the blood in the capHlariesy the physical those of light 
•and heat, and perhaps otiier dynamical excitants. 

The nervooa forms of pigmentaty change are of two kinds ; tbose doe to centric cere- 
bre-gpin^ influence (the emotional), and those due to the peripheral influence of tbe 
sympathetie without consciousness, as the ffie/A^ma which aecoin^anies pr^nancy. I 
ivill give iMnstrations of both these forms dratwn from the recorded experience of others* 

Casb Ylli*^ GettercLi mekumtt from terror ; anamdu; di$c9loratkm permanent, — A 
woman was condemned to death by a Parisian mob during the first French revolution 
lor using scmie benevolent expressiotts respecting the king. The ^ lantern " (the mob 
instrument of execution) was let down be^re her at the hioment she was menstruating: 
menstruation immediately ceased* Her execution was deferred, and soon afler (iii a few 
days) her skin became as black as that of a moderate^ black negro. The tint was 
deeper on the neck and shoulders than on the 6bce; on the face and diest the tint was 
the same; it was less deep on the abdomen and legs« The limb» were marbled with 
white spots, wbids probably indicated the situation of some previous eruption. The 
joints of the €ngers were blacker than other parts ; the soles, palms, and, £bkis of skin in 
the inguinal legion paler» She became ^ languishing *'.(*n»H^ic), subjeet to beating in 
the bead, witb sense of oppression and general iineasiness.r. She did in 1819, aged 
seventy-five, more than thirty years after the shock, the skin remaining ihirk untM 
death. The post-mortem examination revealed old cardiac lesions, apparently rhen^ 
maticj 

Leucopaihia will, bow ever, result fromdepressiDg emotions. I do not refer so much 
to the chaises which are said to take place m Uie skin of ihe negro from mental causes 
(which have not been carefully observed, I believe) as ^ose more well authenticated 
instances in whiob the dark hair of Europeans and others has become suddenly grey. 
An interesting and authentic example of this kind of kucopatiria has been recorded 
■klely. . -H 

* On the Catueoiis Pl|rm«nt«rT Sjstem of the Frog, Jbe^ See, 

t Uiiel^r> Archly^ 18$IL 

X iL^MiKn : Noav^au Jourtud de Itfededno. Ka^, 1819. 



Casb VIIL-^*-<Si#rfcfe» ^hitmmg (sf ike hair from tem>r, — ^A cortespondent of the 
^ Medieal limes and Oaeette ^ having asked hr amtfaentic instances of kair becomhig 
grej within the apaee of one ifight, Mr* D. P. Parry^ StdflT-Sargeon at Aldershott, writes 
the feUowing tery remarkable adcoani of a case of which he says he made memoranda 
shortly after the occurrence: **0n February 19th, 1868, the column under General 
Franks, in the aonith of Oiide, was engaged wiUi a rebel force at the valli^o of Chamda, 
and several ]pris(nier8 were taken ; one of them, a. S^x>y of the Bengal Army, was 
bronght before the authorities for examinatidi^ and I heii^preseat had an op|)ortunity 
of watering from tJse oommenoemeat iht fact I am about to record. Digested of his 
nniform, and' stripped completely naked, he waa surrounded by the soldiers, and then 
first lapparei^tly became alive to the dangers of his position; he trombledvdoleidJy, 
intense horrot* and despair were depleted in his countenance, and although he answered 
the questions addressed to him, he seemed almoat stapled with iiear; while actually 
under ^bservaticMi^ Within tlie spaee of half anoh6ur, his hair became grey <m every por- 
tion of his head, it having been mhen £rst aeeA by us the glossy jet. black of the Ben- 
galee, aged about twenty*ibuc The attention of the bystanders was &rst attracted hy 
the sei^^eant, wikose pnsotver he was, exclaiming ^ H^^is turning grey,* and I with fieveral 
other persona waitched its progress* Gradually but decidedly the chiinge went on, aad 
a uniform greyish colour was comt)let6d within the period above named?^ 

Many attempts have been made .to explain this curious phenomenon:; the tnost coo^ 
mon hypothesis is th^t of Yauqueliii, that a bleaching aoid is poured out, which bleaches 
the hair. Biut this is not tenable ; not only has no aeid been founds but tK> known acid 
is competent to produce the effect It is £»* more probable that the Uvinp hair, like the 
pigment-cell of the 'fret's skin, is so constituted that the pigment-granules can move and 
be ooneentrated under certain vital conidkions. These of course will oease with the 
removal of the hair from the body, and the microtc<^c and other phenomena will he 
thereby morli&d. That the pigpnentroells of the human skin are influenced by changes 
in the capillaries and nervous system, auch as influence the pigmentary system of the 
skin of the frog, is probable from various facts, son^e of which will be shortly adduced. 
I will only mention here tiie observation mi^e by M. Billard in the case of cutaneous 
cyanopatkia teci^ded by him. A young girl had her forehead, face, neek, chesty and 
abdomen discolored of various shades of hlue : but the intensity of tint increased or 
dimitnshed aooording as the integumentary eiroulation was excited or retarded; for 
example, when questions were put to her calculated to excite emotional feelings, she 
blushed blue instead of red The changes in tint were a» sudden as those! df the cha- 
meleoD.^ 

The aetion of the cutaneous capillaries, independently of the nervous system, influ- 
ences the coleur of the frog^s akin, aec<»'ding to Mr. Lister*e fesearchea; but the extent 
to which they may be influenced by the nervous system, and those chAnffes in the latter 
be reflected: in the colour of the skin, is .not fully uadei^stood. That this influence will 
extend beyond tbe fince and neck iu enotibnal statdaE oould be shown by mimerous facts. 
The following is am interesting illustration. . I had engaged an artist in Edinbuigh (Mf. 
N. Stewart) to delineate aoeurately from the life the eolonr, form, aaid distribution of 
certain rascolai^ nevi aud smiUl varicose vesstls scatt^ed in groups over tlie thorax and 
epigastric region of a patient.'' The process wm somewhat tedious, and the patietvt 
dosed a I little from time to time. This soninolency interfered, however, with the acco- 
raey of the drawii^ as to col6nr, for Mr. Stewart found that, if his roused the patient 
from his doee, the colour of the nsdid and varicose vessels became br^htec; .while, oa 
the other hand, as he became dozy again, the tints befcame duller. This observation » 
in accordance with nuany analogous &eta that might be stated; it suffici^tly demon- 
strates the close- connexion between the eerebro-spinal atis and the vascular system of 
the skin, and the mode in which it ,may modify cutaneous excretion «nd cojoration, and 
the nutrition and colour of the ^ntaineous Appendages through the caplillaries. 

There are iki(»e chroni^^ forms of bhatige in eolours of this kind in: which the connex- 
ion between the nervous system and pigmentary change is not so obvious, but it is mA 

* ^Lorsfiie, par exempli, on jd^eaaidt k la maladit des qneiBtfiM ptotms AT^btSvoir, sa figure bleaiasait aa Hm 
de roagir. (76tait absolmnent fap^Mnltion «ixb!td dm Mumcw on eaimleon."— Ardr. f>en. da Med^ torn. xxvi. p. 4fi& 
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leM cartak than in ibke pi«c^diiig«<< Of this dfdk*4&Te.rtIiom idciMsdani'ii^dii the exdes*' 
^ye use or aecline in fonctional aotvvity df Uiie BervcwMi system^ 

* Tke coloured liairs on the body of Sarc^peaiis beoomft vhke- with age. In old negioM 
the hair hotioiily becomes gnzEled^ but the bladk tint ^f the ekin chaii|ciB to a pi^ 06 
iktij yellow. The n^o is most perfect in colour whea at the prime of iife-«-i«.^abo4d; 
the agt$ of thifty. Iti Ean^eaae greynees of the hair lof itha head is oae^of tiie marks of 
spproachiDff ag^, bat the hoary head is t^ necessarily coiucideat* witk a deolpae in the 
pcfW^fs of tie nervous system^ and of the body in geaerali it is tomethaesthe sBqn^ 
<^ anxiety 0^ of a lerer, or other exhausting illness; ^ Too mnck care will turn a yoang 
m^ gi^y*" In these instkinces the change is due probably to the: same, clsfss of changes 
in the nertdus system as ihe sudden whitening nnder intense emotion, but • taking p)iioe 
Tery slowly. And there is a diathetic fond of da»ilie« {as in case II.)v in which the 
hair remaining ihidc apon the head becomes very white even at a very^ewly 1^* This 
is by no means nnoommioii ki pep^ados constitutionally predisposed 4ot gooity affeetiona^ 
ind when it occurs in connexion with other characteristics, coastitotes one of the besi 
diaghestic <»ark& of the^ goaty diathesis. In i^«tuM& of this kind with dark eompkxioas^ 
it is not usisommon to ind one lock prematurely; grey ^ I know one or two iastaaces in 
which thi^ together wHh a preditoosition to g2uty affections oc rheomatic gout, is 
l»reditary% / j . 

Although age and gfey haais usnilly go together, thmre are exceptioiis to the ruley so 
that old persotsare oocasionalij met wi& who faavei not' any. Fnrthcor, sometimes the 
grey hair of the i^ed becomes dark aj^in. A leaver (William Stimehan) died lately 
St Aberdeen at the advanced a^e of ninety<-two. About three years before his deadi, 
his hair, which was quite grey,\han^Bfed its colour, and assumed a daikish hae. But at 
the fliSDoe time his vkioa improved sot much, that he renounced tbe.#nea of speetades, 
bdng able to rdad the smalbest type by the naked eye wi^h the greatest ease. 'He had 
alwfiys been a Very healthy man. Sinultf cases are <Mi record as to the dev^^lc^ment «f 
teeth, and the reeurreoiK^e ef true meostrhation in old age^ 

Upcra-oiMirian Mela$ma^'^ln tkese nenroie forms oi morbid p%iaeiitary changes, thq 
extent of the change will be determined aco<mling asone or other portioa of t£e ner« 
voUs 9i^piem is predisposed to be modified in fdnotion, or as tiieblood or bloodvessels are 
predisposed to take on morbid jfieiion. NpW| ibis kind of modifieatioii takes place ia 
OTegnancy, ptin oi^es of uterine onovarian irritatioii, eompHcat«d with dtchaetic states. 
The com plot aetion of these cikoaea is ilhistvaited by* the following <^^ 

with pr4ffnancp ; chloasma, of the jfAomtr.'-^ilemfng, a married woHian, aged twenty^ 
B^en^ admitted into ibe clinical waid in* May,: 1858. She is of ^rvef /sompexion, wiui 
dM'k grey ^yes^ was delivered <^ a child seven weeks ago ; had her leg amputated six 
Tears .ago, and his now a chroaio abscess In the jociUa in which her cratch restsi; 'has a 
Uowi^ systoliie Buurmnr, loudest at the base ; palpitation on any eiertion ; pulse '76, of 
fur steiengtb^ 'thci iq>p^fte is impaired ; vomits oeeasidnally ; Jms pain on pressure vi 
m»igastric regjoa ;' <ton|nnctivfld slightlf i<^ricr; complains of pain io^ the ngkt hypot 
eaoadrium. On the mfra-mamtniary regions of the thorax scattered* divec^colouved 
piltcbes/of ifdiyriasis are observed, sponiles of a microsporon being shown ander the 
piorof o6p«u On .the surfaee <^ the^ abdomen^ and especiaUy towards the groii^s, tharo 
IS a general dark tint ; the right axilla vjeory dark, said to be so Arom childhood ; areolas 
of t£» Hif^ptos'UAniiually dark. On the face a dark yellow patch, is seen»at the root of 
the nosey eiCtending laterally on the dieeklft, and n^ohs'partieuilarly to the leftside oftha 
adse^ The upf>et lip i^ somewhat disc<^ured ; small warts ofn the left dieek and lip are 
dUfkljf tarited. The foce «kl dbdomen first beoame discoAouved during her last preg* 
nancy, but hare become deeper intiptiinoe tiie i^bboeteds "formed in tile asdlla^^ Her 
baal^i improved much ^md6r tbei use oiiHue tinetore of sesqttichk)ride of iroa.^ ' 

.If we dottsidartbis^ case wkh refereiaceto the etiology, wemay di^fciDgaisli three forass 
of melasma. First, there is the cachectic form, due to the same cause as, the abscess^ 
and wliicl^ jsulfiki 1^ considered ^ 'jk4iim&i.vm»^,mtiMnt whidk ^ keal «ar: ootaaeops 
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imttnts would nalkMre indiio^d' roofM4 figoMOtalloii* 2« Tbftt pigDMnt^epont, wfakli 
U the characteristic of pitpiasis fcffiiook>i\ and' isiknofiii an chioasma or ^liTer-epotB," 
from tbeir cotoar. Here the localiiy of depoait is detettBined by the local irritation of 
t^ paraaitic ^ngut, the mkra^^aron fitffur. Itt Qaiial habitat m the thoi«l[f back and 
fr&at, and I may add i|; M. Dftoat commooly «een on thei^io 0f. rheumatio 8nbjecti» 
3. The melaftma of the &oe and abdera^i i^viiieh oacttrs «o fraqnently duriag ppeffoancy* 
Here the pigmenl deposit » determined probably according to the 'same law which leads 
to pigmeatation of the raamniary areolas in pr^nam^^ and to- the excitation of the 
fkmetioiis of the enrroudiding glands and of the mamwary gland iteelf. Although so 
o<mimon in pregnaaey, it occum also in ovarian dieease. In a case of muhilocalar 
dropsy of tho c^ary, of some years' stawiing, ihr a woman aged thirty-eight, admitted 
into the dinicAl wwd, tberewas well-marked melasma of the &oe iind abdomen. It 
will sometimea >occur in cases apparently of rfonctional disorder of the reprodnctiice 
of|^s. Heace I wonkl iem this variety of nenroae pignoenlatioa teltro-otiVfecit meUi^ 
mo. This ktrm may be characterised by a very intense blackness of the €sce and 
abdomen ; nor is the ookoor limited to these iurfaeea. Le Oat refers to a ease in which 
the left leg beeame black daring .each pnegnaney.* In other cases' the mammm became 
discolour^ and assimed a.yellov^ 5>r bfeok cdoar. A yoqng giri^ refehrod to by Le Cat,, 
felt an itching of the mammse ; she took a laxative, but her mammsB became of a yellow 
colour. The mamm^ of the Satnoyed women: are Uaok; and Dr. Latfaan, who notices 
the fact) thinks it may be doe to a peculiar mode of sexnaL exdtation. ^ Knpta virgiae, 
pro primitiis mamma .a manto sogebantur. Multi >de nigritiidiae mammaram apod 
Samoyedas soripsere histortci Glim credidi aut gravidas aut fnsciores visas fhisse. Quid 
si hflBC mammanua stupratio causssnigntadiBis ^eritTf 

These ntero-^varian fbrms nrast certainly be ^laased amongst the neurose^ so far as 
the exciting ttmm is coocemed, but the|y may be considered to differ as the action of d>e 
viscera is pathokigical or physielogical. Thus the meksma of the abdomen, which 
occurs in diseases of the uterus or ovaria, mkf be classed with that seen^to occur in dis- 
eases of the peritoneum and abdominal viscera, already noticed, and in which there is 
probably an inoide«l*excitor action of- the diseased strnotures on the spinal cord, and 
thence on the skin. Oa the other hand, the infiueiice exercised by the wterus ind ovaria 
through the cerebrospinal centres upon the cntaneousi strictures of the ^e^ «eck, axille^ 
and thorta (the iaamm»), is indireet and phy£ological«t ' . •.: « 

MasetdtM Newvte Melaauuu*^The cutaneous stmcturas of thegroinsv pabes, labia, 
and scrotum are in tiie same categorv as the preceding,- bat they .areeqviidty under the 
influence of the sexual organs in each sex respectively. This is shown by the develop- 
ment of hair on these portions of the surfaee at puberty, and hj the deposit ^f pigment 
to a greater or last extent. In 'the ookwred races this latter is very remarkable as to the 
mammary areola^ peaSs, and serotum ; ad that ''their surfaces are ndtcfntsaally very dtfrk 
in persons ^rhio baVe a taint of negiao bk>od, hardly otherwise appreciable. It is, there- 
fore, a normal tendency which is exaggerated hi eases of melasmoi This sexnal. causa- 
tion explains: why children so mcely: present the pmctitioner with examplea of melasma. 
In %ii «xaipples of Addison's disease reedrded by oth^ni^ or t^bftervcd^l^y me, none were 
under twelve years of i^e: 1 boy was :twelve, L boy thirteten, Ji gkl'lbiicteen years of 
age; of die r^taMuning 32 cases, 21 were men andil women; and of ^tJiese 18 were 
nnder focty, and none above sixty. Further, these facts in the disieal history of die 
disease point oafe a bennexion between the nervoas system and the sufpnM*enal capsules^ 
either diireet bi' indirect^ throngh th# sexnal on^as^. 

Bat there is aaothev sexnal dafferenoe in the development of the hair wkieh leads to 
morbid maaaftstatieos of pigme«f1>deposit.. Hie trunk of the human female as well u 
the feed is^riBafroii hair;.thi0is tnieof all raoea^ with the one i^leg^d e^eception of tiie 
femalea^of a: vjsry ha&ry me» of mankindf+f-the.Ainds-^^^jmhabitMli ot the Knrile 
Isknids* On* tfae x>tlker> (hand^ £uh>peaii! men^ especially^ 'th«<<^eitic raoe;«re oftiii 
very hairy ; an audi, idfts of bair .may be seem' on tiie sheaMers, ovbr the scapnllil 
asonnd th^E itennnsSy imd nmbtlioiaf diic^ ^ow, t^ese ur% some of tbe Ucaikiea cf the 

• Op. eit, p. 141 t DaMripttT* Ethnologr, tpL t pi 918. 



vfmtimtrieal depoiit of pigment w 4«>€iu» IL Seiw ftr th» btdc «id AonUen nutj 
be th« seat of melfisaM in wonMn^ cim 01^ "be detormined b^ moire cate^l and ^cifie 
obeervatioBB ; bat I do ttot remettiber a case in' whiok I hare Aotked it ; and upon ask- 
11^, Professor Sin^MCMn at to his experience upon tbis point, I #nd it coincides with 
mine. In a case of catanoocis ejranopajbbia^ alreM^ -refened to;* Itis vtated that tb# 
anterior sarface of the trunk was alone coloured — a statement which at first led me to 
suspect it was aa enample of bjslerical simutationf until^ upon fuHbef inquiry, it seemed 
probable that it is thcr anterior surface whieb is iilso speciaMy affected m crt^ro-ovarian 
melasma. We may therefore conckide>thai there is a nftascoliae'pft^oiogical tenden^' 
to melasnoA of particular portions of l^e ^n as well as a feminine. 1 hmwoi too, thi^ 
it is as rare to find the 'symmetrical ferms On tbeirunk of -womeny-as it ia to find me<^ 
laftma of the eyelids iu'inan. And ep as'to^the glandular ibrtiis; mhi^iaenis ^a disease 
of the sebaoeopr glands) is Ibe mo6t oetrnnon' of diseases in yottbg^nieny I have fomid^ 
no Recorded case nor seenoiie of steanrhtta nigricans exoept in wonM^^and generally 
yovBg women. Again, the ipelasma rn whidi the epithelium co^em the pigmented cell^ 
as in the colonfed races, 4s lees commdnly ieeii as a te9H/brm obon^ of fkoial colour in 
woflsen than in men. From all these' considerfttions it follows tbat^ in-obserrias cKni* 
oally the deposit of pigment, we mnsi note it in rotation with the general phy«i<Ho^cid 
laws which guide both the development of hair and the deposit of pigasent. Ijieso 
laws have referenee to raoe, to sex, and to agO) in'so far as age beM« on the develop- 
me^ and fanotional activity of the reproductive organs. In rdatioo to aan^ifioation^' 
and the heahby or morbid action of othor organp^ tbe influence of age on pigmentnio* 
pesit is quite anotbef'tiiinj}, ^ . 1 . 

Neurvse Blephardl ima^ma.-^ Amongst lbe*«extial ft)rms of nenvose pigmentary 
change, the most common is discoloration of the eyelids. It is so much more easily 
observed than that of the axillse, pttdftttda, or oilher portions of the clothed surface, 
that it merits especial notioe. ' It has* 'beeft vwriously termed blepharal nigrities, 
blepbaro-melffiua, stearrhojn nigrican$ (Dr. JTeligan). We have to distinguish two 
forms ; one in which there is stmply a plgmcnt-aeposit in the epidermic scales, or a 
simple form of discoloration, like the ordinary swarthiness, and another in which there 
is a deposit of free pigment on the skin, so that it can be wiped otf. This litter is the 
trtw 9tearth(xd ni^rt^omi, Tho two kindif differ so itiuch clinitally, thsA I shall distin- 
gtiish the former as btepharal molasmi. '^ ' '■ 

Discoloration of the eyelids (esjieciallt of the lo^er lid) is >ell kndwn to be of very 
e^nmon occnrriEJnce during memitrtiBtion^ it ii net, in^wever, neeessariljr^due to pigment 
deposit, fornpoii i;ai^ful examination, in m^y leases ("and eif^6i^ in yb^bgmale patients), 
it will be found' to b^ a sort of' venons Kvidity: This lividity *ffetts h*d^ever, io much 
in different ^rsons, that I am infdined* to' think in sotn^ tbere is pigmelit in the blood, 
although not deported iir tbe epide^id ceAs, fOr ' after menstruiition haa oeased, the 
colour seems to pass a#ay. Ih othfe?rS,'Howeter,'it only becamo Jess deep or yellower; 
and careful examinatioA shows ikM th^ere is* b faint melasma in th^se ea^s. In well* 
marked forms, the hneisso d^ is tiof ieat^ no ddtibt of its ttue chli^raetier. • '• 

Permanent or chronic Wepharal' meJalBitia ife seen in women with chloft)sii or raelan;* 

cfcolia; in women of a c^ertain age who have never had children, bufrwiriittnt any nnport-» 

ant change in the health ; 4n thoise of ' a I'heumatic diathesis ; andi^ w'Onien irho hav4 

had children, and id^hOm it is the permanent se(}uel of pregntincj^. ' It ib Also pemaa- 

nent as a sequel of som« pre-existing disease, from wliich tW patiettthii long recovered, 

as in Case VII, In ordinary instances of this kind- it is i^rely 'lirditfed to the eyelid^ 

but extends o'^^i th^ forehead as a bro#tt stain, and in patdies'tipOA"^he eheeks. It is, 

hoWfever, sometimes a normal' condition; Ai*' instance taAie.'tind^ *nty notice of a 

w^an, aged forty^i^, with wett-miarkedblApharal'TOdasma'oiP'b^ di«* 

order and leuks&ihiai Wh^ fnibmcied md^faiid the cftatememt WM ti^rroborated by he;^ 

sister) that they were six sisters in family, and that they all had dark eyelids as a family 

characteristic; \.Fkeii*dvet7 dart bait*, ontf Was ' flMr, with eyelid^"^^W^ dark as the 

oth^r. In all these ^he t5n* varied, but whis enpeciAliy dwkefr drtrfng ^ nienstruy 
period. ;■■•>'! •;' 'i; :• •-'?">!//..■!.. - .l* n: .;*.»»« ii t *";,» <• '• -'^ • 



The m^']iaVdtmA§(o9ttm ^ hUtfuMM radasoMi 4ff» thoi^fu wbkb ifc inaaeo^nled 
or coiiieideft with emotional or fooolioilal 4if0irdent of tb» uetrom tf^a>tenu It u noi^ 
k^weirei;^ Btnotlr •pedciBf, a neun^ee form latlieMf betmase •teriil6'^aD()ii^iiue dk^ 
order are eqimllj pt^oiftident. The following eaee iUa»irateidt» coAaexioR with a deejay* 
depreieed condkian «f |he uarvone •jateOH ^AdprobaUj with melanittiaia. 

bnomsimg ; i^mmkne/H melasma f>f eyelidi . and /ace; mekmmmiUkr-^BwrtiemaBf a 
doiHiefitia.feiQfdeaenuuity aged tweoty-four^ admitted isto Ward 10 (Ediahurgh Inficouu^) 
dnrkig tb^ ganuiler cliaic of L868. She was- f^ofo^udlj melanobotie; rarelj spoke; 
her eoantenanoe ax^fesaive K>f ihe groatett anealal distreae. The bo<fy waa mof^re^ 
tha lips and nweoos .-aQrAi^ ivisry fxye^ tbeioompJexi<Ai of tibat pe<^tdiar .sallow W 
termed wbA^ (jellow bfonxing)^ I^eDe w»a s^imnr^iQa] laelasma oa the faeci, hat il») 
egtelkls, both apjpar.aad. Iower» were in $»i^alaf deeply tioted with pi^^aeat. Mea« 
^trtiation had heea . aaapended for sererat mootha;. no hepatib or spienio eolai^emeot 
detected* .The'Uood was carefoUy oxamined iiK tUs case oa three isepatate oecaaiooi, 
v^hein brown masses like partio)ea of hiBmailtitiet were ohserve<L Tbei eUauced^oorposalea 
w«re normai ia eoloar, but erenated easily % the whitei werGtgreat]]$r ia exeesf. She was 
remored.to aa a^vlom. 

The tint lin cases of mebnehoUa- in .yi^n^ fbmaU patieMe is sometimes cMar^kf 
the yellow hae vevgiag upon gre^t. The p>(^ilar theory is that m yeioag wooaea 
with chlorosis^ tha tint and the CDipor«^l eoaditinNi with which it is a^sodatedare 
due to emotional influences of an amatory yet depressing chaiaeftac Thus Shab; 
speare obeervea of on^ of his ibiliide charticteiiSi who ^ never, told h^ love^-r- * 

^.Sbe piaedintiMoght, 

• And with a gneen aad yelk»i^ milanoboly 
She aatt/Iike^epdaona'UKtfmmsAty. ^ 
^ Bmiling at grief.^-T.iWtf//Wii'i^^ aj3t.il. jscene 4. 

In this h(e donbtless expressed the pathology of the timet for chlorosis wa& formeirly 
known as ihpJUvre <^e Venus. Atud when wte<come.to, (jHscuss tibe etMogy of this 
claRS of pigment changes, we shall find that the^i^ i^ realty a ' connection between 
them and the uterine functipns. 3nt the ooo^ple^ioa in mela^i^hoilia varies mnch^ 
and doubtless according to its oaoses. In ^ome» in which it js pecnliarly of centn<^ 
pri^n, there is little change of colour; iu others the tint m icjterio; m the most 
typical forms the £sce ia as if t^^ 9^or bj sooty wfit^, or v^ry 'delicate Indian 
ink; choroMS iS| however, qfjtea really a form of sqorbuj^mi, djdpemdent Q^^ the bad 
hygiene of. girls' schools. And when metaacholja depends; upoa a d^raved conditioQ 
01 the blood ftouk imperfect nutrition, as is tP9 often the aasa ..i^vitb, the poor, there 
is a chlorotic tint of the complexion* Bnt Uua m<?rbid state may be un^lotubtedly 
induced by longswitinued strain on the- nervous system ^coinciding with want V 
sleep ; or by a fever oc.epidanuc disease of a deni|>f)ss)ng Iciu^ Ai^ it seems probable 
that it may even be oaused oy pigmiejaLt-deposit in tae «apil)^riea pr i^rve-cellsof the biaia. 
I shall aot now discus^, however, its . connexion .• with lael^neoniiai aud the tiieory of 
causation wl^ch, refers it to morbid states of the ^pileen. { would only remark hare 
^at blepharal melasma coinciding iwith melancholia ia wofna% shoald ,dure<^ opr attsu^ 
^on to the condition of the Qterus and ovaries^ . . , 

TramtUorjf^ acuiU or eub-eumUy blepkarai uelmm^y M ofk;n, as80piaAed[ ia wMsen with 
other ne^rosesi, e^p^cially those of th^ hysterical classv .and. is .no^ cmoomoiouly ^ooiplir 
oated with stearrbjoa nigricans* It is also induced by ,emotions4 oanises meting on the 
aervou^ fiystem of women. I take the foUpwiag iUnaMcati/QOA froi» Lts Cat 

Cask ZI*— ^iVenroM blepharal melatma from flighty 9xt09uling io ^/aee and arw^; 
eU first ^ll^9i «)^MV u» d^spiamatic9L^ik October, >U49t the daqghter qf M* Veoiy, 
aged sixteen, met a man in the dark, who insulted and greatly terrified her. In the 
morning the lower eyelida ife|re observed to be y.ellow fellow, broniing) ; the colour 



* * 

gnidiudlj estoaded orer tii€i £K)e 4lkr ai^ eonbe^^ Thm 

%e ydlow ilint gvadiali^ deepeiied into y^ck 4m$a\ky ^nnfoung^ £%bt dny-s »flbar 
date wben Imr Iko foecarae ye\km^ tbe bewii of the anm b^emshe ]Pt«U0w nJio, i^ 
Ikettte the ^hmt etaiftCMbd over Ihe fotejum, and liuB abo betame black. j$)iio4ook t 
qiuuititj ofdfog), -and many prapem iknere tald ^ l^er in iCIm " Qntrtieiv'^ M tho ohangr 
was beHefved jx» be doe U> anperaiattral ca«s<M, bat «!! witfcont e&cl h 

in sb^nt foof inwitks aft^ tbe yoanf }adf|r, when tonebjog ber fcoe, ft>aiiMl soal^ 
Doraiaig off it, and to bar great joyv-fiiie oMenwd that the dcin beloiv mm «f 4b« Datmvd 
ookrar. Sheivorlmd diligently (^'de grand qcmt'') at peelleg '<)ff ' h^r £jtbi«»pieui skin^ 
and anooMdedviD a few iftaya iii regi^ining ber nalohil hue. "Tbe aroM vere libe Ami tt 
be certorei.* 

The oomimied in^menee of the itate of 1^ blood and nenmna ayfttem in pregnancy^ 
eonj^ned wilh m h^ly nervoiu temfwrnrnxA and the ^iepMSiing etrtotkm of griof in 
indoeiBg a ^titongl}^ marked deposit rf noli excretion of black pigraeat^ is ^own in tb^ 
foilowiiig case: 

t^tke^ffeHed ^wtfates ; 'Pgettrri^t dwmg mtoetsHwt phesrntimeksi'^ixi I1^ly» Parieiaa 
lady of bls^ tank (a ditt^bess]' had had fonr ebiidfen (daogblers). (9be bad hmkAi 
anxiely and grfef, two of h«r ^hmh*en ^ing wbile her hdahand was at tbe wais, when 
she lost s Iftdrd. From ex(^e^ve w^^ng her eyelide became livid, and tbeii 
diseokrared, as ff |>ainted black. The colour also e^cteided dver the cheeks in patches; 
She bad hardly recovered #om tMs iftale when ^e %ecimie pi^egiiaat Bbe bad, how** 
ever, neither violent convnlsiows nor vomiting,- as In ber previous pregnani^ies, and we«t 
on well until the seventh month, when her remaining child fell ill. Her forehead then 
began to appear ofa reddish brown, amd became finally Mack, the notour ettendiag to 
the eyielids, and Hience'over t^e face ia paitc^es, antil the wb^te iboe was l>lad& Th«t 
tint varied, being som^imes deeper, siom^mes paler. The skin was tery tender io tb^ 
towA. Mer hair was naturally daA, but the roots 6f the hiair on Dhe fopsfaead were 
darker than elsewhi^e. She reuge<i to bide tbe discdoratbn. At bmr^ecmiMflient (oi 
a son), At bad a profusis perspiration, atd IJack cotonriag natter oo^ itouk die skmj 
blackening the handkerchiefs and leaving the skin white. > 

At ber next pregnancy, at ^le '^e^t^m^ month, th^ tnelaeoia teot pibce «gM^ with- 
out any obvious cause, appearing as black points. 6lhe toM «ot bear Ibe aurlEiee to 
be touched, and again rouged to hide the discoloration. In <^ eigh^ motitk ibe watf 
attacked by a dodbfe tertian, and the pigment gra^ally idMppearedf but iKMivniisivii 
attacks came on, and continued dhily nntit ^e was delif«e»ed ofa daughlef. ' i 

During a third pregnancy tbe sam^ symptoms appeared. D^eadftil headaabes Mt tb# 
end of the fSMi month, and ^ the sev«ntb, Caeiai melasma, whie^ was cubered in by 
feverish paroxysms and pnlsat^ohs in fhe beftd. The toxUmmA eoHtmeaoed on <he eye^ 
lids, was not so deep in tint as on pretious occasions, and ^ded in about tbteo weeka 
in desquamation. 

Blepharal Melasma in ifWt.^^This fora^ is so commonly met wfib in women, as td 
be thought peculiar to t^e sex ; this, bowever, is an error. It may be €l«enred oeca^ 
fcionally in men. It* usually corarmences on the inner margin of the kiwer eyelid, moi. 
extends like a daub of Indian inkf^ora thence to the middle of the lid. I have observe^ 
it most commonly in men witti flusky eomplexiotn, of enleeWed health, aiMl iiervottsl^ 
diiposeld. • It is not easy to determine bow far it is iii relation with tbe'rowito-tirinwfy' 
syittwn ; but I think it was so in tiii^ three or four tJases I have noticed. Hiat (be low^ 
eyelid in men is Influenced by l!iat system, as well as in women, I bare nodwibt^ Uk 
young men who indulge grea-tly in sexual excesses, it may be sometimes teen as datk 
Bnd swollen as in a menstrni^ng woman. And conridemMe elMervat»on kais lecl me to 
ttmtmfH thsd; b!addeiH|r lower ey^Hd seen in «e* past middle age, with diaoi«i«r «f llie 
jwstat^ or «iome other portion «f the getoft^^ . f 

iSftewrrrJUjwrf, or JVe« Fmeiat PJ^mmfr.— "Hie free «xere«ion of pigme«t ft»m ii»e mj^ 
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IMt (the odier form ol M^iii«fri mefwtta) ImmImm •Itoerred in wonete exelonvely. Ihe 
unoluoQt cbttTftcter in some taajB* of the bbek ttoff -excreted on tke iace, md its App» 
l«Bt origin fty>n] tihfe t^^Aceoor glftndft^ iMPne led vtriooA obsenrers to eessider it as eseen*- 
tiaHj* A ink of sebaeeont maMer, msd lience il has been detigiMted sUatrhcga^ Tbete 
lore two clinical fonM nsudSy descfibed, tiie yellow and tbe ewarth}' ; or, 8. flafeaoem 
and S. nigricans. A tbird fonO'^tfape ettr Mi m n ^ or bkie-^ongkt, bowavo^ to be added. 
Tbe stwrrhcm Jhveseens \b most eommonly seen npon tbe ebeeks a^d nose. Tbere are 
▼aribus diseases of tbe ibce and scalp in whicb an exndatien of a yellow matter, dryiw 
into yellow crasts, is tbe chief cbaracterittic^ Its rescmbbince to honey has originated 
some of lis names, as melicerii^ ijfUni^iw meUta^ ptydrmia meU^'evu^ meHtrngru^ &o. 
Alibert has two forms — ^ melitagra acuta, vel f avescens," and *^ melitagra cbronioa, vel 
nigricans:'* Hie latter is erideoU^ nothing more than a species of cbtonie impetieo 
occurrkig in aged and oaebectic persons, net pecnliar to women, and not Ihnited to the 
ftice or neck. It has, therefore, no nosoloffical affinity with tbe true stearrhosa ingricana, 
but is simply one of those cachectic affections of the skin in which the depoait. of blaek 
pigment is a common symptom. The other is identical with the stearrhcea navescens, and 
la peculiar to woneii* The eicHing causes are variona local irritants, <d whicb tbe sun's 
mys seem the most eomnaoiL Ali^rt mentions an instance of this kind in which both 
eyelida andibe lobes el the ears were aifected a« well as tbe face, in awomana^d thirty, 
witb dark hwkt and brown but very fine skin. ]n another woman of iht same age, the 
complaint extended from ike face to tbe arm.. The^ exudation was accompanied with 
the most intense itching of* tbe part affected* This patient, at the commencement, h^d 
an irresistible tendency to sleep, and. she drank large q^antitiea of coffee to keep her 
avake, but without effect. The following d^ws its connexion with emotional states. 

' CUss XIU.'-^Friffht durm^ ptegimnc^ ; kytUncgkl WH9cq>t!ibilUy ; nm^nm stearrkcsa 
/a«e«ce^«*rJttstine, a laundress, being pregnaat^ was very much alarmed by a peal of 
thunder* After her -coaftnement of a healthy child she did not become r^uIfMr, and 
waeco irritable tlfat thte.kast eontradiction excited Ji^n Tbe upper lip apd fbe suc&ce 
^f tbe nose became covert with yellow ei^sls like honey. A little steam easily brought 
them off, but they soon reappeared, the skin presenting an erysipelatous swelling of a 
deep red colour.* 

Mlati0tk.o/ Ae TeU9w mtd Blach Forms of SUwnrKo^a. — It is probable that the piff- 
ment to which tbe exndation or excretion owes its colour is identical with that to which 
tiae yelloir ^^ bronsing " and the tint in tbe xanthous races of nxankind are due; and 
that, coase<^t)tly, it is aifisply a modification of tbe brown or black pigment In com- 
mentiug on a ease of stearrbesa nigricaus, 1>i. Keligan expresses a different opinion, to 
tbe effect thM in the latter the black tint occurs because the sebaceous fluid is ^ stained 
with tbetccdouiing noMtter of the blood; just as in the same cases, apd as occurred in 
these above kwrrated, matters rejected from the stomach are often of tbe colour of ^ru* 
SKMss bloedv while in other examples we have dark grumous sputa, dark bloody unne, 
or bsemorrahgic extravasation into the areolar tissue beneath the true skin.^f Tbe olgec^ 
lion to tiiia doctrine is that the excretion from tbe sdbaceoas ghmds has its own prpper 
ODlounng. mutter. I ha^e alreiuly shown bow true animal pigment differs from that 
Ipmrious kind which is the result of a traasformation of tbe hsomatin of the blood-cor* 
(MiscleSb. Kow there is nothing in these recorded cases of B. n^cansto indicate that 
tbe pigment is of tbii das^ although they have n pathological relationship through 
ihe nervotM system as to oauM% with the hysterical and other cutaneous bs^orrha^ 
ihmmof/hiha) which mmulate purpura. On the contrary, microsoc^c researches proye 
4hat tbe oolonr is caused by pigment^granules identical with those contained in the 
epidermic cells. 

Dr. Nelignn's own case illnstrates very well the cloee relatipns of tbe yellow and btacl 
vttrietiea lof atearrbeea, and the leading pcn^^ta an their pathoU^. JBia patieoit p r ea gn ted 
both forms ; as is usual, w^s a young woman of nineteen ; had hysteria, emenotrhcea, 
-marioos bMneptysis and baftpatemeais (hysterical bsBmprrbage) ; and at each monthly 

* llIbMi: MoMOcrapk dM DtnoatoiM, toBL iL pw 117. 
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period a o(Miditi<m of > poiiiMt df l^ akia of tlte tronk desi^aleA' " er]wi|]«laai'' but 
which ap)»ean to bmm becti only a.-autane<nu nenroM coiigertion,«4>iitiQuiBg for three 
or foar days. The pigment deposit appeared subsequently to this, firal as a bJuiih^Mf^ 
■tain M ttM tnoer cantbaa of the left «ye. The folkiwio^ inorain^ a la'^ black pirt«h 
was obaerved by Dr.. Qninan under aaeh eye. The conjanMi«» were aaallered in . 
appearance^ not belag either coaputed oT^awalien. The black patehaswere pemsuiest, 
Mt «st«nded iMiMwhat aad bcbaros tipper ia tioiow «t each mobthly p<aiad. The 
^n wo* exceaurely tesder Ut the tooeb, ao mooh ao thai ^e would sot aUow Any loOal 
appllealjon to be triad. ' In Daeember, 1 8A4, Dn Neligan sai* the oaae toith Dr. QuiDBS. 
.At tbia tiolfi vomitiAg recwtod every merning; ber.ooogh esceedii^y troublefioou; 
the girl mnch emaciated, except in the face., highly hysterical, nervous, and . «zc>tjihU. 
,The dark patrikea extwtdad now evef oearlj' the whole of' the right upper cydid end 
partly overtha Mt, aadon tiie ri^t aidefCBchadlbeehe^ The eoloiK was predfialy 
ibabof iDdiaB-iofc. On examining th» patches with a powerful lens, k wiaa-aeen ti)wt 
tike listwaa not aniform in depth,'bat was dotted over the surtace of th« akin, the dark 
dots correapoodHig U> the oriiBDee of tiie lefoaoviaua glaada. - No attempt waa made to 
Mmare the pifpicnt, aatha surface of t^ akin was ao ei^oisitely taodar that aha could 
not bear the most gentle pressure of the finger. i 

Ib April, l86i,'Uiacoi^h was lMUci,«iid*be voKrittng of. dark matter had ceased to 
* great dt^^e, bat the general hehlth of the patient waa ranch more impaired. The 
Jiacokiratioo waa Aeepcr in tint, and had extended very muab over tbc< faoe, bow 
eng^Dg both obeaka to below the maiar hones, and ^ao the al» of the noaei 

" Oa thq forehead aad aroand the black atain on the oheeka,. there waa obaerVed an 
eindatioD of yeUoM matter, pmcisety tlie same in appearanca as is. witoeaaed' in aiaor- 
rAwa Jlave»etiu. Wherever this Was rubbed off. or the parts below irritated, tha 
iatagtiiaeDt waa seen to be io an inflaitted state, the sebaoeoua follicles fafportropbied, 
and their orifices enlarged; in short, in precisely an analogous oooditiea to what oocan 
in tbalb diaease, «xo4pt that many of the enlarged orifices were iiUed Dp with the black 
matter which waa the cause of the blati diaeol oration on ether. portioDaof.tbei face."* 

This eaaelprcaenta several pointa of iotereat-^-Bamely, thiO' progreaaiva dci^lopraeat, af 
the pigmeatation eoncurenUy witheoMinuedDt^inedisonlar and hysterical symptoma; 
the by parses tbeaia of the affected aurfsoea; the coincideocq of the two forult ef ooloarcd 
ateanh(Qa; a«d the depoait ot &t beaeath the akiaof thefaoawben t^er* wAsnodefMait 
elsewhere— a peeoliaitty aot uafretflie&ily mattiftatad in ag^va^ated hyaten% aed giving 
the faeisl exp<eaaioB a Tery deceptive ebaraoter of health, : . , 

Utero-ovarian Stearrhaa Nigrieatia. — The case just detailed illustrates veryrwell one 
of the neurose forms of the swailhy stearrhcea, and in tbia respect may be classed with 
Case XII. But just as is the case in the yellow, 30 is the swarthy it happ&na that ,the 
excretion may lAke place without any co n si Je rafale derangement of the health. An 
instance of this kind is recorded in the, 'Phil, Transactions for 1709,' by Mr. Yonge, of 
Plymouth. A young girl, aged sijLteen, who had never menstruated, but healthy, 
altnoogh .thin, had.afew "hot pimples" on her cheeks, which "bleeding and a purge 
or two cv " ' id very welt until about a month after, when her face 

anddenly t at of a negro. The terror the change excited, and Uie 

curiosity, I era of which she was t^e subject, under the belief that »he 

was bewit very hysterical. If washed off, the black matter reap- 

S eared froi times in the twenty-four hours. Ttiere was a little warjii 

Dsliing ol appeared, but no pain nor sickness. It felt nnctuou(i'b> 

the touch, oloiired the cloth used to wipe it otf. Mr, K Wilson, lii 

Ikia work ' Skin,' refera to a case under Dr. Macintyre, of a similar 

kind, in w_ ^.^ could be removed by washing, and reappeared in tweW 

hoais. ' The aaine phenomena, with the same absence of important symptoms,' have been 
also observed in bine atearrhcea. In the great proportion of the recorded cases, 
however, the skin waa so painfully aensi(iv«, f hat th« patient wOnId liaTdhr perttiic It' to 
be washed* off. 'Thus the skin waa sO'aenaitiveiH Mrj 'feavan's patient (a ycang Wf 
11^ t^ .bl^p^an^ fbrm), that ibe waa not only reluc^nt.to attc;TU),t.t« wash away the 
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-pnoking, and local applioalioDS imhioed on two ooeaiioni aa erytip^ts of ike 

The eonnexion between tiiese •tearrkoeal forras of plgment^ex^retbn, and the die- 
tnrdem of the nervous By«tem thus indicated, it. also obvious from other partkmlaiii in ike 
oaeee already qnoted, and in odiers recorded.f Thne we iidd emotions of any kind aie 
-active excilants. The meet oommoti eoaneKion of the dincoloMitlons in the way of oaoea- 
tion is, however, with ^ fhnctione of the Btenis and tovaria^ They veldona, if ever, ocete 
in meln or in oM women, bnt in women either at the age wbeh these fcmctions are being 
eelablished, br dtiring- pregnaney, or during atates of heah^ coim^^g wHh disorder ^f 
aneafitraation. 

It kae been alleged that these oases of S, nigricami are clwee of ei mwlrtli op, and that, 
in hctf tka dieease is not real ; bnt this is a ooneloMon as to aN ^ases by ne means 
iKrarranted bf the facts when a number of bases are compared. At the 6Mae time, llMite 
can be no doobt the disease may be stmniated by hyaterieal patients iMicted wiA tke 
monomaniacal eatining not nticDmnENm in yotng giiis who have a ^desire to excite 
^sympatiiy or wonder. Anything of the kind occurring in old wometo -or ita Wien wofdd 
require great caution in this respect^ 

Blm J)ueoiotuthn o^ the JSJfeUds {9kMfrkma «in^2Mi).-^CaBe§ df pigdietitalion are 
on record in which all the other symptoms being almost the same, a blue p^ment took 
the piaee of the yellow or black, l^fo etate has beefi termed ^ M. BiHatti of Angets 
cyanopaihuL eutakea^ or cotatieous bine disedse, to distdngvisk it from cyaAOsis, in which 
the blneness of the enrflace is nothing more than a lindity, l«e to the circulal^ti of 
tenons blood, in consequence of open foramen ovale. I fatfre alfe^y f^f^ed to tlte 
aase of <5yaaopalhia recorded by M. Billard. In all essential points k corresponded with 
t^e recorded nearoee cases of S. nigricans and S. flavesoens^ ^ith which it mi^ be 
•therefoiwiohistfBdas SLimrulea, 

This soDoewhat rare form of cutaneons discoloration is moMt liitereBtiing,'from t^ fact 
that it haa deady A pathological relation with the excretion of caiik)ii in the fbnn of 
arlaary pigments, and perhaps a physiolcgioal relation with ^e brighter edonrs of Virds 
;and other animals of brillia&t tints. It is proba^ indeed^ that m paitii^kyflcal pn>- 
! Action of these pigments generally is connected with a ftiiicti<>n of the kidam ndt 
*bitkerto isvestigatx^d in its pkysiologicai or pathdlegidd re)4tiona^n«ifie3y, thait of 
eliminatiag carbon, Uie mitrogeoons elemwrnts of the arine kairkig attracted attention 
almost exclusively. The following hlstoiy is an intereslin|g ilkcAiatlon of t&ia kind 
of baaa: 

Cask XtV .^-^Stearrhcsa ccerutea ; amenorrhoea ; hcematemms; ancemia; i^enic 
diseate {l)^-^A woman, aged thirty-three, who had not menstruated for fourteen years, 
and was previously very irregular in this respect, blit wit^ hsematemesis, from time to 
'time had violent palpitation and difficulty of breathing, for which she had been bled at 
least sixty times. About a year and a hatf previously to coming under !>• Penn^s 
notice, she had a sharp ^ splenalgia,** and later an attacx of a tertiat intermittent, with 
almost daily vomiting of blood. During the subsequent six months a blneness of the 
eyelids haa been observed, which began with blue spots on the loWer lid of both eyes, 
extending downwards on the cheek and upwards to the upper eyelids until it surrounded 
*i^e orbits. It could be wiped off with a moist cloth, but reappeared next day, was of 
a tint brighter than indigo, but varied in intensity at periodic interval^ Examined 
tinder the microscope, the removed colouring ihatter was found to be an indigo-blue 
tngment, contained for the most part in epidetlnic cells, but existing also as free grains, 
'^ii^g singly or in massed. It was unchanged by ^c^tic and nitric acids, caustic alkalies. 
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aadi9ther, bftlrdis^fttd ni coaeeitittlied' tiilpbnno aaiA ^ibmtt i^r^vioiift, ^ange i» 
c^bor. TI16 Qiise mm tested fi»r cjMiariii wmoiit fittoe9$&^ 

Dr. Bucbimr hat reUled a liiaikr ca»a 114 to (^ blQ«» di«cok>niikiomy the n^bject o£ 
wbidi ir«A a fMteffQaAi woioaA. A blue daposH bm be0^ observed i^ otbcpr .oases, in 
lihich thai of ,a bla0k pigweot m\gh\ have beeii* e^weeted*' A dii^oaaQ tofmed ^rate^ «(. 
a dialihetie ehara<^«^ ia endemic ip New Qranala and the lAorUiern pa?ts ^ Soatk 
Amerioa, attaokin^ ebieflj the negroes, miihlttosi and Indian half-breeds^ It is eharacf 
toriied by varioaacbai^pas ia eoloar^ as co^r qokmr, duU wbite, orim^ red, or dari 
ilm. It appears to* be a catwieoas disease allied to i^pbilis, or to be a paira^ilic disor^ 
der^ wbioh sJfeets the colour eeUs^ and (to use tho popaUff phraseology) btad^ns ^hj^ 
whites and wbileas the Uaeks. AUbert bad the opportnqity ol seeing a oa^e in the; 
pemoii of .a. s^ooa^ from Ibe bordefs of the ** MadieJe^ne»*' whose iaoen ^est, aodr 
bmbs wersT dqtm ores with yellow^ red, and blue fljpotS) giviojac the skin a peotidiar^ 
marbled apj^earaAseb. They began with a llighl itching. Bn Q. Van AvQk^a hasals^ 
lalsly (tesoribed tho dieeaae^ The hixne ia Uie milde^ fom, attadipn'g pefWMPs ag^ 
fb^m fifteen to twenty-lve years, and eonsietii^ in the af)tpeanuM^e oif too^d ^ oval U^^ 
speiliS on the iaoe. The spoti coalesoe and eyte^ dowa the neok or the obest whei^ 
the ribs are o&eA so distinctly niaHEed as to give the patient the appearay¥>e of being 
striped liJce a xebt% The hands and lower portion of the tibia aire oommenjy a^Miedt 
and sons^&nses the glaas penis. The white variety (lenoop^thia) is almost peeuUar ta 
^nieA i^ed &Qai witty to Ibrty^ with uterine or ovarian disei^, 
: GhenUcal€omp^HHmi ii^ pifm^j^ and m04e ^ prgdueUm.-^li h not neco^ary t^ 
multiply elsamplos of this kindf the preoeding illustrations being sufficient tp indicate 
^ relation in onmx&on of these ^hologic$l pi^BAeats, Numerous researches have 
Voen lately i^ade into tJMir. oheimcal oorapoeition* e^peciaily since cases of the ^Im4 
mme wese investigalied by Heller, The blaok, yellow, red^ purple, and blue* pigmeutn 
of the urine havie, iti especial been exanuned as urerythrine, uroxanthiiie, i^rrhodine, 
p^uriae, ilroglaueine» eyanuriine, indican, indigo Uue, and indiga red^ The bladb^ 
pigmerits a^d ta»elanotiQ< deposits have sko been analysed, and found to vary ^fmch in 
the proportion of earbon, th» piidnsenary black pigment hating the largest amount^ 
This may, however, be due tO the &ct, that coal and charcoal dust wiU and does aecn- 
mnlate in the lang^ and it iat not improbable, even in the bronchial glaads. S<^hmidt 
and M^laens fonud it in two analyses to he oomposed aa follows > 
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, Schwerec ridienled Melsens* second analysis by saying that it flowed diamond^ 
mi^ht be formed in the organism, but Yirchow adopted the jest, and held that! supb .a 
notion w^ uotso improbable, aa Sir D. Brewster and others had already g^ven reasons 
^ the opinion thai O^e diamond was a vegetable prodnct| 

,, As compared with hs^matin^ the black, pathological pigment has more carbon an4 
WUeh less hydrogen. Mulder's formula for h»matin is 44 C, 44 k, 61 N^ 6 0. It ha» 
also more carbon than the pigmentum nigrum of the eye,, which* according to 
Schwerer, is 58*0 C, 13*7 N. The J^me chemist makes cholepyrrhin to have more 
carbon than the pigmeutum nigrum, the formula of its composition being 68*19 C^ 
5:47 H, 7*oV N^ 17*26 (X The hamaphaBin of the urine belongs to the »ame group, 
/ All these pigments are, therefore, eminently carbonaceous, containing from sixty to 
«fi|^enty per cent of carbon, and. all aeem to have the same origin ; namely, in transfor- 
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mationft or ott^tAikHH^bdMft <yf ^he' tissue md' tke'^loed^orpiiwles/ fiMoe «• ti^iol« 
series of physiological and patbolo^oil' rdcKtiMift «f these • piraie«li t& the l)1oo<i"<e(M^ 
pttscles, to each e^ber, to carboa^xicre^ig orffsrm, and t& eirloMieeoQ» ft>eds. Fufi4»- 
ittentaHy, the evitire seHes of pheAomc^a in which pginenla«ioii>is a leiiMg otmnRlM^ 
isticf may be te^arded a^ having tefemioe to the exeretitn of '««rboa, after it has 
served its pttrposes ifi the economy, whether k) animal or jregeCible iM^aDieiD& 
Thnft the cotours- of plants may be eoneidered as the prodtHits of pbyeiotogieal pro- 
cesses in which -earbon is freely formed. Thm moal highlyi-erolted aetinly of plants 
appears to be during inflorescence and the derelopment aod fertalizatien of Ae ovtfm; 
and thereipfith there is the meet rapid prodoHstion of carbon as oolonrii^ natter. The 
itrfluence of the sun's rays in stimnhtting vital activity generally, and ihat e€ those 
portions of the' organism noore pardcdlarly exposed to then, fe shown by b^ the kiit- 
orianee of Mfe and the brillianoe of colour witnessed within the tiopies. Motesehofet 
has welt ifhntrated the inftuence of light in the production of carbon i»piant8L* 
'^ 'The pathoio|rical produetioA of pigments may be looked at frsm three points of vie#*: 
First, as the result of imperfect ondation of carbon, so that it is not eliminate as 
^Jarbotiic acid, lactic acid, h»maphein. Bee. ; secondly, as the result of irapedect elimi- 
jiation of carbon proper, when that is the nonbai excretion, as in- the hair and epidermic 
scales; and thihHy, as the result of 'the ^eesetre produetion of carbon, from highly 
earbonaieeoiis fik)ds. In all these there is a close analogy betw«en the cMbonaeeons 
excreta as morbid pigments, and the nitrogenous excreta, as morbid- depefeits of nrates, 
Arc. As to the first, it is obvious that ali modifioaitionB in the blood-omrpuscies which 
impair their fbttctfionr of oxygen-carriers, will tend to imperfect oxidation of the oarbeit- 
waste. }n Hiis way we can understand how carbon may be substitiited for carbonto 
^id and tactic^aeid, in caees cf leiikMia, letcooytesis, the an«mia of chloresiS) Bright^ 
disease, and all cachectic staies in which the blood-corpuscles are defbctive in oxygenoit- 
ing power, in like manner we can perceive why pigment deposits occur in certain 
states of thellungs in which the oxygenation of tlie: blood is inipaired^ and there is at 
the safift^ tlrtte no vfcarious elimination of carbon as htetnaphein, purpurlne, drc, by the 
kidneys. This is particularly the case in old age, i« asthenia, and the like. 

As tbthefbrms of imperfect efimination, l^se are numerous. I>0feetive action of 
the lurt'gs, so*that the produotioa and elimination of carbonic acid is inspa^ed, is i( 
common cause ; so, also, defective elimination of the colourvng matter of bile, or of 
urine, arising froy morbid states of the liver and kidneys. In Uiis way we can under- 
stand how supra-renal, renal, and hepatic diseases may be manifested by morbid 
pigment deposits ratber than by pallor, or an icteric tint and,^ilious blood, or by 
unemia. ' It seems highly probable ^at the hair- is a mediuni of excretion in both man 
and the lower animals, for morbid pigment^ deposits itre not hnsominonly asstciated 
with cessation of pigmentation in the hair. ' Tbns large masses of melanotic matter 
have been found with such frequency in the bodies of grey horses, as to lead to the 
conclusion that there is the relation of cau^e and effect between the defective colour in 
the hair and the melanotic deposit. It seems probaWe, hbwevef, wfth refference to the 
latter (which is not an excretion), that tbe local deposit of carbdn'is due t6 a defbct in 
the eremacausis of the tissues themselves under such conditions of both the blood and 
tissues as favour the production of pure carbon instead of its oxWes. This conclusion 
follows from the well ascertained fact in melanosis, that the carbon-d^sposit is like thiit 
of the urates in gout ; tbat is to isay; is not a morbid product of the 'nature of canber, 
as was at one titne supposed, but non-malignant, and taking place, nndet various con- 
ditions of local raal-nutrition, when other general conditions coincide. 

The deposit of pigment in connexion with morbid states of the genito-urinaty organs 
5s somiewhat complex as td causation. ' It is probable that the menstrual ^uid, so bi^ly 
carbonaceous as it is, serves other purposes than ^ose usually assigned to it, and Siat, 
in fact, the discharge is, in part at least, a carbon excretion. £e this as it may, recent 
researches have shown ^at less carbonic acid is eliminated by the hingi during the 
menstruaf period. Probably the pregnant state predisposes to pigment-deposit becauso 
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ol'the eooditioki of the blood, whMi iso*^ of em&ik .of whila eorpoaetea (Wnsoesrio&ie) ; 
«i4 tkk is pefhApa lh« eone alft» ia al«*o>-o?«itiaii cyoraeis.., tt is to b« Mnembeeed, 
luw«ver, thai ^o repiKxiaotiTe ocgAot Mreia intimate ffalati<wi^wltht)ie kkU(^8(t]fcVQagli 
the nervous systein, and tliat ia mwaj catesol lnyataria, eafifeoiailjr i» girb^ptidi^poeisd 
<tohetieaUy or beraditarily to goaty diseases, tke lirinary excretioa is .oiium oiljodifiedi 
Hetice a great rarietT: of rtmd cases o£ kjmkeraa with ^tbair eooseeotinr^ tteoary pheno* 
^leaa. To this kead »af be referred probably the cases of sopn^reoal melaainua, ibii 
we hav^^ seen ^t tbe pigmoatHdeposit baa mla^ons with sbA asxoal hair and oalatteoaa 
gbmds; and it is a fair inferenee at leasts that the diseased' capsules msyvul ca-taitt 
eases^ infliieace bot^ tbo kidae^s atid th^ovaria and testes tkffoi^^ tkenevvtoaa systeift 
of the sa«!)»4iimbar regtOD. 

Pigmm4 BepmsU m ^hmtp and Mkettmatic Oa$e»^*-^Th^ there is aieoanesion betweoa 
gfoot aad rbenaisatisai and these disoolorsAions has beoA ahnssdj hJdf skowB« Assomingt 
in explanation of this, that tbe connexioa betafeen tho exoessiire jpsodactioa M iaotio 
add and the phenomeiMtoflrhieaTnAtio fever has b^n eelablisbed as a- general Uastf we 
eso take it as a startiag^poiat, although aauoh reauiina to be do«o by ms^ of spocisl 
eltteidadoa. Acoordiag to setae okemtsts,* the cai4oa of ieab-erBMiaeamia appoara ia 
tWjnioes of flesh asiactiovacidi aad this, -alter boiiig ^tbor oxidisedt is . exorobed aa 
earbooio aeid atid water^ Tkus one aAotq of lastie apid and W«l?e atoms of ox^rgen 
Boaylpfodnoe six att>Ris of eat^voiiio aeid aad Ave of water. Tbe tease and rapi^ty 
with, which it is oxidised ki tke oorganism is well k»o«D. After considerable quan- 
tities of alkaline laetates have been injeotod iato tbe stomscK of animals, or directly 
into the Uood, tko urine is fooqd to bo. strongly alkaline irom the oarfa oa at ce of Uie 
alkalies iBtrodooed* The vital bumihg up of lactic acid into caiiMmaoeous matter is 
aaalogoQS, aoeordii^ to idiese views, to tho ordinary eombustion of ligneiCHis fibre. And 
from this theory we can deduce our explanation;. If the supply of exygelt to. the 
system be not sufficient for tke tmnsformation of laodc acid into eari>oaie acid and water 
(as in empk3Fsema, for example)^ and it undergoes no further changes, then< it appears 
in the urine ; btit if tbe carbon <of the flesh be not oxidised into lactic aeid, tken it is 
excreted as colouriag matter in some fotlm or other*. 

All these bio-diemieal theories are notoriously unstable, but the ^scts of the subjoined 
ease are* elneidated by tha pveoeding, * 

Gasb XV. — Melasma ^ thifadB ; reaurreml attacks of rhmmafio f^ir : mdancemia 
•a th$ intervals oft but not durii^y th$ «<toe)^.-*^ister, a wootan^ agod twe^ty^wo, 
affected with chronic vbeomajac arthritis^ with secarreat acute attackaandoan^ao disease 
of rheumatic origin, was adapted into clinical ward^ XL in tbe summer of l8Mu She 
had pigasent deposit in the face, i^>parently associated with tbe misrospof^fik fmfurr^Sk 
tether rase oircnmstance^ as tkis paras^ f«ngus ia alniost invariably on tke tiiunk*. On 
tsepeated examinations p^nieat was found in the bleod; but dnring tbe prepress .of an 
acute attack of rkeunu^sin the ^entity dimini^cd, and evaentually no pigosent could 
be fonnd» Wbea ooevalaseenee was established, however, it again mappeered in the 
Ueod. The patient was dismissed when eonvalesoent, and was seadinitted after a &w 
wedcs labouring under another acute attack of rkenosatism. The tint of the face had 
became deepen daring tbe interval, but no pigment was foand in the bliood until eoava*- 
kscence was again established, when it reappeared as before. 

In a girl, aged seventeen, named Hay, admitted into the same ward about the same 
time with acute biirsal rheumatism, pigment was not pretont during the acute stage, but 
was found during convalescence. In seven cases of cardiac disease of rheumatic origin, 
or of chronic rheumatism, pigment-deposit on the skin was also observed, together with 
more or less p^ment in the bloods (See also Case^ VII., in which neurose miasma was 
associated with chronic cardiac disease.)! 

* GoMing Bird on Urinarr Deposits. 

t When in Paris, two or three vears ago, I demonstrated blood-pinnent to M. Aran at the Hdpltal St Antoine, In 
the praeenee of hiselinieal clerks, and some medical visitors. After examining the blood of sereral women with 
melasma, afl^ted with rarioos forms of otenHoyariaA dlaene, we examined our own. The only one of the six or eight 
phrsiolans present in whom blood-pigment was found was an Italian physioian who had had rhenmaf^ ferer, and had 
a damaged heart His fkce had the dusky pallor so peeoliar to this class of cases. If orbid pigmentation is indeed a 
Tcry oMnmon iymptom in chronic rheumatic cases. 



. AIMmhi and teacoMlldft bave, iKyiftirerv bMn ftrond to be associMed with riiram*^ 
tism M ym^ M mdama. A y^onif' alMio f»DtkiiMHit ag«d Mveetoetii the sen of a 
vbeonwtie paveot, who has a titter like himtelf tt lo cok>ur defect^ wiu ktei j nnd^ 1117 
tare for •» aileetioa of the bnriik» the^teqatl of rbeomatie teer^ of whieh he ImcL had 
repealed attache. The cate of an itidiati it recorded* whote tkiB^ whea he was aged 
tixtj, ^efpm t» chaagv eolour immediately aftet aa attack of rfaemaatio lever, and at latt 
becanM' alnMitt oniTtnatfy whittv with all the teinil»litj of an Mmo akia. More reeeatl^ 
a eaee hat be«i pobliidied ef a negro shtve^f aged levtj-fivie^ wbev horn of black parenttt 
Wat bhick ualil twelve yeart okk^ when be k)8t tbe teste of tmoU^ aad a portion o£4he 
tkin eaoiveltag the craaiiNtt jati withm the edge of the haiv diaaged 4o white^ tc^ethmr 
with the hair of the part. Tben a white spot appeared near th^ inaet eaa^at of the 
Mt eye, ftwm whence the ]e«eo{>ethia extended, oiitfl the negro beeai^e qytte white. 
He wat tobjeet to chroaie vheamatitiD, and had secoad attackt of hoopiag^cough^ man- 
tlet, anA totfl^a^na after the change oocarved.. 

Thete lenarka apply to blade pgmeat eicletirely* Bat the ether plgnoenta are ]mk* 
dnoed roach nore eonatantly^^in tae arine at Jeael^^in rhemiiatie itver aad ia iaflaitt- 
Mmliont of a rheoRiatic type or teaU Thns parpurine ar oeerythrine, which eantaiot 
aixty to tialj-ive per cent, of carbon, k abandant in the niiae, in vhenniatio fever^ aad 
vheonmtk perioarditit^ nepbritii, pneiiBioni% pleotiay, and peritanitts^ The preeeaee of 
indigo-blue, indiean cyanurinor or uroglauciae, at deoMoslrated pathalogicallj by fieUer 
and pbTtiologieaDy by Dr. Schaah, ftidicates theeoorco of the blue, re^ and green diar 
colorationt of tbe tkin. Farther researchee are required in regard to theae, but the facta 
hitherto atotrtatned as to them clearly point to the i^peration of the tame general law 
which ra^et the production of other pigments. Thus Dr. Bchuak found iodbcaa ahaa* 
dantly in the urine of a publiean while he tat idly at home drinking hit own beer; hnk 
(at iSi, Sohunk Saformed me) whea be went out to work vigorously lor a day in ike 
harveet^fiekl, it wholly disappeared from hit urine.§ It is a good illnatratioa of the do&> 
trine which Dr. Schonk lays down, ^ that the oecurrenee of the indigo^prodocing body; 
as an eieretion, it probably dae to a dispropottioa between the oxygen abaoH>ed by the 
system and tbe matter to be acted on by it." ia shorty we n^y say that tha cc^urkig 
or carbonaceous roattett of the mine follow the law of ttansfeiaiations of the nitroge- 
nous (for urea becomes uric ^id when imperfectly oaLidiBed)^ and that the two haxe 
analogous, albeit not similar I'elations to the tissues. 

The relations of pigmentary diseolorations to free black pigment in the fdood (mela- 
n8eaiia)> aofd to biliwry pigneatt, and to tha fioariout excretion of black and yellow 
pigments W the pQlmomH-y and intetttaal aiacoos tnr^acee^veaiaia to be exaasine<L Ta 
carry oai tne inquiry Mtisfactorily, a preliminary investigation of tbe funotioot of tha 
spleen and hvev, in rmrenee to> tbe blood- corputoiet and the nsiag-iip of carboa» would 
be needed, for which thit it not the ittiug occaaien, if it were pradieaUe in the pretaat 
condition of i^ytiological acieaee. It may be usefril to teoBiark here, howeveiv that 
melasma and diagiaets of tint arenot due to the same aaalogoms conditions. The latter it 
caused by the tint of tha blood, and it analogous in thit respect to the yeliowaess of ioterua % 
the fbrmer it duo to an excretory and not a mere meenaaioal depotit from melanttaue 
blood. This may be a caute^ hiwevar, of aieiaaina, in so ^ at it it asually deficieat ia 
red oorpotdet, and may oven have an excett of white ; or in other words, there nay bt 
leukaemia with free pigment ia the blood.| 

* Londoiv Modlottl and Flijti<Ml Jomal, toI. xL p. 8M. 

t Amerloan Jonnuil <^th6 M«dk»I Sciences^ Jan. 186t. 

i Dr. Thndtelnini : Psfbologj of the IMne, p. 8M. 

t OompiHw Dr. Bebaidi'i paper ia if amekft oT tkfr XJIoMrj aad PlilloaophlMl Socle^ of Mancbaater, toL ^ v. p. StSI 
at seq. 

I Sea lor adaatiartaa U tbta ^aattoo tlie •eaeBttyptbilabadivciluine ef tka 6f detluHn Soalatr, Vmlalia an Dtieaaw 
of the Liver, p. 814— "* The Pigment Llver.^ 
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On Stxval LiwUtatim m JRenditnry Dima^m By Wiuxiic Sxjd^wicic, 

Ihx hereditaiy :tiiuwnuBaiaD of dis^isA it » «nbject for inquiiy ao v^st* wA so little 
UBderstood tbat a^y freth f»cU likely to tbvow light op onl^ron^ of it3i ftsbdiviuonay can*- 
Dot fail to ba of aowa iiae, and to win jpei]M^ &r tha iwhala auUeci » greater cocaiderar 
tion than it haa yet raoeived ; for ao Inttla progre«a a|>peara to have been mada in thia 
^d of science that Mr. Darwin, o^ of fur kl^t aad loost distinguished writera on tha 
sohject, atat^ that ^ the lawg governing inheiitaoca ara ^ite uJWH>«n«^ The following 
cages of sexual b'mitatiou in hereditary disease^ which hftrve occuxred in my own, pra(> 
tice, togetiber with some of a similar kind recorded hy ^hers« may fiir^iah material for 
furtjber work ; and as a seed-time must always prectdfi the hairest^ ih^ey m»y on some 
future oGcasion eciaUe others to reap tha maiittred results of wha^, nft present, can be 
mgarded aa little mora than an imperfect collection of facts. 

With the ai^ceptioo. of slight ana passing remarka by a» few writers <m the hereditary 
tcsnamission of dvease,*^ and the eccauonsJ record of detached casef , hitherto no notioa 
has been takw of sexual limitation in hereditary disease. Notwithstaudiog, hawever^ 
thia negleetk there is abundant evidence to prove that th« occurrence of the restrietiop 
iff neith^ inlrequent nor capricious ; but tbab, on tlie contrary, it is in soiue diseases so 
constant and so regular^ whilst in others^ in- which it ia only occasionally observed, it 
iaso evidently the residt.of a strong conlrolliag influence, that it may be safely refertM 
to some law of their development, which, absolute in the one case, h»s to struggle i& \i 
were to expiesa itself in the .other; seeing that the wieli-defined limits of the restriction, 
and the eircumstances attending its occurreuce^ point to something far more definite 
than what is vague^ called accidental coincidence, or the result of chance^ for chance 
can account for nothing The attempt, indeed, to explain nataral pbenotnena. by the 
doctrine of chance must always be unsatisfactory because unreasonable ; and therefore 
it appears better to ascribe thye occurreivce of thos phenomenon to the iafluence of some 
natural though aa yet unrecognised law of development^ than to sipdk ,to a theory so 
inceusistent with reason iij» soppoaea that this or any other event in nature cotUd occur 
without an efficient and a well-ordered cajuser H therefore, as we aie justified in assum- 
ing, the development of all disease is tb^ necessary result of natural laifs^ we may be 
quite sure .that in diseases so strictly hereditary as those to which there will be occasiou 
to refer, the undisturbed action of the law in their case must harmonise with order in 
the result. 

The question which may be nosed as to^ why a limitation so strictly observed should 
occur in connexion with some diseasea and not with others, is a subject beyond our 
ability tx> <^uss» It is referred to now simply for the purpose of stating that there ia 
a difference in the sexual limitation of disease, which need not however be thought 
grange, for the absence of such a difference would be a fiM* greater cause fox suiprise, 
feeing that there are corresponding limitations connect^; with other morbid ph^UP*- 
wena, which are more fully recognised ; but which have not yet been explaiised ; si^^ 
«a why certain diseases should occur only once during life, aud why some diseases 
^uld be hereditary and others not so. The non-recurrence of some diseases and the 
hereditarinea» of others, have ever been rankied among the myster>ea of nature ; and 
beside them may be placed the sexual limitation of disease, depending, like them, on 
causes which we may i>ot strive to know. 

It is not perhaps to be expected that we should be able to appreciate as yet the full 
extent c^ this in^iry, and its importance in connexion with soci^ life ; but in addition 
to any passing remarks which may occur in the course of this communicatiou, it may 
be as welkto suggest that there are two .practical applieationa of it which all. will be 

* Petit DletioiiDftlre dei »e!ene«» IIM.. Art, " H^r^dit^,'' p. 61. 181T. Histoire r^n^rale et partienlldrc des Ano* 
nialies de rOrganisatioii ohes rHomme et Im Anlnwnx, par M. ItMote QmOeor Safci-Wliim t«m MA pt. Sia P*ia, 
MK. Dr. Jl IMaUr : 4f0dk<HCbiniiilnl TmnsMtif n^ toL mU. p. im ISA TftuM Wkwiphi^iM •! Fbriiolo. 
fflqae d« rH6rMit« KatarelU dass lea «taU de Sant^ ek«a MOftdle d« BjHtMi KarrMH^ 4b«w Ma 1* DH Vt9iam 
Lucas, torn, it 1^ 16&-A886-«,4t. 1810. 
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ready to acknowledge — viz^ its moral importance in connejtion with marriage, and its 
commercial importance in connexion with the insurance of life ; and in reference to the 
latter it may be said that some sound information, which can apparently be obtained 
from this Bouroe, oii the probaMe dun^ft of health and HftJ, seems to be much needed 
by our life insurance companies. 

The first case to which I wiTl direct attention; is one of ichthyosis in a boy aged 
fourteen years, belonging to a family in which the disease hlw been hereditary for three 
ffeneration*. It first oi^cnrred in the grandftrthet, who is sttll Hving, and who has the 
disease in a very severe form r ft did not appear in him, or it was not at least noticed, 
till he was about seven or eight yea«i old. This WAii has had three sons and three 
daughters. One son died at Sie age of fire years, and otte at the j^ of seven years, 
bbth of whom were fi*oe from the disease. Thfe other son is living, anfl past middle 
age, but has shown no tendency to the disease. The three daughters have aH Uved te 

frow up and marry, and in t^em Hkewise the skin is unaffected. Two only of tfie three 
aughters have had children. The eldest daughter has had four, of whom the first- 
born, a girl, has had no apppearance of the disease; the three other children are boys, 
of whom the eldest, aged rourteen years, and the yonngeet, aged nftie years, suffer from 
the disease, whilst the other son, aged eleven years, is free firom it. The family of the 
other daughter consists of three children, tiie eldest of whom, aged six years, is, as hi 
the fbrmet case, a girl, and freie from the disease, whilst the two other chlldTen, whe 
are boys, aged respectively three years and one year, have the skin very decidedly 
affected. It is to be noted that the disease in these grandchlfdren has in each case 
appeared within a few months after birth. There are two other important facts tb 
which I would call attention before passing on^ one is, the non-development of the dis* 
ease in the second generation, and its re-appearance in the third, which is an instama 
of atavism^ fbr which no satfsfectotT reason can be assigned ; the other is the sexual 
limitation of the disease, which in this case is complete in a double sense •, for whilst 
the females In the family have alone transmitted the disease, ils appearance has been 
restricted to the males. 

T>r. ElKotson* relates a case of i(5h1^yosis occurring in his practice, in which two 
brothers presented the disease out of a family of three boys and one gitl. 

In the well-known Lambert or porcupine femily,t the disease was hereditary for four 
stfccessTve generations, and was strictly, limited to the mal^ sex. Two brothers, John 
and Richard Lambert, lineal descendants fh)m the celebrated porcupine man who was 
exhibited at one (^i the meetings of the Royal Society in 17S1, visited Oermany in 
1802, when M. Tilesins of Leipsic published an account of their case. In tike follow* 
ing year, M.Alibert had the opportunity of seeing, them in Paris, and he has pnblished 
some am usiiig details of an attempt made to gull Ifee Parisians by some marvellous 
additions to t^e family history. The importanf feature in the Lambert case is that the 
males alone for four generations suffered from the disease, and that the two brothers 
referred to had seven sisters who were fr^e from it 

Although in all of the foregoing cases the appearance of the disease has been limited 
to the male scfx, it is not to be supposed that there is any peculiar inaptitude in the &ir 
set to this nnsightly afffection of the skin, for at one of the meetings ^ the Medico* 
CMrui^cal Society in 1818 (vol. ix.pp. 52-8), t^e case of Mrs. Holden was brought 
forward, itt which the disease was Hmited to the female sex, in the person of h«t 
daughter, Jane Holden, aged three years, in whom the d^ase bad appeared when 
about three months old, the satae age as that at whidi it had occurred in her mother^ 
and this case is the more remarkable from the fact that whilst the child inherited the 
disease <i>f ifer mother, she inherited the features of her father. 

Ichthyosis of a less severe form than the above appears to be of rather frequent 
occurrence in some continental countries. That form of it which the French call 
Peltagne; is stated by AltbertJ to be often hereditary, and that the disposition to it i» 
transmitted from generation to generation among the peasants of Lombardy. The fact 



* Loidon Medi«^ Gwett^ w^ Tii. p. «M. 18SL 
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6i tbe' Kere<iitary transnii^fon of Pellftgt^ fe fWlJr (Jonffirrqied by Ddctfeut^^biotti and 
lini^hi, wb6 state' that ** in 184^raflife* contalniiig indlvidttals «uflfering fh)Ttt kefeditai^ 
Petlagre, and nuhibeHng in all 1819 Members, 67 i rridividuals Were healthy, and 648 
Offered from this disease."* And to show that the disease is here<Btary, and therefore 
not contagions, M. Bunivaf Inoculated himself with iiome discharge fropfi the affected 
skin, with the patient's saliva, and with his blood, without being affbctdd by ft; and tliia 
experiment has been repeated on the lower anitnals. ... * 

The qaestion respecting thiei here^tary nature of these and pther alHed^ affections of 
the skin, ia at the pi'esent time exciting thfe deepest attentibn in Nbrway, as well as 
elsewhere; and the result of further researches will probabfy^add to the hnportance of 
sexual limitation in the development and transtaiwrfort of hereditary diseases of the 
skin. The proposed inqdrfes of M. Virchow on the subject of leprosy will probably 
be of much value; and notwithstanding the? great confusion which has resulted from 
fecloding several distinct diseases of the skin under the tiame df leprosy, there is no 
doubt that hereditariness is one of the characteristic features of the disease, for ichthy«i 
osis was formerly known only by this name, and I need not do more than alhide to the 
lepirosy of Gehazi (2 Kiftgs, v. 27)^ which became hereditary hi his seed for 'ever. 

From diseases affecting the texture of the iskin, wib may proceed to those which affect 
Ms colour, such as occurs in albinoes ; and as dne of the most pecuHir features in their 
case is the eves, which suffer from congenital deficiency df absence of pigment, 1 avafl 
myself of this opportunity for stating that I shall alludie t6 theSr case only in connexion; 
with the organ of vision ; for l3ie number of cases and the variety df diseases in which' 
texoal Itmitalion can be shown to pi^evaiL 'so far exceeds the proper limits of my 
paper, that it is necessary to restrict the sele(5tiofi bf cAs^s': with this object in view, I 
shall select for consideration the diseases affectitig two of the oi^gans of sefnse — namely, 
6ight and hearing; and refer to other ctfses only so far as Ynay seem useful to illustrate 
any subsequent remarks I may have occasion' to make bn this subject;' and I* do this th6 
more willingly as it offe^ me the oppbrtunity df showing that if we take and examine 
in good faith any one class of diseases, br diseases affecting any o/ne organ df the body, 
ratner than pick dut isolated cases from the whol 6 range of pathology, that we may 
hope to form a belter and a truer estimate of this phenomenon than we could otherwise 
exu^ct to do. 

The rose-coloured eyes ot albindes have beeti observed to be often hereditarily con- 
nected i^fth one sex. The two well-known albinoes of Chamouni, referred to by M. 
deSaussure, in his •* Voyage datis les Alpfes,Vwere brothers, whose sisters presdiited 
no unusual appearance. §C) also in Br. Trail^t case of thre^ albino brothers in a 
ftimily of six childreh,J this 'first and fifth ch^dren were girls, having the nsual appear- 
ance; the second and ^ixth childf-en ^6i*e boys and albinoes'; the thfM and fourth' 
children were twins, and both wfere boys, but only one of them W£^' an albhio. A 
curious fact cotinected with this xjAse is, that the mother had a cousin with " very 
fair skin, flaxen hg^» and v^ry w6ak light-blue eyes," showing a nearipprdach i^ 
«lbinoisra. Mr. Th. Jeffersbn, in his •'Notes oh the Stktc of Vh-^a,' reijites thd 
iase of two albino sisters, who gave birth, the one tp an i^ifettt'who was an albino lik^ 
herself, the bthet" to a very black infSint like the iather. 

The comparative rarity of albinoes in cold or temperate cHhiatete Is probabl V the cause 
of so few cases of hereditary albihoism having been observed amongst ns, for it is chiefly 
ib tropical climates that this anomaly in development occurs. At the conquest of Mexico 
by the Spaniards, not only were there albino dependents in thip palacef of Montezuma, 
put many examples of albiiioism were met with among the birds and other rare animals 
in the palace-gardens ;§ atid albinoes are so Common m Ceylon, that Bui0fch|| speaks df 
Aem, though erroneously, as forming a distintst race in the interior of thfait island. Vol- 
taire,^ in like manner, with other writers, t;hought that nations of albinoes dwelt in the 

t AHIfMt: M«ladiMdeUP0aii,tom.iL|i.8OT. 183S. . 
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interior of A{ncm which liviogntooe^s researches show not to be the case, and which is 
farther opposed by the fact that the blacks are in the habit of killing them whenever an 
cjj^rtanity for doing so occurs. Bat although hereditary albinoism is of somewhat rare 
occurrence in Europe, there are some well-marked examples of it, from which I shall 
further select two cases illustrating my subject^ related by M. Comas in the ' AnniUes 
d'Ocnlisti^ues' for 1860. 

The first case is remarkable for the remoteness of the relataonship between the albinoeSy. 
as well as for the sexual restriction of the anomal/. The two grandsons, Daniel and 
Baptiste Gillferon* of a family residing at the village of Ferlens, near Oppens (Switzer- 
land), married, and had each of them two daughters, one affected with albinoism, and 
one exempt These two albinoes^ who are the great-granddaughters qf the family referred 
to, and from whom the inheritaQce is derived* married : the one^ who became by n^rriage 
Madame Devaux, has had no children ; the other^ who became the wife of an agricuj* 
turist named Packe, with black hair and Wwn eyes, is the mother of an infant who la 
an imperlect albino. 

Tbo sec<^d case^ which is of a still n^ore conclusive chavactery is that of a young Swiss 
girl, named Josephine Cfaassot, whose parentage nnites her c^se with that of seven other 
albmoes. It appears that the great-grandfather of Josephine had two children, a son 
and a daughter. Josephine is Uie only one oi the descendants of the first (the son]^ 
ifffected with albinoism. Among the descendants of the second (the daughter), who 
l^ecame by marriage Madame Ber, Uiere have been seven alb! noes. This Madame Ray 
had two sons, naiued James and Charles Bey, who married two sisters. The eldest^ 
James Bey, had, among other children, three albinoes-^namelv, one son and two 
daughters. Charles Bey had seven sons, five of whom married, but only one of these 
five had albino children, and he had four albino dau^ters out of a family of three sons 
and nine daughters* It is to be noticed in this case that whilst the three albino children 
of James Rey were on the same level in descent as Josephine Chapot, belongicig, like 
her, to the fourth generation) the albino descendants of the old man's grandson, Cuaries 
Bey, did not appear tjll the fifth generation^ oWing, it would seem, to the fact that 
Charles Rey had seven sons, but no daughters; the defect being transmitted by one of 
those seven sons to four fem*lo children, who were the great-great-granddaughters of the 
common ancestor. The exceptional instance of one male albino in this family is not of 
sijvflScient importance to impair the value of the case which I have selected to illustimte 
my subject ; ios the remoteness of the descent^ coupled with the &ct that no albino 
intervened between the head of the family and the aloino descendants of the fourth and 
4fth generations, ia si^fficient to outweigh such an objection. 

From t^e pink eyes of albinoes we mav pass to a case in which, for three generations 
the eyes have reaembled i^ miniature tne markings on the back of a tortoisesheti cat^ 
and in which the transmissic^n of the defect has been restricted exclusively to the female 
sex. The foUoWSng histofy of the case is pablished in the ' Dublin Medical Journal ' for 
1835, by Dr. Osborne, kte President of the Boyal College of Physicians in Ireland : 
Jc^n Murphy, aged ^fty-two years^ a native of County Wexford, bad fifteen brothers 
and five sisters, all of whom possessed the family peculiarity oi tortoiseshell-coloured 
eyes. The inheritance was derived from the mother, whose maiden name was Murray* 
She had three sisters and one brother, who were all similarly a^ected, and who inherited 

the peculiarity from their mother, whose maiden name was F . It is tp this latter 

fiunily that the peculiarity belongs, i^isomuch that iu the part of the county where tbey 
resided, they have been commonly recognised by this aistinction, and collated for 
communicating it to their po^rity. A titled individual well known in Insland, but 
whose name uu Osborne did not think it prudent to publish, obtained the sai>e peculi- 
arity in consequence of an intermarriage between one of his ancestors and a di^nghter o( 
the F-^ ^*s. . 

In like manner there may be hereditary differences in the colour of the twonrides, as, 
for instance, wiure ihe iris ^f ooa eye has been ha«el. ai^l oi the other blue, or/where the 
same iris has been of two colours and spotted, I i^m i^caaainted With a casj) in which 
the two irides are spotted like a leopard's skin \ and Mr* Middlemore* states/ that these 
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<Meet8 hate b^^ of i leirtfe M tt her^itiiry, iso tii»t aft M* maiif of the ehikireii <>f tbe wmt 
hM\j shall hav^ had iM>in« ^guiaf ^pot tipon tl^ his, diff^retit f^m ita niatii¥al colont', 
or the two it4^ Shatt do* COfresp^nd in their colbun 

S'rora defect of co!ottr ire irtay revert to defect of strtwttire, aa ahown in the ease of 
cofoboma irid^a^ of deft iHs, which is the anak^a^of hare-Hp, iand respodliisg which Mn 
dtreatfield,^ ia the folkiwing aecoant, revttailcs that so m^mj cases of eoloboma india 
have come under his observation that he believes it a very conmaoa »eongenital defect 
and one of mneih more freqt^nt oconrireace than ^e eonnnoi) hare^Iifi* Th<» case selected 
is tbat of a bov who has a m^erate-sitoed deft of both irides in ^^ oonaaioti diteoiioa 
dow^warcfe. *H^ eldest brother has a sitnilar defect in both eyes, and his youngest th^ 
same in one ey^^ atul the svmteeiUical i^oaliovi of the J4»l)drnd«y ta tb« other. The 
mother^s ftrt>her ^^rasjsard to have h»d thasanse defect in bo^ eyes, and his brother aiso 
in both eyes, and her eldest brother was similarly aHected, and his eMest w>n had this 

Moiig sight' (as it^as Called in Hie faorily) The cleft iHs a^nis to have belonged 

lo'the tnales c/f the tnelher^s (kmfty. Ihe mother herself hach perf^tly natvrail pup^ 
and fonr of her ch^ren (a boy and three girls) virere also tmai^eted*^ Th^ chief points 
of interest in tihe case m^ — Ist The tratiamission of the defect, w<iihoat its b^g shared 
m by the mother. 2ndly. That whilst two of her three sons hod ^e de^t, her three 
daughters were free f^tn it; and lastly, That the niFatema) grand&ther, the maternal 
Ipranduncle, the maternal tmole, and the son of this last aamed^ sdl idi«red in the defect, 
which showa tiiat the hiheritance in &is case exteaded to at least (bar generations. 

Oongefiital absence of the iris may be also hereditary, as ooeilrped in the case pub- 
lished by Frof)essor Boeh of 'Chipistianiayf in which the ^^er, soii> tmnt, and trieoe had 
itut defect. In the itm^j of Christian Kehl, whose case is ptthHshed ia * Ammba's 
Zettachrift* (vol. i No. 4), con^emtal al)9ence •of the iris ^fms hereditary for three 

teaerations. OhHt^ian KeM himseil^ and three sons oat of ii faaiihr 4f eight childrea, 
ad the defect; bat the ifmitation to th^ male set in Uils case, whieh was toaintainsd 
"kit two genefrat^ns, fkiled it) tAre third, %ben two of t^ graaddadghtem presented a 
deficiency of thelris. 

Defects, either coviscrnital or dovdoped subsequent to birt^, in the' other strtictores 
forming the organ of vision, are sometiviies hereditairy-^-as 'congawiital opacity of the* 
t^6irnea, which =occui^ed in Ihe case related by Mh l^ar^J where thtee children th 
sQi^cession had been bom with this ddftct, bwt the sex is n^t stUted; Oataract and 
amaurosis may be also hereditarily timitod to one or the -otheflr aex. W^^ referenoe to 
^e first of these defocts, the li^ Mr. ^ihao«,f of Msfnehee^ sa«r -fiae or six cbidrea, 
the f«mifie!B V^f ftfo Biskr^:, who were ail totidly blind f^m catitaert The late Mr. 
Bstnndersl also f>bsorved kiany cases of <eatarae^ in the sathe ftmUy. One was that of 
two brothers, betiv^een ii^hotfe ages there was a differ«tooe -of sh> years, and who'were 
both affected w!t^ coi^etoitai cataracts. In a second hxtikfy tWo brothers^ tt^na, 
became blind with cata^actts at the i^e Of twenty •t>ne montha, each within a f^ <days 
cf the other; and Mr. Sam>defs addS'^tbat Ae four cataracts bad pmcissly the samfd 
character.*^ Lastly, Mr. Lawrence states that be had under his ^re, ^at 8t. Bartholo- 
mew's, t'^ro brothers, betweem Wo and four years otd, ^^ith ^flttarads.^*^ 

With refofence to MnauroMS Mr. Mkldlemors^ infotrms us that hia ipraotioe has 
fotnished hita with many examples of hereditary afnworosii^ and hii gives tefWtdnees Oo 
teveral other writers wim have observed th>e same ih(^. Mr. Lawirendof* 1^ under his 
ts^^ta at the London Ophthalmic Itiirmafy, fwin sisters, who wore both amaurotic at the 
same tinre, and with e?Aotty the same symptoms. I>smoan(t^ givea a casse la which ^ 
father and son were both amaurotfc; and ano^er case, of a French htdy, 'Comipletekr 
bHnd from amaurosis, 'vrhoae daaghter became Mind ^om ^simie dheaasat^ei^ 

t B(^iii«i«h1ifstto^%irif 9(^^ ImrraA, ▼«!. 'rtl 1>. 'S98. 1811. _ • 
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of tw^ty«>|hvee jMura. • B%^* wlnleii a ^eme wheve tb# fnnnhw ibc i1ur«e genovataow 
became. <}osiplttlel J aod ineomblj amaurotie aa aooo aa meaatroatioa caased ; but tb«f 
who have borne children escape. The malea in thia hmily b*^ jexhibited only a 
tend/^cy to aoiaapoaisy* witiKWAt any i^ tbea having be<aoma actually blind. And 
«>mc4irae8 amaaroMa aad ^wtaract aia heraditMrily aasoeiatad tether,, as occurred ia 
the c£»e of the Jew of Sieaaa and bia 8oa» related by the Itaiiaa tranalatov of FortalSs 
work on bez^editary diaeates. 

In lika naanmer mioropbtbaJinia, or eongenital smaUsueM of the e^as, which oocnnre^l 
in as. many aa 81 oafe of 7001. cases enter^ ajt the Eye Institution. in Bcossola^ is sonvo- 
tames hereditajrily iiusited to ono seoh M. Gescbitifbtf informs us that among the 
f^ve.palienta wore two Wotliars^ Tni^^topbthabnio oa the lefi sidoi whose father had 
laat his le/i aye iftaea yeaift before kia marriage^ in oonse^vienee of ponilant ophthalmia) 
while sfBrviagin the ai^ny of HollaiKl. 

, £v^ eottgenital' abseiioe of the eyes th^Biseli^s tn^ ;ooei;ir as a bareditary defect, 
,mi be liaut^ looQaaex,«s ki the' case piiblisbcd.by jlr. Walker^ wheca congeniti^ 
daficienoy of both ^os oeeuerad in two chiIdrao< who were sisters^ Mng tb? cld^t and 
.tiiue youngest of a fiiviilyof three children, ia whicb the interoM^diate cjb^ld fMraa a boy, 
aad free from the defosl^ r ; 

Deficit in the muaEHilaf apparatus of tbe ev^ is sometimes also hareditary, even for 
maay getiei^tkMis^ as ia ^e &liontmoreneie%§ in whieb UlusiHous imiiy nearly all tha 
memb^s squint; and FrOspeiLuoaa,! in referring to aeverai cases af hereditary stra- 
bismusi rentarjks that snohoa^as are too common to need fprth^ notice. Mr. Streatlieki^ 
has lately published an interesting ea$e of the Sexual limitation of .liiis defect in a family 
of ton obrldien, consialing of five boys and &7^ girls, io which oal^tbe^ve boys sauiot; 
one of these boys htui a.twin. sialier who did Dtot s^aint* The eldest boy, aged nfteflp 
years, ^uiDts with the left aye ; the second, aged thirteea yeai^, aqaiots witb both eyes; 
the thirst aged ni&e yeacs, squints with both eyes; the fourths agod se^eD years, squints 
iWlU) the left aye; aad the fifths aged seven 4nonths, squints with both ey^s. Keitber 
the father nor the mother squint, but the latter has ** a sister, who ^lanried long after 
berself, and has two obildrenf a boy, aged sevtso years, aad ^ girl> aged four years, ^bo 
both! squint witb tiM lefteye.^' In additioa to the almost complete sexual limitatioii in 
this easev it wiU be noticed thai where only ane eye was affeotod, it was alwaiya the left, 
which tends to confirm the hereditary nature of the defecjt. < 

Tbere remain to ba considered the so^aJled functional defscts of the oijgan of visios, 
vhioh ha^ been amangad imdef a sejpairata head raither for the sake of convenience 
than of accuracy, as it ia probable that po defect of function oan occur i^ereditariij, 
without » corraspoadiai^y hereditary dc^et of struotare* The first and moa^ serioos 
of these defects la ba noticed is that of coroplete blindness^ which hn^ ocfi^r as a con- 
genital defect ; sueb was the case in one family of pine cbildien, observed by M. Panli,^ 
who were all bora blind ; or this haceditary blindaess auty not oo(»ur till a late 
period. of life, as in the case related by Sir^Henry HoUandyf wbeoe ibur out of fira 
-ehildretf becanse blind aboat the age ^ twaJve years ; and the heraditariness in this 
case was further aopfifmad by ^ Ihe existence of a femily asomunentlong prior in date, 
where a feaiaU anoestor is represented with several ohildiea a<?o«nd her ; tbe-jnsoription 
reeordiag that all tka tinmber were bliad.'^ 1m the fiimily of Xjo Compte^' thirty-seven 
ehildfen and grandehildlen becan^ blind like himself, and tba blindn^ in tins case 
oecnrred about the age of sevienteen' or eighteen years» for three stKces^vc generations. 
Lsstlyy Mr. Wrigbt|* recoiida thai ** at Dover^ some years* ag^, a lady was frigbtened by 
a ferret, whilatf ift a atate of pregnancy ; the chskl when bom had eyes precisely 
like tbai^aaimal ; arery et»ld after that had the saa»e kind of eye% and they all became 

* Lehre, roL IL p. 441, • noted br Lawreooe, p. 664. 
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MQuaiiKted irit^ai^y welM»^]m[ ex^iDpkd of beeeditaiy £mita$k>«k to ox^mx.. • 

bei»ditA^» ) All idunoes suffes iiom nyelcUcp^ ; iMid a# regards li^ifCkW^l^^ M* 
Caokr^ rel«tea » eaae ia whidb thu defeot prevmiiad fer two CQi^ums^ ^u^U^-fix^d inemr 
fa^re, ^)oi]d)ng to aix svece^ive jefiQtatioQs oC tJI^ same family, baling \m^ beiiM»ralor 
pic; aad tnere are two points ^f apodal lota^raat to bo notiica4'iQ:tbia.caa«; t^e oiif 
1% tbat «i»OBtf more tban six btl94fa4 itt4ivi()u$]fl in tb^ fawilyt tb^re Is^ not been |i 
aiDgle o^npj^e of boneralopin ia tbe obildre^. oC pm*eut$< wbo were, tibems^lTes fre^ 
from it The otber is, tbat tbe defect bas been transmitted more by ,ibe j^rctmen tban 
by tbo iA^n: * . 

Hyo^l*^ or oearrftigbtedctess, is sometiioos alsfCK a bonaditary Affection limited to opp 
side Tbo stMiiaUqal xieseaeobe^.c^ I>r» Furnari on. aSeetiona of tbe eye b^ye clearlj 
demonalrated Ibhat ^ greiat^ Hmmber of abort^aigbtod peraom we^ tbe sqi^a or grand- 
saaa of sborlhsigbled .individuals* In ttie sinn^e fiuviily of Dr. yJSeritior, ih& sbort* 
sigbtedaeas wj» wieeeasiYely transinittad frooi tbo grandiaitber to tbe iatb^« and froiq 
the fatber;to tib«i two soma* In tlf^ toily of M-r-*-^, tbe lather becaiCDe abort-aigbted 
ait tbe «gtt of twren^-ibttr yearSy and two sons tvare also sbort-s^bted like tbeir 
fethor.f . . 

Pprtall hiia publisbed an iotsyestiag aceonnt of wbat is teniied ^ HM>mf;ntary blin^- 
aess,'' in two brothers aged ^fteen and seventeen years, wbo, on binding tbeir beads 
for five or six minutes, lose tbeir sigbt, and do not regain it for a short i]^ter>'al» Tbojr 
fi^er bad boieti subj^t to a like bliod^esaidt bia )tfe. . 

Lastly, in tbi^ curious defect of yisioi^ l^-nown as ooloarrbUndness^w^ bave an instancf 
of a kenoditary defect^ being so stnetly limited to one sox^.aa tofoiN9» one of tbe tf^\ 
charaot6nrtie featorea of tbe coakplainU Tbia bKiperfoetion of vision, ^bicb teiv^^ ^n all 
lis pbaiomeMi to show tbat disease no less than bai^tb ia unde^.tbo ordeHv con^ro} 
of lav, ift of aoBMwbat Ireqaent oQcnrfonce, a»d baa already atWl^tod mucn notiqcu 
aoty it woald seam, «& a weU nuiri^ed e^tampU of sei^ual limitation iq diseas% 
after tbe manner described in tbia paper, but as an instanco of wbat bm^ be call^4 
sexual preliQr^noe in disease. A short referenee to soe>o of tbe. HUMny eases of colourr 
btindaefis whicb have been puUisb^, will peihaps be sufficienib to pFOvq. that it if 
an error to refer tbe sexual binitatiOA in aueh cases to a preleretico in tbe disease for onf 
sex rather tbaa tbe other, for. even where this uppoatu to be atrai)gest» there i^ 
evidence tto proves tbat it is wciaker tbiaa the vpkflueQoa of aaxual linHtatip% and ;tbat i^hsr^ 
tbe two are broi^t aa it we^re in contact wkb ea(^ other, th^^o . e^asfsa; tc^ be auj 
irager a. choice n the matter,, for the inheritimeo of lb#.disaasa i& cioftflnf^ tQ,tb^ 
sex ia wbeieh it waa first de¥ie)q>ed, even in those cases whese tJbe .othea s^ ^ee«^ t^ 
have tbe gi^eateat i^piitnde fpt it ii 

Ooloar^bUmdnesS, which js also ,<yiJled Dahooisin^ after the celebrated anthoit pf t^ 
atomic theory, who, with bis brother, anffered from 'this inability to diati^^^iah foJoH^ 
fllieGti& all elasaea, from the hi^pat to tb« lowest^ aud'is ftirfrom b^ing uj^^comn^on. 
Mr. Waidrop^ informs ustb^t ** several member of a.nobje iaxnily in thiat country hav^ 
been remarkable for having it ;" and Miss Sedgwick^ in her ' Letters fyas^ Abroadf' 
▼oh i^.p^tSK), iHaks that t^ his^ian Bismondi was a Daltonian. It>e Abb^ Rosier, 
who wrcfte a pa^^on tbe aubjeci in 1779^ roa)«rke4 even than th^ ^4t:ia fn<|t 
ptdiaps m raro aa ono thinks*^ *^ Dr. Dalto» states that out of ^seaty^vo pupila be 
<niee>had, twoiweaet ^oundto agre& with hun in viilon; and oa ranolher. (unsilar 
ovcasion, one.: i(nd it has beoft shoipn, that se^iiet individuabi luMWn to sKifier bom thjs 
dofed are nnwilling to. allow of any notice of thaii: leaa^ In tbe desonption M a 
ease 6i a Qaak^ shoemaker, nanoed Harris, in tbe ^ Pbiloaopbical TVansactiona' i&rll^ii^ 
pp< 2«D^, whoy as a cbild^ ieo«ld not diatingajah eboFries on a tree, b^cansa iliay wer«a 

* Annales d^OealifltiqiiM, torn. i. p. 81, 188S ; quoted br lAwrenee, on. dt, p. 667. ' ^ 
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to Tiitn of #te -flaiiifre «okmf wk t^ leases, «ii4 fir$ •f tvhocpe Wthc w i , xrat of « flunily of 
four brothoM atid 6ii« sister^ fiad the «Mie dc^Mt lof viaiott, reference k >aNuk» to Uio om« 
of a g«ntlem«n hi f^ood potitk)D^ wlio wm woll known to Mitfer from O(doiir bKnd- 
Dtesa, but who refuftod lo satisfy any fo^tiMes oo %b« snbjoct A« no dWinoliaatioH of 
tihifl kind has. Vooa shown by dbe meml^rs of mnr ■professvon who bati» soifored from tills 
defect, either personally or m their families, I shall notioe briefly the ease of Dr. Whit* 
lock Nichdl, which was fcrotight before the notice of the Medi<K><?bir«irgioal Soeiety k 
1816, by Mr. (the present Sir Bonjamhi) Brodie^ vol. vii. pp. 496 ; and the ease of Dr* 
Pliny JBarle, publislied f n the * Amerioan Journal of Medical fik^enoes* for 1845, tcA. 
ixxf, pp. 846-854. 

The sabject of the first case was a boy, aged eleven years, a relative of Dr. Niehoirs* 
This boy had foor sisters, in aone of whom was vision so affected, and emo iatet bro- 
ther, of whose vision nothing oonkl, of oonvse, then be known. Tlie pecniiarity of si^ 
as to coloars was dorived fi^m the ttatemal g mndfbtkcr, who was stnuikrly iffected. 
This gentleman %ad two bi'others and three sisters ; one of the brothers had tho safiM 
defect of vision, the other l>rothor and the tiiree sistets were firee from it The seooad 
generation consisted of only two daughters, tiM mother and the annt of the be^ 
referred to, both of whom we«« free from this defect of vision. The *estestial fads 
in this case closely correspond with those related in my case of ichthyosis, tte 
hereditary disease being in each case iimiled to the mates c^ the first and thiad gene- 
rations, and transmitted by the females of the second generation, who were themsehrBS 
tmaffected by it 

Concerning the second case. Dr. Pliny Barie states, ^my maternal graadfether and 
two of his brothers were charactemed by it ; and among the descendamts <rf the first- 
metftioned, there are seventeen *peinons in whom it is found. I ha^e not been dbk lo 
extend my inquiries among the collaterfd branches of the family, bnl have heard of onr 
individual, a female, in one of them, w^ was similaHy affdctedJ^ The defect in ^is caea 
prevailed in eight distinct femiiies, of which ^one was in the seotfod generation, £ve in 
(he fourth, and two in the fifth genenttion. tn the first gronp, eonsh^g ol one family, 
only the maies were affected ; in the second group, out of five Ismilies affected, the 
semal restriction prevailed in fonr; whilst in the thnfd group, consisting of two fomilies, 
only the maleii bad %he defect And although in most of the families in this eaae^ 
Including those in which the defect did not, as weii as ^hoae in wh«jh the defect did 
prevail, the number of females exceeded ^at of tiie males-*-being in ona family, eiffht 
females to seven males ; in another, seven females lo three nudes ; in another, ^y^ 
females to four males; in another, four females to thtee males; in another, three fomales 
t»o two males (in which fem^y toth the males were affedted, hut noise of the tiiree 
fentales) ; thefe was only one family in which the defect w«8 not strictly limiled to tiie 
male sex. The total number of persons in the eight families affedted was sixty«one, of 
whom fftiirty'two were males, and twenty-nine females ; of the former, nme^sixteenths 
w^re affected, and of the latter only one-fifteenths 

In a case yecordod by Dr. Onmbe,* t>f Mr. Milae, who aaffered from eolonr-blind* 

ness, ^'the mnternal gvandfisther was affected; also his two brotheia and a 

aecond codsln.*^ 

Dr. Bromi0r,f in a paper on tfeis subject, read mt the German Medicdl Soeiety n 
Paris, retates the ease of a kamed Qennan chemist who si^bred from colourUindnesi. 
iRiis ^eniJemira had two children, who were daughters, and eouht distinguiiA coloan 
netfectly well ; the >eldei4 daughter had three eons^ of whom only the necond waa «okMir> 
Clind*; the y enn yot dan^hter also had three nons, all of whenn weM colour-blind. Two 
^f tAie^som in ^ttiis last family have <^hildrett ; one of them has five — namely, one boy 
«ttd font gi^ wiio have no imperfection of sight; the «ther haafonr tdiMtov the sex 
<f eath ib not «Med, but only one of them, a Soy, aged iieven years^ inherits lus £sdier's 
defect 

The tendency to w^ich I have Bh*ead;f referred, 4)f hetndftaiy diseases heiag oAnn 
«tt their a pfwa n a a ee to one sex, and l i m i t ed in their tmnswiesihei U^ ibe 
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other, is a prominent feature in most of the above cases ; and to show further that 
this double peculiarity, when it does Qt6lir, W not accidental, I may cite a case related 
by M. Cornaz,* of colour-blindness in two brothers, born of the .same mother, but of 
dtfferf nt fathers by two (iiHceteive tnarriages* By heir drst marriage with a French* 
man she had t^re^ obiJidren, of whoni ouly a 90a bad^ this defisct of tisiob ; by her 
second marriage with a Swiss she had two sons and a daughter, of whom one son had 
the defoct. . ' f . 

It may be notiqed» that in all thb above oa^es, the defect of vision has been limited 
almost exclusively to the m^le bex4 And it ia neoeasary for me to state; that this appa^ 
r^nt^ preference for the on^^se^; rather liUan fait tbe other oocurs in a very lai^e majority 
of the cases of coloar4>lindiess hilih^Q' observed ; lor ian analysiBjof upwards of 200 
ciqiAes $hows tl^a|; tbe pi*oporti»f of males; affeoted is nioe^tenths of th^ wholeJf But, as 
I. W occasba to state with, roferenc^ to the sttBe point in ichthyosis^ this apparent 
p]:e£Brence for the maie sex is not due to any peculia'r inaptitude in the female; sex ta 
t)^e defept; for wherf it hs^ pfimamly affeetea the latter, its sexual llmitatioii is com- 
plete, as in the interesting case pu.blisl»«d by M* Oanier,| where tho defect occurred vk 
thirteen indiviiikuals, belonging to five geperations of one family, all of whom were 
fem^lep. Respecting this o^e M.Cunier inform$ ua, that Madame Th ■ ' > f^^ed fifty*; 
eight years, kad six children, of wborD fiv^ weire girls and one a boy ; ihi»]ady and her 
five daughtfrs could not distingnisji'ttololurai, the soa had no such difficulty. The grands 
mother of Madame Th-^^^ bad tke same, defect as these female descendants; this oil 
lady had -one son and two daughtem-^the son was fre^ frona tba detidot, the two daugh^ 
tera had \\. BoUi these daugb tew married; one died in giving birth to Madame 
Th- — 7, the other had <^Y fi^ son^ who was free from the defect. Ctf Madame Th— -'a 
five daughters, four air^ mapried, the eUest has four children, of whocH two are daiig^^ 
tera unable to distinguish. coWurs; the second has two children, a aon and a danghtery 
of whom the last only has the same defect as the mother ; the third dan^iter of 
^adama Th has only a t»on« liged eleven years, who can perfectly dibtingffish 

colov^rs. The &ther of this ladt a diatingfaished painter at BruaBels, was v>f stene iime 
afraid t&at h^ mngj^t be affect^^d witJb the infirmity of his mptber. The fomth daugh^ 
ter of Madame T^ — r-- js Q<>t married^ The fiftih and youBgest nnrridd a goremmeot 
officer at Surinam, and baa only had one child, a boy^ who can disAinguieh ieven between 
ool^qr^ and shades of ool^n^ And t« show how. cotnpletely what aria snppoeed U>' be 
tke ordiuary rules of development in thes^. oases haj^e been on this occasion npeet, it 
may be mentiomed as a curious fttct in cQunexion with the above ease, that whilst most 
observers ba/^e ^howQ. that tbe .mAlndy is more Qommon in aien than in women, and in 
persons with Jight e^eis than in tho9e. with dark eyes, both ihiese: conditions are rdverlsei 
in tl^e family ol Ma^9^e Th 
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Before passing from th^ cpn^ider^tion oif colour-blindness,' which in some persons 16 sot 
great that they can only perceive one ^ojour in the jainbow, luiMny remark that the snb»t 
jl^ct has already attrmsted mji^cb : notice as an ocoaaional source of danger in connexion 
with pur present sysj^m ^t railwAy and oihfdft signals ;§ and that it vrill periiaps ^ortlyr 
repel ve further attentipn^for aoong the .additioiUil topics announced at a late meetin|^ 
of ^ the Sanitary Seotfion of the International Statistical Congrest,*^ was wa» by Sft 
David Brewster, whii^h- v;e may hope to see oarded out, vuggeatiiig . that returna 
re^rding colour^blindn^ should be obtained by^ the seodon. ' < > •' 
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Art. in. 

Obicun Trunk Fnim ; or^ Chronic Pairu in the Ahdofi^al end Thoratic Walls, 
By James Jago, MJ). Oxod, Physicism to the Gotnwftll Infiimary. 

The great multitude of patients who seek advice on a,ccount of obstinate pains 
• in the walia of the chest or of the abdomen, anil the obscurity tJiat frequently haljgs 
over the origin of their suffWitigs, must always daiw the indulgence of the physician 
for any attempt to throw another ray of light on theit niodes of production. I shall, 
therefore, ventiiire a^w remarks on the subject, premising that these will be of an ele- 
Bieotary character, chiefly aiming to show tMit the \v eight of the upper portion of the 
fnme often contributes to engender sufferingB in those parts, in ways not commonly sus* 
pected ; and that thus therre may be simple means at hand of am>rding relief in case^ 
beyond Ae reach of drugs. Whilst such is my main purpose, I may be tempted to 
lUu^trate the views submitted f|om collateral sbnrces. ' ' 

. It is an old remark* that rheumatism is oftener found assofciated' with tlie tendinotm 
and aponeurotic continuatioiis of muscles, especially at the junction of these with bone, 
than with the muscular fibre itself. And Dr4 Inman, of Liverpool, has aWy main- 
tainedf that much of the pains experienced 'in the strucHtires ik)w mentioned are due to 
a stretdiing of fibrous tissue by the contraction of niuscl^, or by it6 excessive tension 
pi'odnced -by any other 4siea«Be. He elaborately distinguishes b^weeln th^ pains thils 
engendered in the moscalar fibre^ as cramp or spasm, and thosei resulting itom strain 
along the line of osseous attachment, or line of union between th^ ifofuscnlar and ten- 
dinous fibres. And he insists that in a weakened condition ^ th^ animal system tiie 
muscles are more lii^le to cramp than in a robust, atad pain more likely to be felt along 
the said Hues of junction. ' ' 

Now, I have no further exception to take against this dbctrine, bat that I do not 
think that it tfmbraces-tbe< whole series of such kind of pains' .as it aims at accountiDg 
iot, I would affinn rather, in general language, that alt the tissues of the body in their 
sevecal degrees beoonoe painfel when they are eilJler Stretched or compressed ; in other 
vords, that diere is a state of equilibrium for the structures tihroughout the animal 
^me, which is the ooly one in which they remain free from pain :* that the amount of 
suffering eonsequenf upon the distarbanoe of this balance of opposing forces depends 
ordiaartly ^on tho extent of the displacement, or the 'time duritig whicli it is kept np, 
that is, making allowance i(x the higher nervous endowment of lotte part than another, 
and taking for granted that in such a case the structural points to which the nerves of 
common sensation, or their ultimate subdivisions are distributed, alonfe be squeezed or 
stretched.: for if a nervous trunk be thus affected^ painful p^enom^ba will, of coiirse, 
aecrue, radiating beyond the point mechanically interfered witli. 

To explain wnat I Ywve just stated by an example. In a position -fef • eAse, the hand 
rests pretty imuch flexed. But, if we>^read it flat^npon a ' table, i^e^ soon begin to feel 
inconvenience frorii the tension of it8«kin and other tissttes. < Atid if We cl<)se the fingers 
tightly upon<the pahn, we soon find their tops in tlie fist becoming' sore. 

Or I may; take anoilier ocample, which may be regarded a^ flimshing an epitome of 
the principles I wish to supply in tbi^ paper; ■ The eyeball is a globe Suspended, as it 
were, by its muscles, in a fatty bed, and rotated So gently and equably as to preserve 
usually its proper form. If we miiifethfe*^^tMt' pressure of the finger through the 
eyelid ovet the sclerotic coat, we become infbrme^tof ,the :99n;^prQ6»JjOn <rf'the,i«lkiM 
along the line of greatest desure by a )intnfinou#image,pf tne<6^At^^ 
tion of the JSjijger; v«(hjlsti wp $eel. paia.ak)^* the. cojnreipoilli^if'i. portion «ot Hieoetilar 
globe-*Htfie visual ■ seiftient elements in^ *nhkk' t^e 'Pft\cT^*ff] #% %|;ti?^i>tig JK W 
way the effects we experience in the tactiU|6(entients. In lite maniier if we strain the 
eye by resolutely staring in a given direction, the orbital muscles warp the globe out 
of form, false impressions of light result, and the power of seeing external objects is 

• Gopljuid*s Medical Dictioiiftry, toI iU. pp. S16-S. 

t SpiiiAl Irritfttion, or Myalgia, 8vo, 1866; second edition, 18ML 
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almost cyblHemted, wfiflst tb^ orbital mtnck^ are thrown into spasn^, msomach tiiatwe 
have a fueling of soreness and fatigne in tbetn, with a tenderness of the bail itself, for 
many an hour after the experiment: Ev^rt any lengthened eiwrtion of the eyes in our 
habitual occupations i« attended with stich results in an appreciable manner. 

These illa^rations wfll, I hope, help to a readier appi'ehensiofn of our pecnlrar liability 
to suflferings of this order in the^ regions- of the tlioracie and abdominal walls, if Jit 
shallbe made to appear that these ai^ very TikrioHsly exposed to be forced out of the 
positiort of strnetiirai balance, and that force applied her^ab^^nts in orte part often, ehtails 
a dispha^eraent of the greatest magnitude in some othei^ in a manner tl»t is' not usb- 
silly thought 6f. : * 

Let ns imagine, as a rongh approximation, all the human body, ex<^iidve of the lowfer 
extremities, in tlie sitting posture, as a heavy lever or a beam revdiving about the iubera 
•ischiatumj as an axis or fulcrum. And let us assume thut the centre of gravity of this 
beam li^ beti^een the' "middles of the sc&pulde. Then in^the upright sitting position the 
whole weight of the beam ftllls upon the tnhera. In the horifcontal the weight will be 
borne up — distribnted— along the whole length frOm the head to the buttock. If we 
recline, so that the back rests at somitf point against a prop, we may find* the portion of 
the Weight supported by the prop, by drftwiug a perpehdieolar to the beam at the 
point of contact with the prop, and then a perpendicular to this hnefrom the fulcrum, as 
also a perpebdiciilar i^om the ftilcmm 'tb a vertical line passing through the centre of 
gravity t when the pressure upon the prbp will be to the whole Weighs of the beam, as 
the latter of the perpendiculars let fall from the ftilcrum to the tbrm^^r. Thus, the 
nearer' to the buttock the'prop is plftced, and the more the body is nsade to recline, the 
greatet pressure falls tipofi the prop. Whilst it -is apparent that should we, whilst We 
sit, lean pretty much back against a single ptop meeting the spinal cohimn at any poipt 
whatever, a e^onsiderable pressure must be' endured by that part of the body in contact 
with the prop, which is a general -statettient sufficiently accurate for the ■purpose of* a 
Jjtacitical essky K^e the present; ' ♦ 

No\^ f6t US; further assume rfiat the bad: whilst we eit Is Rupported entirely by a 
couple of* propis of equal height?, and se^'erftl inches asunder, bearing eaok; similarly, 
against ohe of a pair cjf ribs. In th^s ittstiince pain from cbitapression? would be felt at 
the poibts of contact, as is obvious. But there resnlt also certarn secondiary effects 
which, I think, we; are apt to overlook. The two ribs are ntade to revolve by the 
pressure, upon their vertebral articuhtieins, and the numerous ligaments that bind thetn 
to the vertebrae and neighbouring ribs are stretched, and' pain is oec^io^ed in thoee 
partis. In addition to ivhich, this movement iiaustes an alteration' in the shape of the 
ring made-^with the iriterventidns' of the vertebral cohimn, their cartilages, and tie 
sterifunn — by the pair of ribs. Had such a ritig as this been of uniforrn texture tnd 
^ape all ^irotrad; one eflfbct of letting ft bear merely its own weight upon two ^f its 
under pomts in thfe manner here imagineid, would be that of 'fiattening the \h^ aboire. 
In such a combination of structures as d6' eiist iti th^se 1^Ag^ the result must somb- 
what.diffeh' Yet we mky be sure of this much, that, in the case before us, mufch dis- 
placement musrt been r along the nfibst pliaut part of the ring — ^that is, alohg khe carii- 
lagi?i6us j^orti6ri, iand at the articulations of the cartilages with the stermini: 'for tile 
costal rbtati6n' at the spine tetidd to britij^ the eternal ends of the ribs nearer to ^h 
other, tfcat is, to bend them at their jun^ction with the «terntim, independent of tie 
Iffreight'df th^ ppper portion of the ring depressing that' region. In otier Vord«, pain 
would bb deVelcfpl^d iit othet parts than those v^iei^e the <Jirect prksure is applied. •' 

H^'we flacfed the two pfbj^'rirtkbh ftiftber' apart, and 90 ad to take the weightof 




* general sketch pf what takes place in such an experiment; but ii^tnost iKyt^be 
^oi|j;ottea tbat' a pr^ure tedi^iV^ by atfy ttb^iil iu mxM degree be traii«iiiitted to 
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•M^ai^nt ones. And it oaH Aoarc(6 na^d W W «ddfi4 tbtiX if our h^ok be^ppported ^t 
more diab fwopcjints, or event aJong jta wbela leotftibj the effects bere ' deecfil^ed will 
only be diminkhed in amount, and not be entircdy obvi^l^ed. t 

Now, in the sitting po8t»re» if the 8upp<Mt of the back happen ta be « flat surface, na 
in a church pew or box in a theatre, the b^ck teats against th^ ^Qolder-bladea» «^at 
is, virtui^ly the ilpper ribs ; and 4 fariimij if the suppprt iox the b^ck consista, as in 
teost chairs, of a series of a few boraontal conqave bars, the ribs are likely to have 
to bear, at a distance hoim their vertel^ral ajrticuJations^ a ^go amount ef pre^ure. 
In. weakly persons auoh a posture produces— not to d^eU on that occurring posteiior^ 
— suffering in the anterior part of the chest, especially along the margin of the sternwp. ' 
For not'only irorin wbaib bias been stated must this lu^ppen, but, iu addition, the thrust- 
ing forward of th« \dM>uki0rs renders the pectoral and great senrate niusclcs lax, and 
thins deprives the nbe of the si^port due to the elasti<^ty of these jnsp^ra^oi;^ muscl^ 
increasing tjie lild)Hlty to the kind of inconvenience we are discijissing ; whilst a eonj^n^ 
play of the respiratory moyem^^ntsMs indoced, lentailing otber eyilst £ven lying up<;^l 
the back in bed-^more completely, still if so on a hard, mattress without elastici^ 
enough to enpand itself decidedly against the ^ine along the intqrscf^t^ar. gutter— 
#il> leave the scapolao-^^hat is, t^e upper |-ibs— ;to bear a weight at, least, e^iuu t^ that 
of the whole thorax, and vtrill occasion a strain along either margin of* the sternal gutt^. 

Having oonstdered some effects npon the tj^oracic walls of flexure, in a plane perpen- 
dicular to ithe spine, let lis now turn our attei^ticm awhjle to flexure in pWes passing 
through its %xis. 

We will t)ake first the case of a person siting on a chair whose baok doea not rise to 
his shoulder-blades. As he reclined, the Q^tre of gravity of the beam falls above the 
point of support, and the beam is only prevented from lifting ^ the bottom^by the 
we%ht of t$e lower extremities. Indeed, did we propose to break a stick over the 
back of thl^ chair, we should pot it under the same conditions, confine the eud of the 
sh'ortcT branch, and apply our strength (the weight of the head and shoulders in the 
example of the beam) at the^nd of the longer one. • We see. the stick split on the side 
opposite to that which rests on the fulcrum, because the forces applied tend to )engthep 
that side, and strain most those fibres which are most remote from th^ fulcrum. Just 
so the whoio line of tissues along the paths of the recti abdominis piuscles and the ster- 
nnm, from the pub^ to the clavicles^ are laid nnder extreme tension ; tl^ ensiform car- 
tilage and this whole sternom is depressed tow;ards the spine, and the pleural cartilages 
warped. And. pain again be&Jls the region, 

It may be appended that the 9^^xi9\ fixed point at which th^ trunk curves, backwar48 
K not where the spined of the vertebrw are in contact with tbe bac^ of the cb^i; bat 
rtther at the posterior margins of the bodies of the said vertebrae, and tbfit toe spines 
gather nearer together and the skin of the. <bfM3k into transvi^e fo)de^ as w^ noay have 
observed the skin covering die stick, being broken as abpve, to do on the. side next the 
Ailcrum, because the fixed point, or the nnstretched longitudinal &\i^ \% at tbe bapk of 
the l^tick itself. Again, if the Sole transverse portion of the ct^air-bac^ consist of one 
bar at t|ie height, say of the root of the sittef's neck, unless great, piusculac effort be 
ttiade, the weight of the loins and thorax would cause the. trpnk to becouie convex 
behind, just as odeurs when we stoop to pick anything from the grojund ; and we know 
kow liable suoh a stretching of the lumbar ifiu|»cles is to be followeid by crick, and that 
it always takds a good interval to recover fi-qni tb^ soifenesji resulting ^om a prolonged 
stooping postore^ But as the line thsit. undergoes, in tl^is instano^ no change u> leDgilb, 
is somewhere along the anterior edgea of the vertebi^i tb^ lower i^d of t^e st^inn is 
brought iuuch nearer liian before to the pubes, the contenta of tae abdomen preyed vf 
towards the <»vit^ of the chest, and the aAKlowinal muscles project fprw^r^ and coyer 
the ensiferm cartilage, so that tiiis, by their aupport, takes some pf tlie we\gbt of the 
head and neck, and may thus be fiened^ daprasaed towards the spine, canning with it 
Ae lower eoslal oartilagas of the left side, rather tiian those of the nght^ wbicn are sup- 
ported by tbeiiver* So that this very pain nsay be produced .in ,tbo d^tript .99 much 
Exposed to thii misforliine. 
, Ifwe piiess ajK>n the stornum diriBctly, as, in leaning over a tal>l^ to writ^ we may 
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push it towards the spine and bend the attached cartilages. If we carte the tmnk 
ktcratly, as in fearting oh a tabtk sidewajr^ ire Mtretdh the oppiosite oblique mdsoles^ and 
may occasion pain ei§ter at their tipper costaf fnsertibns or at their lower pelvic. The 
sarae effect may follow by lying in a bed ;* for <m the side on which we He, by th^ weight 
cf the lumbar portion of the trunk, the natorraF concavity of the waist t^nds to became 
obliterated; for this portion of the body is noW pthnarily supported at the brim-^ the 
pelvis and lower trtie ribs. 

I must here conclude my anatomy of ^trunfc^pains, as I believe I have indicated the 
fundamental way in which the commonest of the chronic kind are genera^d. it were 
an indefinite t^k to work at ethaustingthe subj^t. The weight of the arm may make 
the muscles of the shoulder ache; and it h conceivable that one might write a separate 
history of the sufferings of all the mnsdles of th^ trunk. - Besides, the- effieot of the com- 
pressi6n or weight of clothefe might be expatiated upon. (Such etif^ts as thesq, I pi»e- 
snrae, are likely to be detected with little? difficulty, by those familiamed with scnitini^ 
ingthe sources of pains in the thoracic and abdominal wdls^ by first elinirtiatTng those 
t^at may ai^ise in any of the mod^ hhtrre described. As (iir as l have here gone I am 
persuaded that I have tibt transgressed the bounds of clkiical experienoe, and t^at there 
19 not one of the ways of suffering Just pointed out, which I have not met with in ser^ 
i^l fnstanees, and ^een relieved simply by precautioiis i^inst the strain thai ocea* 
doned it 

To gTv* eases ftt detail wonid only be repeating in this form of nat*mtives the fbr€ff(o- 
ing explanations, so 1 wilt content myself with a simple sketch as a type of the class. I 
once had to 'think fdr a young gentleman of rather stndiotis habks. Of a slender eynmi&- 
trical figure, but enjoying go^ healthy except that he was reniclered' miserable by attacks 
^ pain at the stetrium, and along the cartilages of the ribs, commonly about the lower 
end of t^e stemthn, though sometimes hfgher up — a condition of things that existed for 
two oi' three years In spite of tonic and other miedical treatment Bat he ha;ving him* 
self observed that he had once been extremely afflicted aftev press^ the epigastrium 
against a tabic in* drawing, it soon came to light that al) bis sufferkigs aroae mm pos* 
tnre. Bven lying upon his back in b^d was found to bring on a fit of pain, and resting 
krs back a^inst any support that threw the weight rather upon the libs tluMitbe spinal 
colnmn did the same. He now soon got rid of all his troubles by habitnatly snppor|bing 
his back, %hen studying, int the spine. I omit to state how, as 1 mean to considec the 
best mode ^ doing this in another part of this paper. 

Perhaps* ft may ttot be superflitous to subjoia, -that such a relative depression of a rib 
ivith respect to those next \ti as may happen when it has to- bear nndoe presaure in soipe 
of the modes above treated of, may sometimesetpose the trunk of an" interooslal nerve 
to squeezing or stretching. These nerves are^ indeed^ curiMi% lodged in groQves along 
tifae lower borders of the ribs, which gnard them fkmi accident ; but tkeff traverse a 
^hort space from the spine to enter these, a^ de not seem to lie absoloteiy'Safi^ from 
fhechanical iiijnrjr. I am not sure that I have ne^ met wMi ease»«f neuralgia ^hoetiag 
along their paths from this cause, wherein no spinal deformity existed. It ia the nerves 
most improtected against pre&ure and coM that appear most liable to nedmigtai^ I ."am 
confident I have known sciatica to be engendered ^by a habit of Sit^aiif sidewa^ia a 
partially i^cmu bent manner, on a so(k or chair, so as te squeese the sciatic- nervoi^ ka 
emefgenee from the pelvis into the thigh ; and several histanoes in which a fit of tie 
douloureux ha^ followed a nap^ tp<m a book ot some bard' thine ibr a'f>illow. N«ir.er^ 
theless, these nert^^ oit^d in illvtetrntion are oftener afilMted by their exposure to great 
diffbrences of tempei^tnre, since even the sciatic, by careless sitting npon sar&oes-which 
rapidly conduct heat, are subjected to snofa vicissitudes. 

In juitapositidn wit^ the refieetions with whieh this 'paper sets eut^ thoagh I would 
be ehary of applying- them too^far, I have reason for sormiaing that there> are some aiU 
nients whose seats are among the abdominal or 'thoracic viscera themselves, instead of 
in the trunk walls, which can only be understood by saeb mdimetytary eeosideratiens. 
I will tondh upon two or three rarer examples which have fallen under my> oern -ootioe. 
' A whUe since a woman of about tAirrty-six years of i^e became a dispensary patient 
of mine, -for what, pHfnd fEtcie^ seemed to be a l£>rm of gastiwlgia oomnakNi enough 
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among saob pnUentn. She a^fMSYf^ratod that she li^a^j ^red to eat a fall meal, so 
greatly did the suffer pain at the pit of t)^ stomach, which radiated ak>pg tlie lower 
border of the thorax for an hour or more a^r a meal ; that she had become very thin 
ia consequence of enforcod abstinence^ ap4 that several medical men had iailed to give 
her any relieC Though her affirmed loss of flesh seemed justified by her appearance, and 
her look of distress was great, yet she had not the aspect nor any of the prominent 
symptoms of organic disease of the stomach ; there was no chain of evidence to con- 
vict it of sc^rrhiis or ulcer. It was not until I had exhausted in vain all the current 
remedies for facilitating digestion that, upon a more deliberate sifting of the symptoms, 
I asoarUioed the ctinous fitct that if she went to bed immediately after eating supper, 
this meal gave her but little inconvenience. Thereupon I directed her to lie down alter 
all her meals, and to ea^ good solid dinners of animal food and vegetabl^ drinking 
bottled porter with them. With some difficnit^ I go^ her to persevere lu this practice, 
and she was not many weeks before she was convalescent. Now, wp cannot imagine 
that mere distension of the stomach occasioned the sufferings because the recumbent 
posture eould not obviate such an effect ; nor that, there was an abrasion of the mucous 
membrane so .placed in thet organ as to be brought more into contact with the food in 
one postufe of the body tbaa another, for whatever may have beeli fancied to the con- 
trary, the pressure of the atmosphere mm% keep the stomach always closed tightly upon 
its contents. It seems to me that the pain was evolved through the weight of the meal 
— ^by traetioa upon the diaphragm at the cardiac orifice pos^bly, but plainly by traction 
upon the liver by the lesser omentum, and thereby upon the xiphoid and eoatal carti- 
lages uuitiiiig with it. I would compare the case with the two following. 

About the< same tinoe I bad under my care two cases parallel to each other ia all 
essential particulars. The first was that of a miner who had been for more than half a 
year under treatment ior what he described as a mo^ severe pain along the margin of 
the cartilages ol the lower ribs on the rigl^t side, extending from the edge of the liver 
downwards, through the abdoniinal wall, and penetrating, he £fincied, inwards. He 
shrunk when I touched the abdomen over the parts referred to. It was only with diffi- 
culty he could stand upright, or walk, or rather orawl, about. Being unable to discover 
anything amiss with the liver, or indeed, at first view, any general sign of ill health, 
except lack o{ fiesb, I commenced a devious examination of ^is body, and, to my sur- 
prise, found that he had effusion into the pjeuri^ not on, the side complained of, but on 
the left. Posteriorly and laterally the bottpm of the qbost on this side w^ much duller 
on percussion than on the corresponding portion of the right side, notwithstanding the 
hepiatic dulaess here existitg. At the same time rfjspiiation on the left was barely 
audible at levels, where on the right it was very so ; and fremitus on the^ft was aln[M)st 
as barely poi^ptible, whilst the intercostal spaces, protruded. By putting him under a 
sucoession of blisters over the diseased rpgion, inst^d of, as had before l]feeu done, over 
ihA region of pain^ with iodide of pot^asium, diuretics, and tl>eu ton^^ ^Iministered 
internally, the physical signs of effusion soon began to diminish, ^nd with this the pains 
in his right aide. « 

A few months afterwards a ouoe stout t^ Ipsty smith, who had been working in 
London, returned to Cornwall ia a very weak state, wasting and labouring ufider exces- 
sive pain at the right hypochpndrium. and ^preading over th^ abdo^tien, which pain he 
accused las the sole cause of his, troubles. He had been perfectly well until about six 
months before, when, after an imprudent exposure to a piercing cold draug;bt of air, be 
became suddenly ill, his sufferiAg settling soon entirely in his right aide. This man's 
story and aUituile reminded me so forcibly of the foregoing case tl^ I at oQ/CfC examined 
his chest, and discovered more strongly oiavked sigjus of pleuritic effusion qu the lefi 
side thbn in that of the mii>er^a condition of things which, as in .tha^ instance, had 
been overlooked. He comoaenced, too, to recover from the moment the true seat of 
disease was. besieged. 

With respect to the propagation of the pain to the opposite side in this pair of cases, 
it seems to me that the mode might have been thus : The fluid in the left pleural sao 
would have nothing to sustain its weight beneath the diaphragm but yieldit^g viscera, 
consequently the Id't half of that muscle would be depressed, below its usual region ; hot 
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IUb eonid BOt ilMippctt witkioal dri^fit^^ cbWjiwArds tbe Tigfat half lako^tiiat k, ii(yt 
likiioat poUii^ dowttwaids- upon die Hver, and «Kevitii^ a foi^ee to rotete it on itt 
anterior border Irom the coetal eartilagefl wfadek oover it la thw waj nbt only would 
theb& cartilages themselves he warped, bat tbe ligaments of the ltv«p would be made 
ai»ormall;y tense, aikl therelbre their peritoneal continuations -along Miohe parietal 
abdominal wall be unduly stretched, as well aa snch tisso^ as it lihes. ^^Bveotare on 
thaaooi^eetafe on taking oommoa survey of the three oines last introduced, under gdid- 
of the more ^neral priaeiples on which' this :paper prooeeds* 
Ir^rtt-mamnuuy Pam,^*-l wast emphatically repadiate the idea that I wooid offer 
tb^* preceding propositiens; as a key fonr opening the mystenes of all tlie «chea we mc6t 
widi ia(ti\etho«ax.and adjaeent pasts. In^och'aa affectioa as ^ysteri% fov exampie, 
partorbadoQs of all the other parts of the nervoas system are W too: tvansparent lair 
flie to 90 so fir^aa t« say that the tactile iMrves, or such tterreS) if th^ be otheir thaia these, 
wlpse' o&A; ia to. infoitti of :violenoe-doiae to> the tissues, may aot4|ilso be imorbidiy 
afftaeted. Kererthisless, let ua see whether the^ pain!an€ler the ckMSi^ desighation head- 
ing this pamgraph admits of a plausible explanation by the principles subraittedk la 
the autumn ^1868 this pain was made a topic of discussioa- in' the medical weekly 
pttblioatioBs. Dr»iIiunaa,Dr< £Wlar, Mx* HolmeS'<I}oete,'and othefls, took part in the 
debate. I do not know that I can do better than take the main points' at issne from 
their stat^netits^* The first of theee writers, ia reply to the sebo&d,'who had asked* 
ijkn why the seaiof a chiwiib paiois mote commonly ia :the left* than in the fight side, 
femarka : ^* Atone peiiod I thought I could traoe some (coimexion between the locality 
of the pain andu the {pcjsitiont oooMSonlyt adapted by the suffemr ; but after a more 
exteaded iaquiryl have-been- obliged tooonaiderthe facts referred to as ioeNplicable in 
Mie (present .state, of our knowledge.! 

' Mr. Coots| .comments upon, this correspondence. Premising that it is not to ba 
doubted that it may: have ^* more causes than one," he affirms that he has notieed 
it to be ^^ ooe of the v^y earliest laad oomnsonest symptoms of inoipoent lateval 
omvatare of the spiafO,'* and he retlninds us that it had been recognised in this 
point of view sinoe the days of iDol|)ech (citing his '^Orthomerpliie,'' tome ii. p. 10, 
ld28);.'^ar Gonstaat.-pain, somewhat vagiie ia its seat> which tf^es' place sometimes 
in the side of the chest below the mamma, sometimes in the epigastrie r^om 
This paift has too known cause; its duration is usually ooostant, bat 'it is inftaitely 
vadable.-;'- its f]MriiQ|is -of calm.aad exaearbation have nol>hing regular*; t^ere is fto 
distadbiaDeei of the iunotions of' the organs in ihei seat of paia ; nothing quiets it, 
aotbiag Relieves lit. ;. It is ateompaaied bf slow, progressive, and^ inexplicable deteri- 
aiatioui ; of ithe - statei <>f healths > It is . eyidently aUied • to * sdmethidg , gra«e but . qoite 
clandestine/' Deipeeh' toben ia6tanaebAa< gir) of Qle^en lyears ithas arreted, who, by 
ihcaas of a'il^umb«)in£i,.rwas found to^haive a slighti 'lateral ottrvatare; . *^>The groiter 
frsqoeney of • spinal; ionrvature^? Mr.> Ooote sobjoias, ^^ may eaplaia)ia iwne measure 
the obedience of infra-ipammary pain to. the saimie iaw•^^ Whilst thua* anggesting 
that it' may not improbably be muscular, he doe^ not indicate by what mechanism 
the ciuryaturQ'Or. the paia iodines to one side rather: than the; other. . « < < i 
• However, ^>Mff< Coote had (as recently as in the > Lancet,' Oct. ddrd^of the 
same year)- given a graphic sketch of the •coai'se usuaMy taken by spinal contortion, 
I will oontinue^^to follow him :-t-*^ The curvature generally commences in the upper 
dorsal region,' ami extends directly to the ri^t iaoae even sweep up to < the janction 
of the lower dorsal with the lumbar vertebrae ;»thoii the directioa of the articulating 
tilrfaces is altered, and the movements of the spine change from the latevail indinatioa 
to the an teroiposterior .-movement, as ia epringing; a second curve forms in the lower 
region to the left, accompanied ' with a rotation I aad twistimg of the vertelvse." He 
then proceeds to quiotefrom the plates and descriptions of M. Bouvier (Physician to 
the Children's Hospital, Paris), explanatory of the packing ; of the viscera found on 
diasectioB of caaes <k confirmed lateral curvature of the spine. Thus^ in what he trails 
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le xprtmur f>/ai^.that of tb« «bove ijrpe, the laliter aayi the ^ Iva^ Me apparently «ol 
iDueh deforcMd, when viewed anienorlyrf But the B^t is reckie«d' in.keigkt, its base 
being piressed bj 4h« abdominal Tiscefa.: 4he left bas ita inleriop bbe eotDfMraafted 
between Uie riba and the beart» The heact k v<4umiBoafl^ and okwer than aatnral to 
the ribs of tho left side. The iiver is mnch deformed^ deeply isMired) and, as it wer% 
iBoonted \^ chewd) om the crest of the ilium." 

Nowy it is worthy of coasidemtion whether we may, by ehaaee^ find the oanse of Ike 
preference of the line of lateral eurvatHve for one side of the body rather than the otbci^ 
in a differande io the compressibility of the viaoera that ar^ lod^o^ against the f)ariates 
of the reactive sides. If there be any just fouvidationiiB. this iietiaBy the only otgaa 
within. that seems at all capable (^ aifording a rehilively greater snpport is^ tbe liven 
Thia is.afirBi^ rosiating ataas^ filling the whole of the vighi kypocbondrmm'; and if tb# 
apine baoonies drooping and weakv or its nrasdes no lontgur able te> svstain iko upp^ 
ponioQi of the j|k>dy erect; if die vtertebiai colunm begios to- yieldy &• tfaad a wei^ 
that it should earry becomes east upon the viscera^ it seems nat absuvd to tegard itte 
not improbable that the eircmnstaace. of tbo> lefb Ipwar ribs and caitilagae co?ering 
compressible lung and stomach, whilst the right- aae supported adl along within bri 
machHraier body, may bd Use means of cfaisin^ th« ahest^to aroii Initards ob ikab left 
lather than. the right. . i i 

* The- detaila 'Of <Mw Bouvier give strong connteaanoe to -the idea that the 1^ plauml 
cartili^ea are <mofe liable than the right to be warped aut of Ihtfpe by any of the 
modes suggested ia the beginniag of thia paper. And* thud the left sictef wilt be mott 
frequently the seat of plu|i than ^h ather. By whatever eans^ of ilt-heakh the geneial 
strength ficiiia, thfis liability will be more fensaiWli This seemis » necessary eonse^ueitee 
of the manner of stowing the more massive viscera in the ohest and belly. • We may 
assert this much witboait pushing. our oonolusion so far' a*' to assume that infra-'iikkm- 
mary paiec can be of no other oirder. I caa well conceive that tlie site of the liver 
may determine that we are not lelt but right handed, kecaaie - the pectoral and other 
muscles that jnove the arkn or shoulder upon the ttnnk. ha;re^ through th« hepalio 
support, steadier points of reeifctaBoe oa this side ^bab the others for this organ mam«> 
festly plays an importaat mechanical aa well 'as a t»ore purely glaadular patt,:in ihk 
economy. * . . >. , 

Having so nearly approached th« subject, perhs^ I may be permitted to say a word 
or two oa the tjnoracic distortions in rickets. . Dr. Jenner^ -ipea^f thus :-^^*^ The 
deformity of the greatest interest to the physician' is that of the < thorax. The back k 
flattaned. Th& nbs. are beet at an acute angle^wheee 1^ dortal .and lateral mgioM 
mute. At that part the lateval diameter of the thorax* ]s> the greatest; From it tka 
ribs pass forwaids aad inwards to the point wbere they 'uaSte^ with the cartilage; «b 
that line the' lateratidiaiDetei! of the thorax iathe leart^ tbe'cartilagesioui^ing outwards 
before turaieg ia to anite themselves to the ateratim.i' The atenramtia thrown ibrwivdii^ 
and the aatafOHposteriof diabeter of the thorax is afifioinally greats" 

*^ The great, detormining cause,^^ be afterwards subjoins, ^ of the thoracic delbrmi^ iA 
the atmospheric pressure ; tbisis^aided-by the elasticity of the kingf'' and the ft^ th^ 
the more TBsistaot viscera anderneath are obstacles t<> #ec<^ssionof thie cbast-walla where 
they lie* It i^ears to me difficult to account for the^ acute- angle whore the dorsii 
and lateral regions unite/* or the flattened back, by such dififusi^e pnessmreas must be 
produced between the air without 'and the airtcontaining dastso lung within* On the 
other hand, it is certain that if thcrioketty child be let to lie xAxLck. tan its baek, which^ 
from it^ inaibility to stand and sit upright, would inevitably happen, the weight of the 
chest muBt sa press upon the softened fibs aa to tend to* brings tbe spines of the vertebvA 
and those of the shoulder blades aa the* same level, or t^ flatten the back. Again tbs 
mere weight of the costal cage ef bona and cartilage tenda to* flatten it in front (abeve)^ 
ao that this oage would tend to fall flat in front and techick sharp off at the sidca 
Now, when fWa take into oonsideratiDn with these facts the obstacle to receasioB of the 
cage in front furnished by such solid parts as the liver, heart, and spleen, as Dr. Jenner 
hionelf does, I ^tlunk it mt^ be Hioiilky of vefleetlen whether thi& is not ^e siibple 
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liistory 6f tHe cle^eioprtient ftf the defbtnlHy Tn qu'estidtt. Allowing ttat -some devia- 
tioAamnstbo eipectdd to beproduCediH th^ form of thechest by weights tli row d upon 
it when other posures are Sftsiimed, tb'6 pririciple inVol*ed in this explanation would be 
in accordanee With' Dr. Jenntir's gdi)erat mode of accounting for rickctty distortions in 
the limbs, which he ascribes to their We iglit or the weight of other parte huaving upon 
them. ' H6 retnarka,—" in e>;cl(iding muscular aclioh from all direct share in the pro- 
dnctioh of curvature of the long bortes in rickets 
by any atlthority ;"'thls ohaervation, it may bo in 
as he cites Rokltahaky*s opifiioo of' the thoracic 
pdwer in the inspiratory muscles, and moots no ( 

Finally, fetaming from thesd oollatet'kl medlu 
prtUiticaf use of Such conBidctatlOna (is fbMn' the 
If suffering is occasioned in 'ti patle'nt by a' dlsl 
part, Uie-ohVioua indication of cure is tO rfimovie 
body by pressitig upoh the eyeball depfives It o 
dofeH 80. If h jiatient leans aj^alnht his sternurii i 
about; take 'Cate he ceases to do so. Each ease i 
that it.«et«'1(He td" iterate the fact But I b 
attention to a very homely topic before I take leave oi mis essay. 

It has been ShdWri hoW irhptirtaiit it H that the structural balance of the trunk should 
M ordinarily preserved. Wheli We' walk, this equilibrium is stable, and wbeH we lie it 
b (ippi'Oirfeiately just. ' But we spend a great portion of out- lime in the sitting posture, 
and what provi'sions haV6 we thai the balance shall be easily kept in this attitutle ? In 
plain English, oh Whdt'pflnclpleB are the backs and dther uprlglit supports of our chairS 
imd SOftts conatrticte'd? ' OuJ- easy chairs and couches, not to say chairs for general use. 
show uo conformity In the' principles upoh which those uprights are conceived. All 
, looks as if there *irb ho knowledge of Comfort in snch thihgs. The majority seem 
mirde with a -view to torture rather than ease. ' I cannot therefore deem it a thankless 
task to endeavour to b^Certaiti nhat are the requtsit^B of such structures. At least, I 
wiH give a device (br what I have concluded to be the best form of chair as^an example. 
I wilfdo so In dimensions to fit the use of a man of middling size. The chair shall be of 
wood, for if it be easy in bare wood, it cannot fail to be so when cushioned. 

Let the seat belS inches ftom the floor and of the shape of a semicircle of a 
diaineter of 21 inches, .Whose straight edge is the front of the seat, and let it, in a style 
which is common, be scooped towards the back to fit the nates. Again, In the usual 
Style of elbow chairs, let there he'a horizontal semicircular bar for the elbows to rest 
npOb, II inches ahoVe the seat and of its diameter, and let this elboW'bar be supported 
on either hand latef'illy by four' or five upright bars with equal inteiVals. ' 
' ■ Va the raiddii of'th'ebaek let the eupport (oY the elbow-arch be a flat {ilank of ^ 
inches' breadth, or rather, let two short elbow-bars be let into sUcK & plank rising from 
the middle of the posterior border of the seat, to the height of 22 inches, and let this 
plank be curved to the lateral contour of the loins, aa may be seen in the cushions of 
railway carriages. Or in definite measurements let the plank, at vertical heights of 2, 
fi, 10, 15, 22 inches, be gtad^ally inclined backwards to the horizontal extent of J, §, 
■'ii ^i. 4 inches respectively. Beginning' al the top of the plank, let a longitudinal 
poove be cut a foot down the anterior face of the plank, of 1 inch wide and 3 inch 
TOB^; letite edges bo b*ve lied away, M also Otker shafp ((dgbs' of ttie Blank. BeloW 
the elbow-arch the plant may be hollcrwed in-the' borizmital'dJrectloff to coincide in 
curvature with the seat. 

•Graceful appeamnce apart^ we have bero tile elemeirta of a comfortbble chair.' Thfc 
lower portion of thehnck will form a cradle for the pelvis, aild prevent its weiriit'from 
efi'ectingpTesSore upon' higher parts'Of the trnnfc; the cUrVed portion' rising therefrom 
will bear up the loins and lowci> parti of the chest. Tie b*c^iece will 'idlow the mi d^ 
die channel of the bwck to rest ^;ainet It at any and every point, whilst itH longitudinal 
^t<^ve will afford ftn bscape from pressure fbr the Uiibly-eoV^red tfttrtebfvl spines, leav- 
ing this to be encountered by the b*d of musCle at iWir sldea. Then any pressnW 
that might he extended to tlw ribs would not affect the form of the ^est owing to the 
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short leverage at .the ^ertebral ^rticuIatioBs of the ribs along the channels at the sides 
of the spine. The shoulders play backwards and forwards without impediment ; a^d 
since the trunk preserves its natural form, as in a standing position, the respiratory 
muscles meet with no hinderment in their office. The arms, rq?,tjng upon the elbow- 
bars, do not cast their weight on the shoulders, whilst these are steaojed. 

But the corabinatiop of contrivances fulfils more recondite oonditions. Not only do 
the ribs and abdominal surface ebb and flow as we breathe, but the curvature of the 
spine oscillates in degree. \In Uiis 08cillati(^n thebackpiece allows the vertebral column 
to roily as it were, along it— it is a sort of involute, for th^ chain of vortebrse, as the 
evolute, to wind and unwind upon. For these r^asops I have placed persons suffering 
from pains about the sternum, which have been acquired by pressure Jiabitu^lly throwa 
lipon the shoulders, to sit against H ?iArrow pillar or vertical plank, as may be met with 
in panelling, and the ready expedienj; b^ answiered my expectations. 

reople do not sit long in one posture, an^ this chair allows a considerable degree, of 
snuffling about without the sacrifice of its presumed advantages. , tf to change the point 
of chief preissure the fiates be slid forwards^ the backpiece will still take spine, apd 
chiefly at another spot, so ^ to relieve tlie pointScoT pressure alopg th^ Ijijick also ; aad 
the semicircular shape of the back-cradle >vill give the sitter %^ttin|[ Support for, his 
back, however he leans about> i .. - . , • : 

Though it hs^ been laid down as a rule that ihQ shoi^ldQrs shpi^|d i^pt rest against any 
iramework, it would not be amiss if there were such a fraiTj^work forming a portion of 
a larger circle than the framework described, and crossing jt|b^ upright par at,^e top 
bosteriorly, so that this bar be let into the upnaost crosspjec^ in irontt and th^t it pro- 
ject for an inch beyond it. Thus tnis extra iraraewbrfe, whiqh m^y he partially formed 
by prolongations of the hinder upright bars that wipport the elbowrarch, would form 
tecesses where the shoulders may be brought to bear a little \o steady them laterally, 
and that they may take a little of the pressure of the trunk, at pur pleasure, 

I have given the above description in stiff-lines fpr the sake .of being ej^plicit and 
intelligible, but there is no reason why elegance should i|ot be realized in the design. 
The elbows may be curved along their upper margin, the bars replaced by ornamental 
carving or dicker-work, the backpiece extended in a curved fashion below, or perforated 
for ornament, and may be undulating upwards, spreading over the top of the shoulders 
on either hand. Cushioned chairs may be so stuffed as to aflord b- backpiece as here 
indicated, as well as the transverse projection for the loins ^s th)ey how contimouly have; 
and if carried as high as the head,, bear a cushion projecting well forwards, to take it, 
without the neck being unnaturally thrown pack, I have tons devoted some attention 
to the analysis of the- conditions essential to comfort in an article m daily use by every 
healthy person who, is. not destitute or a bed-liqr; and whate^ve? be thoi^ig^t of these 
r^ections, it will not be gainsaid that they treiat of ^estio^s pf c^on^ern to the healthy, 
and of vast interest to a host of invalids. 
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Qr^ the Ifature tmcf Cauu, (^ the Jji§qnrator^ Murnwri By Btde Salter, }/t.J>n 
F.ft.S., F.B.C,P., Assistapt-jPhywcian to thjo Charipg fiv^m Hospital. 
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T^p necessity of phy^logic^l as :a foupdiition for patbologipal knowledge is ip, no 
way better illuftf^ted, |t))an in the physical diagnosis of ches| di^eaite. Not only is it 
necessary that ife, ^pu|d ,b^ thoroughly aoquaintad-with the qh^st^sounds in health 99 
Older that we ni^y have 9 j^.xied point to start froni, and at.PHC^ deteet any aberration 
from their j(i4tural,M^ndard; but $ii^pe. morbid heart ^^nd Uiog-soujjids are inerely modi- 
fipations of the noifi^lt a')4< ^^^ generated. <by tha sam^.n^achi^ory, a ki^owledge of tbe 
mechanism of tl^ sounds. iK| bf filth, s^nd> of the way in wjbicb the different conditions 
that, produce^ i^m, iQpi|itfibHt9 to. tk^r produptio^ is ab^oh^ly ^e^o^sary, in order thit 
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we may be able not only to detect but to interpret their modificatipns in disease, and to 
perceive at once what particular aberration from the conditions 6f heatttb th0 morbid 
sound we hear necessarily implies. To one who has made himself master of the 
rationale of the sounds of health, who knows eiactly what produces them and how, the 
sounds of disease become self-interprefing — ^they explain themselves, "Without this 
knowledge they merely assert their existence, and give us no clue to their meaning; 
tliey say that something is wrong, but thev do not say what or how. I have often been 
struck, when listening to the mprbid modifications of the respiratory murmur in disease^ 
with the thought, bow incomprehensible they would be, and how utterly they would 
fail to tell their story if the rationale of the healthy sound was not Understood (cor- 
rectly appreciated). It is considerations of this kind that impart to many physiological 
Suestions in relation to re&pirfttion an ipterest and an importance thatt of themselves 
ley would hardly' seem to deserve. -^ ' .; . 

One of these questions is : What is the cause of the respiralot'y murralir ; where and 
how is it generated ? ' 

That this question is a difficult one, is sufficiently shown by the miiny Answers that 
have been given to it;, that it is sji important one every one must feel who is in the 
4aily practice of auscultation, for it is the fundamental basis, tlie , startitig-point from 
whence diverge all morbid breath-sounds, and on the views that w^ h<5ld of "its nature 
and seat, must d^end our interpretation of those conditions in t^hich H is modified, 
obscured, or altogether lost, . ,. ... * 

It may not be amiss for me, before discussing the question, to mention a few of the 
opinions that have been entertained on it by distinguished authorities. ' 

M. Beau^ has advocfited the vieW that the . respiratory sound heard at the surface of 
the chest is not produced in the lungs, but at the pharynx, and simply depends on the 
transmission to those organs of the pharyngeal sounds attending the entrance and exit 
of air through the pharynx. . 

Dr. Spittmf has advocated similar views, ottly he makes the seat of the sound the 
glottis instead of the pharynx. 

Laennee considered its immediate cause to be the entrance of air into and expulsion 
from the air-cells. 

Br. Herbert Davies assigns the murmur to air- friction in the entire bronchial system; 
he thinks the inequalities produced by the cartilaginous rings have something to do 
with its production ; and that the relative loudness of inspiration is* due in part to the 
splitting of the currents of inspired air by the angles off junction of the tubes, in part 
to the resistance the contractile lung-tkspe offers to its ingress, ■'■'■- 

Skoda is evidently of opinion that the bronchial v'ibratibns contribute, by their con- 
duction through the ramifying colunins of air, to the respiratory murmur; but he is 
not very definite, and gives no dedaik of the meebanism of the transfonninttaa of th» 
one sound inU) the other. 

Dr. Walfebe attributes the sound to the entraneev and exi!fc of air to and jErom the air- 
cells, and believes tliat th« terminal portions of the Wonchial tubes are also concerned, 
in its production. He beli^Ves also that there is a gi-eater resi^t^n^e of the texturcsa 
during inspiration; ahd that this contributes to the excess of inspiratory over expiratory 
sound, . , ' . : / 

Dr. Blackistoti, failing to recognise any other adequate caiise ft^r the greater loudness 
of inspiration than expiration, adopts the opinion that the ultimate broneKifie.eontract at 
each inspiratioin, as an adjuvant power to hefp the air into the air-cells, And ili this w$y 
produce a greater rush of air, and therefoi-e louder sound, at inspiration ; aad, relaxing* 
At expiration, allow the air to pass noiselessly oiit. . i 

, In discussing this ^tibject what we have to ex|)laj?i is a sonnd of a certain peculiAr 
character, audible (as I am inclined to believe) in the tranquil and unconscious t>reath« 
mg of a healthy adult, onlt^ at inspirational but immediately becoming . audible on 
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Sxpiration when the breathing is at all forced^ and, changed in a certain way or entirely 
estroyed by certain di8tm:bing conditions, ' ' ' , 

Oar theoretical difficulty depends on our having to oflfer an explanation consistent 
with these peculiar features and circumstances oi the sound ; bur practical difficulty 
depends onouc^Jjeing nnabje to imitate artificially those conditions which generate the 
^ouud in the living body. Our only elements of evidence for the solution of the prob- 
lem, are derived froni the character and attributes of the sound itself, from a knowledge 
of the structure and 'forking ofthe parts concerned in its generation, and from the way 
in which the sound is modified in disease. 

One thing is certain — th^t the sound must be generated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sOperficies o^ the lung; its seat must be a very thin layer immediately 
beneath the pulmonary pleural And why ? Because it reaches the ear without conduo 
tion by the lung, and therefore mui^t be a siirfaoe sound* That the lung is not concerned 
in its conduction we know, because the moment even a thin portion of the pulmonary 
structure acquires conducting power by condensation, we hear sounds that hefore were 
inaudible. Or stating it conversely, which perhaps may be clearer, the moment even 
. a thin lamella of lung becomes a conductor by solidification, we hear sounds previously 
inaudible ; the conducting power of the hitng is therefore nil ; the conducting power of 
tbe lung being m7, any healthy lung-sound mijst be a surface-sound : the respiratory 
murmur is therefore a surface-sound.* t 

Now, what structures have we imnaediately subjacent to the surface ofthe lung! The 
ultimate bronchial tubes, the intercellular passages, and the air-cells. One or all of these, 
then, must be the seat of the sound — Which } To answer this question we miist under- 
stand the exact structure and relation of these parts. 

The air-cells ate minute alveoli, or recesses, clothing the sides and extremities of the 
lobular or intercellular passages. Each lobular brOncnial tube, on entering its lobule, 
divides from four to nine times, according to, the size of the lobiile, and reaches the 
smallness of from y^th to J^^th of an inch ; its branches then undergo no further reduc- 
tion in size, but even enlarge a little and diverge in different directions towards the sur- 
face of the lobule, under the name of the lobular or intercellular passages ; it is these 
terminal air passages that are clothed with and terminate in the shallow pullulations 
called air-cells. The septa projecting between these air-cells, which in fact form them, 
are of course, like the cells themselves, shallow, and the arrangement gives to the inner 
surface of the lobular passage a pitted or honeycpmbed condition. Each ultimate element 
of the lung must, of course, vary in size during respiration in just the same proportion 
as the varying c^^acjty of the whole organ. It has been calculated that the lung con- 

axamtM tlw nAJest. tlM move «QStfiie«<l am I Uiafc moh It th^ tan; tihd opInloQ foraad ittelf «p<m me, In tli« fint 
place, as a r«snlt of simple observatton, and in spite, of ooursef of my acquired opinions. 

Bat I admit that in anj ease in whicti the normal condition of the breathing is affected hfWAf dtetttrblng elemeoii 
tf^iration beoo«te$ iffimie^iately ftndttle; aHd t^etefpte t^t, 19 iiiA«t0fn oaws timt nt twentj thAt^one under oar 
medical observation, expiration U andtble, because in snch a per centage of oases is there some ^nree or afstarbanoe 
jtresent In tlM lint llito of this no«i it will b^ oWrved { batre pQt Qi« m^tdi ^ onobnatielis" !■ italtes, and I hav« 
^ne so becaoM conicionwest Is of itself an element of dislarbance ; direct^ thie breatliiiiK becomes oonscioos and 
the wHI is directed upon it, Itliecotpes nnnatom, and Is caihriea nn at too high k pitch, aAd the Expiration becomes 
sndiUe. 'Rmw when a patlenl's ehest is MMmlAtd (or a nsnoa in ho^i it la the same thing), ^i« 4t$entioa is imiae- 
dilately directed to his hreathinlt;— he breathes volantariiy, and very often (with the perhaps unconscious puipose of 
enabling you to hear better) breathes much deeper than natural. So greatly does this element of consciouspess dis- 
turb the passlTe tranquillity of respiration^ that vTe caan#^ for a tJncle piinute<d|rect our attention to our breathing, 
and supervise it by our will, without inductng a peculiar kind of breathlessness, which will not subeide till the 
attention is direstel to some other 8^b>|eot, and respiration left to iegnlste ttselt 

If, then, thic A\f^ exadtation of respiration, produced by the influence of the will, renders expiration audible, 
mtich more will itDe<$ome so if the subject 6x the examination is emotionally excfted, if fW>m recent exertion or 
eoaghing the beeathing la qalelsened; if it is embanassed by palpitation or hetri disease, or if tbete is such disease 
of the lung elsewhere as throws on the lung at the part listened to more than Its work, and randers the breathing 
compensatory. 

. But take a healthy man In a state ef rest, and while listening to his breathing, divert his attention to other subjects, 
or auscult him when sleeping, and I feel confident it would be rery difficult to assert that any sound whatever is 
cndible except Inspiration. Kot that It Is ^4o9fMtry to divert the at&ntlon In anseuHatlnf , Ibr without doing so ex|fl- 
ration will constantly be found soundlees, but I am sure that when it Is audible, it will very often become inaudibls 
when the attention U so diverted. 

Of course, when we are speaking of the sounds of respiration, we are speaking of them, not as they are under 
exceptional circumstances, but as they are as a rule, not merely when we are listening te then), butatall other timsa. 

* I do not mean to say that the conducting power of the lung Is db^ohitsty nU, that the sound must be at the sor- 
flice and no waj beneath it The effect of the non-oonductlng power of the lung would probably be, and no doAbt 
k, first to mabi a^connd DijdAed, and then Inaudible ; we do not know the ex^cuimits beneath toe eurlkee at which 
a sound would cease to be hearo. But we do' know that lung eondensation, sijimcient to give a bronchial diarastef 
to the Dreathing, need extend only a very little way In. ' 
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tains after an ordinary expiratiop^ 170 cul)ic incb<^s of air; an4 as at ^each respiratiop 
20 cubic inches of air are taien ii|, the capacity of the- chest In ordinary brestthing musft 
vary Prom \70 to IdO cnbfc inches. Twenty of a hundred and ninety is rather more 
tj^an a tenth part ; each air-cell is therefore a tenth larger at in^iration than expiratioti. 

Now, is it conceivable thlat this slight variation, in th6 capacity of these shallow opeh 
concavities should be attended with «iny sound ? I cannot conceive it physically possible. 
For be it remembered that the air-cells are not nearly-closed cavities communicating by 
constricted orifices with the general cavity of the lobular passage, but wide-mouthed and 
patulous, like a tea-cup. And be it, remembered, too, that in respiration the air is not 
piimped but of and into .these' cell^j but, as they undetgb this slight change of volume, a 
small part of their contents passes iVi^t without them, and then again, on their recovering 
their capadty, from Vithbutjiist witMri them^f one can speak of "within*' and "with*- 
out'^ in reference ^tb such slight interchanged of situation. For, reaHy, the renovation bf 
the air in the recessps of the lung does not depend on its actual removal but upon the 
law of the diffusion 6f gasei ; The purpose of the movements of respirt^tion (independenft 
of their ibiluence bn the intra-thbraciic circulation) is to carry the air into bronchial tubefe 
of a certain degree of stnallness^I d6 not knoW exactly what), and beyond that, afl 
renovation is entrtisted to ditfdsioh acttbn ; and "wiere it not fbr this the air ^ould simply 
oscillate across a plane' corresponding to the orifice of each alveolus, and no renovation 
would taJke place. \Ve h^ve only, 1 think, "to realize what I have been endeavouring t6 
describe, to be convinced that tte aii"-cells' themselves cannot be the seat of a breath- 
sound. ' '.'''''' ♦ 

But, while the m<)vetnent of the air at each alveolus ^buld be «lo sHght, so almoa^t 
inappreciable, the collective expansibh of rflj the a^eoU cbrii'mon to a lobular passage, 
and th^ consequent abstraction of air from the general caVit^, would be considerable, 
and would create a considefable.riWh of aii'^into the lobular passage to supply its plac^, 
for tl;ie modicum of air, howQvet* small, appropriated by eaeh' dilating air-cell, would, of 
course, be multiplied by the nuiilber of cells' coipmunicating wffli the common axisfl 
cavjty of the lobular passage. In the same way, the abstraction of air by all the lobular 
passages branching from a single ultimate bronchule Would create a still more consider- 
able abstraction of air from it, and cbnseqtiently rush of air into it t6 supply the place 
of that taken. Conversely, in expiration the contribution of a tithe of their contents to 
the general cavity, on the part of all the ' alveoli common to k Ibbulf^r passage, would 
expel a con^derable amount from it, and the arr thus contributed by all the lobular 
passages common to 6ne ultimate brdnchulfe would occasion a stilt greatet* msh of ahr 
into and through it, arid so on. In fact; the law of the branching of bronchial tubes^- 
that the sum of the squares of the diamel^s of the branches is greater than the square 
of the diameter of the trunk from which they proceed^— necessitates th^ continual retarda- 
tion of the movement' of the air the nearet* we approach the ultimate bronchial raUiifica- 
tions, the movement having its maximum at the trachea, and its minimum, almost perfect 
rest, at the. plane of the orifices of the filveoH. To the same law is attributable the same 
result in the sanguiferoi^s circulation, wbepe we find the movenaent of the blood in the 
carbti<is to b^ nine inches a Second,' and in the Capillaries V^th of an mch in the sam^ 
time. ^'To this increasingly rapid rush of air, and not merdy to the increasing size of 
the tu^e, is/to be attributed the more and inore HoWing character that marks th^ 
bronchial breathing of latger and larger bronchi. * .* 9 

We see^ theri, that while we Cannot tefer any spimd to the movcmiEint of the air in the 
air-^ells themselves, we very reasonably can to tha{t of the alir to and from the lobular 
passages, still more to that in the ultimate bronchiss, still more to that in the lobular 
bronchise. To how mi^ch of this terminal system pf air-tubules are we to assign the. 
respirator^ murmur ? This is a question that we do not at present pbssess the means of 
answering, because we do not at present know, as I mentioned jtist now, the limit of the 
conducting power of lung tissue. We have the results of no good experiments on thiis 
subject, upr do I think th,at it is one on which accurate experiments conld be made, 
because 1 do not think it one in wbich it would be possible to iihitate artificially the 
conditions of life. W^ must fall back ,npon clinical obsorvatlon and upon, the evidencl^ 
afforded by critical post-mortem examinations foflowing upon accurale auscoltiM^ioii dor- \ 
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ing life. But tbi« much is certaiu, th^t the laipina of lung yielding tlie spund must Ib^, 
as I said before, exceedingly thin, and ihiE^t the inaudibleuess of any sound, would increase 
in proportion to the depth from the surfi^ce, tossihly it may te restricted to the lobular 
passages subtending the subpJeural air-cells; but' 1 would not by any means deny the 
participation of th^ uIti^)ate and ey^n the lobular bronchias ia ite production, and I 
should not consider the non-tubularity of the sound as any evi<Jence against this pos^- 
bility, because I think it doubtful if a sound of a tubular or bronchial character could be 
elicited from ^iibes of such a degree of nueness, and because, even if it could, a sound 
from a single source becomes so much changed when it is multlplie4 by numbers, just 
as a single uuman voice differs from the hum of a crowd. But I would not say anything 
certain as to the distal limit of the respiratory n(iuruiur — distal, I mean, from the ear of 
the listener. What I wish particularly to enforce is that its proximal limit must be the 
lobular passages, and that the air-cells proper cannot generate it AH we know about 
its distal limit is, that if the bronchise are at all concerned in producing it (i.e^ imme- 
diately concerned iu producing it as we hear it), clinical observation and, the physics of 
the lungs both teach us that it can only be those of the finest^ calibre. 

When I speak of fur-cells, lobular passages, , <)lcc.| of course I refer only to those of 
the superficies of the; lung, as similar sounds generated in similar structures in deeper 
parts of the organ! must necessai^ily be inaudible^ 

.There is another reason, to whiqh I have iiot referred, which m^kes me think that the 
respiratory murmur must have a tubular or quasi-tubular seat, and cannot be formed in 
the ah'-cells ; it is, that fine crepitation, such as that of pneumonia, sujpflants it ; it does not 
merely drown it, it supplaijits it, the two do not co-exist Now large mucous rhonchus, 
or subcrepitant rhonchus, or even the mucn smaller crepitation pf/the capillary bron- 
chitis of children, does not supplant the respiratory murmur ; ypu may hear the mur- 
mur through them* These moist sounds, iherefqre^ do not destrpy the normal breath- 
sound, when they are not at its seat I think we may therefore fairly conclude that a 
sound that does supplant, it — that takes \t^ place, does so because it id generated in an 
identical situatjon^ and so 4^3troys the conditions for the generatipn of the natural 
sound. I have .never known true pneum,onic, crepitation co-exist\in the same spot 
with the respiratpry viurpiur, unless Uie prepitous patch was so small. that the normal 
breath sound could be conducted frpna the ne%hbourho9d. 

Now, those who believe that both these sounds have their seat in the air-cells, will 
no doubt at once ad<)pt my conclusion (that the si^pplanting of the one by the other 
shows ideptJty of situation), and will ^e in the power, pt pneumonic crepitation to 
efface the respiratory jpaurmur^ an additional pi;oof tjliat this latter has its seat in th^e 
air cells. But I cannot but believe that an/ope wbq analyses tbe sound of crepitatipn, 
and has made l^imselff fejnili^r wi^h J^l the grades of moist sounds, from bubbling 
mucous rhonchus to the crepitus, of infantile capillary bronchitis, will at once perceive 
that these and pnenmonic crepitation ^re sounds of identici^l naturie j all of them true 
ipoist sounds, diependijogjOi^ .the ipt^rrupt^ii passage of air ihrough fluid, bubbling rhori- 
chus being at one extie)qae. of the series, ,^nd crepitation at the other. I have often 
been struck,, when list^i rig tp the capillary crepitus of infantile .bronchitis, with ijs 
close approximation,, an^nnjtipg ;i,Unpst |o ic}enti;tiy;„ tp tl^e fine crackle of pnemiionis. 
in some specimens I should really have feljl^ , some , difficnl^ ip 4i8tinguisKing the one 
from the other. Ip tl^ ^^sol^tipi?. pf pneumpma, top, whep the exuded matter is pass- 
ing along jfronfj the,nltipij^f» b^ynchlajtwig^ tp tu^tes of Ifivgev cj^libre, ihp original fine 
sound; p^es, into,, the coars^ ^cizids byin^s^ble degrei^, every gradation of size being 
filled up..'. ;' ., , ../, , v.. '.^ ' .,,. ' ' : , ,. ;, . . ,,.,■ ,.:.■ 
, If, then,:^eumpnic crepit^tijpn, i^,^ y^iitablp tube ^opn^, and its seat, the microscom- 
cal tubes imnaedi^telv subtending, ^he air-^pHs^ ^he .^upplanting and destruction of tie 
respiratory jpfiurnMJr by it < would, show tbiprf-.ttia latter has |k^ identicial seat, and is there- 
fpre a tubi spund^ , ,;.;,, '.,',. ;,,,'; , , .* ,^ ,.; /\ '' 

!,, And nowt^As to )^,qupj?tion of tie jact\ial:gpneration of the a9junp, ^an^ yhy it i?, jw 
.^icce&aice^ an .jnspiii^jon .f9und. . . , .. , „ , ■ ..\ ^ * • ,n ^ / ' n 

(tracheal, bronchial, puerile), 'upon the friction of air and tube-wall, the vibrations being 
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modified and ihtensifled liV Hic Hpecikt acouatJc properties pectiHar to tlie tube form. 
The Game conditions' for tie production of nonnd eiist in tlie ultimate bronchial ramiH- 
cati'ona as in the windpipe and the larger bronclii, modified only by the extreme smaU- 
nesB of the tubes, and tfie comparattve sloWnesi of the movement of the air in thesp 
recesses of thS 'Utig. 

Bot is the m\md generated rI the point at which it U audible — (hat is, in the sub- 
pleural stratum of the thintitfist air-tubes, the only Source of the respiratory murmur f Ifi 
the air-friction in these minute tiibes aH that we hear ! 1 cannot conceive but that the 
sound of which ™e know the whole bronchial system to be the seat (Under th» name <rf 
tracheal atid bronchial breathing), must also contribute to its production. It is impos- 
sible that the vibrations'in the larger tronts should not be conducted to the ultimate 
bronchial ramifications, and contribnte their quota to the soi 
fides of the chest 

For believing that these vibrations are thiis conducted t- 
air in the bronchial tubes to tbe chest wall, we have not ont 
on physical grounds ; we have positive proof of it in the e: 
and vocal fremitus ; we bav6 proof in thesb that the laryngi 
through all the ramifications of the' bronchiid tree, and 
parietes. And if this were' considered insufficient proof tha 
cate vibrations of air-and-wall friction' were equally condui 
f^ct that the superaddition of the fancial.and glottic soiuic 
tiuctly appreciated at the thoracic parietes. I arn quite sure 
ble at the surface of the chest, for I have often fount 
mnrmnr that T hate been obliged to tell the patiei 
through his nose, or " cesse 'mabihg that hissing i 
clearly heaf th6 pure and nnmixea respiratttry s< 
patient's inoulh was shut, or he ceased to breathe W 
tiouB sound was cleared away, and the natural mur 
Bo'Dnds are exactly analogous in their mode of prodi 
sounds (air-rush through a channel),"and if (Aey are 
me^ts to the thoracic parietes, Hfofliori would the b 
ration is so much n^afer the seat'of the respiralprj 
impossible, in examining the causation of the re^p 
elements that contribute to it' to ignore' tiie vlbrati 
system Is the seat! 

" Biit," it may \>^ objected, " how unlike are these tw< 
chial iind vesicular breathing ! llie one' harsh, tubular 
ftint, and breezy : hovJ'difFerent their (ifniire, how difle 
tlieir duration, and'reladon to ifispiration and expiration 
think that the one etitel's into fho composition of the o 
the basis or raw material of the sound, although so entir 
nibble as the same. , , 

The modifring circnm'starices which, in my opinion, transform the sound we hear over 
a Targe bronchus iiltf) that Which we heat iti b^th, at every inspiratioiij over every par^ 
of the chest's surfece are: — . . 

1. Tha reduction of thb calibre of the' tabes. 
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in the Boi(nd con^npted, eepectiill; i( th? conijit<Aor i» qw ppaBewiDgqpqcial aoQtiBtjc 
propertieB, and these sre invijived in the change. The conductor that, according to my 
theorj', conducts the bronchial breath-sound to the Bnpetficiea of the Jung, and delivers 
it there as a co-efficient of the resjiiijatcry inormur, is the ramifyine column of air con- 
tjnuons from the large bronchi to the sub-pleural air-cells. This coTumn of air is under- 
going continuous ((ijnimition, till fro.^n a (Jiameter of J of an inch, that, of the windpipe, 
It reaches adiameter of Tiith of an inch, that, namely, of the uj^mate bronchules, 
Each bronchial ramification that it passes tlirough in tliis decreasing series has its own 
pitch of vibration, apd will vibrate in no other; the jjitcli must therefore be constantly 
nndergomg change, not being the sHine for the lengti of an ipeh ; and in thie way a 
good deal of i^hat physicists c^U inlerferenix must take plac^f and a great conaeijuent 
destruction of vibrations and loss, of sound.. Every d^y's observation, independent (rf 
theory, tells ns how different is the pitch of bronchial breathing, according t^ the «z« 
How. different, for instance,, is th^ bronchial breathing he^ 
1, where .the Inrg^t bro.nchi are, from .that teard at the inferior 
a fringe of condensation in tbat situation furnishea bronchia! 
Itind ; the one is hollow, resonant, jmd Wge — rthe other small, 
ith a tubular charactm-, and the sound of Cjo — the other wjth 
r, and the sound of aA, prononnced wit]i th? moajt wide open 
4 a little .on the root of the tongue, ifow:, -c^rry this raodifi- 
1^ smallest tubes of all, ^nd who shall Bay that the sound shall 
each the pitch, (eehlcaesB, and non-tubularity of the respir*- 

' 2, Chang tubes, 4nd therefore the vibrating oojumna of ur, 

are constan .n, undergoing change of dirt^ctioti, and, therefow 

reduction oi I'ght, cannot be bent out of il$ eoursp without lose. 

This, too, w to the enfeebleroen^ of the. broochjal. sound era it 

reached the 

3, The Bi tervening hing-parenckyma, — In healthy lung we 

never hear 1 -Ing, of course, the upper aternal and ijiterscapulM 

■ound), and _ in the ken of the ear, it i$ so by spme solid con- 

ductor — tubercle, or hepatiaed lung; for CJiample. Not so with the r^pir^tory murmot: 
that is HO superficial, that the ear reaches it without the intervention of any solid con- 
ductor ; and that th6 ear does so reach it, shows that the lung is not a perfect isolator 
of sound — that it has a certain amount of conducting power. For if it wpre pn abso- 
lute non-conductor, the slightest removal below the pleural' siirfaoe would aufiie«,to ren- 
der any Sound inaudible. The effect of all im perfect isolators of sound is first to muffle 
land deaden the sound, and then to shut it off altogether,, according to the thickness of 
the isolating juedium. This is exactly what the lung does. Before, therefore, we reach, 
in passing into the lung, a point at which sound is altogether inaudible, wq qhall pus 
through a stratum in which it will be beconjing increasingly indistinct, Tfiis sub-pleu- 
ral slralum of lung-tissue, bounded externally by the pleura, and internally by the plane 
at which all sound vanishes, is the immediate seat of (he respiratory murfnur, and the 
sound it yields must necessarily be softened and muffled by the d»n>ping influence of lju> 
thin stratum of lung, 

i. The multitude of ifntreei of sound. — This I am sura has a great deal to do with the 
soft, murmurous, rustling character of the sound, and with the strong contrast >t pre- 
sents to the single souffle of a bronchus. 

6. The inflnenee of eonvecCion in reilricling Ike totind to MU^fYtfton, — When the 
intervention of a good conductor, a tubercle or hepatized lung, between the parietes of 
the chest and a bronchus, brings to the surface what is taking place in the tube, we 
hear a double blowing sound, louder in general at expiration than inspiration ; but when 
VB listen over healthy lung, we hear that the respiratory murmur is eithe^ confined to 
inspiration, or faintly audible at expiration. l(, then, this murmur is in &ny d^na 
famished by the bronchial ribrations, how is the expiratory element destroyed wdub 
the inspiratory, is retained f. By convection, and thus. In inspiration, the current of 
air sets towards the surface, and the bronohral vibratioDa are carried towatds the eu tf 
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the listener; moreover, the flon of th@ air HDrra<ie-ward &T«nrs tlie propagation at 
the vibrations by conductions in tiiiB direction ; whereas in expiration the air is 
roahing from the ear of the auscultator, carrying with it the vibrations of whicb it is 
the seat, and offering an opposing force to the conduction of those vibrations toward* 
the surface. In expiration, some of the air within the range of the car would be 
transferred beyond it, and carry its vibrations with it; in inspiration, that beyond the 
reach of the ear would pass the frontier, and its vibrations become audible. Bnt I 
believe the influence of convection depends more upon its power of antagonizing or 
favouring conduction, than upon its actual transfer of the vibrating fkir, jufit as a distant 
ring of bells will at one moment be loud, and at the next inaudible, according to 
th6 direction of the wind, though, from the rapidity with which s()o'nd is co>»ducted, the 
actual movement of the air can have little to do with its conv^ymce.* ' T>r- Walsho 
assigns to convection a share , in giving predominance to th^ irispif'atory sound, but 
he also assigns this result in part to " the greater renstance of the teirtiires during 
inspiration," an opinion in which I cannot coincide I cannot but conceive that the air 
must experience leu resistance in inspiration than expiration, ^r it is by the expan- 
sion of the lung and the removal of the pressure on the air, that an adilitional 
volume of air is drawn in, and it is by the resilient collapse of the lung, and the pres- 
sure it exorcises on the contained air, that the expired voIiir«e iadriven forth. 

But is there no other cause for the relative loudness of inttpiration ! I thin'k there 
is ; and it^ consideration will bring me to the condluHion of this part of my subject. 

In inspiration, the air is rushing from trunk to branches, and is being constantly 
thrown off in tk fiew direction by the channel it is entering. In obedience to the 
universal law of motion, the tendency of the air rushing into the air-passages at inspi- 
Jtlaan is to move in a straight line; bnt it is oontinnaily deflected from the straight line 
by tlie chai^ of direction of the tubes into which it i^ impelled. And what is it that 
so deflects it f Manifestly that side of the divergent branch it is entering on which it 
#ould impinge if it were continued in a straight line, and on which it reaHy doa 
impinge, and i>y which it is deflectad. Thus, when a main truni divides into two branches, 
the central stream of air is impelled Hgainst the central spur or fork which fijfms, the 
point de depart of the two tubes. This splits it and throws it off into two branches, 
part rushing into the one, and part into the other, 
just -as the promontory rof an island in the mid- 
stream of a river divides the water into two chan- 
nels.! 1^ '* evident that here there is a more 
forcible impact and a more intense frictioft of air * 
against the tube-wall than elsewhere. This will 
be more clearly understood by reference to the , 
accompanying digram. Let the two dotted lines, 
X St, represent Uie mid-stream of air rushing down 
acoDsiderablc bronchus, dividing into two branches ' 
at a; it will impinge on t^c angle a, and be 
thrown off by its sides, and asjtoming a new 
direction, pass down the secondary bronchi accom- 
panied by the outer portions of air which have not 
impinged at a, represented b'y tile hotted lines 2 z ; 
the portion of air representea by these lines, « and . Fig. I. 

c. Will constitute the axial column of.air of the secondary bronchi, and impinge on the 
angles b h, and be by them split and thrown off into the tertjary bronchi, whose direction 
tbey will thus have acqairei; and so on. This will be repeated over and over again at 
eveiy branching, and thus the ingress of air into the bronchial system is a constant 

" The toflaooM ot wMiTeeBoo 1e determining lie fllrtotlon'of mnnd fi ivary well shoira tn he«rt-dIsoa»e. ts 
elBhiwtlT* latlo (ItMmOwwunAirtll be i»»»o™fl»JoiigBi«»rtiifle«, '-"■-■" — ••~-<--^t.j. .,.. u — > i. a — 1._ 
■1^ Iwradlbia oser tto Tentrtole, while. If the Letlon It rogmsltwl, the 
•win ba Emndlbte et tbs Brter!«s,bat anarcjiti tnct In Iha dlrt«tfbn et 

MikhV Indesd, Iti^o etmetiflW* ln»rd » -""- '-" ' 

U vu keneraud. 

V Dt. OuilB hu ksppM; IHutmwa the 



-jde«d, I )»<re etmeUnt^bat^iiMgargltut a^rUebntlt elunwArartlieieiitrleLa thuisT<r theoriace wtaara 
^□eraud. 
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8iicce88i6n 6f impacts of •air against tlie sput^ or angles of tube-wall at whifch the tubes 
divaricate • 

In expiration tbe case is very different. There the stream coming from one branch 
18 met by the stream coming from another, and the two, reacting one upon the other, 

and exercising a mutual lateral pressure, pass on 
in an intermediate direction, the resultant of the 
former two ; and the current tending constantly to 
mid-stream, the wall is relieved as much as possible 
from pressure or friction. This will be at once 
understood by reference to the accompanying dia- 
gram. 

Thus, in inspiration, the stream is deflected by 
the resistance of the' tube- wall to the moving column 
of air^ in expiration, by the mutual lateral pressure 
of two columns of air moving in the same direction. 
There can be no doubt as to which would produce 
the greatest amount pi friction sound. 

But, it may be urged, this principle would operate 
equally in the largest and the smallest tubes, wher- 
ever the same principle of branching obtains; it 
would therefore not only be a cause tending to 
give predominance to inspiration in the natural surface breath-sound, but would make 
inspiration louder than expiration in bronchial breathing j whereas the reverse has 
just now been stated to be the case. 

Both these facts are true ; I admit them both, inconsistent as they appear. The 
simplest physics prove the one, and I would appeal to the experience of all observant 
auscultators in support of the other — whether bronchial breathing is not commonly — I 
do not say always — louder and more blowing at expiration than inspiration. The onlj 
way in which thi^se two incompatible facts can be eitplained, is by supposing that ther« 
IS some other principle in operation, some tertium quid, tending to augment the expira- 
tory sound, and which more than countervails the extra friction involved by the flitting 
of the streams of ak at inspiration. 

Such a principle 1 have long puzzled myself Jn search of, for I bave for years noticed 
the relative loudness of expiration in bronchial breathing, though I, have felt myself 
quite unable to explaia it But the other day, what I fancy must be its true explanation 
occurred to my mind, and though not relevant to my special object in this paper, I 
would suggest it to those interested in this subject for tneir consideration. It hinges 
entirely on ttiis fihigle anatomical fact — that the law* of broncJiial branching involves a 
continual au^ixfentation of the aggregate volume of the tubes^— that the sum of the 
calibre of t^e branches is greater tuan that of the trunk from wbich they spring. 
Now, if we fuse the branches^ and consider thern as forming a shigle tube, it is evident 
that the shape of such a tubje would be that of a, very elongated fimnel, or cone, the 
narrow end of the frinnel beiiig at the windpipe, and the wide end at the periphery of 

the bronchial system. This is shown by the accom- 
panying diagram (Rg. 3), wher* a represents the 
section "of a single bronchus, and w, ar, y, «, that of 
four in which its branching would result : it is mani- 
fest that if fused and viewed In profile, they would 
form a truncated cone. At inspiration, therefore, the 
air would be flbwing from the narrx)w to the wide end 
of the tube,' and at expiration frotn the wide end to the 
narrow. The effect of this on^ thp prossure exercised 
by ike air on the tube waHs is evident Intpirslioa 
and expiration iiro likei'tir^r Whose stream first 
^ j-tg, s. widens arid theft contraetB i^ahi. In expiration, Ibe 

air is foiced into what is int^ffeot a constantly nI^ 
rowing channel. As the &ir strugj^es t}irougli itd straitened p^sage ft exercises 
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iDOTMised lat^ml pressure upon ita -wttlk, irbidi veiust in proportioii ; 19 fed, .it is this 
increased reaction of the walls which, together with tbe sostaii^'Wt mU^ffo^ imparts 
the increased irdlooily to the stream of air, and nn^es its movenerBt so mtwh more 
rapid in the larger breinohial tabes amd windpipe than in the sinatier ones» In 
inspiration the state of things is of cotiree exactly renrersed. In the one, friction is * 
greater than that of fluid flowing through a cylinder, in the other it is kiss; 

The principle must obtain, and of the fact endeafv^oured to be explained by it I have 
no doubt, 1 will leave others to determine th€i adequacy of the one for the explanation 
of the other. 

There is yet one more point in which th# respiratory murmur differs from bronchial 
breathiiig; it is in the relative length and rhythm of expiration and inspiration. In 
the respiratory murmur (when expiration is audible) the inspiratory sound is at least 
three times as long as the expiratory, and expiration succeeds inspiration so immediately 
that the two sounds may almost be said to be continuous ; in bronchial breathing the 
expiratory is nearly as long as the inspiratory sound (the larger the bronchus the more 
equal are they), and there is an appreoiabje interval between them. This difference 
depends on these two facts— 4hat airisatidastte fltrid, and that the air in the ultimate 
lung structure is that nearest to, and first acted on by, the motive power — the moving 
thoracic parietes. 

The moment the thoracic parietes, costaf aftd diaphragmatic, cease to expand, and 
they and the lung are left to their tendency to collapse, expiration commences and its 
attendant sound, the air at once passing back from the recesses of the lung it has 
just entered. Not so the air in the large bronchi ; that is in full inward rush when 
the parietes are brought to a stand and re-act on their contents. If air were per- 
fectly inelastic, that in the large br6n(^i would be as instantly brought to a stand, and 
as instantly recoil ; but being ehietia, it uudefgoes a certain conripfession, the pressure 
re-acting on the in- rushing air, first bringipg it to a stop and then driving it forth. 
Just at the turn of inspiration, then, the air is for an instant in a state of compres- 
sion, and it is just at this • monoei^ when the cotnpres»on' is turning the air in the 
bronchial tubes, that the pause between the inspiratory and expiratory bronchial 
sound occurs. The same principle that produces this pause in the smaller bronchi, 
of course prolongs it in the larger. Again, the sudden compression of the air which 
tire collapse of the lung produced, is sfo#ly dealt out in the bronchial tubes -till an 
equilibrium of pressure is reached, and then it ceases. Thus we see that the move- 
ijaent of the air in the bronchial tubes is always rather behind that in the lung 
parenchyma, and that the " respiratory " rhythm is converted into the *^ bronchial ^ 
rl»ythm hy inserting a pause between inspiiiation and expiration^ lengthening the 
expiration and shortening the poef*expiratory rest 

I think I have said enoi^ to show that the distant broitchial soand, conducted, 
. and convected to the snrfece by the ramifying columns of air that have a sub-pleural 
distribution, may contribute to the inspiration-sound of ordinary breathing; at any rate, 
I have stated and explained my belief, and shown that the differences of character of 
bronchial and .vesicular breathing is no wgument against the latter owing something of 
its raw material of sonnd to the former, inasmuch as those difl^rences.are^ just such as 
the mod^ing injftueikeee in operation would produce. If my views js^ie accepted^ an 
•iMQeoiof sonnd wiU hwve been added to the respiratory murmar not before indicated, 
and some of the diffiotitties of the subject will, I hope, have been cleai^ away. 

I Conclude, then — 

1. That the air-cells are structurally incapable of producing a. respiratory tnurmiir byj 
their slight dilatation, 
,. 2« That the i^^kn^rj mnanur is, immediately and essentially, a fiiie-tube spund. 

d. Xbat tiie lobalsr passages wid ultimate bronchial radidee are probably \% ivarn^ 
diato'eeotj 

4. That white the lung pArienchytria,'fihem its hetferogeneens constituti<m, completely 
mufSes all deep-seated sound, the tin'broken colntmi of^r in the bronchfal tre^ is an 
exbellent conductor ; that thus the respiratory murmur has a douWe cause, ahd is in 
part the result of air ^d w^i, ^^}f^n,ii,%^f\^ sBOt^.awiitt, p^t .tt^^jbjronchial sound of 
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tke larflvr tQ^efl»(a)dioiigh eMentiallj nodified) eooduotod by the vmbrttken cdlamii of 
air to the oHinate bro^ebial twigs^ 

6. That the re«trictioD of the sonnd to iDspiratioiii (ezcecs of inspiratory over expira* 
tory BOQDd, authm's) depends mainly on convection, but probably also in part on the 
* great amount of air and wall friction produced by the impact of the air at the points 
where the tubes divaricate. 

<2b be e o nUn n t d ^ 
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On ih4 IntmaU Sinufture of the OlfaeUry Lobe in HammaMa. By Ph. Owsjannikow.'*'-^ 
The preparatioB for exhibiting the character of the olfactory lobe is described as being effected 
with some difficulty^ and young animals most be selected, owing to the bones being softer and 
more easilv ^'emoved. When removed, the part is to be preserved in a solution of obromio 
acid or bichromate of potash. "Fine longitndinal and transverse slices are to be made and 
rendered more transparent by glyoeria, nitric or sutpharic add. In the middle of a traift- 
verse section an opening can then be seen, the cavity of the lobe corresponding in dimensions 
to that of the entire lobe, and lined, in the case of all mammalsy fisb, and the amphibia, with 
cylindrical epithelium ; the epithelial cells being generally of a funnel 8h^>e. In the case of 
the pig the relation of the fine extremity of the epithelial ceU to the substratam of the lobe is 
best Observed, each cell appearing as if in continuous connexion b^ its small end with a fibre 
of the breadth of 0*001 millimetre, and at the point of union a longish swelling is vldble, as if 
hideed one tubule were pashed into the other. The fibres appear farther to pass into the 
areolar-tisBue corpuscles of from 0*002 to 0^004 millimetre in diameter. In the firog the same 
thing may be seen. The epithelial cells are not ciliated. On passing in our exmndnation 
from the epithelium inward, we find a layer, consisting entirely of areolar tissue and &a» 
bloodvessels without nerve elements, of the same nature as that surrounding the central canal 
of the spinal cord. The layer next in order contains principally broad nerve-fibres, nearly 
parallel with the axis of the cavity, and seen in longitudinal sections to be arranged in strong 
bundles. Bloodvessels at this part are very scanty, and nerve-cells absent. From the outer 
side of this li^yer, small bundles separate, and in large animals are easily, on lon^tudinal sec- 
tion, to be seen with the naked eye ; and from these bundles fibk^ proceed on vaileus sides, 
become finer, and .unite with small nerve-cells of fVom ^*001 to 0*008 millimetire!4etig,and 
0*004 to 0*006 broad, which form the third layer. These cells contain a clear nudeua, are of 
a roundish, sometimes rather elongated form, and possess four or- five verj^ fine proeesses ; 
that 18, each cell is connected with four or five nerve-fibres. TMs layer, in fresh preparation^^ 
is of a whitish-grey colour, and the nerve-fibres in it are much finer than hi tne preceding 

^B«te]lfrt•adDaBol•-B•7llHmd*sAIehlT,BfftlT.^4l9. iMk. 
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li^er. Thoee three layers are rery clbtely united togedien, bst the fourth layer is very easify 
separated, owing to the presenoe of a large nnmher of bloodTissels, eopecially At the boandary 
line ol the third layer ; this may well be seen by ooloadng with oairmin^, or by ligataring the 
JQgalar veins of the animal whilst alive, eo as to prodioee an injection of the fine vetsels. The 
nerve-fibres of the third layer for the most |>art extend beyond the boandary line of the fourth 
layer, and become finer, but yet possess their medullary substance and doubled contour. In 
the fourth l^er they unite with small nerve-cells which are chiefly bi-polar, and generally 
0*006 millimetre long ; and after a time the fibres group into more or less strong bundles, 
which on transverse section are seen as round spots of various sizes. These bundles become 
suiTounded and penetrated by very fine bloodvessels, and among. them bi -polar nerve-cells are 
met with. Sometimes the bundles on section have a clavate form. Moreover^ in some large 
animals single larger cells are visible, though rarely, along with a number of smaller (mes, 
possessing a rather large number of processes, which may be seen passing into fine nerve* 
fibres. 

The author warns against mistaking transverse sections of bloodvessels for nerve cells, 
espe^ally when their walls have become granular from the use of glveerin, and states that 
the parietes of the vessels are coloured by carmine in like manner as the nerve^cells, so that 
this cokmring is a deceptive means of distinguishing nerve-cells ; blood^celk, and also epithe- 
lial cells, areolar-tissue corpuscles, &c., being all coloured by carmine. It is only the nerves 
that possess medullary substanod which remain uncoloured ; the cylinder-axis, if uncovered, 
becomes coloured. After that the fibres are united with cells and grouped into bundles, they 
lie so close together in many cases that they appear to have a common investment. . 

Most observers look upon the olfactory nerves as destitute of medulku Ow^annikow con- 
siders that that which covers the cylinder-axis is to be viewed as the nerve-^nedulla. This 
liowever becomes lost eventually, and appears to form nothing essential to the function of the 
nerve* 

Tiie olfactory nerve-fibres are distingnishable from other nerve-fibres, b^ng bright, riband- 
like, and adhering to each other. They are obviously connected with the oeUs and darkp 
rimmed fibres of the olfactory lobe. 

In order to trace the olfactory nerves in the nasal mucous membrane, sections in young 
animals through the mucQus membrane and adjoining cartilage, prepared by chromic acud, are 
to be made ; or the mucous membrane of the opened nasal fosssd which has been prepared by 
chromic acid, may be treated with nitric acid and boiled, and so rendered transparent. In 
this way the bundles of the olfactory nerve may very easily be demonstrated, and the further 
they are pursued from the point of entrance the clearer they become. At last the fibres of 
0*006 millimetre broad are seen breaking up into fine bright ones foee frmn varicosities, and 
can better be traced on tearing up the structure with needles. They then 'are seen to termi- 
nate as follows. Some are ibundf apparently to unite with the long epithelial. oells found on 
the surface, which by many are rightly esteemed olfactory cells, and are distinguiahed 'from 
others by their length and small size. The cilia of these cells, which are very p^ sh(»:t, and 
straight, can only be seen in moisture and in fresh preparations.. The proper epit^lial c^lsof 
tfa« nasal mucous membrane have no very regular rod-like form, possess a nucleus, and hav« 
long, stroag, aud curved cilia^ Other nerve-fibres after union with cells very like the bi«polar 
nerve-cells, pass between ttie. epithelial cells. Here, acoordkig to Ecker and others, they end 
by free terminations, bat Owtgannikow haa often seen them unite with small ftmnel-sbaped 
cells which possessed slender straight cilia : and where the o^ls were found absent^ they 
undoubtedly had been removed. McH^eover a free termination of the nerve-fibres of an organ 
of sense is inconceivable, in the present state of our knowledge. 

Our author could not find any commissural fibres betwixt the two oMaetory lobes, but on 
fcMowing the fibres of the second layer backwards, they are seen going towards the brain, and 
losing themselves in small nerve-cells, thus exhibiting a direct union between the brain and 
the oUactory cells. , , 

On . the Termination of Nerves in th^ Voluntary Muscles of Man and Vertebrate Animals, 
By Lionel Beale.* — Beale's researches have already been briefly referred to in our Half- 
Yearly Physiological Report in the January number. We propose now to consider them 
more in detail. The pai)er, we believe, will be published with the drawings in the forth- 
coming number of the ' Philosophical Transactions.' 

Beale has been led to conclude from recent observations, that every ejementary fibre of 
voluntary muscle is abundantly supplied with nerves, which form a network, and lie upon 
the surface of the sarcolemraa, with which membrane, at least in many cases, the delicate 
fibres seem to be incorporated. They do not penetrate through the sarcalemma. It is stated 
nerves never terminate in points, as is now generally supposed, neither can a single elemen- 
tary fibre of voluntary muscle be found which is not abuodiantly sdppljed with nerve-fibres. 

* Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Na 40, vol. z. p. 519. 
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The eleTnentarj ftt>res of Hie tdngae And dtaplmigtn o? the whtte mowe are nesriy covered 
¥rith iierye^bre» and oapiUariee ; the sare0U mm a indeed appears to be prinolpaDj oorapoeed 
ai tbeee straotiires. The nn^oalar fibres of mmitrBalia aikl birds receive a nrach larger Mpply 
of nerve-fibres than thoee of fishes and reptiles, bot in insects the most wonderftd straotmre 
exists on the smikee of the iiiQ.«^^a In some nnise)ee the entire surface is covered by some 
long, spiodle^shaped, and very largo nerve vesicles, which can be shown to be oontinoous with 
the nerves. This beanti^ll strneture is completely destroyed vety soon afrer death, and not a 
trace can be discovered if a Httle water comes into contact with the mnscle. 

in mammalia, the nerves are seen to ran for a k>ng distance with tite -arteries, and th^ 
uHlmate divisions come into very dose relation with the capi)1arf Vessels. 

As the nerve-tronks approach thdr distrtbntioo, eaoh individnal- fibre divides and subdi- 
vides, and the fibres resulting from this subdivision often pursue a very long and oorapHcated 
coarse, raaning for some distance parallel with other fibres derired from dilS^rent minks, bot 
it is not possible to follow any one individnal fibre for any great distance. 

fine trunks, composed.of from three to seven or eight fibres, can often be seen traversing 
the nrascle. The fibres pursue ditierent directions ; some dip down between the elementary 
muscular fibres, some pass over the svrface, and fbrm with others, from a different source, 
small compound trunks, while others may be traced onwards for some distance ; the individual 
fibres which gradually separate from each other being distributed to diffisrent parts, in succes- 
sion, of several diftbrent elementary muscular fibres. When the finest n^ve-fibres can be 
seen passing round the elementary muscular fibres, they clearly cousist of very delicate fiat- 
I tened bands. 

Of the Owal Bodi4» or Nudei. — Connected with all nerves in every part of the body, 
$eniitio€, mo%or^ tateular, and probably in all animaln, are little oval bodies or nuclei^ which 
are tiie oiigaas by which the nerves are brought into the closest relation with other textures, 
and from them new branches are developed. The nerves multiply at their distribution by 
the division of these littJe bodies, and upon them their actSon and, in all probability, the 
manifestation of the nervous ph^iomena depend. A great number of these little bodies are 
associated with perfection of nervous actions, and vice versd. They are found very freely 
connected with the vascular nerves, and are abundant on those nerves near the ganglia fh>m 
which they proceed, and in the ganglia themselves. These bodies, with the nuclei of capil- 
lary vessds and those of fat vesicles, and probably other structures, with j^ecuMar cells, which 
alone deserve the name, have been included under the term ** areolar-tissue corpuscles" (Bin^ 
degetMbS'Korperchefi), As specimens are usuallv prepared, it is quite impossible to distin- 

Siish these structures from each otlier. Beale beJIieves that the gelatinous fibres, or fibres of 
emak, are, afler all, real nerve-fibres, and not a peculiar modification of fibrous tissue, as is 
now generally behoved. 

The nerves and vessels, and with t^em, of course, the oval, bodies, may be stripped off from 
the a'ementary muscular fibre. 

Of the mamner m wMch N^erwi terminate. — The fibres connecting the oval bodies er nuclei 
form with them a netwwk, the branches of which are, of course, continuous with the subdi* 
visions of nerve-fibres. The arrangement of the netwoi^, and especially the nmnber and 
proximity of the nudei to each other, differs materially in difforent localities. On sentient 
surfaces the meshes are very sinaH and the nuclei dose together ; but fW>m the complexity and 
great number of the fibres ; from the fact that many fibres which appear to be single can be 
resolved into three or four individual fibres, and from tlie drcumstance of the network being 
imbedded in most cases in the midst of fibrous tissae, it is very difficult to describe its exact 
relations and disposition. However, from the connexions of this network with the nerve* 
fibres, it would seem to follow that an impression made upon a given portion of a sentient 
surface might be transmitted to the nervous centre by contiguous fibres, as well as by the j^e 
which would fonn, so to^ say, the shortest route ; and it is possible that inapulses to motion 
may be conveyed to muscular fibres by a more or less circuitous path, as well as by a direct 
one. 

Of the io-ealled Tvhula/r Memhane, — This is a transparent structure in which the "nerve- 
fibres are imbedded. It cannot strictly be called a membrane, because in many cases several 
fibres are imbedded in it, and often it is much thicker than the fibres it contains. By exami- 
nation with high powers (700 diameters), many fibres which api)ear to be single when seen 
by lower powers, can be resolved into three or more, all enclosed in the same transparent 
tissue. As the ntrve-fibres approach their distribution, this transparent structure becomes 
much spread out. It is intimately connected with nerve fibres and capillaries, and with them 
forms a delicate expansion over the muscular fibres, and in other parts. Delicate fibres also, 
in connexion with the nerves and capillaries, may be observed in it. In some oases this 
expansion seems to be incorporated with the sarcolemma, and it is probable that in certain 
instances it is really the structure which has received that name. 



Axis Cylinder and White Substi^nee^-^Besle has been led to ooiu^Qde that, Ip ooose^noikoe 
df the free divisioti o^ the axis cylinder and white sabstanoe near the ^int ox distribation of 
the nenre, a single fibre in the trunk of a nerve may carry impressions to or from a much 
larger extent of 6i:u*£ace than is generally supposed. The white substance whigh surroands 
the axis cylinder gradually dimimshes, until, m the finer ramifications, it is impossible to say 
that a fibre consists of ^n axis cylinder and white substance; ^r its general appjearanoe and 
refractive power are tlie same in every part, except where the nuclei are situated. Beala 
considers that the definite characters ot the axis cylinder and white substance in the trunks 
pf the nerve may be due to the gradual growth and altered relations of the fibres which occur 
during the development of the entire organism. lu the ultimate ramifications tbe whole fibre 
seems to consist of a very transparent and perhaps delicately granular substance, but no tubu- 
lar membrane^ medultary sheath, or axis cylinder^ can be demonstrated as distinct structures. 

Qft?ie Formation ofNm Mbres. — In connexion witl^ the terminal ramifications, new fibres 
are being continually developed by the division of the nuclei, and old ones undergo removal. 
The remains of the latter may, however, be seen in the form of very de)icate fibres, in eon- 
nexion with active nerv*) fibr^. Beale regards much of the so-called connective tissue between 
the elementary fibres of muscle and in soine other situations, as of tHis nature— as the remains 
of Btructufes whose period of functional activity was past, and which have been removed, witb 
the exception of this small quantity of insolpble material. 

The method of preparing the specimens i^ then briefly described. ■ Observations were con- 
ducted priBc^pally 6n white mice, which wefe injected with Prussian blue fluid immediately 
after death.* Beale cottclud^ his paper, which will be published at length in the 'Philoso- 
phical Triansactions,* with the following smnmaly of t}ie most important faats elucidated in 
tb^ inquiry : — . - ' ' , 

^1. Thiit nerVe-fibres in muscle and lii many other tissues, tf not in all, may be traced 
itito, and are directly cohtinnous with, a network formed of oval nuclei and intermediate 
fibres. 

" 2. That the or^ns by Which nerved are brought into relations witb other textures, and 
tbe agents concerned in the development of Serves and tbe formation of new fibres^ are the ' 
Httle oval bodies or nuclei which are present in considerable number in the terminal raraifi- 
eations of all nerves. A great number of these bodies is associated with exalted nervous 
aetion ; whil6, when ttiey are spaiingly Ibund,, we may infer that the nervous phenomena are 
only imperfectly manifiefeted. • 

" 8. That every elementary fibre of striped muscle is abundantly supplied witb nerves, and 
that tbe fibres of sonte muscled receive a much larger supply than others. 

"4. That' the nerte? lie with the capiDaries, external to, but in close contact with the sar- 
eolemma. They often cross the muscular fibre at right angles, so that one nerve-fibte may 
inflnenoe a great number of elementary muscular fibres. There is no evidence of their pene- 
trating into the interior of the fibre.** 

Tbe paper is illustrated with drawings, most of them magnified 700 diameters. 

On the TermiTKUion' e/ Iferces at their Periphery and in different Orgoms, By Jaoobo- 
witch.t — This author, from his observations, comes to the following ooacKisioiMr: 

1. That each nerve, of whatever naftara, takes origin from a nervous cell in the central 
nervous oi^^ns, ai^d terminates at the pedplidry or in tb« interior of an organ : — 

(a) Either ib a nerve-cell, and, in the case of nerves of sense^ in the nucleus itself; 
(h) or in the mass Qf a cejl {dans la masse d^ime cellule) iu the interior of organs in tbe 

case oi the ganglionic nerves; 
(e) or finally, by torminjg. a nervous capillary network where tl»e anatomical difiPerenoes 

disiappear, tbe axis cylinders passing the one into the other. 

2. That the nervous system, oentral as well as peripheric, forms a whole which, Hke the 
(Sanguineous system, exists in every part of the orgaoism^ penetrating across different parts, 
and arriving at the ultiuu^te elements without at ^ beoomiinig lost in a vague or o(»fuiea 
manner. • , 

3. That the nervous ^leinents, the cellules as well as the axis-cylinders, are always in course 
of development in the cantrfil organs as well as at the periphery. 

4. That the part played by the cellules varies, for they either preside over speeial functions, 
as in the organs of sense, or subserve the preservation of the organa themselves, as in the ease 
of glandular and nervous. organs; the physiological funotion (properly gpelUcing) of the organs 
arising trom the co^ef lop of these nervous cellules with the central nervous system. 

* The Mloroseope in its Appliestton to Pra6tioal MediolnOf p. 68. 

t !■ a Memoir comipiv^^^ tp t^ Afad^e des Sci^ooM, M»7 7t]i» I860;. Me Mnik. Qio&talea d» lUdBcine, June, 
I860, p. 760. ' ' ' 
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5. That if ihe anatomical difference disappears in (he capillary nerrons network, owing to 
the axis cylinders being conftised, the physiological difiTerence remains. 

On the presumed If&r'be-Jibre Terminal PleCDOs of the Intestine, — Reicliert commonicates 
some observations* by Hoyer of Warsaw, upon the above-mentioned straotnres, as described 
by Billroth.t It seems that Hoyer, whilst at Breslaa, had shown to him a preparation made 
by Billroth himself, in which he at once rect>gnized the apparently anastomosing nervona 
network as an artificial prodaction. In th^ course of bis investigations on the terminations of 
nerves, he made nnmerons different sections of hardened intestinal mucous membrane, apd 
came to the conclusion that the apparent nerve-fibre plexus, with its enlargements and 
nucleus-like structures, consists of altered capillaries which have greatly contracted and 
become filled with coagulated blood-plasma, the blood-corpuscles becoming heaped up at the 
knotted parts. These altered capillaries are easily seen connected with the finest vessels, 
which, owing no doubt to the different character. of their parietes, undergo these changes 
much less than the capillaries. 

As a postscript to the above communication, Reichert adds that he has himself actually 
injected the nervous terminal plexus, with its ganglion cells, described as such by BiUroth. 

TASOtJLAR SYSTEM. 

On the Development of Bloodvessels. By H Rindfieiscb.J — TJ^e transparent border of the 
tadpole is tb^ best used for observation, and the most recent layer .of conneetive-substaooea 
between the free margin and the outermost ciipillary loops if found to be that in wbich the 
new vascular formation proceeds. In certain places, blind projections take place whi(^ 
graduallv grow, form an arch, and return to the origioal vessel, constituting a new capillary 
loop. But these blind terminations are found to pass into fine thready and around are seea 
lying numerous stellate connective-tissue corpuscles. If the fine threads are in connexion 
with the latter, they may be looked upon as processes from l^em, and the capillary network 
as a metamorphosis of cellular elements ; but if such a connexion does not exist, then the 
thread-like appendages must be looked upon as special formations preliminary to the future 
vessels. The author addres.'^ed himself with proper precautions to ascertain which of these 
opposite views was the right ,one^ and came to the conclusion that the vascular outgrowths 
neither seek nor avoid the cellular elements. The same animal was examined several times 
in the course of two or three days. On one occasion, these vascular growths were seen to 
pass without any other connexion, so as touch the other vessels, to widen and acquire 
nuclei in their walls. Here and there slight zig-zag curves were seen at their termination. 
Some v^QTQ also seen partly in evident connexiua with a stellate cell, ^od ip som^ cases there 
was undoubtedly extehsion of the cell -processes to the wall of a capillary vessel ; then the 
cell-bodies were exceedingly distended, all processes being clearly visible. In the uext obser* 
vation, the contents appeared to be assimilated, and a stronger process than the tbread-Hke 
one was seen. In the case of two cells so concerned, if the direction of the process be in the 
region of a neighbouring cell, the same will participate in the formation of the vascular wall ; 
but if it be external to the adjoining eeU territories, then the vaiiciilar process takes an 
apparently isolated couEse. 

ICnSOnLAB STSTSM. 

On the Presence vf Muscular Fibres in the' Parietes of the Puhnonhry Vesicles, By J. 
Moleschott.§ — As is well known, the results of observations cotiberning the minute structure 
of the pulmonary cells have differed extremely ilnd attracted much attention. In 1845, 
Moleschott had asserted that their walls contained muscular fibres. Ackn6wledgment of this 
was refused by Bossigno), Adrlaui, K6lHker, Harting, Donders, Reichert, Ac. ; but Gerlach 
admitted the fact of their presence, and Moleschott, fortified by this opinion, addressed him- 
self to re-verify what he had previously stated. Accordingly, the lungs of the pig, of the ox, 
and of man w^e examined, adult animals being found the best. The process is as ibllows. 
Portions are to be out off and maeerflfted in tolerably concentrated a(^tc acid for some 
months, then macerated for twenty-four hours in distilled water, and examined, moistened 
with very dilute acetic acid. In this way the walls of the pulmonary vesicles may be seen to 
contain smooth nucleated muscular fibres of a somewhat yellowish hnc; or they may be 
seen by inflating and drying the lung, Imd then making thin sections, which must be left for 
three or four hours in very dilute acetic acid ; and for more complete isolation of the fibres, 
they should be mao^ated for half-an-hour in a weak solution of potash. The first methoa 
of preparation best suits the lung of man and of the ox; the second' suits be^t the pig's lung. 

* Beiohert and Da Bois-Reymond's Arcbiv. 1880, heft ir. p. 548. . , 

t See our Report for Oct 1860. 

1 DiMert Inaog. Berlin 1860 : qaoted from Tirebow's ArehlV., Band jrz. Heft^ 1, % p. S18. * 

I Oaz. H6bdom., tome tU. No 82: qaoted from the Wiener Med. Wochenachrift. 
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In the case of the ox lang, fescicles of two, or four, or more mmonlar fibres in juxtaposition 
may be seen, but in man, two fibres are but seldom seen united. Molesohott gives minutely 
the form, situation, and chemical reactions of the fibres, as well a9 of their nuclei, and 
discriminates between them and otiier elements, such as fusiform epithelium of small arteries 
and elastic-tissue cellules, with which they m^ht be confused. 

GI^ANDULAB SYSTEM. 

On the Malpighian Oorpuuoles of the Spleen, By K Kowalewsky.* — ^In his observations, 
the author made use of the spleens of the dog and cat, either in a fresh state, or hardened in 
an aqueous solution of sesquiohloride of iron, as used by Fahrer and Billroth. According 
to him, the Malpighian bodies lie^in the neighbourhood of tolerably large arteiial and venous 
vessels. They project with their free surface, which is covered with the venous epithelium 
(the splenic fibres of earlier authors), into the cavities of the cavernous network ; the meshes, 
consisting of areolar tissue, go between the epithelial cells with the Malpighian bodies, and 
become narrower within them. On each Malpighian corpuscle, beneath the venous epithe- 
Hum, mns a small arterial vessel which becomes lost on its surface (in a tuft-like manner) in 
a great number of capillary twigs, many of which allow but a single blood corpuscle to pass. 
The capillary vessels pass from the surface into the int^6r of the Malpighian corpuscles, and 
become larger within, owing to the concurrence of many twigs. After their union in a 
central vein, this passes out into the surrounding cavernous network to embouchure into a 
laiver vein. Sometimes, but rarely, smaller isolated veins also pass iVom these bodies in 
addition to the central vein. The larger central vessels are evidently veins, not only from 
their emptving into larger veins, but also fWmi their walls being thinner than those of arteries, 
and from tneir »baving the characteristic epithelial cells of splenic veins on their inner sur- 
faoe* The space between the meshes of the cavernous network in ttie splenic corpuscles is 
filled with white blood-corpuscles, which only appear to differ from those in the body gene* 
rally by thdr being smaller, and having a somewhat clearer outline. This may be ^m the 
deficiency of fiuid. On ligaturing the splenic artery of a dog, and killing ft some days after* 
Wards, it will be fonud that the central vein of each splenic c'orp^iscU may be seen with the 
naked eye as a red point on a white ground, and the corpuscles appear enlarged. Moreover, 
the central vein may be seen very clearly in the spleen in cases wherein some time previous 
to death the sympa^etie nerve addressed to the spleen has been divided. 

OENVRATIVE 8TBTSM. 

On the D&oelopment of the Follicles of the Owvriee aiidofthe Owim in the Mammalia, By Otto 
Sbiegelberg.t ^The following observations were oondoeted on the human embryo, as well as on 
ibe embryonic and newly^boru rabbits, cats, dogs, and goats. The aoshor was unal^ to r^cognise 
the tubes in which the ovtpm foUielee sfaonld be Ibcuid, described by Valentin. At the time 
in. which the sexual differentiation begins to proceed, «im1 tl)e male gem>-glands possess semi* 
nal canals, the ovary is seen to be composeNi of large Imght cells which, by reason of very 
delicate areolar- tissue^pardtions and bloodvessels ext^ing from the hflns to the periphery, 
are arrange4 into irregularly-shaped heaps. These germ*oellB Spfegelberg terms primary 
ovarian ce^ls, and their large vesicular nnoleated nucleus he designates ^ germs." During the 
growth of tlie germ-cell the nucleus divides, at first into two, later on to a greater extent, *and 
the wall of the moUiierKiell so originating appears to be doubly oontoured. These mother* 
cells are the primordial fuUioles, and are very like tbo spermatic cells* As -soon as they are 
quite filled with germ, one of thera, generally the central one, greatly enlarges ; and besidet 
the nucleus, a delicate investment and a granalar contents may be seen within. The germs 
surrounding also increase meanwhile and form into cells^ and beoomo covered by an invest^ 
meiijt. The first of these cells is the ovum, the last forms the element of the ^membrana 
gcanuloea.^* Thus, according to our author, is tho formatioa of the ovum in the higher 
animals assimilated to that observed by MeiSsner in the-ascaridei^ to. Boon arfter birth the 
formation of germ-cells intio primordial follicles is oom|i^te, UMilatter being, later in life, no 
more formed anew. In newly born animals the younger fo^ioles are always found at tho 
periphery of the ovary, the oMer at the deeper parts. By the growth of areolar tissue and 
vessels the mother-cells become isolated; very rarely only do two or more become fused into 
each other. 

* Yirohpw's ArctiiT. BMd n. Heffca 1, 3, p. 203. 

t Kon : Ges : der Wlss. za OotttngiMi, 186(1, ^aU, Ko. 20 ; as ^quoted la YirohoW'a Archiv. Band ;gE. Hefte 1, 8, p. SIO. 
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P^BT n — ^Pathological Miobologt. 

GENERAL HOBBIB GROWTHS, TUMOims, 0T8TS, ETO. 

Observatians on Oystie Dueaw and Gander, — By Dr. Oo11!s.* — ^The anthor details fonr ca%8 : 
one of cystic disease of the breast with endogenons growth, showing mode of origin of the 
chronic mammary or adenoid tomonr ; a second, cystic disease of breast complicated with 
cancer ; a third, single encysted hemorrhagic or fibrinous tauKNir in the popliteal space ; and 
a fourth, mnltiple encysted fibrinoas deposits in the testis. 

In case the^r<^, that of a female, dissection after removal daring life showed multitudes <tf 
small cysts of the size of pins^ heads or small peas, a few as large as a hazel nut, one the si29 
of a heii^s egg, &c Sonne contained siero-sanguineous fluid, some were full of solid matter. In 
the largest cyst existed a soli^ growth attached by a pedide to the lining of tb6 qyst, apd pr^ 
jecting into Uie centre; in otlters the oayities were quite filled up in this way, and in some 
this endogenous growth had by its pressure produced an atheromatous state of the waUs of 
the cavity, and the fragmentary remains of other cysts could be made oat around some other 
of these endogenous growths. These substances proved to consist of a certain amount of con^ 
roon fibrous stroma Ending together a mass of simple fibrine cells, which did not deviate froif 
tlie undeveloped c^Qs of plastic lymph. They were arranged in aoini^ attached to a pedicle, 
like minute cauliflower gcowlhs, but firm, and devoid of any creamy juice. The mode of 
increase was evidently like that of a tree^ not only by interstitial deposit, but by additional 
branches. The resembhmce to the genuine structure of the mammary gland was confined to 
tJie mode of arrangeinent : there were n/o ducts, no cavities in the lobules, and no epithelial 
lining. It was evident the cyst-growth was bein^ superseded by the fibrinous* The history 
0^ the patient indicates bo teodenoy to return of disease. The following cases «reiUl in strong 
contrast with the above. 

In the tecond case^ that of a female, the tumour, removed durii^ life, was composed of the 
tough fibrous tissue of the breast, inflamed and condensed by large oily cancer cells stained 
with melanotic pigment. The -remainder of the breast was studded with small cysts of simfde 
form ; many of them communicated with the ducts of the gland ; they were filled with seto- 
sanguineous fluid, and some contained minute secondary cysts full of fluid, with slightly scol- 
loped edges, attached by a pedide to the lining membrane. There was no solid endogenous 
growth ; nor were there any cysts in the cancerous part of the gland. Hence it was to be 
concluded that the two diseases, though coinddent, were in reality independent in origin and 
progress — the cyst originating in inflammatory action on the ducts of the gland, and the cancw 
having its seat in the interstioes of its fibrous stroma. 

In case thr^ that cf a labouring man who received a blow In the lower part of the thigh, 
a tumoi^r arose and filled the popliteal space. It Was painless, firm, and rolling loosely in the 
areolar tissue of the ham. Thero was no o»dema, and the gland8«of,the part were not affected. 
On removal and dissection of the tumoor, the centre was found to be occupied by a black 
semi-fluid coagtrinm ; outside this was a layer of soft dartc-oolonred lymph, the result of a pre- 
vious dot in process of organization ; outside this was another and anothsi* layer lees and less 
dark and more thin and firm, the outermost being a dense, firm envelope beset wi^ onm^xHW 
vessels. Altogether^ the appearance was like that of a cured aneurism ; but no special cob- 
lexion could be traoed with artery or vein. The author describes an exactly similar tumour 
which he has since met with in the testis, which, it seemi, wa^ also examined by Mr. Paget, 
who found it to consist of small nudei and cells differing little from lymph-oeUs, and exhibiting 
BO appearance of oaneer. 

In case/cmr, that of a labourer, aged forty, a tumour of the dae of a eocoa-nut formed in 
the testide after a Mew ; the glands were not affected, and the skin was non-adherent After 
removal the patient qiuto recovered. Onsecdoiir the growth showed a number of cysts M&i 
with lymph, orgamied like ordiaary coagokun. The cysts contrasted by their glistening white* 
Bees with their pink«colouved contents and with the grey tubular substance of the testis. The 
eoagula inside the oysta, on hardening with Goadby's solution, could be easily turned out of 
the cysts to which they had a minute vascular attachment. The cells found by the microscope 
as being contained were^ '^ smaller than the nuclei of cancer cells, and unable to resist the actioo 
of dilute acetic add as the latter do." 

The author then gives a tabnlar statement containing the marks which will enable a carefd 
observer to distinguish the adenoid, the simple cystic, and the h»morrhagic fibrinous tumours 
from the encephaloid and the scirrhous forms of cancer. He points out that in most cases of 
sdrrhns, if a good H^ht be thrown Upon the skin, minute dimples or depressions will be seen 
over or near the tumour, owing to the shortening of subcutaneous bands which run towards 

• DnbUn Qiurieilj Jonnud of Meflleil 8e lenc», Not. 1860^ p. 861. 
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the tmnoiur. These are the fbreraniiers of iafiltmtioii of the ftkln by oanoerous matter, anj 
are absent in pure eooephaloid and ia the more im^oeent growths. Dr. Collis then spealos as 
loliows of growths which are not canoer, but whioh equally with it have their origin in the 
lymph-oell : " After reading most of what has been written about them, and haying seen a. 
good many, I am satisfied that this whole class may, for practical purposes, be included in the 
S>llowing formula : * The nearer in form and power of development that the eonetituent eelU 
oj^ a tumour are to the healthy lymph eell^ the more innocent ie the tumour: the further 
f^moved^ the more dettructite^'^ To expand this a little, and make it intelligible, we find the 
bealthy lymph-cell small, circular, slightly granular, witb a little nudeos, and developing into 
a fibre. Oar simplest tomours are composed oi cells, scarcely, if at all^ to be distinguished 
from the above ; and these white fibrous or desmoid tumours «?e the most ianoeent possible 
^^rowtbs, as a general rule, k stray exception may oceur now and then to prove the rule. 
We then oome to fibroid, fibro^audeated, reoarrent fibroid, fibro-plastie, fibrinous tumours, 
■amed according to the fancy of writers, who reoognise alike their similarity to simple fibrous 
tmnours, and their diyergenoe from them. ' These are of variable malignaney ; tiiej are of as 
variable minute eauatruotion. Not only do their constituent cell-elements difier more or lese 
in form from the primary Ijmph-cell, but they also differ in power of development Some 
remain always aa cells, and never develop into fibres ; these are the most recurrent. Some 
make attempts at €leveIopraent, and heuee the caudate oell of varions lorm ; some appear aa 
Bodei, only without external oell-walL Agun, power of development into fibrous forms is 
qnite different finom active reprodaotioo ; generally it is oot associated in the same cells. The 
vaouri-ent tomoura are masses <tf rapidly-produced eells^ or nuclei, with no attempts at the 
formation of fibre* 

** Cancer itself can be brought under the above law. It is no heterologous or parasitic for- 
mation. It ia simply a monstroaaly abnormal plastic growth ; its cells difi^r as widely as pos- 
mble from the healthy type. In acute cases they are rapidly produced, make scarcely an 
attempt at development, and die off with rapidity ; in scirrhus they are formed more slowly, 
and in much smaller numbers, live longer, and make some attempt at caudation, but they are 
still farther removed in form ^m the typical cell of healthy tissues. 

*^ The more I think over the subject of morbid im>duct8, the more am I convinced that, in 
the above formula, we have the expression of a law that indadea' most of their phenomena. 
It will, slightly modified, apply not only to large dassee of tumoars, but also' to tuberde and 
to pus. Tuberde is a lymph>cdl, of low vitality, incapable of devdopment into healthy fibre, 
dying after a short existence, and generally bem^raing a foreign body. Pus may be described 
in words almost iflentioal-^thelr material diff^nce being one, probably, more of chemical 
constitution than of vital power — lor both are possessed of ahxkost a minimttni of vitality. 
Tumours are composed of cells whose vital force is greater than pus or tuberde ; and this 
vital power is rather spent in reproduction than in development, as in tlie heahhy cell. The 
ordinary plastic odl goes throogh certain phases, dies, and Is removed ; its place is taken by a 
liew cell, developed, probably, from the nudeos of its predecessor. The abiaormal cell fails to 
arrive at perfection, often becomes a monstrosity, and has a tendency dot only to reproduce 
itself from its ondeusy but to genemte in neighbouring lymph organisms similar to itself. Thus 
the constituent cell of the tumour has a certain iadependent vitality, similar to that of the 
entire tuinoor ; or rather the converse is true — ^the tumour is compcsed of cells of independent 
vitality, and hence it possesses the siame form of life with the cell. And as the lifia of the cdl 
is of a low typev so is that of the tumour. I oannot but think that many of the able minds 
which have been engaged in studying cancer in its minute ailatomy, have failed to make aa 
adequate impreaiton upon |»*aotioal surgery, because they have been led away to look on caa* 
oer as a thing quite different from any of the ordinary structures of the iNXiy, instead of a per- 
verted form of a nataral structure* And I am sure that thdr views, carried out to thdr legi* 
timate conclusion, would lead as to despair of any remedy for cancer bat the knife, or other 
agents of dcBtroetion. Whereasi, if we regard the cancer-cdl merdy as a prererted lymph* 
sell, we shall never rest uatil remedies are found which will infi«ence it to a moie bealthy 
type." 

The author condades bis remarks by certain observations upon quiidae and the local treat* 
ment of tumours, especially after open^ions for thdr removal. 

Epithelial Orowthe obstrueting the Male Urethra, By Dr. Roger.* — The ca6e was that of 
a man dying of consumption, to whom Dr. Roger was called a few hours before death to pass 
the catheter. The only history obtainable was that, fVom a child, the urine had been voided 
in a verv small stream, but had never been quite arrested. The parent had never had any 
venereal disease. After death the urethra was much enlarged and distended by papillary 

« AiuMdet de la So«. Awt PfttboL d« Brnxellfli, Ko. >, 1860. 
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strnctares, with thick and indurated walls, which extended from thS bolb to the meatus; and 
an isolated patch was even foand on the mneons membrane of the prostatic part. The papiK 
lary growths were globular, ramifying in the form of rlUosities, and varying i¥om the size of 
a pea to that of a pin^s head. They were formed at the expense of the mnoous meml^rano, 
and were a kind of papillary hypertrophy, the greatest part t)t' which was composed of nnd^ 
ated and rounded epithelial ce^ls. 

Epithelioma of the Cerebral Dwra Mater, By Dr. Warren, of Dorchester, America.* — ^It 
is rarely that we meet with cases of epithelial cancer of the coverings of the brain. The foJ^ 
lowing is an interesting instance of this affection: — It was that of a man, aged forty-seyen, 
who, when a child, fell into the fire and burnt the top of his head, so tha4) adjoining portions 
of the parietal bone came away leaving a suppurating opening, which remained until about 
seven years ago, when, after a severe scalp wound from a bear, the opening healed. Tvro 
Tears ago the wound was re-opened by the clawing of a monkey, and could not be again 
healed, as an epithelial growth quickly sprang from the dura mater, and extended as a large 
mass through ^e osseous opening to the distance of an inch, of a bright red eoloor, not unlike 
the crest of a fowl, easily bleeding on slight touch. The brain was seen to rise and fall, and 
daring any violent effort the morbid growth rose half an inch above its usual height, and 
emitted a singular odour somewhat like that of burning phosphorus. Ck>nvulsion8 and hemi- 
plegia preceded death. After death the cerebral membranes on the riglit side of the brain 
were found replaced by a dense white tissue firmly adherent to the brain, to the extent of half 
an inch, and beneath this was an abscess of one inch in diameter, which apparently com- 
municated with the ventricles ; whilst beneath the growth in question the dura mater was 
only slightly adherent to the arachnoid beneath. 

The diseased mass had a peculiar white appearance, and presented the well-known micro- 
scopical characteristics of epithelial cancer. 

MOBBm STATES OF BLOOD. 

Oase of Leucoeythemia ; peculiar Fornu in the Bloody Li'oer^ Spleen^ dbe. By MM. Charcot 
and y ulpian.f — ^The case Was that of a woman, aged fifty-eight, of whom no previous history 
was known. After death the liver was of enormous size, very friable, and of a chocolate 
hue. The spleen was very large and firm, and of a mahogany colour. The vena portea, the 
mesenteric and splenic veina, &o., \fere greatly distended by semi-coagulated blood of a 
chocolate colour, and here and there clots were seen in the splenic veins quite white and 
discoloured. The kidneys were large, but not otherwise altered. The lymphatic glands 
were of natural character, as also the lungs. The heart was hypertropbied, containing 
chocolate-coloured clot. The whole body remained warm longer than usual after -deatlL 
Microscopical examination showed that, even on the day of death, vibriones existed in the 
blood, which, even after many days, yielded no serum, only liquefying in fifteen days, and 
having the putrefactive smell only some days after that. The blood contained a great 
abundance of white corpuscles^ of which some werei nucleated, others apparently not so, the 
latter being less namercms than the first The nucleated white globules contained also 
numerous fine granulations. These were rendered paler by acetic and lactic ac'^ds, thin nuclei 
becoming more distinct and contiracted. The non-nucleated white corpuscles contained also 
granular matter, and in some cases were quite full of large granulations, not dissolving on 
addition of acetic acid, which in some brought out one, two, or three small nuclei generally 
grouped, whilst in others no such result foUowed. The white globules were visible in the 
blood, even after having been kept for a month, and some were also se^ fifte^oi days later. 
The red corpuscles were most uansually irregular in size. In addition to the above-mentioned, 
crystals of tke following kind were found on the day following the opening of the body. 
These increased in number in the blood in proportion to the time which it was kept. They 
were very slightly, if at aU^ coloured, were elongated, octc^edral in shape, and of various 
sizes, insoluble in cold water, but soon dissolved in warm water, crystallizing out again on 
oooHng. They were insoluble in hot and cold alcohol, glycerin, »ther, diloroform ; soluble 
in acetic, j;artaric, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids, as also in potash, soda^ and ammonia. 
Chromic acid did not dissolve them, nor did nitric acid. On examining the liver, the octo- 
hedral crystals were also there seen. The hepatic cells were softened, and very full of fat 
and amorphous granular matter. The spleen showed less crystals than the liver, but contained 
many fusiform elements, and mucous forms analogous to the white globules of blood. 

The observers quote a case of leucocythemia related to the Biological Sociiety, by MM. 
Oharot and Robin, in 1853, in which similar crystals to those above described were found in 
the spleen ; they are not aware of any other similar oh^rvation. They also allude to a case 

* Boston Httdical and Surgical Jonmalf Bee. SOtb, 1860, p. 414 t Gaz. Hebdom., tome yU. No. 47. 
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ill which umiltt oryvtals weie met with ia fibrinooB oonerdticms expectorated in a osm of 
oatarrh. 

SrXBTOUft »Y(TEM. 

Morbid Cmidition of y^rw^tmue in ^ Ulou$ Noma,'* — ^A. J. van Zadriboff hat described 
seyeral oaseB of tbis disease,* in which the nierveB appropriated to the affeeted parta were 
oarefally examined. From hie obserratioos he infers that the predisposing cause of this 
malady is to be sought in a peculiar condition of the blood and solids, aod that in this state 
the seoood branch of the nith nerre is, as a role, preferentially afiEeoted. In one case hie 
description of the actual etate of the nerves was as follows : — Two brandies of the facial 
nerve directly loet in the gangrenous pinrts were swollen and red with injected vessek. The 
root of the fifth nerre inside the skull on the corresponding (U)e left) side was quite brown 
t» its insertion into the poos Varolii, owing to blood, which qnite filled the cavernous sinus. 
This brown colonr extended over the Gasserian ganglion and its three branches. The sixth 
nerve was also veiy red, and the space between the two was filled with coagnlated blood. 
' Ificroscopicai examination riiowed that the nerve fibres of the infra-orbital nerve were every^ 
where surrounded with Ist granules, while the primitive filaments were aU in a state of 
decided fatty degeneration. The nerve root, which* on the left side was of a brown colour, 
was in a state of fatty degeneration ; on the right side this fatty state was not absent, but it 
was less in degree. 

BasPtBAVOBT OB«ANS. 

Dermoid Cy$t in the LungB, — This remarkable case, related by Dr. Cloetta of Zurich,! 
occurred in the person of a Woman, aged twenty, who died after symptoms of cbrouic pul- 
monary phthisis. It was a curious fact that dorinff life large quantities of hair were from 
time to time mixed with the expectorated materials : and it was supposed by some that a 
deception was being practised. On making a section of the lower lobe of the left lung, a 
cavity, filled with hair, epithelium, and fatty matter, was found, the posterior wall of the sac 
being firmly adherent to the vertebral column and thoracic walls. On close examination this 
sac was found to be composed of two compartments communicating with each other, of 
which the smaller contained the dermoid tumour, and the larger was a cavity in the lung of 
secondary orifice. The dermoid cyst was equal to a moderate-sized apple, and its walls, of 
considerable thickness, were found pf a firm fibrous tissue, in which partly cartilage and 
partly bony fragments existed, but nothing like dental tissue. The inner surface of the walls 
of this smaUer cavity was beset with irregular condyloma-like projections united to each 
other by thick bands, and upon this surface were found numbers of hairs of various sizes. 
The dermoid cyst projected about one-third of its size into the lung-tiss.ne, and adjoining it 
was a smooth-walled cavity in the lung, the base of which was found by the dilated left 
ventricle of the heart. Into this cavity opened a large-sized bronchus. 

It was manifest that the dermcH'd cyst was originally fonned in the areolar tissues outside 
the pulmonary texture, and not in the lung substance, and that the cavity in the lung was 
the result of perforation of the cyst- wall. The case is allied to that described by Mobr4 

Microscopical examination of the newly-formed cuticular tissue revealed the ordinary 
appearances found by £ohlrausch,§ SteinHn,! and others ; with regard to the characters and 
composition of cysts containing hair, &o., in the ovaries, we would here refer to the paper by 
Dr. B. Lee in the last volume (No. xliii.) of the * Med.-Chir. Society *s Transactions.* 
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• L— -ToXIflOLOOT. 

' Poisoning hy Cyanide o/Potamum, — ^Those who may take the trouble to read onr Reports 
will be struck by the increasing nnml?er of cases of poisoning by the cyanide of potassium. 
The symptoms produced by the poison seem as a rule fkirly marked, and the pathological 
characters equally uniform. Nevertheless, it is well to put every case on record. The fol- 

* An Aoedemio Thesis, Utrecht, 1860 : ftom the Dublin Quart Jour., Nor. 1860lj>. 475. 
t Yirohow^ Archiv, Band xx. Hefte 1-S, p. 4S. 1 Medlzin : Zeitang, Berlin, 1880. 
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kyWing, by Dr. Hnfleman, Is of Inter^ fD«stmich as reeovvry tool: place. A h^altliy mat, 
twenty-one years old, took a drangbt, a gulp, from a bottle containing a solution of cyanide 
of potassium, which had been prepared for photogni|4iic purposes. The man immediately 
fell, but after a few mimUcs, during whkh he vomited spontaaeously, he was restoiM. 
Twenty minutes <^ter tile poison had been tak^ Dr. Huseman fband the patient sitting upoi 
a.diair, oonsoioos, and capable of answering questtoasy tfaoogh somewhat dlsoonneoted^. fls 
oomplained of continued giddinet^s, disturbance of the mittd, singing in the ean^ cc^dneiSy 
moapabHity of rising wit^ut falling afterwards, and diffiodty in breathing; his mouth wts 
open, his face cyano^o, his eyes fix^ but br^fht. The temp^ature id the skin, espeoi^ly at 
the extremities, was greatly reduced ; the tongue was ooel, the cardiac and arterial puliat»<m8 
were feeble, ahnost imperceptible, and the pupils dilated* Sensibility was decreased ov«r the 
whole body, bat tJ^re was neither complele aiUBSthana nor spasm. There was no smell si 
prussio acid in the breath, nor bad -his rdati'^es renarked any snob odour. An eme^ brouglt 
away a small quantity only of fkid ; the fluid contained prussio aofil. Spirit of ammoma 
and. chlorioe water were administ^ed. In about three bours' diapbovesis ooonrred orer the 
whole body, with subsidence of the ansestheeia and ooldnesa of surfaee. It was iotpossible to 
determine the dose ^ th^ cyanide taken, but it must hsva beea wai9JA.,r^D&iitmih^ Klimk^ 

No. 13, ism. 

Case of PoUoning Jyy Atropin, — A stifong young wovaan, aged twenty, who was suffering 
&om epileptic fits, took all At once the remains of a solution of one grain of anlphato of atro- 
pin in two drachms of water (about three-quarters of a grain of atropin). The patient bad 
suffered before from attacks4)f insanity, which had been relieved by a solution of tartar emetic. 
Soon after taking the atropin solution, the following symptoms appeared: the pupils dilated 
so that the iris entirely disappeared ; the eyes were swollen and bright ; the face reddish 
purple, shiny, puffed up, burning hot ; the lips bluish red ; the hands bright red, and turges- 
cent, pulse full, bard, 120 ; there was neither difficulty in swallowing, nor increased flow of 
saliva; nor involuntary evacuation * it was impossible to ascertain whether she suffered from 
thirst or dryness of the throat, as sue would* not reply to any questions, but screamed loudly, 
looked wildly around her, and threw her arms about. After the administration of iodide of 
potassium and iodine in watery solution, and strong coffee, and especially after a cold plunge 
bathf the symptoms already stated began to abate, and vanished entirely in four days. The 
beating about and dilation of the pup0s remained the longest 

. The case in question is noticeable from the absence of difliculty in swallowing, of tonio 
spasm in particular groups of muscles, of sleep, of thirst, and of excessive flow of saliva. 
Dr. Lange obtained a beneficial result from the use of belladontia in mercurial ptyalism.— 
D&utsehe Klinih^ Ko. 19, 1860. 

The Pouonam J^ecU resulting from the Use of Afsenie in the Arts, — Dr. Carey Lea, hi a 
paper on this suWect — ^in which, by the way, he does not supply much posftive proof of the 
injurious effects of arsenic as it is used in the arts — ogives the following method for the detec- 
tion of the metal in fabrics in common use in the household, such as carpets, wall-papers, 
window-shades, and curt^ns. The suspected substance is immersed In liquid ammonia, ana 
allowed to remain in contact with It for some hours. The resulting liquid is then to be filtered 
or decanted, and treated with pure nitric acid until it is rendered perfectly neutral. A very 
slight alkaline reaction is not important; but the liquid should not be acid. Any trace of 
arsenic is then made evident by the addition of nitrate of silver, which causes an immediate 
yellow precipitate. The only substance which affords a precipitate liable to be mistaken for 
that of arsenious acid is phosphoric acid, which also with nitrate of silver gives a lemon-yellow 
precipitate. To determine whether the precipitate i^ iphosphate or arsenite of ulrer, a tube 
of glass which is free from lead, having a quarter of an mch bore, is to be drawn out so that 
its extremity for about an inch in length may have an internal diameter of about one-fifteenth 
of an inch; the end of the tube being chased in-thelkmp. The yellow pi^pitate having 
been washed and dried, a portion of it is placed at the bottooa of the tube, and over it a &4g* 
ment of charcoal not in powder. The Cfhsrooal being adjusted, the narrow part of the tube 
is placed in the flame of a spirit-lamp, so that the charcoal and not the substance is heated. 
When the charcoal is red-hot, the tube isiliCUned from4ts previoift horizontal position, so as 
to briuj^ the point of the tube where the substance lies into the flame, keeping, still the char: 
coal in it also. Tl^e silver satt is immediatelv decomposed. If it contain arsenious acid, the 
latter is immediately reduced by the charcoal, and forms a greyish black ring in the cool part 
of the tube. Dr. Li^ refers to some very good figures in Qraham-Otto, * tehrbuch,* vol. in. 
p. 508, as illustrating the steps of this process. — American Jotimal of the Medical Sciencstt 
July, 1860. , 
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wliloh gangrene fieeayed to follow from llie applic^^^ of phospfaoras to a, wound. The facts 
briefly are these. A iickly man, aged forty-three, had a small cot on the right fore-finger. 
The wonnd had heen exposed to contact with some moist and badly lighting pljosphoras lucifer 
matches. When the patient was first visited tfie right hand was swollen to the wrist, and 
was tender and oedematoas. The fore-finger was swollen, and was of a blnish-red colour at 
tiie base, at the end tluckened and gangrenons. All sensation was nearly gone, and the whole 
stmetore was mummified, an in gangrene of old people. The efiSdets werQ so serions that 
amputatioH of tbe first two joints was neeessary. The operauoe reaultad in a perfect cure;. 
The most careiul 4izainkiation of the heart and of arteries of the arm failed to show that tbejr 
were the seat of any disease. Mertens therefore b€die¥es thai the gangveae was due to the 
kiocQiation of the woand with pbosphoru8.-^^nM^ dd CMm, Mid,^ Mat, 1B60. 

PoUoning df Oomij^'h&r, — Dr. Fenerly records that a woman, the mother of five children, 
and thirty-six years of age. took during her fourth month of pregnancy twelve grains of 
(Jamphor m one dose, In a glass of brandy. Her object was to produce abortion. ♦During the 
succeeding two hours there were intoxication, headache, redness <)f the face, and a sensation 
of burning in the stomach: these were the prominent symptoms. Eight hours later there 
was gradually increasing pain in the epigastrium, loins, ana bowels, With strangury and vomit- 
ing. Three days later. Dr. Fenerly found the patient in the following condition. The face 
was pale and livid; the eyes hollow; the skin cold and insensible; "tfie pulse weak aiid 
thready; the breathing laboured; the abdomen extremely sensitive to' pain on pressure; 
there were violent cramps in the extremities, and retention of urine for twenty-four hours, 
the bladder being fWl. There was slight discharge of blood from the vagina; the os uteri 
was enlarged and very hot ; and tnere was coma. The patient lived on for three days, abor- 
tion taking placje on the day immediately preceding her death. — ^bli.^ January, 1860. 

Poisoning by Jessamine, — ^In our medico-legal studies we do not remember to have before 
met With -a case of poisoning by jessamine. The anne^ted case occurred tmder the care of 
Br. W. H. Hall, iii Brooklyn, New York State. A lad, eleven y^rs of age, having eaten the 
fruit fyr berries of the jessamine plant, presented the following symptoms. The patient was 
discovered lying upon the floor of his room in a '^ fainting fit," so called by Ms parents, and it 
was obvious there had been some slight emesis. On being called. Dr. HaH found the child in 
a eomatoee condiMon * his fthce pallid, snrfaOe cod, pupils immoderately dilated, and respira- 
tion somewhat rhouchoiis, but of usual frequency. The pulse wais 8l(»w and fM>le ; there was 
perfect insensibility. Inquiring of the inot^r whether the child had swallowed anything of a 
poisonous nature, Dr. Hall was answered in the negative. Boon, howe^r, the father returo- 
iug home, informed him (Dr. Hall) that the patient had been eating jessamine berries. An 
emetac had been given, but- had proved ineffectual ; now other emetics wa^e given, viz. and 
severally, sulphate of copper, ipecacuanha, mustard, and warm water, none of which acted. 
Muscular movements were observed first about the fkce and eyes, especially on the left side, 
towards which the eyes and facial muscles were directed. The hot/ bath was ordered : whilst 
it was nreparing, these growing symptoms were gradually becoming more and more aggravated, 
going mxa the head to the left arm, then to the left lower extremity, till finally Uie whole 
body was thrown into the most violent convulsions. At one time the spasms were chiefly 
'q>i8tiiotonic, when the whole surface was congested almost to a blacken^id hue. The bata 
relieved these symptoms entirely. Throughout there was most marked rigidity about the 
muscles of the head and ttiroat The jaws for the most part were^firmly locked, trismus 
being complete, as is often seen in tetanus. On coming from the bath, the patient, tired kiA 
exhausted, fell into a qutet sleep, from whicli he awoke to rdleve by emesis his over-burdened 
stomach. Nothing further was given, excepting a cathartic. The patient for a fow days felt 
weak and almost helpless, but gradually recovered his accustomed health and gtrength. 

Of the jessamin^ plant, Dr. Hall adds, there are some tw^ty or thirty varieties under the 
order jasminacea. The plant to which the history given above refers, is a shrub with a 
twibing rine-like stem, and bearing a small red berry. The berry has a flavour somewhat 
similar to that of the tomato, and is said to i^ord on distillation an essential oil. Dunglisoa 
^eaks of its use imiong the Italians, where it is employed as an embrocation to the paralytic, 
and for the cure of rheumatic pdns. — PMladelfMa Medical and Surgical Beporter. January 
5th, 1861. 

^ects qfa large dose of Acetate of Morphia, — ^Th. Salviat gives the particulars of a case, 
the history of which was accidentally omjtted in our last Report, in which an apothecary, 
thirty years of age, took a full gramme (fifteen grains) of the ac.etate of morphia immediately 
after a meal. The maa was attacked with symptons of intoxicatioii ; bui in thirty-six hours,, 
after the adnflnistratbn of an ehietic and « free venesection, he was - tolerably recovered. 
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Salviat eipines tliat the. drt^ bdog ti^ea afto % m^aJi was not absorbed in snfloieiit 
quantity to destroy life, and therefore, on the action of the emetic, tbe poieon was^ thrown o^; 
or again, that probably there* was " a peculiar diaposition of the organism," by which the 
effects of the poison were counteracted. — Gazette des Eopitaux^ No. 107, 1859. 

The Kei/teoUc Properties ef Indian Bemp.—Uhe properties of the Indian bmnp are now 
becoming matter Jor geoenil inquiry. The substance, littk> understood as yet either as a medi- 
cine or as a poison, has received from Dr. FroBmuller a careful examination. His attention 
was first favonrabiy directed to it in a case where morphia had been unsueeessfully giy«n. He 
has now administered it in 1000 cases of disease: in these tiie dmg acted tueoeftifaily in 680 
case, partially in SI 5 oaa^ and sHghtly or not at all in 356 cases. Tbe cases hi which the 
drug acted successfully were instances of tubercle, inflammation, some surgical cases, rheu- 
matism, ophthalinio diseases, neuroses, and dropsy. In 155 easea out of 804 ^le€p followed in 
one hour after the administration, The drug, according to FronmuUer, is the nepenthes of 
Homer, and^was the remedy, during the Crusades, of the Old Man of the Mountain. The 
conclusions of the autihor are as follows : 1. Of all known benumbing media, Indian hemp is 
that which produces narcotism most perfectly compensating natural sleep ; causing no violent 
vascular excitement, no special check on the evacuations, and leaving behind no ill effects 
uor subsequent paralysis. 2. On the other hand, the drug is neither so powerful nor so sure 
as opium. B. It mav be given in all acute inflammatory diseases and in typhus. 4. It is 
specially qualified to be given alternately with opium, in cases where the latter fails. 5. The 
way of administerlnir Indian hemp is in small pills, which, in addition to the alcaholic extract, 
hold some powder of the substance. As the smallest dose for producing sleep, eight grains, 
in eight one-grain pills, may suffice: the dose frequently has speedily to be increased, 6. 
The previously mentioned effects of Indian hemp on the skm, kidneys, and sexual organs are 
of no practical value. — Vierieljahrschrift fur die prahtische ffeilkunde, xvii. 1860. 

Injlttence ^ slow Jjead^i$oning on the. Products of Conception,^^U. 0. Paul has 
observed at the Hotel-Dieu of Paris, that tbe influence of lead not only manifests itself on the 
individual subjected to it by the phenomena of lead-pptsoning, but by a still more injurious 
influence on the products of conception (in coses where the pregnant woman, is the recipient 
of the substance^ by causing the death of the foetus or the new-born child. This fact is 
shown by the metrorrhagia amongst the females who have been pregnant; by miscarriages %t 
three or six months; by premaMire accouohementa^ in which the children are born dther dead 
or dying ; and by a mortality above the mean during the first three years of the lives of chil- 
dren born under the influence of the poison. M. Paul, in his. first series of observations, 
notes that in tbe oases of four women who had represented fifteeo pregnan<»es while nnder 
the effects, more or less serious, of lead, there were ten abortions, two premature deliv^ies,^ 
one still-bom child, one child born alive hut dying in the first , twenty-four hours, and one 
child living fully. His second series comprised five wpmen who had ha4 two natural confine- 
ments before being exposed to the influence of lead. After this exposure^ there followed in 
these l^irty-six new pregnancies, of which twenty-six were abortions of from two to six 
mpnths, one premature accouchement, two still Urths, and five born alive, four of which died 
in the first year. Thus there only remained out of the thirty^-six pregnancies two children, 
ol which one is puny and the. otlier is now only in its third year. One woman working in * 
lead, aad who during five pregnancies had made five false aqconchements, quitted her occupa- 
tion because pregnant,«and was confined at the proper time of a child well born, and who 
lives still. Another series of cases shows the same alternation in the issue of the pregnancies 
when a woman first quits and then resumes several times occupations in which ther^ is expo- 
sure to the poison. 

In another inqvry, M. Paul has established the s^me facts in eases whei« the &ther has 
worked in lead. In a aeries of seven observations in which ^re comprised thirty -two preg- 
nancies oceurriug during the time that the fathers were exposed to the lead poison, eleven 
infiants were aboirled, and one way born dead. Twentj^ infants were born living, of whom 
eight died in the first year, four in the second, five in the third, one only living beyond this 
term. Fina%, under another series of observations, ha shows tb^ the fcetus may die from 
the probable inflcence of lead, the mother presenting pone of the phenomena pf the poison. 
£n resume^ 1. It is necessary to admit that there is a new variety of accidents hereditarily 
transmissible,' whicll comprise diseases produced by an inorganic body. 2. Saturnine intoxica- 
tion does not prevent fecundation, inasmuch a^ of 84 individuajs^ interrogated on this subject, 
29 women while working in lead became pregnant 12^ times, being an average of four preg* 
nancies each, which is about the ordinary miean. 3. Although lead does not act either on 
fecundation or menstroatiQ^, it does act on the foetus, since ii^ the ^3 preffuaneies there were 
64 abortions, 4 premature labours, 5 still births, 20 deaths of children m their first year, 8 in 
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the aeeond, T In the UttHi luid 1 U« lBt«r period; 14(juld>ee reoMiDed alJTo, of irlionioDlj 
ten arc above tbree 7eanrid4 Tbera^ereoIwlSoawtof Aielnnrbogia Ate Dadoabtcoat>or- 
ti(Mi. — ^ra A ww Oin. dt Med. ; t»i Atntalat iPSyfiettt Pvbiiqvt, Joifvier 1S61, 

Poiioniag iy SlryeTtnine. — Dr. Danyin records a 

waaafem^ cbild, sge<3 aeTen. years anil aLaif, gei , ., . ., . , „ -.- 

tntion. She tflok five eentigramfnei (about ttree-qiiarWrs of agrainj of apowdergiveptol^r 
hj hphiwmttcieTtBSSB.u\.aif.\uf^^\acb sbe wad, accustomed to take every month. S be complained 
of its bittfeiDPi^ BlepC abotit fiv* tniDutes^ a:i(l tbeu aAoke, cryiiiy " I ain barniag." Imiruo' 
diatel; afterward* ahe iiad coiivolaioiiB, vtiich ceased fui a tjiue, and then reappeared ^r 
three minates. Dr. Lero;, wlio saw tbis last attack, describes it as oeosJD^ and beifg 
■gain repeated, and pre&etiting espeoially fiixt nervoua eicic«mciit, and then violent spas- 
modic oontraotioD of the Jaws, v<'itJi griadiqa of tliis t^tb, bendiog bAckwanta of the Lead, 
rigidity of the tnink, forcible ««nefuiioii and uiTenLoa uf the feet, and aubsulto^ of t)ie 
muaoles of tt^e calvvs of 'the kga. The teuiperfiture of the bodj trits rafet)d, and there 
nss aboBJant awe^t. The . patiefit did not Toult, did not Ipse Iter ocw^ciousness, com- 
)tlaiae4 of no pftiiicnlar pain in the short intervals between the oo^yulsi^na, hat .ari«d 
ODOtL Death to^k, place ^t the. end, of half-an-boDr at moet, da'tng a^ o^iiFul^ive attack- 
The poat-moitem: examinalwQ was made forty .noura after death. The £we was pale apd 
calni, tbeja'xa Mitcacted, the^pupUs dilated ; there was great cadaTeriorigidtt;, especially 
in the lower limb?. The feet were forcibly .extended and .torned iawards. The abiloiniDpl 
organs were remarkably healthy, except that there was a well-defined sangaineona infiltration 
at the posterior wall of the stomach ; the kidneys were more iojected than usual. The Inogs 
were of violet colour, gorged witli blood; the heart was of deeper colour than natural, and 
cont^ned flaid blood. The pleurte and pericardinm cootaiued some aaoguinolent seruDi. 
The cerebro-spinal sTStem presented a atat« of congestion both in the meninges, in the 
sinnses, and even in She sub^tauce of the brain ; hot the most important alterations were 
observed in tbe sptnal oord. Its noverings were Ir^Kitod; the apinfcl al-aoliDoM Was lad, and 
at the MjoC of each spinal nerve there wu disliootlj seen a drop of effused bluish bloaj, 
which ga^e to the nerve a very remarkable sfniraetrioally spotted appearance. Dr. Banvin 
and Uk Lobqoel teated tbe oOntwts (^tibe stomach flnil duodenum by tlie process of Messrs. 
ItodgeM and Qirdwaod, perttoas of the vieoera by the prooew of M. Stas, and tba paper 
trhioh had oootaiiied the'powder by tlM sotphurio add and ohruni^ af'potasaa proosss. The 
reeolt^ at which thay OitriVed Wen:— UL That the «aatent» of the iDCwU&al oaual distinctly 
oddtained liryuhnina Sndly. That a part of the ituinaoh, lhe< sinall intesiin^^ haJf of one 
kidaeyi and. a part of the liver and of the spteaiii presenud very feeble, truces of siryctuiiiie. 
8rd. That the paper etidentJy contained strychnine. Df. Daufin, ia craamenting Cn t^is 
ease in r^atkn to an En^Ish trial whore the stryohnine qnesUoiv was nuaed, remark^ that 
it is -DOW tii«o«lMitably proved that NanneJej, Iterapath, Bodgara, and Letheby wereiuKbt in 
■tating ^kM ab^ehttine, even :wbel)i given in ejtreinely miuute qaantitiea (a det datm. iafini- 
Utimaiti), is capable d At*toii(m.-^AMtiaU*d!ByffUn« Pubk^iv*, Jantiary i^&l. 

DifferenUai Tft qfArienie and Antww^y, depont«3, M MiTrortJrom Rank's Appiwatiu. 
^When aafiiniony oreTEpbic Sa driven over in combination with hydrogen, and mirrors are 
depoeited In a heated gla^ tabs, it is sometime^ difficuit.'to determine positively the) fact of 
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A iwtide of JPrnfturori B— en't iiiTertigifioM oi) Spactrttn Aiuilyeb in tke 'EbftnnMentioBl 
Jtmimei' for DtoMtbcr, 1860j A sbcvt bat neet'nl papar <ati tha.DatootioD <rf Str^ebniDe and 
other Vegetable Bad Anhnsl prhckilw by TticBBS E. J««khit!i, ta the ' OboaiMl lS«v»' for 
Octolier 6tb, 1860. [In Ibia paper Mr. Jenkios tabnleteB the coloar reactioca of fift; oi^aoic 
bodiee'nt)dei' lb e action of Folpbiirio acid and btchromate of pota^m. His reMaTcbes coDfnn 
entirely tbe cojoui'-teats for airjcbnis.] Another paper on ■ the Defection of Bti^dmia bj 
Mr, J. Hortley, in tbe nane periodica!, on October 13rt), 1880. TrsDatation of a pfiper by 
M. YdJa on tbe AntSEoniEm which exists between Slijcbnia and Onrara.— fWif. Oct. 30. 
[In AiB article Yelli tbinka bhtiaelf authorized to conelMe tftst cnrars can comnlAtel; declro; 
tile effecta of a iIOeb of $tT7cIm?ne, wbicb wotT)<| be tnortfil If injected loto ute atomoofa Or 
the veins, and tliat cniira Is the true phjrfologlciil remedy ftr- B(ry<!hnia.l A papri- On the 
Inflnence of ArEectona Acid upon the 'Watte 6t the Anln^l Tisane,— TMtf., Nor. 8^d, ISM. 
^ note (tarn «n essnT by Kniiak otf TBnnlH as an Antidote to StrytSitlia.-^lbid., November 
lOtb, IMO. t^tTTKak cdnatderB tafinih ait excellent Bbttdot* fbr strychtrt*. Tm tesolnWe 
tiumat« is formed.' ^(Jroneptn-t ofatrvdmia froni twenty to tweDty'flta Of tftonfta riboald 
be ^v«n of ereli lAOre, because a eo'iuidenble part of tUe talminls tfbecltntBtedby tbe 
contents of thtwfottiacb.] An elftboMte eSSfty, entitled, ' Nott 'Btr Irt A?o(dBHtH Satni'hfns, 
obEervfe cbeK les Qovriera qui trav^lelit i I'Emaillage dea Onsets to' Fet Shntta^ i tn{>- 
porter les Fib TffltfiraphiijneF,' in the 'Arinales d'Hygldiia Pobtiijne,' JWtyfer, I'Sei. An 
-essay, entitled ' Acddwta' cant* par de ItEau coUtcnant nfl OotOporf do CulTi*,'by A. 
Devergie, Gobley, and Bobin.-^iJW. 
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Statittie$ qf Jntani*!/ 4it the UkiUd Bttita.—A paper on tHe abora stitjcet, 1^ Dr. Riobard 
J. Dnngliaon, fpvta a eonprehuiBtve review of ths Btathtiu of instoii^in tbe great Republic. 
Bj comparison, ibe report tell» nS' something more 1ban< tl)» mare note of tlt»'lood roani- 
ftatation of tbe diseaee ; it indlcatos by what peowliaritioi, physiiAl and moral, ihh vtind 
of a nation i» modiffed, After tusking some apologfet for tbeineoeWBiy' tif i tfa at i on of 
Statistical reoords, but teing sooh as b« poBsesste Mrly, tbe mthor ^omfiaMSt in^tbe fint 
plsoe, the namben efthe ^uane, of Mwte, ofdeaf-nlntee, asdof tbabliodi. Aeotrrdlag tb tUa 
cslonlatloD, thereia oil« person insane to 1486 of the general peculation, 1 ii^ot to 1<60, 
1 deaf-ntnte to SMS, 1 bU»d ^^rson to 386?. llos' tbe blind very iie*i<ly Bpproaah. in 
nnmbers Uie deaf 'and dunb, 1)m insane and idiots arB nearly dike alao in peitit'Of nnitt- 
bers, while tbe instne are nearly 60 per cent, more Turmeroaa than' either the tdlad, or the 
deaf and dnmb. (Eianplea of deniif and dnmb persons '6re ln<ire'oonialon uaongst theaMtrre 

than *e terdgn popolotioni; i 

sanity Is also imcv»'«oa:iDiBti', 

amongst tbe slav^. " The oc 

of tbe present, and bot dre^i 

rise very nnfreqaeiltly to causi 

and anbappiness to the white i 

popclation, every ilavebolder i f 

the proximity of taverns. or df 

slave." From certain facts co: 

cnlties arose in estimating wbi 

To 18IB ttiereWasiD Anieri"! i 

Was «t WillianiBlnit'|Vl[^nla 
■&cts satheved Siiii^ the recorfl 
bringing out some r^Hy valoa 
And other circn Distances in rel 
deduces that the [ibysicftl causi 
of 6610 to 4649. Amijngst I 
inilety second: politick exclt 

"We wonld add one fcrther.f 
the Inflaenoe of reason upon t 
31,072 ca8«B, 20'6 per cenL we 
moDtbs, 29-2 per cent in the a 
of Jane seems, to be the one Id 
snmmer and autumn Ibe'namK 

bnt in tbe winter months agrt ,_ __. 

pHtfoitioBof WCWMO are iidaiUod,,-JioHAAmurtaam i/tim- Ch ^nnl ^t S mimif l ^ji, 1660. 
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m. Htolbkl , 

TudieD, viih bU Dgoal iadiuUT and precision, oootributea an eraa/ Oq ' UBladia^ .&ocid«ot- 
allj and Involantarily prodnoed by InipBodenoe, Negligence, or TjansMissioii byOontagion.' 
The beudeof ibeeewj'.Bre: 1. "On ^aeuea ocournitg Fiom vitJatod, allered, or f^aified proTi- 
BODS." 3. " On aoculenti)] poisoiioii; or a^jiie. 8. "iCrnirs iu.tlie preiftri^g tf 1^9 
adminititratjon of .mnedjaa. . i. ''OoDt•gio□^' maladias tranemitted fT^a^ animals to maiw'' 
Ihe following tibservaiioii3,f;ivea under tbe laet headj are amoogtt die most ioterastiDg of the 
Msaf . Xiie di^saea wtdcli are traoamitted liom animalB to laftD — oarbuHila, bjWpbobio, 
g)uid«r3, and farcy, wbiob, apeciall; afiuot dumeatia aaiuuda— prapftgate..tIi«inHlTBa 1;^ dr- 
oamaUneeH of oontaot nhicn ara eUretnel; Tartons, b ' ' ' ' 
aome of which occur either frem want of foretbooght of 
or from tbe duties to wbiab tlia labourer or the eertaat 

ielocBiid the master are alike .responsible fiir.the. m 

9 transmitted diaeftse and for its affocts. Whilfl <tl 
ezttemely common — almowt a dail; occarronoe— 'in celft 
tbe Qontrarf very rare in contagious affectioip. Xsrdia 
eot\frerei to.ocoDpy bimielf wi£h (M^oa of bjurophabift 
few months b^c ^led fot the first,. time heture a eoupt 
cottons for homicide by imprudBnoe, iuatimud on ibe f 
Dating in death. Qs paa^Mon to celale eiaiQfles in point, 
by the.aothor is looladed aD4er the tbiij ))ead. la.thisa 
to animal majinetiaB). The fallowing i> an outline of thebuitory: M a ti^l«-d\hSt4, Aifayti- 
ler, U. X,, dined in corapanj with some frieiida. Baring a couTersationoQ raagaetiain, this 
geatleoiitn undertook to cooviaoa tho inonadalous by a^ering to magnetize the SrH iodiTidofd 
wiio preaentad himself. A nephew,af the master of the hotel, & obild ten jicars (>f age, was 
subjected to the trial. Hm ohild was aealod, and ^. X. Dommeoced to ouXe, passas .and 
grimacea^ The child slept: K X was asbouisbed at the regnlt, and waa piualed how to 
reawakea the suhjeot. Now commenced the grayjty cf the affair r two ptiyHioiaDJ) weiecall«d 
18 experts- Their depositions were a'^a^i'V remarkable. T be first stMeiJ tbal hefoimdthe 
child, wh» had fallen snddenly ill, a prey toa iiiplant opnyijaiw attack ; hastr(iggled with wwgy, 
■nd Qttar^ in^rtisnkte soijails, . Jn the midst 'of these oocnrrenoes there anpwW^ph^Pi^ena 
of iDdi<;eaiiioa: soon the aoene cbatiged to a^tateof complete oaltn. The child e^jpei^^iteleitp; 
his eyes were closed ; atid nevertheless nndiir tbe inSaenoe of hia daily uaoapatjoiif, he reeitM 
fra^enta of leesoni, replied to qaKsliops whiob were ptit ti> him, and eiTea-wrote,on(h« inri- 
tation of one of the persons preaent. He was, in a word, in a state of iioBinBa)bulii||;h.. After- 
war4a the siune physician saw in the same ebild tyo similar attacks without the, i^tqrp^itioa 
of any similar exciting, or apparently exciting, came. The aacond physipian ciascri^ed the 
patient as in a state of sonmamboliain. The patient rtrated bis oatMhiMn, and tboapn'of this 
physician saw the child at night and fonnd him in the same condition;. b^ ^lu tb«i^.actiuagat- 
iDg the Tcrb " pooTok." Both phyaiciatis took the opinion tbai ti^ ^ntptonu, prew^ ted 
were those only of nerrbos dUturbaac|i; thi^y were neither the ^iqptotni of epilepaiy nor of 
catalepsy; and the first physician finally denied th« belief the symptDins. wdna <^ to .any 
hypothetical magnetio forca oommunioated trotn. U. X to the obiU. . The,diildseenwrto have 
recovered slowly. The tribunal pronounced against M'. X. to the 'effect that hCf th0.|«lO«sod, 
hy divers passes and mante^ivrea eierciaad imprudeti(ly,;pro<lnaed on the patie|it oy^r-eseite- 
ment and a nerVons disorder, the attaclc^ of wiiich hjiye .recurred at diSerent iuter^ls. The 
ti^hnnal tb^r^ore oosdemoeMJ . the Reused to, payiiieol of twen^-five fraiica as .^{dne;i(br 
dMn5g«s,tweJve'hiindred francs; and the^cpsia, 

Comineiiting on this case, u. Tardieu suggests thali inquiry should be ma^e wheth^ f,DSiDt;^gjt 
the nnmeroos dupes who submit themselves to somnambulists and magnetizers there are not 
some who ^P^etK^i cv'l effects', froo^. the ezperi^nenta and treatment ,ia;Qioted'«nDat^em. 
Tardiea propt>ses, in a succeeding paper,, to discasj the sutijeot pf commitnicalion of .ai^esfe 
from person to person, in its roedico-legAl bearings. Tu this we may refer in ,opr A^t 
^pori.—AiiTudfi S'SggQue Puiligu; Janvier,' lUfll. 

ngivfa in the traalise. wdpr.qptiue the.resfj^ of researohss he was eoiniiii^MiedjtD^wfike bf 
Ib» F^nob OoTernmeot i togsther with the aifMnpaoo «4 medloal QMii loag JceuIeotiarAlgifWB. 
He bases aa.<9iiwan,«fi,lib«^p*4ial anitabiUiy o>( ^IgiAn to tlioBesiiffiiriiiKfirDm.palaiaoas)' 
MmpkintsQq.ttMfitUomag faols; L Jto ei;trqine|y {i^re atwMi^en, llu- Une olpodJMaakji. 
3. Tb^ ^orf difratioii «f twilight.. . 3. The oboagoa of temperatare, «)iit«iigb tbe vttiuimm . 
IntJ^seaw^i.ora little nwkiiKi, aitd. (be mean snnoal teaip«rtitiW»'ri»ea>to<H-S°iMtii t. 
The uode^alf hjgixMUtria aMl« of tlM oil. ' S. UmitttdMoUlatiaDeflf thabweowttiwocdiunB 
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in its dinrnal and ADDaal motions. 6. Certain periodicity of the ^inds and rains, cansed bj 
special and perfectly determined conditiom. 

Tliese remark9 apply, perhaps, more particnlarjy to tlie city of Algiers and its immediate yici- 
nity, the climate of which the Author consider to be the happy meditim between the temperate 
and the ttopical. The city of Algiers is built in the form of an amphitheatre, and may be repre- 
sented by a trfttngle, the etimmit of which rises abont 460 fieet above the level of the sea; the 
Imse is bathed by the waters of the port. At a distance it loofc like a white, confused, compact 
mass, b^t by deg^es the principal arteries of cfl'Cirlation in this labyrinth of passages, bazaars, 
barracks, ahd mosqdes are distingnishable. The streets are narrow, and the roofo of the hocses 
are so close thattbey keep the enn off the streets; others are like sombre tnnnels, admitting the 
Bght at the extremities only. Algiers, sheltered from th^ south wind, is made still milder by 
the land wind 'wbfch, wartned by the sun, tempers the freshness of the night, aiid with the sea 
breezes be!pfci to keep np a tinjform temperature. Nothing can be mdre agreeable, nicturesqoe, 
or salniary, than the environs ; thousands of villas rise as bv enchantment from the midst of groves 
of olires,^ jtjnbs, and oranges. Gk»ing out of, the Bab-el- Oued gate yon come to the Marenp 
garden, the oasis of thte ancient Deys ; the savage beauties of the Bonzar^ah ; of the valley of the 
Consuls ; beyond this growing isubnrb, the road leads along the side of a partly wooded hill to 
gardens filled with terdnre and flowers— the picturesque promenade of point Pescate. On 
&e otb^r sidfe is the garden of Essai, with its 4000 varieties of tropical and luxuriant plants; 
Hnssen-Dey, an important storehouse for the tobacco-harvest. I'arther on the most briUiant 
panoratnas unfold themselves — Staou611 and its industrious Trappists ; Oh^ragas and its odori- 
Ibtous plantatifins of geraniutos : and still further on the tonib of the Christian and the point 
ot Sidi-Termch (^here the French flaf was planted for the first time). According to Sulszky, 
"^e ibcks of tfie Sahel are of tertiftry formation, and the fossils of the rodks belong to the pre- 
sent sh^lhl <*f th^ Mediterranean : the ihountain itself is carved into winding valleys of ravish- 
ing beauty, Ihe calmness and pieturesqnehess of whi6h are unrivklled. 

The flo)^ of th^ environs of Algiers. resembles that of the South of l^rance and Spain; the 
herbac^tis vegetation is inferior Jn abundance and dnration, but superior in strength and 
rapidity of development. Th^ rains here descend in repeated and heavy showers : the watery 
vaponif seems to form itself into a high bed of clouds, the atmosphere is suddenly obscured, and 
large drops pour down upon the town, but the streets are dry nearly iSS soon as the rain ceases, 
and the invalid may resume his walk in the open air. 

In confirmation of his opinions relative to the salubrity of the climate. Dr. de Ketra Santa 

qnotes Dr. Brousseau, who says, **thi8 kind of disease (phthisis) is mnch less frequent in 

Africa thati in France; the difference is so great that it can depend only on the climate; no 

secondary cause would explain a similar efttjct;" also Martin, Moreau, Foley, Mitchell, Ber- 

' therand, 'Ac., Ac. Dr. de Pietra Santa's riwmi consists of the mx following propositions:— 

1st. The climatic conditions of the city of Algiers are very favourable to affections of the 
chest In general, and to phthisis in particular. 

2qdi Phthisis exists in Algiers in immigrants as well as natives, but the disease is much 
more ttirt than in Fhmce. and on the shores of the Mediterranean. . 

8rd. Th^ increase of phthisis among the natives (Arabs, Negroes, Mussulmahs, Israelites), 
is due to exceptional causes, and to circumstances independent of the cUmate^ 

'4th. Tlte beneficial influence of the climate of Algiers is very appreciable where it acts 
either by suppressing the predispositions or by combating the symptoms which constitute the 
first stage of phthisis. 

6tb. This mflnence is disputable in the second stage of tubercle, more particnlarly when 
the general symptoms predomihate over local lesions, 

0uk. It is fatal in the third stage, as soon as the phenomena of ramollissementi softening, and 
disorganization appear. — Du Olimat d' Alger dam Us Affectimi' Chrbniqua de la FoUrine. 
SedEdidon. Paris, I860. 

T%e Aaimatuatian of European Troopi on Service in India, — On this subject Df. James 
Bird shows the following conclusions: — 1. That the law of constitutional deterioration- 
greater mortality for age in hot climates, beyond the ratio of like age in temperate ones— cso 
be greatly reduced by removing endemic sources of disease, and^ by selecting suitable dry 
locaUties. 2. That in the most insalubrious tropical climates, the selection of gppd positions, 
•on diyiMevated tabl^' lands, sufiices oftMi to Sectire for Europeatl troops ia ^pe^t santiary 
^iitate'Mariy equal to th» more salubrious regions of the temperate boM : this MnMif vary- 
ing, hbwsv^, with t^ geographical latitudes or longitudes of the places. 8. Thatihe mcreas- 
ing nUto of mortality for hot countries makdy depend on unrumov^ surface todnage, andtiie 
•geneivtloii of miasmata in places occupied. 4. That the moirbid influence of seasons and di- 
iBttlw te nrodadng disease is in direct relation to, and dependence M the <|itahiy of ^be so^ 
^e latftide, the longitude, Ihe elevbtion of the place; its nortb^na or s^uth^tn exposure, and 
the naUoDil teimenimeBts and races d sddiers wh^ mdy be ^lm*ko&kUA.*'-J&irnuii^i^ 
UniUd Service Aietitution^ vol ill. 
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* Hf^ffi^ne of the Sneing Mae^fte. — ^Dr. Chirdner, of New York, oommmcls tiie sewing 
machine in relation to its effects oa health. He reports on this sabjeot at length; and as his 
opinioos Are widely dif^^rent from the common ezpres»on, we shall give the more important 
ol them in his own words : 

^^ The principal diseases said to be caused by the sewing machine are the so-called ^ female 
diseases' and spinal complaints. I have hfia some practice in these diseases, and may be 
allowed as a matter of personal experienee to state that I hare never seen a single patient wbo 
gained her living by working a sewing machine who was affected with leucorrhoBa, * falliDg 
of the womb,* ' ulcerations of the womb,' or spinal diffioulty— who ever had an abortion while 
Bsing it, or who in any way conld trace an iqjary from it. Neith^ have I had any pati^ts 
in private praotioe with any diseases at all attribntable to it. I have had many patients who 
have made up their family and children's clothing for the season, and their ' baby-linen ' just 
before their lying-in, with no injarions effects. 

^^ I am aware that the jar of the machine and the ^ np and down ' vibratory motion are 
stated to produce abortions, but this seems to me to be a most erroneous opinion, inasmuch 
as the ^ jar ' of the machine, if there is any, i&Wa not upon the feet or lower eztremitieSf in 
which it is not Mt in the slightest degree, but entirely upon the arms of the operator resting 
npon the table; and from this undeniable reason, the alleged analogy between the hypothetiosi 
statement, that ^ the vitality of hens' eggs carried in cars and subject to their vibratory and 
oscillatory movement, is so destroyed that not one in a score will hatch,' does not hold good, 
even if it can be proved that the human ovum in a healthy uterus is killed by this trembling 
movement, as is claimed by some. Upon this point I have also a word to say in a proper 
place. Overwork, and by one unaccustomed or disused to the sewing machine, may very 
probably in some cases produce abortion, and so will a long walk in the Central Park, a day's 
shopping, excessive laughing even, the eating of a bunch of grapes ; yet shall these be denied 
the parturient woman? Shall we take the exception for the rtdet 

" With the view of learning the facts that actually exist, I have made as careful inquiries 
as. I knew how, of those running large numbers of machlue3 fbir manufacturing purposes, of 
the girls actually and for many years working upon them, for their own experience and observa- 
tion of those working by their side in the same factories, of physicians whose peculiar practice 
would lead them to note any general amount of disease among this class of girls, and now offor 
the result and many of the details of the inquiry. 

"Douglas and Sherwood, extensive manutacturers of skirts, for several years ran some two 
hundrod and fifty of Wheeler and Wilson's machines constantly,* and wm^, till a change in 
their business made less machine work necessary, in the daily use of more machines than any one 
eke in the United States, and probably in the world.. Hr. Sherwood, under whose daily super* 
vision was this portion of the work, said to me, *That he had yet to see the first injurious 
effect from working a machine. Many girls who had come into his employ pale and weak, 
complaining of pain in the back, and at first unable to do a day's work, speedily became able 
to work their full nine hours, and became free from pain, robust, and healthy. He has never 
seen but one girl (who has a curvature in the spine between the shoulders) who was unable to 
use the. machine. Many with spinal i^eotions and curvatures work full time without any bad 
results. The girls a3?e. rarely away from work from ill health. The ghrls, when they first 
oome, after a day's work, are obliged to ride home from fatigue-^but ti^ey soon walk home. 
Now, he finds that those who sit sewing in the old-fashioned way, are so tired by night that 
almost all of them ride home, but the maohifie workers and those on their feet all day, walking 
around the hooprfi^me^ bending in every posture, now almost invariably walk to and from 
their homes, several miles distant. His own sister, who was fearful to try the machine, on 
account of a ^ weak back,' has been enabled to use it ten and twelve hours a day, not only 
without injury, but even with positive benefit, as her health has materially improved since 
oonmienoing it.' 

'^One lady in a private family stated that she had found an attack of neuralgia, to which 
she was very snsc^tible, to always ensue from the withdrawal of the animal heat through th« 
iron foot-plate, whenever she wore thin slippers, but on covering the plate wiUia* thick bit oi 
carpeting, such a result was never afterwards noted. 

" I have never heard of an instance of musculm* rheumatism or cramps, a£^ctions moit 
ptrobable to be produced by such unusual exercise, arising^from the use of any machine* . .- 

**From a visit to the factory of Payan anS. Oarhart, ^ere fifty Wheder and Wilson'i^ and 
fifty Singer's machines are in daitly operation in the manufacture of clothing, I found that the 
heaf¥j Singeff's machines were worked by compressed; air-^-that so much.mosoular force waa 
requireditooarry the maehme^omatjipdyin^ffp^^ that' pushing the needle through heavy 
beaver cloth and buokra'ni -wias too much for. the muscular power of the giris~^bat witdb 
machinery they wereenaUed to run them as fast as might be desired. The working of these 
heavy machines with the foot did not, however, prodoice any disease. , Bxhaustion from over^ 
work in this, as in every other overwork, was necessarily felt. The unanimous testimony 
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was, tbat the maebfne had wrongbt al)6n6fit upoB the kboofer. Ib particidar it bad enabled 
woric to be so systematised as t6 mak« the emplojin^Drt of a large mmiber of (^>€ffatives, in 
large and well adrated and aahibrioBs rooiana, not only mntoallj profitable, bnt the w^kman 
could, from tbe system enabled to be introdoced, make more wages in tbe faetory than at 
home ; tbns t^ day was not as beretctforeapent in a small apartment, eontaining bed, oooking- 
fitoTe, children, work-bench, dco^ bnt after a healthy nlo^Hng^B walk in a pure atmosphere and 
amid ^teerftil companioiM, again to be refredied by tbe walk boooe after the laboms of the day 
were finished. It was the opinion of those who worked for years on the board as JonmeymM 
tailors, and several years at tbe machine, that the latter was far better for health and spirits; 
that the mind was sharpened by the stimnlns off the ma^inery, and tbe machine-worker was 
intellectnally brighter than the mere sewer.^— ^tiMrtMit JMiocu Time9^ December 16th, 1860. 

It remains for ns, lastly, to direct attention to certain other papers which onr space does not 
permit ns to notice In ^is section. A paper on ** The Military and Sanitary Instttntions of 
the Roman Armies,'' by Dr. Janies Bird : ^Journal of the United Service Institntien,' vol. ii. 
A letter on the *^ Ventilation and Disinfection of Seweiv," by John Stenbonse, LL.D., F.R.S. 
An essay entitled *^ Sonvenirs de la Campagne d'ltalie,'' by M. Bondin: ** Ann. d'Hygiene Pub.,' 
Janvier, 1861. An admirable paper on ^^ Adulteration of Food," bv Wentworth L. Scott, £s(|. : 
*• Journal f^ the Society of Arts,' Feb. 1, 1861. And, in tbe same Journal for Feb. 8tb, a paper 
en " The WaterfSupply of London," by a R. Buraell, Esq., C.E. 



QUARTERLY REPORTON SURGERY. 
By Jomr Ohatto, Esq., M.R.C.S.E. 



I. On an Affection of the Mueom FolUeUe of the UretJira in Gonorrhwt, By M. Didat. 

(Gazette Hebdomadaire, 1860, No. 45.) 

It we examine doeely the orifice of tbe urethra in a subject of gonorrhoea, we may sometimes 
discover in its vicinity a narrow aperture, through whidi may be made to issue, by pressing 
the glans forward, a droplet of discharge. Passing a needle into this aperture, it penetrate 
to a depth of from three to six millimetres in a direction paralM with tbe urethra. The orifice 
of this aperture resembles that of the urethra in being red, tumefied, pale, or indolent, accord- 
ingly as tbe gonorrhoea is in its acute or chrcmic stage ; and when the patient has gonorrhoea 
■averal times, this lesion will be found always reproduced. The lesion consists in the gonorrhoral 
eondition of one of the mucous follicles of the urethra, and eoostitutes a highly troubles(»ne 
oomplication of the ordinary urethral aflEiectfon, as respects the curability of this latter and tbe 
prolongation of contagiosity. The contagious pus which issues from the follicle is smaU in 
quantity and intermittent in appearance, and the lesion may be easily overlooked. Unaffected 
by iivjections and balsamiferoqs urine which do not como inoontact with it, this lesion may 
persist long after that <^ the urethra has be^i cui^ed, and as long as it does persist, infection 
oontinues. After trying various means for its cure, M. Diday has come to the condosion that 
the only one which is feasible is the obliteration of the abnormal cavity by means of the actual 
cautery. He at first effected this by introducing a small heated needle into the orifice, and 
carrying it to the end of the passage; but as the doing this is somewhat tedious, the needle 
had time to cool before reaching its destination. The plan he has finally arrived at, uid the 
one which he recommends as quite successful, is to pales a small knitdug-needle to tbe very 
bottom of tbe duct, and shielding the glans by means of a paper covering, to heat the needle 
1^ placing a candle under it until the orifice is whitened, and a grizzling sound is heard. This 
amount of cauterization sufiices for the cure, and when performed thus skywly, is easily effected. 
All acute infiammatory action must have aubsided before it is put into force. 

M. Diday takes occasion to observe, that in gonorrhoea tbe inflammation does not occnpj 
the surface of the eanal^ but is engaged with a number of follidee similar to the one mentioned 
above, and that onr object in its treatment should be to retain medicinal agents in tbe nrethra 
aa long as possible, so that they may penetrate into these little recesses. This may be done, 
in the case of urine charged with copaiba or oubebe, by means of a forceps contrived by 
M. Diday, the urine being thus kept for several hours in contact with the parts. When injec- 
tions are employed, too, pressure should be made by the fingers at tbe entrance of the nretbn 
and behind the scrotum^ the fluid thus imprisorod being then' forced to and fro. 



1861.} Quarierli/ .B4pm on Sw^erff.) ^1 

IL On Gun-ihot Wautidi prodvMd durviq tha Loading ef JrtiUtry, Sf !>'- OoRixaK. 
(Ooiodei Aouali Ouiversftli di if adiouUi vol. oIzzit. pp. 5ft— 76.) 

Dr. Oortese having related five oases of gca-ahoC woands received bj artillerTinen while 
eng^eii in loading their guns, and poiated out the peoatiar severity of aooh injnriea, thua sama 
ap his fiqbjQot :t^1, No other blotv of a. prqjwtU* lAnparU lik^ (be. praseai bo gnat an UAoao^ 
of oornmatioQ to tlie entire limb. The state of niiiacular ooDtroction prevailing at the time 
oonstitntes a kiod of aoiidarit; betweeo the hanil, fore-arm, and sriii, which ia the chief and 
uooaaatiry o|(nsa of thii oomoiatioQ. . 2. This cirotmLsUac^ oonipeU the aorgeoa to djpeot.bis 
attention to the entire limb, whatever amciant of lewonnii^ b« roaiufestia tbehand. A Delect 
of this [ff^eept nu; lead In sangrene gaioing possosaion of a lart 
^aoerulizeii aupiinratjoii, whUe a dimlniahed power of reaolioa i 
rise tfO p|irii^ent infiictio^, or reader a»ele^ reaanna to ampatatii 
which the haud ia seyerely torn, its disarticulation, or av^a the i 
iDfioSi^ient to seeoT^,c^avecj. The »urgeoa'« tnife peDetr»t«a ii 
less dv^tniC^ 'q Um^ itU^uate atroctnTe ia ooiiw<iQetaiia of the c 
jeoCed tp.. . si) tjaalj independent!; of the fracture of the bose, a; 
of the aj:ti9Dlatnoiu 9f the i^na, the anccess of the. reparative pri>( 
tift^l. [u^udU Qaseatbe arm abonld haamputatad* ^ Thesoo. 
tlM groater>id.the probabilitj of a favourable resalt &. The r(i| 
factionof the,liDib Q^aetitat^ a auffioicDtl; certain criterion oftht 
which are pixijiag«twl along iU whola exLeot, When Qraotarea 
phfsia of toe l^;ie, 90111a lesion of ooiUi([4lty or ooatlDuit; ift tt 
snspecLoi^ $. When tUe lesion does not seem, aerere enough to 
we waat alif^i bo prepare^ for aeoond^ry ooourreoces which w 
tiuua. (In two of tbe ^utttior'a c^aee, paralysis of the limb « 
traatioent ig su<A oa*e* )d)aal4 b^ ^tteaapted. 



Jateft (Hstia, aged (wsBty-OM, wa^ admiUed ioto the Hdtel-Dfen, Feb. 18th, 1867. Form- 
iiiffon»«<Af0i!iMpw(ed.iD Awntaf the HalakoS tower, 8th AprU, 1866, ha waa strocfc b^ a 
h^l in tlka forebfad, tbe.pn^i«le, pniir to penetrating the oranlani, having cvme in pootact 
wicb the ezt«raiil .ftat&n» of Uia. vi;;'jr, leaving a seroilonAr depmsaioa aa it pqMed over the 
eiMoinal «dfte of Xhiai: The. manimnM^Utel]' Call from ibe par^iet into Che trench, a djepth *>£ 
B^TeB feet, add Ninaiwd uncoiuDiuiu in ttiieianibHlanaef|)r.t)ffantj-.Canr boura. At (he end. of 
&we^ ha-waaLrwot toithe military boipit^l at OuiwU'itjaopkt where b» aU^ed ducing foar 
initiltha. Il«>l)kt^t<e<iuaate<l pennisaion Du wtiiiin totherOrimea, aa[\ did eo, in spite of the 
aupfMra^ioat wbio^ hai never eewe<L He fought at Traktu', LSth August 18&5, aod FQtwn- 
iig til Pam in l^ecembar, he neaiained.for uXiuMnlJia longer in the raginent Ha was, how- 
QTar, uu&twd fttr.^atiwa aanvina, being «bUgad to pws a o^offlderable tiine in hospital. Tbe 
BfinpMwa.iHHHlQtied ni«ch thasaiaa froia Uwfirat, and iwDUsted ia a sensation of beAvioeas 
of Uw baadf wwuertMnJ-y in the aCtitQdaB,.aiid a feeling, -whoa. stooping, aa if tbe.funthead 
V«ce i^MwatJng from tfie head, sappiiratioj> al ways pw^iatiait 

■ Ob .hiaadmiwion intnthe H6MI Dieo, a oWn, ciroular aperbire, abootthe lizeof a frano,. 
Vaa«baerT«4 iniUiBoeutce of the forehead, Fadnng the Soger aruood Che droumferaQoe of 
tbfl«(iaoiDg, ^'««a«M)agvaniilaiione, partial oe^Qoatijons fonmad by tba periuatenm,'' could be 
fdtt 4*d. ontbQiiotfodnotioa of. a probo to the botiont, a hard, rtsiating, metallic body was 
rooogoiaed. AliM n.anacial Inqiuoo had baeu maile and the aperture eauaed by tba b^l waa 
found oat ta be aufBoisDliy Iarg« to admit of ita extroaeion, a oirole of bone wa^ removed by 
maaos of the trephine. The ball waa now extracted, and soma indurated, blaokish blood waa 
nemoved. The moveraauta of elevation aud depression of the dnra mater, iaoalironous with 
thepniae, were Thinly pareeptible. : The projectile proved to be a leailen ball weighing twenty- 
flTa(CfamQie3.(s;Q,grBJn8>. . Itsaarfaoe was smooth and apherioal over only a small portion of 
its.exieqt, tile rein^ider being ri>ugh and irregular. The details of the r«<uTery need not to 
be pursued, it auf^oing to say that this was ooinplet^ the man as late as Ootober, 18S0, having 
beta wen pttffeecly wbLL 

ii. Jobert oaUs attenlioB to 1 the fact of the ball having ramained £>r »o long a period in 
contact with the dojia mater without iodaelmt any iutlauiinj^ury astiou. Ha also lays atreaa 
upon the ctreniostaiDae of his banipg, afier the aoraplolion of the o(teraCiun, uttroduoed the 

fUpa focioed hj th«,DriwJal inoiiuon into theaotadental opening. To this he attributes tba non- 

OOourremM.of neoroNS or oaaeans exfoliativa n*aally obaervad after trephine operations when 
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the parts |ire exposed, to the ajr. Here, sncb epsposiire wafi prevented immediate union of the 
r«w flaps 'with the blee^ng os^eood atrrface hefog aecored. l?ie i^ochronouis pnlsatfons coih- 
tinned for a time TidlbTe^Vttt they beeatbe more and more obsotire as the ttasnSt covering the 
apertare augmented in t^iickness. 
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IV. On Fyaania, By Professor Bosk. (Arcbiv fur Heilfctiiide, Jahrg. i. as. 87, 198 nnd 

329.) 

Tbe followirtg observations form a brief abstract of some interesting papers oH Py»mia, 
from tbe pen of Professor Roser, of Marburg : — . . 

1. The Specijtc Nature of Pvmma — We are indebted to tbe ob^etridaii rather than to the 
surgeon for any progress which has been made in our knowledge of the nature of pyeemia, be 
having established the miasmaticcharacter of tbe pyeemiaof puerperal women, and its Identity 
with the pyaemia of the wounded. The dootrinie of ** Surgieal Fever.j*' so abiy expounded by 
Simpson, has, however, made but little way in Germany, Virohow's views on thrombosis there 
predominating, as the doctrine of phlebitis formerly did in Prance. Professor Rbser jshowp, in 
some detafl, that neither Hunter's theory of phlebitis, Rokitansfcy^s disease of the bloodvessels, 
nor Virchow's thrombosis, afford any j?ufficient explanation of pyewnia, conditiotis being assigned 
as causes which are mere co^ncomitants or effects. Jhe attempt to explain its occurrence by 
the fact of the absorption of ill-conditiohed pus also fails ; for, although Various analogous cir- 
cumstances are producible by such absorption, these differ mtich from, tbose of pyaemia, and 
may be expressed by th^ term septaemra. • The two conditions may, indeed, be combined, and 
we may have a septic pysBtnia, ju^ as we may have a septic variola or ^carlatlOA. If pycBmia 
be followed out thrbugh its rarious modes of manifestation, it will be foiindto exhibit a marked 
similarity to ty^h^s and other zymoses ; and Jtist as in the case of these i^raoses, while some- 
times ft appekrs epid^lcaliy aAd as the restilt of contagion, at others it arises spontaneously, 
without the prior presence of pus. This fact has tong b^ett known fn lyitg-ln hospitals, and 
careful observation will easily detect similar ^cases in surgical wards. Stromeyer has observed 
a whole series of such cases, and similar ones have come under the author's notice. The 
expkmatioB of the occurrence of sporadic cases of pysdmia may be di^euh, biit it is no more 
so than is the ezplanaldon ^ sporadie typhus or eholera, oroiher a^^moses. 

Forme of Pymmia, — Professor Roser confines his attention to some of these which have 
excited but Httle attention. 1. Pyamiia FebricHla: Just aa during the prevaleace.of typhus 
we And patients here and ther9 exhibiting but slight symptoois, so in hoepitals ioActed with 
p^asmia, a mild form of the disease is observable which may be termed febrieula. It has been 
but little noted, as was indeed to be expected^ by those who were on the> loc^-out for phle- 
bitis, sepsis, or thrombosis, as tbe initial pbenom^ioQ of pyesmia; but tbe livth<»r instaloes 
cases in his bwn and in Btromeyer's practice. In fying-in hospiti^ tbe fsbricula ia tencned 
^*mi]k fever"— a term of doubttnl propriety, seeing that the amotion is observed sometimes 
in almost aU tbe inmates, and at others in none of them. 2. Pf/mmie j^r{r«i^p#ftM/ When, In 
a patient suffering from pyasmia, erysipelas appears, the BAtoral condusion is that the pyaamio 
blood-disease has localized itself in the skin, just as it might have done in the pleura or in a 
joint. When, however, in a subject of erysipelas symptoms of pyasmia appear, the ^oestion 
may arise whether during the ei^sipelas the blood-poison has become developed, wbelh^ 
tbe pyaemia has become added as a second spedal process of disease, or wheliier the erydpe- 
las itself was only the first manifestation of the pjssmic condition. Lastly, erysipelas (uad 
pyaemia may co-exist, and although they may not often be met ^ith in the tame patient, they 
are frequently found prevailing among di^rent patients in the same ward. The antbor's 
conclusion is, that hof^ital erysipelas is a consequence of pyasmie infection and its looahca- 
tion in tbe skin, although he admits that it is donb^l whether another variety of. bkxii^ 
poison may not also give rise to it. 8. Pyeemie JHarrhcea: Thie afi^otion, well*kBO>WB to 
clinical observei^S, has obtained but little notice in hand-books. There are oiBes in which no 
other symptom except the diarrhoea is present, but the author still regards tbeSe as pyaraaic, 
occnrring as they do simultaneously with other eases in Which the diarrhosa has only been 
tbe first of the whole series of symptome. When this diarriioea is eombirjed with the pyaamio 
erysipelas, the disease exhibits striking and rapid conta^ous properties; and in hoepttals in 
which precautions against contagion are not taken, this hospital epidemic diarrhcea, though 
httle spoken of, is of frequent occurrence. 

Therapeuties. — Although the incurability of pyaemia is no longer believed in^ practitioners 
in genienJ are not awaie of tbe number of recoveries which really do take place ; and that 
even when excluding the slighter cases above alluded to, and admitting only examples of well- 
marked pyaemia. The number of recoveries has increased in proportion as the essential oon« 
ditions of fresh air and a good diet have been appreciated. Supporting the patientfs strragth 
by means of wine, has replaced the former misehievoas antiphlogistic treatm^it; and indeed, 
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Jndging from tbe «se xm^ of al^obol ia Sajgl^od, tliere 13 danger of the opposile extreme 
being fallen into. "Qainine, tbongb vsaallj of no great utility, ma^ in some cases be a valua- 
ble adjuvant; and morBbia is an invaluable remedy, serving not only to check diarrhoea,, 
abate pain, iand diminish danger in peritonitis, <$cc.; but also to tranquillize the ez cited and 
delirious patient The most important agent in the treatment, however, is a frequent renewal 
of fresh air, and the renc^oval (rfaU objects likely to pollute it. 

^ophylaciie^^ — Under tbia head the author lays great stress upon siraplic!1y in dressing 
wounds, observation of the strictest cleanliness, and cbeckina; the decomposition of j?us by cold 
and chlorine applications. When the spread of pyearaia is to be guarded against, instruments 
aiid nursing apphances shonid not be tised in common, no autopsy should be performed by 
those attending on the sick, and the surgeon, visiting his cases of pyeeu^ia last, should change 
and ventilate his clpthef before seeing other patients. In all oases of ill-conditioned suppura- 
tion at Marourg, weak chlorined water is employed, and after waiting on such patients, the 
nurses carefully wash their hands in the same fluid. Finally, Dr. Boser protests against the 
erecting hospitals with large surgjoal wards, unaccompauiea by means for isolating the sub- 
ject of pysemiiai Small hospitals of even a very faulty construction, give rise sometimes to a 
less mortality than some magnificent structures in which the patients are assembled together 
in large numbers. 

Juridical JSeUttiom^-rUnier tbis bead the author discusses the auestioh which may come 
before the snrjgeop in a ooprt of law-r-viz.^ whether, a fatal pyseraia following sniiyury not in 
itself necessarily fiatal, should be regarded as ai;! essential condition of such iqjury, ur as an 
accidental a^d ^peradded,()irouuiatanoe: the exact^ deiermination of this poiiH modifying in 
the German courts the ampunt of punishment to.be awarded. He cites cases in which the 
pysem.io complication has been.alCog^ther overlooked, or has been wrongly interpreted, to the 
detnment of tbe accused, fie fefers also to two otber conditions to which the same oonsidera- 
tions apply— viz.j diffuse inflammation and tetanus. Diffused inflammation after wounds of 
tendons, ^., so often observed in hospital, and so seldom in private practice, should not be 
attributed to the nature of the local injury, but to the presence of miasmata. In fact, it is of 
a pysemio nature. With respect to tetanus, we know nothing concerning its causal connexion 
with wounds, and when questioned juridically, we should avow such ignorance. The author 
hiiSiself is disposed to regard ll'ats a^noti'ef aflf^tionv' not only beoaiiae* no causal ootmexion 
with the wound can be made out, but from Its analogy to hydrophobia, which is a zymotio 
affection, and from its disposition to prevail as an endemic or epidemic. 



Y. On i7i6 Employment of Ofdofcfmrni in CfperatiHn ttp^n 1^ Eye, 1^ Prdfeeftoif Stoebeb. 

(BuDetinOe lit 8o«i^ttf <la Okirargie) tome z: pp« ^1-395;) 
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The ob}«d; of ProfdHBOP Sfeoeber^s paper is to recommend the more general use of ohloro- 
form during operation» upon the eye, most practitioners eonflniag svcb m^ to cases of extir- 
pation, to the operatroB of strabinnus in •mtdreai, and for the remoTal of foreign bodies in 
very young or posHkmimons subjeota. Bot in orations for eataraet, artificial pUpil, disc., 
anssstheties have been bot little resorted to. Among the.objeotiofis adrianoed against their 
me are the foUondng : 1. As the use of chloroform may prove fatal, it ahould not be had 
recouree to except in oasaa of absolute neoessit^. ' Th« author 'beKevea that danger may be 
avoided by eaasin^ the patient to infaalo the «loroform from a distance^ s* that it may become 
mingled wkh air, by plaoiag bom in tbe hoHzontal posture, ^and by oaosing him to fast for five 
hours prior to the operation* ^. Most of tbe operations on tlieeye qanse too ^little pain to 
render recourse to it necessary. The* operatioAaof extraetioii, lanifioiaA pnpfl, and Removal of 
ataphyloma, are,'h#weTer, moVe paSnfbl4han iegeneralty believed ^ and adthoagh "they do not 
cause tbe saffeving of 'aome' other operations, they are aoeompaoieid by a great amount of 
apprehension. > 8. The oj^ration ^may be fMlitated wlien the) patient is<not insensibie. Thus 
the sitting pioaltion la more oonvenieet'than the borizontai, a(od it is in^some operations of 
advantage Ibrthe^patient to be able tb direct the eye as reqaired. ^ There can bo no doubt 
that the Bitting ^KMltiOB is the most oonrvenient;- bat the aathbr 4pm w^t Teotolre to imitate 
M. Juengken, who adopts it even with patients under eblorofoTm.' 4. In oase^of rthe patient 
becdming>arou£ped prN>r io the ootepletlon of* tbe operation, his iiirolantary moTements may 
give rise toaerious accAdenta. This J^oold be prevented by oarrj>ing tha aaeatheBla to com- 
pile resolutioB. 0. Chloroform g<^ea rise to votbitingy which mHy> lead tx> disastrous conse- 
quences aflMr openMloM for oataMtct, etapbyloma, <bo. Vomiting is not of iirei^nt' ooear- 
rence when chloroform is administered to a fasting patient. The emplovment of ice prior and 
subsequent to inhalation, recommended by Juengken, is, however, no infallible preventive. 

When the inhalation has been carried to the. extent of producing complete resolution of 
the muscles of tbe extremities, the orbicularis still offers some resistance to opening the eye- 
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lids, and to prodnce Its complete relaxation the elilordform has to b^ oontitnaed yet longer. 
The contraction of all the mascles of the eye ahd fixity of the globe, stated bv* Ohassaignaoi 
to be a constant result of the inhalation, is reaHy dne to this harin^ been continued for an 
insaffioient time. The author, !|i his operations for cataraiet, has always found greai tfaccTKlity 
of these muscles ; and after the operation the cornea often si^ks bacik upon tJiei vitreous body. 
so as to leave a considerable depression anteriorly. Such relaxation' l^ one of the n^ost inipor^ *' 
ant effects to be sought fbr in extraotiou, preventing wounds of the Iris' and issue or the 
vitreous humour. In the less painful operations, muscular resoli^tion is of fiir more import- 
ance .than the anaesthesia properly so called. For the operatibn.of e^ractioa, chlor'oforin has" 
ltd advanta.gea and Inconveniences. The eyelids are oflened 'with the greatest ease, the tnife^ 
is easily passed in at the chosen spot, no aqueous humour flows out prior to the completion or 
the section^ the lens requires gentle pressure for its disengagement, and ho loss pr vitreous 
humour occurs. These results are evidently due to the" abser^ce of contraction of muscles of 
the eye, joined to the horizontal posture assumed by the pati6nt ; and this abd^noe of muscu- 
lar contraction remarkably fticilttates the operation in those difficult da^ea in which the eye 
lies deep in the orbit. On the other hand, to obtain this Complete resolution of the muscles , 
of the eye is sometimes very dlfflcalt, mucntime being reqdired ; and yet if this be imperfect, . 
the contraction of the. muscles will serio^isly impede the pper^tior^ Yomiti^v^ too, which is ' 
especially Kkely to occftr after prolonged inhalation, may Seriously bompromlse the ^results df 
the operation. The patients also usually Complain of some 'pain in their eyes on i'ecovering 
from the ancesthesia, which Is not the case ^ith those who have nbtbeen submitted to this. 
Lastly, the eye being flaccid and the cornea not beingtense, the opferator^ if he do not bear 
this in mind, may easily carry his incisions too fer. The balance of advaSntages i^ in favour 
of the use of chloroform in pusillanimous And irritable subjects ; while it is uncalled for^ and 
may even be disadvantageoiui, in those of a calm tein^eranient, an,d whose nervous system is 
not very impressionable. 



YI. On the Trii$ifyn^t qf Flat^t. By Profeasoir Jb(o9«9. (Arohif fur Q^IkoMdOf 1 Jahi^ 



i»[ 



in this paper, Professor Roser repeats a statement formerly made by him, and now based, 
upon some half-hundred cases, that the so-cati«d atonic flat-foot (the talipes valgtis spv/rius of 
Little) may be cured by the forcible rectification of the position of the foot under chloroform. 
All oases of flat»€o(it arenotthoa oural^ie, b«bb that form whioli i^'of moatrfi«qt^€^at<>oafurrenoe/ 
met with in young' sdrrauls^ at^^ratntioes^ fe^tond hi^belrto fe|n]a^d<wiell-<ii|^ incurable, is just 
the one which gives rise to the most successful results. The statement may surprise those 
who place faitk in tho oorreotHe^ of Bftrome^er'-fl Ihaocy M the^sodoctiot of Ufai^ diaodse 
by relasatloQf .hot PfolL Eo^ier regards -thia'Uhjeory as<evroneoasi, and^from al^tiire <ri>serva'-* 
tions, belle/rea the folltHriag lis the manner vb wihiob the disease ia ppodaoed ; < 

When the weight c^at apoi:^ thet tavsiU. id-oaaiafcained too loiqg^ itgiv^ m^ l»q aiatrcitching off 
the ligamenta, a^ to a oneiaid^ prdasuxe upon the tanal ardi. Thia pantial pneaaore niad» 
upon the parte tn igrowhig youtha giras rise*'t» a change ia tha/for(n^*!tba boiMe^ and a* 
consequent fiaAtening of/&a.iamh; th» thapge opevating upon the* «0rr9sppni^9gtsar&oea' 
of the head of : the aatrfl^alos and tbe Bcsf^hioid, aa<i 'those of tho ospalda aa4 tba> eaboid^. 
Adduction beoomet painfal or impossible, and the tension of. tM uia^le^, fooa.beeomea 
permanent By the h^p af ^>hloro£i>vm the tena^n is r^U^ved, andittddtMblouQao b^ per<^ 
formed and thje foot ratay beraetlfted in |K>aiti<Mu < X£* bry! the^aid of the • plaHor of Panaj 
bandage or .other meana it oan^ be so rofcain^ for a whiie^ thai* b^ftes 'Wtll,'««94aiae their 
natural formst and tb^ flat*£opt vUl \» ocured. Dartog the renwUtting . parM of '^^wth^ 
care and prteaati<^n in enipk>yipg*th0lNkt wiUiotUt^ be required, i '^iiero are cases, in- which, 
the flat-foot beoomes developed iia the.Ni^urso of a^^ew weeka; andiowing to tho*f)faln, assiatt: 
aaoe is early sought faD and %h» (ovre ie rapidJy obtained^ even wjltbout'tho anl of toioi plastec. 
of PariA . baodAgo. la tome of < snoh cases im^ve ooofioemaiil in bed to tJire^ ori four, wedsi^ 
sdfiloea aldnei aa the ideaas of treatment. ..w/ v . 

The lauthdrnaomertime aincet explained thoiooenfoeDoe of ge^y^^wigmH' in an aualogona 
maimer. I« conaequ^dce Of the prolonged sliaoditigf tbe eDSteraali dondyle of the femur la 
impeded in its gro^;*aiid.tha InterBc^ condyle la relatively tootlong* If the Jisaea be drawn 
OQtwaiKls, and so makUaioed by tiUe/aid of a^naiohii^ the>AegfwiU agai* beoiMpe atmight. 
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VII, On Danf^4ni$ Samorrhofie during the Treatment of Old Stricture, By Dr. Steiokb. 

(Woerzbai^r Medknnische Zeitschrift, Bend i< b. 155.) 

DangeroDfl and €ven fatal bsBtnorrhage, eitb^er from the bladder or rebtom, H one of the 
untoward' occurrences which may take place aftef the dilatation of an old and considerable 
strictare. Still, the ocourrenoe most be a rare one, or it would been have aUoded to by Pitha 
in his recent work : and the author has hjmself been muob surprised at meeting with it just 
when he supposed that he had succeeded in treating a difBoult case of stricture. He has met 
with two such oases. In the fbst of these^ after a very bad stricture had been oonsideraWy 
cKlated, the flow of urine became obstructed by a.coagulum, whieh on remoral was followed 
by others, and these by hs^monrhage, which noliiing arrested. No post-mortem was per- 
mitted. 

In the other oase, copious hsemorrhages from the rectum took place after a bad dtrioture 
had been considerably ameliorated, and when no hsBmorrho^ds or other apparent cause for it 
•listed. The heemorrhage was obviously not of a traumatic character, ooenrring only as it did 
when the worst of the treatment was over, and the author e:splains it as follows : When a 
stricture has existed for several years, the urine in the imperfectly emptied blad<ler exerts oon- 
liderable pressure on the walls of tiie bladder and on the rectum, destroying move or less the 
power of resistance of liiese parts, and leading to a varicose condition of their veins. When^ 
by the relief <tf the stricture, the urine obtains a free discbai^ge, an enlarged vein of the 
vdaxed parietes may give way, and haemorrhage oceu^— «n urssmie condition of thie blood 
tendering thk all the m(»re probable. 

Vin. IHgitdl OompresBum in a Oaee o/Aneurimn of the Temporal Artery, By M. MlBAUi/r. 

(Gazette des Qdftttaux, Ka 147, 1660.) 

• 

A lad, aged nine, had his temporal artery wounded by the beak of a cock, and when be 
came under the author^s notice, at Angers, an aneurism the size of a nut had fonned in front 
of the right ear. Direct digital compression applied at the upper part of the tumour checked 
the pulsations ; and this was continuously applied for, upon the average, nine hours and a 
half daily for nine days, m<d:ing eighty-nve hours in all, the boy being allowed to sleep at 
night undisturbed. The cure was oomptete. 

When this case was related at tiie Boci^t^ de Chirurgie, M. Ohassedgnac observed, that 
although at first sight the cranium would seem to lend itself to direct presiure better than 
any part, yet, in point of fact, direct compression rarely influences the arteries of the eealpf so 
tiiat this case of IL Mirault^s is quite an exceptional one. M. Horel-Lavallde oonfivmed this 
observation, and referred to a ease in which hesmorrhaige from one of the artmes of the scalp, 
divided by a broken bottle, oonld not be arrested by the most methodical compression, and 
the ligature had to be applieMJ. M. Broca could not regard this case as anak>gaiis to thai 
relateid ; while the possibility of arresting hnmorrhage by compression is shown by the ease 
with which this was done after arteriotomy, formerly frequently resorted to. M. Larrey 
observed upon the necessity of distinguishing three groups of cases in whieh compression has 
been resorted to-^vi&, tumours, hssmorrhages, and arteriotomy. The inauffidency of com* 
pression in most cases of sanguineous or pulsalile tumours of the head must be admitted ; 
but this observation will not apply to traumatic haemorrhages of the surface of the head| 
many examples. of which he hae seen, and which may in general be arrested not only by 
pressure methodically applied, but also tjy the simplest dressing, or almost by -mere expoaure 
to the air. Still lees oan M. Larrey admit the insniBGk>ien<^ of compression after arteriotomy^ 
for in numerous cases of this mode of. depletion ordered by his father, he never met witii any 
difficulty in restraining the bleeding. M. Obassaignac adverted to the necessity of distinguislir 
ing between a heomorrbage and a wound of an artery. When there is haamorrhage fr^Mn a 
wound, the vital properties of the tissues are modified, and congesticm, with softening and 
inflammation, are present ; while in a recent -Wbund all the properties of the tissues are pre- 
ierved. In the first case oompresnon will not be tolerated^ or if it is. it may lead to mis- 
ehievous effects. As a ^nM<al rule, speaking from clinical ezperienoe« direct compression b 
not serviceable for arrestmg haemon^ages. 



IX. Report &n 158 Opefationefbr Stone performed in Pereia, By Br. Polax. (Zeitsohrift 

der Gesellschaft der Aerzte zu Wieu, 1860. Nos. 43*45.) 

In this Beport, Dr. Polak, body-surgeon to the Shah, giyes an aoooont of 168 operations 
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for stone which he has had occasion to perform in Persia between Noyember, 1852, and Jane, 
1860. He states that in some <rf the provinces of Persia urinary calculi are of vei7 frequent 
occurrence ; and he attributes the circumstance in a great degree to the acidity of the diet 
employed, such as the various preparations of sour nulk, uoripe grapes, acid drinks, and a 
variety of rhubarb containing much oxalic acid. . 

In accordance with the experience of otber countries, females are much seldomer the sob- 
jects of operation than males, and of the 158 operations only nine were performed on them. 
Kace, too, seems to exert its effect, for Jews and Armenians seem to be but little subjects jof 
stone, while negroes are almost entirely exempted. Position of society exerts but little effect; 
for the diet consumed differs not in its nat|ire, but only in its mode of preparation. The ages 
of the 158 subjects were as follows; 69, from one to seven years; 53, from eight to fourteen ; 
9, from fifteen to twenty-one ; 16, from twenty-one to fifty; and 11 above fifty. Children 
are tberef<»re ohiefly the subjects in Persia, and, in fact, the passage of small calculi by young 
children is of dally occurrence. This proportionate frequency in childhood may probably be 
in part referable to the prolonged lactation which prevails ; and the rarity of the disease in 
the adult depends upon the fact that the disease really usually commences in childhood, the 
bulk of its victims dying before tbey reach man's estate. 

Of these 158 operations, 121 consisted of lateral operations, 2 of recto- vesical operations, 2 
of lithotrity operations, 9 of urethro- vesical incisions of the female urethra, and 24 of incisions 
of the male urethra. The operations were usually performed in the open air oader the shade 
of a tree, or in a balcony, chloroform being administered without apparatus. With respect 
to the lateral operation^ the author is convinced that a large opening into the bladder is v^ 
preferable to having to employ much traction, and to the neglect of this maxim he attributes 
the loss of two patients by subsequent peritonitis. Of the 121 patients, 114 recovered and 7 
died. In 2 of the cases primary union, without sappuration, took place; while in the riei 
the healing process was one of remarkable rapidity, the patient being dismissed quite cured 
(or, as the Persian phrase is, " sent to the bath") by the fourteenth or fifteenth day. Children 
were often found playing on the floor by the fifth or sixth day. All European surgeon^ in 
Persia testify to the rapidity with which wounds, and especially those of the bladder, heal, so 
that operation for stone in children is there one of very slight ^nger. This disposition takes 
place at all temperatures, from 80° R. in sntnmer to ■— i** R. in winter. The author attributes 
these successful results to the healthy constitutions of most of these patients, the performance 
of the operation and the after-treatment being oondueted amidst the free access of air, the 
rarity of erysipelas, the dressing the wound With fresh cotton wool in place of charpie, and 
the dexterity which the frequent occurrence of the operation permits of being acquired ; the 
isolation of the patient and his free exposure to the air being the noost important of all these 
circumstances. Incontinence of nriae, dependent upon irritation of the neck of the bladder, 
and only occasional, was the most frequent unfavourable occurrence, and this was successfullv 
treated by wax bougies and the internal administration of sulphate of iron, combined with 
cubebs aad the raein of the terebintMna lenti$cu8. The /(jttal cAses were 7 in number, three 
patients dying from peritonitis, and the others being adults of enfeebled constitutions, varying 
in age from forty to seventy-five. 

Prostoeyitotomy was performed in two cases in consequence of a portion of the calculos 
being engaged in the prbstate, and projecting towards the rectum.. iBoth patients are well, 
although recovery wae delayed in the one case for two months, and in the other for three 
^weeKs. 

Lithotripsy was also resorted to in two of the anthor^s early cases, from ten to twelve sit- 
tings being required. Owing, however^ to. the want of time, proper instruments and assist- 
ants, and the want of dexterity only acquired by practice (n^ost of the patients also being 
children in whom lithotomy succeeded, so well), the author did not repeat the operation in 
ol^er casee. 

Urethrot&my was performed in boys, twenty-four times. The native Hakim<i endeavour to 
remove impacted calculi by pressing them forwards or by sucking the glans. and, aided by the 
t^tf ft tergo^ they often succeed. Were this n(ft the case nmny cluld|:en would die of retention. 
The operation, as performed by the author^ for impacted calculi, was very simple, merely 
catting down upon the stone, confined betweettthe thumb and finger, and extracting it with a 
forceps. With two exceptions, healing took place immediately, so that by the second day 
the urine passed by the natnral channel. 

Operation on Females. — ^This was put into force in nine instances, at ages varying from two 
years and a half to fifteen, and consisted in slitting up the urethra throughout its whole length, 
including the npck of the bladder, directing the incisions upwards .and to,the left side, so as 
to make an angle of 45° with the pubes. Tlie forefinger was then passed in to ascertain the 
fflze of the stone, the incision being enlarged upon it if requisite, and the stone removed by 
means of a lithotomy or polypus forceps. In tl^is way room is obtained for the removal of 
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MDiklentUe mlooH. LHtle bnuMrriiw oecnn, and u the vagfiM is not bnplicsted, no nre- 
thro- or Tefj«o-v«gtnal fistula li left. InoontlDAnM of urine, hoTevw, in Bome eas«a permata 
for long, Abd most be treaMd m nlreadj directed. 

Among the anthor'a nnmerons obstacles in porsoing the praclioe of sargery in Persia, was 
tiiKt of ft difBenltf la tetartDg the Bpeeimena of nrinur; caloali, innMiHcti hb the; are, Uko 
bezoars, endowed in popular b^ef 'With valuable me:)iclnal onaNtlee. fle was ofMn obliged 
to eontent himself with on); half a epedmen. He iidds to bia essay a tabular view of the 
chemical characters and T&rioQS other particniars of 67 vesical and 11 urethral calculi. 



X. Com of Suceei^l J^tatmmt ef Sanula hj/ Eltetrieity. Bf Dr. Soabxnzio. (Omodei 
Annali Universali di Uedicina, vol. dulv. p. ^.) 

A woTDBD, ^ed stzty-flve, applied sitnated 

on the right ride of the frenom, and i lize of a 

walnnt, caused an obstractign both 1 elliug of 

the submaxillar; gknd of that side, t of the 

tumour of the mouth. The affeotlo' eeort to 

electricit; in. its treatment. Two p« il needle 

attached to the negative pole was pi tnmoor, 

the other extremity of the pole being le lower 

jaw. The aunent was' allowed to aot Cor almost a qaart«r ot an hour, tbe patient only com- 
plaining ei a slight amartug. At tb* seat bi pnnotnre an (scbar, a centimetre in siie, wta 
formed, and oa the removal of tba needle a portion of the fluid was disobaiged, tbe whole 
afterwards fio'wing out during tba movements of the moutli. Next day atreng local reaction 
was aet np, aoooiopanled by oousiderable fever, which yielded to bleeding and porgativee. In 
a few day* tJbe eachar oame away, and the granulating wound healed, witjiout any further 
ODileodan of fluid having taken plaee in the cyst, wluob ooutracted opon itadf. The function 
of tbe orifloe of tbe Whartoidan duct was recovered, ealiva being awn. ,i«MiiBg therefrom. 
The woman was eeea on «ther aooooDt more than flftean montlu afl«i tha (^ration, and tiie 
oare was found to hare h«ld perfectly good, < i i 



QtTAKTERLT KEPOET ON MIDWIFEET. 
Bz fioMEBC Baksu, M.D., F.BXXPt 

PbyiMMi t> tm Bojd TStUM^r CbaAij, AiriMut ObMlilD Y^jMita to Ob Lndoa EMplU, fci 

I. Thx NoB-PnxaRAHT Statb. 

1. On S^ration and TrantplantaUonof ^ Ovary ; and on ^ontdfi'tovs^eparatun o/ 9ui- 
peritontal Fihrotu J\itnowi nf tA» VUriu. By William TmAiBB, M.B. Lond. (Edin- 
burgh HedicalJotiraal, January, 1861.) 

t. f>n M4 S«a fbnnaUmi of Vteirin* Olernd^ in Uter^ and Oearian SoMoma. By BoEi- 
TAMsn. (MoaMsscbr. f. Oebartak., Kov., 1B60.) 

8. Atrtiia of tfM Voffitia, wttA AhnorToal Mmttrwtl-pMh. By Dt. Qbaf. (VirohoVa 
Arobiv, 1860.) . 

i. CoitmUu AlttnM of Vagina; UUrv* porJhrfHinj itt Hmettont. Bj Dr. Patbt. 
(L'TTnloD U«dloale, l>eoemt>er, 1660.) ' ' 

I. Ik our last Report a sammory was given of a memoir by Rokitansly, on Twisting and 
Separation of the Ovary. Mr. Turner, Demonstrator of Anatomy iQ the rFniveraity of Edin- 
bargb, has tcnr contributed a Case of separattao And trsnaplantallon tit the oV&ry, which cante 
under observation in the diBi^eatlng-room. In B woman, aged seventy-nitie, a tumour was 
found in the brim of the pelvis, attached b; its posterior surface to tiie peritoneom covering 
the anterior aurfsces of the last lumbar an^ first sacral vertebras, and by its upper Burtiace to 
the omentum ; these adhesions maintained the toinour in titu. The left Fallopian tube pro- 
ceeded from its proper uterine angle t«>w{l^' the lefl sacro-iliac Joint, and littie more than an 
inch long, teiminated in a floe pointed end. It foijtaiped io iia interior e, hard oretaoeooa 
nylcL the canal being obliterated. Ho'tMikM.or&n h^ary«onld bd f&Add ii^ connexionwitii Ae 
bro&d ligament on this side. The tnmotar being mindtetj' examined, 'mi fotmd to Ke an 
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wlarged and enoraej ovary, th^otfawportiaa of.ttM VilAofitt ttb« tielng «t)*D«l::M \fi& it, 
and, like the atierin0p«vtioB,liBviDe«eeatnlaKtao«c>nsM;1». .TbvdTAtj, tbM«at«Jf from 
tba Fallopiaa tube and broad ligaments, had d^iived a voaealur fnpf}j isasi it» peritoowl 
adheoous. 

A i)et:aoh«d MbiMiiloBieat fibroiu tnmonr » aba deHribed i H wu Ijiiiig IsoM in tb« aUb- 
minal mritr, having baan probably deUclied irwa tfae titepaa. 

The paper ooDtaiaa «b eioeUant ritumi of the aabjeot, and embediaa BokUaiukj'B obiarra- 

2. In the so-called fibrous polypi of the nteras are fonnd gland-like tubes, which correspond 
to the nterioe glands. If these tabes are liewlOTinations, ^en, according to some, there is ■ 
nteriiia udeiiold sarcoma. If tliew gland-tubes degenerate into ftysts, then there resMlU.* 
uterine adenoid cjsto-Barcoifls. From fnlnnte exarnliiMion of three nierine pol/pi,and of ttne 
ovarian cysto-saroom^ Bolttailsky lay« down 'the following OhterraCioni : 

(1.) 1 ' ' glaod-tubea, which are either elpq^t^d £^di 

of ihei tttjons. ' " , / , ■ 

(2.) ■ F««-. 

(8.) 1 id (nhef grows the mass of the swconla in tl|e 

form o[ ,]...■■.■ 

(4,) . HBO Appears in the.bvary. 

(5,) ' ' P"'?!'' eihtbits alterations of textore reeeii- 

bling til le sniiera as the result of chrooio .catarrh. 

B. Dr. Oraf ifilatcs a ease of olMnra of the v^ia» wkf all took plaoe in b yM^g woman -tit 
the remit of an aloaratlve InflararaBIton, io'Uay, 18011, Itie flMMsnd eoane Of whl^ w«te 
nnlmowti.' She denied pri^anoy, bnt affirmed thalaihard, Tililleb, p«ar-sba.pied tnmonr Ml 
been pftssedhj tbe-va^na. Adhesion of the grMterpartof'tbe ragtm ftdtoWeA. KetieMira 
and BtMniBKlatioa at the tnenstraal blood maaed, with xonining of blood emd 'obstinate ami' 
BtipatioD. In Aognet there escaped, to the great temporary relief of the pstient, -a discharge 
of Hood fey the peetniBf litia was repeated r^alariy eTeiy inwith, bringing Mite fcr'lhij time, 
birt the t>anodieal enotrbations remahiod rer^Mvera. Id Harsli, iBOt, Pmteteor Bnah,^ 
Bonn, atMinptod Briopemtion; « eathMer was placed in (he bladder, and the 'finger of an 
nesiatancin the reotam, to serf e as guides for the-lcnfe audtciapora. ' After tpeutngvpapfff- 
tion of the vagina, but withoat reaching the uteras, the operation was given up. In October, 
18GT, Ifr. Graf had charge of the patient. In the period of exacerbation he felt the ntema 
distended and high above the symphysis, also throngh the reotam ; this continued antil the 
disoliarge of blood b^ rectum brought relief. A distinct opening between uterns and rectnm 
could not be felt; it waa.a qnestiop whether Hie discharge might not be vicarious. Later 
this dii^hargs stopped ; the symptoms bec&me much aggravated, and death appeared immi- 
nent. In Febrnary, 1808, Be. OreS fUatA a atsnUe lobe 0{> tUe rectum, on account of the 
obetructiod t» the hftwal caused byibeprawufepf iheeamniioslj-discendedutetui; aaopions 
eitravaaalion of blood and swelling in the left half of the nBt«a followed this operatiua ; the 
patient was reUeved. In March and April aimi^r swellings recurred. In Uay the swellinK 
being very prominent, was opened, ann ah enurmbns qQautitj of dark ayrop blood escaped. 
The opening perusted, aqd became the permanent passage for the m^atrual di^dia^e. . The 
previous distreewDg symptonas subaded. , ' . , . \ . 

4. Dr. Fatry relates a case of the uterus perfor^ninglts funoHone.in the abacMt ot vagina. 
A Mamitrew, twed seve&Man, healthy, expcnenead' for feutleen okwthe f>eriaaiMl Inaibar 
pains. Fur six or eight months her abdomen ^exlai^ei) wadi breMls-*w«ltMl. No tnceof 
Uood from vagina' E^velliag with coJio appMred. A fiard, eircuDMatbed^vtHDiOHr wm fdt 
rising two fingers' breadth above pobes. No vagina. By aid of a catheter in<rte bkddtr, an 
Atteti4>t Wts made Id' make 4n artificial vagia^ .TiKcp«irationwa9>re9ttiB«itM>nM4aja.)at«. 
During forcing efforts of the patient a trocar wasiplnnged in the thmour; A'blaOkhlhiSDid, 
not having a bad smell, escaped by canula, in qaantiiy about two quarts. The abdMnen 
became niuch less bulky. The artificial, opening into thenteros became «b]iWrt|ted by nt^^pL 
gonfc weeks later another punctore waa made, and the 9Vfuiog was eolargefl by.a bistoniy. 
SymptAiM of peritonltia arose, but were disperaed. The girl afterwards nifried, did not 
beoomd'pT^naift, bat ej^perienced no farther jnconveniences. 



'W.ilnfX' (L'Unxia H^dioale, Jinnar;, 18610 . ' 



Dr. IUt:»b.j (Honata^ob. f. Gebttrtfk., November, 1860<) 
3. Oa C<mpleU CMmi^n ^ tka . OeiHtital Nt6k tn Fregntmt Women^ and ik^ Neeewity 

.Operatmis. By Dr. Djtaitl. (Gaaette M46. de Paris, ¥o. ^, 18600 
, 4u J. OiEtse, of J^rti^ Uterine, Gestaii^H, By Bti 2S^ABWk, 
^. A Go^ if j&ttrch Abdominal Gettatden, By KsKTOBfletc, (Mooataeokr. t Gebnrtak., 

Doeembof, 18600 

1. The <iBlee v^9t%A by Dn Hhik is a< r«fimrkable otfe ; !t illui^rat^d tiie oe^nrneflfce of geste- 
tioB in ift part of th^ -gwiitoJiarrDaFy cniial whicb bae very i*are1y beefi dbserrefl- td feerre tb&t 
pinrpo«d. A n^omat), tog^d twenty -two, beHeved she was pi^gtiaot for tbe Ursfttme iii D^cem- 
ber. She ba^ ebjoyed good bealdi to that time, wb^n, atter a itbf Yjolent an|per, himbkr 
paiDs &ti6 metrorrbagw appeared. She #ae adtiittted itm lio^pital^tb ayitititoins of pnttt*- 
^era^ metrvtis* ExaniinatioD giive the fmpreeelon of two tdmotfi^ in' tbe abc6men, one under 
i^e etberw Tbvodgb ^e oe extemnm titeri tb^ bead of tbe ohHd Wasi ^Uthifotly feiti A foelid 
.^scbMge took plane f^onn the vagliM^ and irritative feVer s^t in. Later, tb^ ()btientfdt eomlB- 
^^Bgt ipas8;>>a {daoetitli^ tbeaiee 'of tlie palm <yf*tbe band^ ^ttifrated with iebol*) escaped. 
Atttmpta were made by ibe oaontebbbc pefisaiy \ik the vagina to ^rdvol:e labont^. An enoir- 
mof]s> ^aBtHy of loetid Idiot* -eBeapedwbeii tl)e pessary was wiibdrawn; ^The foettts was 
eottraoled '^y tbe baind ; ^it was in a st&te of decoinposiiion. Tbe fingeilB ^hen pussed into a 
cavity fitlV ef ichor, larger than a ebikl's bead, cAtnated in tii^ iniddte c^ tb<6 abdotn^. the 
' ^tttlent i»dy««irnyed a l^w days. On disseetion,'the nt^tdi was feij^^d cOtisi«tinj$ of two 
parts,<qaite'dfsl»B«t;'^'body of tbe Tohime of ai ben's egg, wtri<^ oofitalned a remniant of 
plaaeiilli, aiida ^i^ix of wboeh remaitied distinot oniy 'the postei^or wail abd tbe two Ups of 
tke 'ra^m^ portion^ in the refnainder of its periphery it was lost ift tbe walls of tbe sac of 
iohai>. The ^iagndsis prcMionneed by Kokitan^y^ to wb(»n th^ portltiilara wet« ettbmitted, 
'W9J^^'''N€mk>momiviei$^iaiiridilatatm4tretenU 
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2. Th^'foHoWing baseilltistr^tes the history and treatmi^t'bf obclnsion bf the sterns: 
Dr. Rotter's ease. A Wonrnff, aged forty-eight, bad bdrhe five chiMren nohnaily. In the 
middle of the sixth pregnancy she Was seized with 'pfiitis in the rc^on of the oii nteri, arid 
.^brile.n^vement, This Qontinned witboot s^j^dical aM- tiU term of pregi^im^y.t . 3b^ w&s then 
in a very cachectic^ state; tbe abdomep^ w^ ^pormoasly diat^nded^ , U wa^ ascertained ihi^t 
the nteri^s was qnite occluded. Death /pllowed in foorteeudays* DissectioA showed nniver- 
sal adhesjon of .peritonepm to uterost , /The 'nt:eriis ccHHtained eight iqaairts-qf paroleiatt stink- 
ing fluid, witl^ ma^y (^ranol^ notftafsef, hfu^mg to the. betief that i^ £(BtD%ha4 Qlidergune fatty 
transfornaation^ !tbe inper surface pf. the uterus was (^zco^a^;, the muooua niembraue 
easily §eparabj^e;, th^ os firn^y dosed) as well s^ the xtoof of the vagiaiu In^thC'i^oinin^ 
cavity was a collect^oa of serous awiiplastic {^jwdfttienp* . - <.' 

] 8; .JIC. Depaui, la irelaticn te three eaaet €tf. obHteratiaii of >the os utariy cofet^tBtotstlie treat- 
ment proper to be iLdopted.io tfcis coi\}aBctar^ Two; of hiai^tKoeBeonceiteed plaviparsB^ of 
whom (.o«e' bad. been .previously dtEdivered -by oeij^alotoipeyv'on >aoootNii^ ef' pelvic looativc- 
tion . > Another > aufiered frotn Tomitinjg ; edaniipBia let in ; deAA 'l»llowiiig nyw the second dffcy 
.after lal^Qur. >■ . - .'.i . . - < .■ • • >..; , ■.■'\ : / , i .- / i : , ' 

T^iftlS^tiot), aocotdiqg.to Depaal^is] always tiie result of >adheiite in^amma^on of the li^s 
.of tb$^o6 Ateiii occasioi^ed by preoedki^^abottrs, sul^ical opeiatiites^^QavtMdesv)^^:' Tbe obfi- 
teration jn lonnd eillier jal theiniMff or enter . onfice d Di» uterasj Fpctqaeiilily the diagno^s 
can only be made after labour has begun. 

The treatment is surgical, and must not be undertaken too late or too early. It consists in 
the formation of an artificial opening at the seat of the obliteration. By means of an ordinary 
hysterotome the uterine tissue is dividad^jby fight I transverse cuts, the finger always guiding 
the depth df the incisions,, Th^ ii^si^n^ njust be w\d^ed by\U\ft. fi^|g^ ?M o^ratipn ^is 
lidthei- p^infm bor" usually attend^ by much bl^dpg. Zxperfepc^ te^l^QSitbat ,th^ artin- 
cially-m^de opening exists, . ^ , . v • , 

(tt must tie' remembered th^t casp may occur where, the Cce^finaxi 3f cjtton i^' f^refei^le.-^ 
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thiaed tmtil JMiiary, ISST, when it beeamd mQch lesg eoi>i<ni8. From this date she had fire- 
qnent acnte pains in the ahdomen, both in the apright and sitting postures ; these were less on 
lying down. Lying on tbe back or on the right side brodght on Tiolent pains in tJie hypo- 
gastric regioD. At the end t>f Jannary, the patient felt the first f<Bt£d movements. Pains 
likened to labonr-pains frequently occurred, accompanied frequently by blacky dirty blood, 
mixed with fibirinons and membranous shreds. On the 2 1st of March, she was admitted to 
hospital. She was in a hectic state. The abdomen was more enlarged on the right ^de ; tbe 
umbilicus was drawn qaite awry to tbe right ; colostrum was squeezed from the breasts. The 
abdonoen was exoessii^ly tender, aaid the abdominal o^usc^ niuoh stretched. These circura- 
stances rendered minute examin^iUon impossible. Foetal heart aad uterine rush doubtfdHy 
heardi but f<»tal moTements plainly. The os uteri was directed to the r^ht and forwards, 
lips soft| OS open. At the posterior roof of ragina was felt a hard^ round body, of the form, 
And apparently of the size, of a ohikl^s head ; on firm pressure thk body gave a oraokling ssn- 
satioQ, like a bladder blown out and then dried. No festal parts oould be felt in tbe utesm. 
It was determined that tJlie round body lay Miind the uteras and before the rectnra, a litoe 
to the left. It appeared that the body pushed tbe ntei'us forwards and to the right By 
rectum the body was more cornpletely h\%; it filled the .conoavitiy <^ tbe sacmm* The dia- 
gnosis as tO' abdominal ges&ation wasoonfirmed by Professor Yircbow^ Fever set in^ afid 
increased d«ring the next two days, and the patient died eo the £7tb of Maroh*. An abdo- 
minal seetien was made wUhin half an hour. There flowed more than a qaortof putartd 
ftbrinons pnrnlent^e^udation ; there was seen a greyisb-ooloured sae prc^eotiug several micto 
above Uie pelvis. .0^ opening the sao, no liquor amnij, but an intensely stinkiug gas escaped; 
the head of the dead festds lay in the pelvic cavity ; the fostnawaci female, fourtieeniDohes 
long, and showed sigiis of deoomposition. Tbe autopsy waS'Coinpleted by VircJiOwi He £Mmd 
the sao continnonsly adherent to the abdominal wall ; elsewhere^ quite sbnt c^ from the 
abdominal cavity, it was adherent to tbe intestines. A large quantity of dirtjr, foetid exuda- 
tion in abdominal cavity. Tbe uterus measured df inches in Jei^tb, ^ inehis in breadth at 
fundus, and li inch thick; the walls in high muscular development; the mucous membrane 
thick, blackish, and near the os internupi beginning to be detached. Tbe l^bes and ovaries 
of both sides were enveloped in old adhesions, on the left, to the uterus ; t^e.Mt tube, much 
dilated, and strongly serpentine, ran directly into the sac. . , 

6. Rektorzik wastes a case of eitra-abdomftial pi^eguanciy. A woman, aged tbirty-twD, 
remarked some thne after her fifth labour a painful swelling about the size of ah egg in her right 
eroin. This increased ; menstruation stopped; and throu^i patin the patient was obliged to 
keep her bed. In the beginning <^ June ^e ftilt movements in the swelling which she likened 
to tiie movements of a child. In the middle 6f October the normtd term or gestation had 
arrived. The tumour then depended, somewhat stalked, fi-om the groin, of an oval form, 
between the thighs down to the knecfs ; it was forty-two cendmeti^es long, twenty-five broad. 
At a spot near tbe right thigh a smaH 'tK)dy was definabtej which Waol taken to be the right 
ovary. The parts of the foetus and foetal movements were plainly felt ; tbe head lay in the 
upper part of the tmmmr. Ausoohatioii reVeakd the dieik)toUs fostei beat, iwd a sound syn- 
cbronooB with the mother's ^ial palse. Aa incision 5' long was made fn the skin, where- 
spoD the atiiootk serfaoe of the peritoneal covering of the sac was exposed. Then an opeu- 
fa^ was made in the sao which served for otenis, and the child was extracted; The Child 
cried and survived. The pbicenta, on account of strong adhesions, could not be remoV^. 
There was no sabflei|uent hssthorrhaga The mother was aafeed laler in the day with vomit- 
ing, and died oomatDse in the enreaing. Disseotion wae refosed^ It yras oot^jeotored that the 
geetati<»i had been performed in a iiterine horn, which had fallen iate a hernial tao. 
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1. Beport of the Mid^ived* Lytng-in TnktitiuMoh ofTri^r^frop lS0i-6O, ' fo Dr. Fr. Bmjr- 
BATTM. (Monatsschr. f. Geb., Nov. 1860.) 

2. Beport of .ihe Lying-in Hospital of the Charite at Berlin dvHng the two Winten 1556- 

7, 185T-8. By Dr. Nagel. (Monatsschr. f. Geb., Bee. I860.) 
8. Bolamptia dwring Labour; Pneumonia; Meningitis; Death, By Dr. Gtoxjx. (Gaz. 
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1. Dr. Birabaiun gi¥ea.aa^lebQra9p:repart ef.the. Midwii^M! li^ai^^ Trier. 
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During tbe period from Jannarj^ lQ5i, to the BUt DeeemW, 1840, 5^ ^r«gDMA womtti 
were admitted. . The cases ore elaborated with great statistioal mitQteneas. We eztcaoI'Meh^ 
observations as i^eem of special interest, 
(1.) Am to diU4>9rn and Iwing ehildrm : 

14 were bom dmdputrid. 

15 died daring birth, 

16 were foeble at birth, 

dS. apparently dead, recovered* 
485 were born living, 
[This statement is peculiarly interesting, as the inifbrmation as to the oavsiBa and proportiom 
of stiir births is very soanty; This gives 1 still-birth to every 19 children bom — a verj^ 
nnfavoarable proportion.] 

(2) Influence of nutrition ^ moliher tfp^a f4Bt%u, — ^The average weight of the children fell 
to the lowest peint in the years 1855 and 1856«-yearsof scarol^t when cider and wine failedi^ 
the prices of food and— throngh tbe impediments to water* trftoaport-H>f firing rose ta an 
extraordinary height, and the effects of the deamess. were aggravated by scaveity of labour. 
The weight of the children rose again when the oonstmction of a railway iaspirovad the rate 
of wages, aijhd a concurrent fall in the price of wines and cider took place. 

(8.) Faioe'pT€$ent(iti(m», — The face-presentatJona.wers about one percent. Two proceeded 
naturally. Two were delivered by forceps ; in Ix^h cases the forehead was forwaim Iil a* 
prioiipara, a child weighing ^ lbs. wa^* born alive, but died eight days later suddenly with a- 
f^acture of one parietnl bone. In a primipara, a female child weighing 8 Ibs^ was bom dead' 
iVom spontaneous crushing of the ucall and tearing of the liver. In this oasC' ther« was a 
marked twisting of the whole skull. One was delivered by cephalotripsy. There was lOr* 
dosis of the lumbar vertebnn with narrow pelvis. , 
Out of 18 face-births occurring from tbe foundation of the insHtntion, 

10 were in primipacfo, 8 ia pluripareo^ 
10 were bovg 8 girls. 

10 ran natur^dly, 1 with a putrid child, 1 with a dying one. Turning and extraction pov 
formed in 1 case, the child dying. The forceps was nsed in 6 cases, 3 children living^ 4 
dying. Oeplialotripsy was performed once. 

(4.) The cavM% ^ death of children d^iring labau^.-^VL 5 cases the b^Klles^owed con- 
gestion of the cranium, pericranium, and meninges; also in the brain, mSth eoohymoaes in^tbe 
cranial bones, once ¥dth extravasation under the pericranium exteadtng to the neok, with 
mpture of the sagittal suture from narrow pelvis. There was cottgestien with eeobymotio 
spots in the thymns, heart, ^xsA longs; onc^ with sej^ous effusion in the pleura^ similar iqjte- 
tiop of tbe intestines ; In 2i oases, ecchymoses of the^ kidneys and neesentery. In ati cases the 
bronchi were empty. 

(5.) Pckic contractioni, — ^There were 46 cases oC pelvic contraction, or in about eight per 
cent, of the whole. Twenty-seven labours ran a natural oo«ree; 5 were delivered hy 
induction of premature labour ; 2 by extractiuo by the foet { 1 by iorning; 5 by the fbrceps; 
2 by ceplfalotripsy. One mother died. 

(6.) Thd operatioM performed, — Sixty-two operations of all kinds were perforoMd open Of 
persons. Thus about 1 patient in 11 was the subject of an obstetric operation. The opera- 
tions were: • . > . ' 
Cutting dilatation of the OS ut^ri . ... . , . . * • ...I 
Scariitcation of tho OS uteri . .•«..•...« .4 -0 
Re-posltion Of the cord .. . . . , •,,.•• . « , .; . ft ' • 
Induction of premature labour . . • . . • .. . .^ 4 . ^ 

Extraction by the pelvic extremity . • d 

Taming ,4 

Forceps to head 20 

Oephalotripsy % 

Oasarean sectioD on the dead body 1 

Detachment of the placenta U 

(7,) OondMon of the pnerpera^ and niortality. — One woman died of nervous apoplexy 
after severe face-labour. Fifty-three Women suffered from various forms of pelvic iniunmaf 
tion ; nine ef these died. . Tbe deaths are partly ascribed to the prevalence of an epidemio 
ctf purperal fever of typhons obaracter, and so contagious, that Dr. Bimbaum himself and a 
midwife wart ibiicted cfaroogh the poison received froni a post-mortem inSpecUon. 

2. Daring the summer, the Lying-in Hosnital of tbe Charity, at Berlin, .is devoted to cK* 
nical purposes, during the winter to the instruction of the feoude scholars of Ihe^ Royal 
Institution for MidwiveSy of which Dr. Nagel is^lirector. In the two winter half-years, of 
1856^7 and 1^7-8, there were 672 labonrSi and 676 children were treated ; 664 labonra took 
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place in the hospital There were 683 TaHetfes of head presentation, indndlng two face ; 
sereiiteeii presentations of the pelvis or legs ; and 4 shoulder presentation^. Of 670 children, 
66 were dead-bom, or nearly 1 in 10 [a very large proportion]. Of tbeee, 87 were hoys and 
28 girK There died daring the first ten days, 29 boys and 22 girk, or 1 in 18. 56 births 
were prematnre. The forceps was' appli^ twenty times to tiie presenting head, and five tiroes 
when head was born last CephalotripAy was resorted to once, the forceps having failed. 
The forceps was applied to the breech twice; Turning and extraction were carried out five 
times, and once tnmiDg was aband<med after nnsncoessfnl trial. The labia majora were 
indsed twice, to save the perineum from laceration. TLxta the forceps was applied in 8 per 
oent of the oases, tnming in less than 1 per cent, and embryotomy only once in the 664 
«Biee. 1' ' ■ 

It is difiScnlt to arrive at a clear view of the puerperal occnrrences of the institution, 
owing to the practice of transf^erring patients in whom serioqs disease arises to other depart- 
inents oi the liospital, so that the oondniSon of fheir history is lost sight of. It is stated that 
16 women died* But it is not clear that this number includes a^ the deaths. We give a 
condensed history of some of the fiatal oases. 

1. Emrk&rrhage afl^ ChUrtrform, — ^A woman, aged twentv-nine, was admitted. The child 
presented in the first shoulder-position. Chloroform was administered, and turning effected 
ttj billing down the right foot Whilst the hand was still in the vagina there followed, 
imdiu: pewiarfo] c<Hitraction8 of the uterus, a profuse flooding, probably caused by premature 
seputilioil of theplaoenta. The extraction of the child (which was dead) completed, the 
placenta #a8 expelled, with a large quantity of blood. The uterus remained large and flaccid, 
and, spite of secale, acids, cold, £o., no contraction ensued, and the patient died an hour after 

2. Pyamia. — A woman, forty-eight hours after an easy labour, had severe shivering; 
uterus enlarged ; pulse small, 180 ; ringing heart-sounds, the first sound protracted ; on deep 
inspiration, acute pain in apex of heart; digitalis and acetate of potash given. Next day 
there was dulness in lower parts of the lungs ; a brown sanies flowed from vagina ; nymphs 
were osdematoui, and at introitus of vagina were puerperal ulcers ; skin and eyes deeply 
ieterio ; next night delhrtum ; the abdomen became distended, painful ; then copious vomiting 
of a green matter. The patient died on fifth day after labour. Dissection showed a yellow, 
firm coagnlmn in right heart, with whitie points resembling pus ; the lower part of left lung 
infiltmted ; a coagulum in the arteries of the lower lobe of right lung : at fundus uteri gaping 
venonstooutiis; the veins filled with air^ especially the left internal spiBrmatic; a fibrinous 
pitrulent exudation en peritoneum. 

8, Jfe^fi^-^hi January, 1867, many cases of metritis occurred.^ They had all a typhoid 
type, oharaeterized by proetrat^ ; peWio pains, slight affections 'of the peritoneum, stupid 
expression of countenance, ringing in the ears and deafness ; the fever was coinparatively 
sMgbt, and was distinctly r<nnittent. Only in three cases was fife endangered. Two ended 
hSaXij, In both, bronohitie affections arose, and were followed by hypostatic pneumonia; 
^auatlng diarrhcea appeared ; and 'death on the nin^ day. In one case, dissection showed 
purulent absorption through the uterine veins, leading to general purulent infection. Metas- 
tatic abactaas Were not found. 

r 

8. The following case of eclampsia, related by Dr. Gyoux, illustrates the connexion between 
albuminuria and cerebral symptoms. The patient was seen in labour, with a pulse of 140 ; bead 
presenting ; eclamptie fits occurred to the number of thirty-seven in twentv-four hours ; deep 
ooma ; pi^ns ceased; she was bled ; and delivered by forceps of a dead eigbt-months* child. 
The fits oontinned, but were at length allayed by chloroform. Three days later there was 
pneumonia of the left side ; this was quickly complicated wi^ meningitis, and death followed 
on the fourth ekj after delivery. 

4 Professor ^reslau relates a case^ of purperal conyulsiona, id which we give a summary 
for the sake of the Opportunity the case afforded of mfJdng an analysis of the blood. A 
woman, i^e4 thirty-nine, was pregnant for the fourth time. Sh^ was. robust and well nou- 
rished. Her first three labours had been easy. This time considerable oedema appeared in 
the last nionth : at this time there was no trace of albumen in the urine. Professor Breslaa 
kept her in bed, and made ^Mn volutions'^ with, long rollers from below upwards, and ordered 
inmston of ipecacuanha with tartrate of borax. The swelling of the leet qniduy diminidied 
concurrently with increased diuresis, so that pn the approach of labour there was bnt liUJe 
oedemo.' On the Ist of Ifay, a child, weighing 'Tf lbs., was born easily, l^e first five days 
TtaaiMid weH ; tbe patient suckled her child. On the sixth day she left her bed for a few hours ; 
headache !folk>wed, and bilious vomiting. At night the first eclamptic attack broke out A 
second attack; with marked determination^ of blood to head followed. Sixteen ounces of 
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blod were dram. OoQsoIcmsQega did not r«tnrn, Md fbilrtMn eoUniptIa flti ooonrred. 
Uore blood wa0 drawn 1^ lanoet and leeoh«a on the, l«mplea. The miae, withdrawn by 
ntheter, iiontaiaed abnndsnoe of albnmen, aad deposited litbio add. Tha blood had an alka- 
line re«ctioo; do evidence of ammoDiiuJitl Baits, espeolallj of carbonate ofammeala; no 
excess. of nrea; sagar in inlnate qoantity. ' 

On tbe eipbtb daj eoascloQ^nesa returnud: the tirine of this period ixiD.iATAn.'ii teartety any ' 
aOun^n. Next day there was node, On toe eighteenth day thb patient had recovered; bat' 
the left pnpil was etiU much dilated. ' ' ' 

6. Dr. Gaillard Thamaa deaoribe* a oeir crani« 
Borew with a guarded perforator, the principle b 
eonsiata of a steel tnbe, ten Inches long, which en 
ting blade, iriiich is thrown oot of its bed by 
bandlM. Two inchea ftora the extremity s, sbcnli 
child's head too far, and the blade is fixed npon it 
easy for daan^'ng. The Inventor indicates, wi^pr 
tioD, the screw readily catohiog the «oal^ fioA . {x 
tke aDUing part of the inttnfnwit. . r 

IV. LiounMi. '■ ^ ■: . 

7K« Uteriiu D(mA» in bU Tnatmtnt of ScOaeiorthtn. By Dr. ^ 
G«b., Dec ISaO.) 



1, fl^ed thirty-one, always in good healtn,, « 
before, and had suckled it nati) its death wlien nioe 
abe waa again delivered of a weakly child tliat died t 
had weanJed the ehild on tbe ISth NovemWr on acw 
tinned, in ^te of iodine, iron, and compressive band 
Btroation bad no^ letarned, bat there was prt>fase lent 
donohe v^W applfed for IS", and repeateil nati] the : 
blood a]^)eare<i from llie nterna, and lasted foivteen 
milk gradually diHaopeared. Ueustmalioa became n 
case in wbloh tbe nonche asMaed equally effi9adoa8. 
tbe aaxiety generally evinced to Bnppreas the a^ll( 
lalionaL- There are good physiological reawos for p 
tionalaotlvlty if BO disposed, sparing the ovarian fi 
Btems, and postponing impregaatioa. It is certain! 
ooarae of Nature in snoh casea. When neceaaary to i 
be a valuable ranedy,~B]a>.] 



MEDICAL INTBLLIOBNOfi. 
Tht laU W. Baiy, 3£.D., Fhuimait to ih» ^lum. 

Bistn the Mne of oar Jsonary nnmber the pnfo-rioa has had to otonra tba notinwly Icaa of 
one whose amiable, nnobtntsive oharMliev, aonnd Jadgrnenf, and praUlcal ezparlenm endeared 
Wm to manr true ni#nd5. We faHy pdrpoeed to have given to oop t^adan a detattad sketah 
of Dr. Baly's life and career; bnt as an aMeaDdaocaniteoDe<fk«mtiMpeD, aaw»bai*«)earMt 
of his fHend aod ooll^agne, Mr. Paget) was prewntod to the pablic shortly after tds death 
throogb thit medlnm Oftbe medi«al we^ty preaa, we shaH (and this wfthont apology) cobUM 
«nrselve with merely transoribing one or' two siiob extraeta frotn thttshort mamotr asmn 
best Bntflce to preeent to the minds of tboea whodM not M^oyhia ■oq^didntaiw»or hia Mcod- 
Alp afUthtta) pictnre of one so etnhieBlly and aowartUiy balovod'aa a-phyri«kn aadaote 
Passing over the Interestliw DtftIM «f Ae riroumstaaoea 'Of Un -^Ay ymn, Ua a«t(^4 and 
earnest pnpU-life in London, his sloiMea at Paria, »t HeUelbw^, auft at Barita^ whetv be gn^ 
dnated in 1886, we prooeed to view him oonmMoing' praoMoa in'Loddoti aawpbyatbiaB, and 
eagaj^hhaselfBOBedrioD^M fttrafahiiig to th« fi<ofcaa(fta tiiat •diMraUa taaH)«kiB"af 
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UuIlet'B 'FhjtAo]o(ff,' oi)p\aw]j ithntH b; Us ovi) original obeerr^ioiu, to wblob, [q oar 

first article of thia number, we allndeij. We aiRerwardB find bim rsc^vlng tha 

appointoiant to Tlut tutd report on tii« Milbaak Feniteatlary, with Its ardooDs ^ties ana rnre 

opportnoiiiee ; aq appointment which be retained for iiigb twent; Tears, and which famtsbed 

material for niswelJ-fenown paper on theDig*aseaof Prisons, in the 28tb volume of the 'Trana- 

aotiona of the ito; al Uedtoo-ObiFQEgicel Soclet; ;' for the Gulstonian Lectures on Djsentety 

in 1S47 ; B»i fur Uie ' Report on the Caose ftod Uod^ of Piffa^on of Epidemic Cholera,' at 

the instigation of the Cholera Committee of the Koyal College of FhysicianB, in 185S. Sob- 

in Forensio Medicine at 8t. Bartholomew's Hoepital; 

iesistant-Ph vsioian, and then Lectojret on Medicine, at 

in 18S9, he Was oalled npon to assame the liigh and 

F^nary to the Qneent "^^ to tie in constant Utendance 

f risen, till the greatest bonoDrs of bis profeSEnon seepted 
unbition might soon be satisfied : be appeared to stand 
In the high esteem of all his brethren. In the affection 
10 had worked lovingly witb him in his liftorldrtJ, dajs, 
)7 prosperity; bat, mim all this happlneM^tn a moment 
ath : for they who knew his inmost mind aresnre that, 
in tbe midst of this life, he was preparing himself for another and for better. 

" It will be asked hereafter, what was the secret of Baly's singular success? — Tmly, there 
was DO secret in it. He had excellent'fnCellfomU.oapaoity, and great working power; ha 
was very pmdent, gentle, trae-hearted, and virtaons ; and be daily cultivated and used all his 
powers, with the euflle view of doiif the b«M be conld in tb« wily duller of his lt% ffis 
Intelleotnal st C in any. one of bit ;uent&l powers, but in the fair proportions of 

them all. Ei isee; very clear observant power; S"at caution and sobriety In 

thinking; an ty In analysis. Few conld slit facts better than be, o/ bring them 

bot with nior 1 Blmplieft; ; be was eminent!; clear-hesded. And all that be did 

—his praotici i^ his writings and bis conversadon — represent tbis obaraot^ (tf 

bis mind ; all iple, definite, and orderly. ' ' ' 

" An excel I hi* disposMon was a qoTrespondln jl dmpHofty and sinoeFity at 

heart. Be m . , to be what he was not ; nay, be never professed biniMtf what he 

was; be did well, wlthoat any self-ussertlon, and seemM content to do his daty wiMiont 
claiming or expressly seeking for its reward. Doubtless, among the motives tbat impelled 
bim to a laborions exertion of his powers, ambition bad some place; bat his smbitton waa 
happily tempered branataral timidity which mad^ him always prudent. Henee, probably, 
it was that he never committed the fanlts of mere ambition ; be neVer WAst^d time Or power 
)n striving after things which he was Dofil fiir, or nnllkety to attajD ; he never soa^t for 
praise or repotation in pnrtoits that were alien from his proper woit; and wh^ his anitnlHW 
vrae gratilied, he had tne game prudent f«ar lest be shoold fiill sbitrt of the full dtsofawrge of 
tbe responsfUKties whieh high station and opportunities of doing good brought with them. 
To the mat, he never made light of duty; he never thongbt It easy to dowdl;'be did not pre- 
■ame that ke had yet done bis best; be seemed to think that there was in stors some fat betMr 
filing for Mm to do. 

"It -will readily tie beHeved t^at Balj was very popnlar among ItU pnplb and prolbs^Mial 
brethren. Bis popularity, l&e htsenocess, oame w him without being expressly songht. It 
was tbe aatnrsJ result of bis honesty, gentleness, and l)l>erality, and it increaaed with bis 
merits. He tolerated kindly the faults of others ; be saw them cleariy enongh, hut he did not 
rraent tbem^ be spent bisi life 4iUiocttai ctl^lt^Qy^Tsy; and among ue crowds that followed 
him to the grave, there were many who haiLloTeil him and had rejoiced in his proeperi^, 
though he was their snotieesfat riv«l.. 

" These were the plain reasons of Bftly's prosperoas career ; and tbe beet IcKon which oDr 

KleflMon ma; read Id his lile— yet not iiafely, Kll (hoy hwe well storied the solenfa ^eaon of 
death— lia, to believe si the sufiloieaey of intelUetual and mora) «ioel)enoe for the attain- 
tnent of gnst'siKMeei. Se entered the jwufeeaion by the bruad Hid most frequooted i«ad ; ha 
ftu^tedia thA.oiowdf with netther wealth nor oostl; education ; be b^W ^i^ ^■thent at^ 
KdvaotMBofaoeiol position, wiUuwL an inflaeDtialfrieed; b« had u»lHilliante«i)a4,iw looky 
' attvi cinMotm^ Tet bis career vn» a oonitaMwiooew; mi, in its oonrse, be gained aod 
Hanwd tooseLasmaof'tf tbeoeaids tepit^^resaaabeideair^. He eowtantl; oaltivat«d and 
adorned his miiidi mm made frieitds in evei^ nmk of life^JteraUy from the prison to th« 
palace—and when be died, the grief mtsaswide-apreod. h was thegriof not only of bereave- 
ment hat of 41eappwlnted hope; for all ielt that had Baly b«ea permitted to live long he wonld 
^ye adiiend gieiat tittngn for 1^ profcttJes asd the world-" 

8aeh is Ibe graphio, but miaffiiated mi tiwthfHl delineatjoa or a obavaotor frwn the pea of 
to* wtoN powM at «bHrv>tlon, andwhoan otuve, tong-wntinBad, aad aSMdonata iotimatiy 
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with Its paosessor, en^tled Urn, perbups ^tbre alt o^ers, to ftzpr^ ab bpintoli, iTbe plotDra 
is oompleta, aod we oaa only in coaotosldQ eipreaa shlceH'thanlU to Hr. Paget for eappljJDg 
to aa 80 toooliiiig tad so inValoabla a mwftoLr Of htm whoaa ■bo^Dg death wo ao deept; 
lameot.* 

Dr. MatOM, Sailli*. 

In -ootAtAag a book (in onr Janoary Damber) whian treated mainly of the uyings 
and doings of our prof^onal brethren of bygone dayi, wa inadverteotly, and witfaoat cor- 
rection, mvt cornnoy tu a itsteraent aaswCing tbal Dr. Uatthew Baillie, as a yoann; man, waa 
"plocted" M thelkyal CtoHege of Physioiani, oEiler the presidenoy <Jf Sir Hana Sloane, aod 
tliAt to OJDS^BeoD* ne had sHowed himself tn moat hasty and oi^iuUGabla ooudaot. Bath 
tbese «88«rdoaa, tvbioh ooonr in Ur. Jeaffreacm's work (above sUnded to), bajre baen.Jately 
flilly and satiafactority contradicted, as weU by his friend Dr. Latham, in a letter to the'Lan- 
OBt (U^roh 9th), jsa by Hr. Bailllp (»on nf tli* doctor) In tb» ' Ajtbeneom' ^Uarah 23rd), 

Ur. J eatn-esoii jus also aoliaowledged ('Lancet,' Uamli iStb) that ia thia matter he hsd 
mule k blander, having bi^rowed the auecdolie from the pages of a. work Btjlad ' Pbyaio aAd 
Phynelaos,' without attempting to verify it. 

Sir Hana Sloans oeas^d to be President to the Qollege, as ^e hare read in iti pnnala, In 
1735, and Dr. Uattbew Baillie, as we find from a copy (belonging to Mi. T. A.. Stoae) of a 
most intarM^og.aatobiographiaal US. memoir in tbe possession of pr. Bmllie's son, was not 
bora DStil liiB year 176Lt It is,^en, qaite evident that the a^ieodote ( " 
Baillie, aAsiwards of oelehrity in his profession, having been rejected i 
tion under the prp^dencyof Sir Hans Sloane (possibly tme of some on 
to the Depltew of, John and William Hnnter. Again, the snppofition tb 
was at any time placlced at tbe Oullege is completely set aside by n 
ann&la, forv M we have ourselves fonnd in examining those aoDais (by 
Dr. PittnkB, tbe registrar)^ it is dearly atated th&t \a eafih of tbe thr« 
only year (1T89, Sir O. Baker beine president, and Brs..Tnrton, Milm 
and Allston b^ng oensorj), in whioh Baillie went qp for exainlnatioa, 
BnbseqneiUly hlllated for and admitted a " candidates ;" the f'etbwsbij 

* Tbii b^u tlte case, we ^adly wpbraof the earlieet opportnnity of correcting sn allegation, 
whieh, if r^^ Dffon, woa\d tenjd .matwially to disparage the ohu-acter of one wbo^ po«- 
terity, eqnaj^ with his contemporarie*, Wds in the very higl^st eMJraa^oa an4 respect, 

* V*«uiiratfiirli«rpatliiingiiioUiKof Dr. BiW In tk* ■ Kdlnbo^ UsdlOIJoiirlur tor Uireta, of |iut Import- 
use bi Uie rtAt nldeAEiiidlng sr Dr. Bily'a «htHbst«, TnumiiA u It i> (Mm th* pen of one of UU ttaat m«ods 
m.i teU&m-'pl^lM («« tt lero), Dr. BanJunUl Bill, of KOtubniglL .... 



ii «iWubt(«nvU^ akftati iqoj be s«n Id the Ubn^r of tki Bo^ Cidt^^nl FbrileUK 
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^atnre of Disease. 



11 



fS'S 



1. 



2. 



8. 



t' 



4. 



5. 
6. 



7. 
8. 

9. 



10. 



Fdv«w: 

OoBtinded (tyi^ttr und't^plioid) 

BYlgrbt . 

Bemitteiit . 

Cholera 

Infloenxa • 

Eruptive Ferere : 

Measles 

SoariatiDft . 

8man-pox . 

Er7s]()N^)as . 

Chronic erysipelas 

Iat«nnittent: 

QnoCidiafi . 

Tertian . . 

Qnartan ' <; 

Irregular , 

Rhenmatisni : ' 

Acate . 

8nba<mfo 

Chronic 

€h>nt and rbeimatic gont 

Poisoning : 

Initant ^ 

Narcotic 

ByphlMtto aftd goiiorrlMseal 

Colica pictonam . 

Intestinal worms . 

EchinocoocQS 

Drq>8ies: 

Anasarca 

Ascites . 

Hydrothorax . 

Hydropericardiom 

Hsdmorrhagee : 

Epistaxis 

Hffimoptysis . 

Hsematemesis 

Haeinatoria . 



11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 



Intestinal 

Uterine 

Purpura 

Scurvy . 

AnsMnia and debility 

Chlorosis 

Cacbsemia 

Scrofula • 

Tubercular diseases : 

Phthisis 

Tabes mesenterica, &o. 



81 

17 

1 

8 



4 
23 

2 
15 

4 

'8 
8 
2 



86 

71 

liO 

85 

8 
2 
6 
15 
1 



II 

1^ 



If 



8 



8 



9*7 



it 
1^ 



20H) 



47 

27 

11 

8 

8 

12 

18 

12 

6 

8 



57 

18 

10 

4 

180 
9 



4 
8 
1 



1 
2 
1 



22 

15 

11 

2 



4-4 
4^ 
0-7 



88*8 
100- 
16*6 



5 
1 



8 
2 

52 

7 



46-6 
57-4 
100- 
66-6 



16-6 

41-6 
16-6 

40-0 



1-7 

80-0 
50-0 

40-0 

77-7 



8 

2 



1 

1 
1 
8 



2 
8 



26 
18 
19 

4 

2 

6 

1 



46 

28 

11 

2 

1 
10 

12 
6 



17 
6 

10 
4 

72 
6 
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fi 



i 



4 



i\ 



4 
8 
1 



1 

1 



22 

15 

11 

2 



2 

5 
1 



8 
2 

89 
6 



During 9 yean. 



1167 
146 

m 

84 
181 



1 

e 
fit 



11-4 
48*8 



202 

44 

80 

9 

28 

592 

IIM 
810 

ir 

19 
96 
78 
87 
2 

898 
169 



121 
16-3 



88 

168 

71 

64 

58 

102 

52 

10 

544 

144 

65 

20 

1187 
11 



4-0 

4-8 
0-9 
0-9 
4-1 

17-6 

15-7 

1-0 

5*4 
100- 

84*3 
47*8 



10-6 
28*2 

7*0 
18*7 
18*8 

2*9 
25*0 

2*2 

0*6 

47*6 

80*0 

84-7 
72*7 
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By Db. BwKisppK. 



80T 



Ca0M admitted during the jfutr 186tt^ 



Mitur^ of IHsMM. 



Tubercle in brain • 

Hydatids .... 
17. MaligDant growths; Eooephalold 

Soirrhos .... 

Of bone. .... 

Colloid . . , ' . 

Epkbelial .... 
la Hysteria . . . . \ 

Hypochondriasis , 

19. Chorea 

20. Deliriam tremens • . . 

21. Tetaoos .. , . , 

22. Brain and cord ; Encephalitis 
Chroioio disease of brain 
Epilepsy ' . i . . , 
Apoplexy .... 
J^unotional distarb^noe . 
Sun-stroke . , . . . 
Insanity . . . . 
Inflammation of cord . 

23. Paralysis: fiemiplegia 
Paraplegia . « . . < 
General paralysis . 
Local paralysis . 

24. Neuralgia: Of &oe and head 
Sciatica . . . 
Anffina pectoris . . . 
Undescribed .... 

25. Heart: Pericarditis 
Endocarditis .... 
Hypertrophy 

Dilatation , . . . « 
FdUy degeneration 
VaiYular disease . , , 

26. Diseases of Uoodressels: Anenrispi 
Phlebitis ' . ,, . 
Ulceration of aorta 

27. Diseases of respiratory organs: 
Laryngitis .... 
Tracheitis .... 
Bronchitis .... 
Pneumonia . , . . 
Gangrene . 
Pulmonary apoplexy . 
Vesicular emphysema . 
Pleurisy ' . , . , 
Empyema . . . . 

. Pneiuiiothorax 
Asthma. . , . 
Hooping cough , 

28. Diseases of mouth and pharynx : 
Glossitis . .r .. 
Qaineey . , . 
Cynaoche pharyngea . > 
Belaxatioi^ of throat. 
Diphtheria , . , . ^ 
Mumps . , . . . 
En1;Brged tonsils . 



11 



t 



7 

18 

1 



89 
8 

28 

17 
1 
6 

27 
9 
8 

10 
1 
8 
2 

40 

17 
8 
5 
4 

28 
1 
8 

11 
9 

26 

10 
8 

84 

18 
7 
1 

4 

4 

94 

31 

1 

3 

9 

.42 

. 1 
2 
1 
1 



6 

16 

2 

9 



I, 



Y 

8 

1 



8 

4 
6 

4 
4 
1 

2 
6 
8 



1 
20 

6 

2 
16 

6 



2 

4 
19 

6 
8 
1 
2 



M 






100- 
280 
100- 




8 
8 
1 



17-6 

66*6 
22-2 

500 
40-0 
100- 

100- 
15-0 
17-6 



868 
111 
76-9 
50-0 
6p-6 
178 
461 

100- 

bo-0 

100- 
20-2 
fe4-8 

100- 
b5-5 
19-0 
100- 
100- 



Id 



44*4 



1 

6 

4 
5 

3 
5 



7 



3 



11 

9 

26 

Id 

a 

48 

r 
t 
1 

1 

2* 

38 
21 

"e 

9 

1 

% 

X 



2 

4 






I '' . 



3 
2 
1 



- ;< 



2 

4^ 
2 

2 
1 



3 



4 

I' 

1 

20 
5 



13 

4 



2 

14 
16 

5 
8 
1 



3 



During 9 yean. 



i 



23 

14 

101 

164 

3 

4J 

4 

4581 



^90 

144 

4 
88 
97 

208 
68 

287 
1 

t 
20 

259 

139 
10 
99 
80 

133 
5 

HI 
1^4 
211 
135 

— ^ 
551 

51 



II 



o 

a 



86-9 
67-7 
75-2 
22-5 

100- 

100- 
60- 
0;02 



21 
22*2 
50-0 

'28*8 I 

17-3 

66^1 
4-5 
100- 

70- 
10- 
18-6 
10' 
50^ 

1-5 



35*4 
11-2 
611 
53'8 

.49-8 
25*4 



67 

Ull 
435 



126 
4691 

XI 
24 

.14 

8 
9J 



13 
19 
41 



52-2 
68-4 

;i7-7 

P4-7 



37-3 
313 

61-8 

28-5 

1-0 



63-8 
5'2 
2-4 
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CuH tdmltted dorbiii lb« jta IfBt. 



TTlcerstlon ..... 
I.' tHseascs of atoinaoh and (BSopbagas: 

UloeMtion .... 
Stricture (c^pbagBsandpjIc.. ,. 
I. DiatasMoflntestinst canal: EDteritIa 
ConstipatioD .... 
Obetnotion . '. , . 
piaiTfac8& . . , 
MBtery .... 



I>yBeBter7 
nloerUtoii 



Tjmpultia .... 
I. DiseasM of peTitoaemn : 

Aeate peritonitis , 

Cbronio peritonitia 
!. Disease* of 'livet kdA gall-bladder 

CoBgwtion . ; . . 

Oirrhosia . , . . ' 

Enlargement . : . . 

Abao^. . . , , 

Oall-Btone»' . .- . , 

Janodiea 
I. Diseasea of panoreaa 
t. Diwase* of spleen . 
I. Diseases of uriDvy organs: 

AlbamiiiDris .... 

Absoees of kidney and pyelttis 

Malignant dlseatua of kidney . 

Benal oalcnla* . *. 

gupra-ranal' disease 

CjitiHa . ' . 

laobnria ' . 

Dinreria (wHfiont atbomen or snga: 
I. BiabetM ..... 
r. Orarian diataae .' . 
\. Diwaaea of qterns, ^ : Amenorrhoea 

LeneorrhcM . . . ■ 

Uenorrhagia . ., . . 

Di^hoeneot 

Inffanmutioq of nterna or appendages 

Ttunonn (nbti-malisoanl) 

P<rfypn8 

Canoer 

Vedoo-vagbial flstala . 

Diseaaea of eitemat prgaitB '. 
). Diseaaea of bones and joints . 
). Diseaaes of skin, &4. : Erythema 

Trtlearia and roeeola . 

lioben and prurigo' 

Soalr eruptions 

Veuonlar emptiona 

Poatnlar enipcirais 

PocBpbolyx and rapia . 

Odlolar inflammatlcin . 

Saperfldal absoestf 

Disease* of absorbent glands . 
1. Diaeksea of mnselea 
I. Anomalous and acddental oases 
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Remarks. 

Passing in brief review the several classes of the annaal registet*, it will be setm tbat 
several slight moidifieations haye been eflfected ill the snbdivislofis of dkease. These 
will be sufficiently apparent in their own places, and need no nptiiee here. It h^s been 
deemed advisable to avoid any serious alterations, reserving such for the coriamencement 
of the next decennial period. The present table completes the ninth year. 

1. Fever. — The well-marked cases of typhoid or typhus have been distinguished 
from cases of slight fever, which are now placed in a separate cla^. One case was fatal 
where the disease came on immediately after acute rheumatism with pericarditis; 
another was complicated wiA pneumonia and ulceration of the bowels. ' 

The cases of cholera were rather of severe English than true Asiatic. 

2. Exanthemata, — The only complicated case of measles was With syphilis. Of the 
fetal cases of scarlatina, one terminated as the patient was apparently recovering, with 
sudden profuse hemorrhage from the throat. This apparetitly proceeded froth a deep 
sloughing ulcer on one tonsil, ahhough its source cburd not be positively demonstrated 
after death. Another died in epileptic convulsions coming on suddenly five weeks after 
the outset of the disease. There ^as no other symptom of renal affection during life, 
and as there was no post-mortem, the connexion of th^ symptofn with the state of the 
kidneys was only a matter of tsonjecture. 

In a third case which terminated fatally the cuticle became raised into large blisters, 
m many places, hy the exudation beneath it of op$que purulent matter. 

The erysipelas whibh proved fatal in the case stated as complicated carfie on when 
the patient was in. a state of extreme exhaustion froni parturition and Want of food. 
She had at the same time lobular pneumonia and an early condition (yf phthHsis. 

3. Intermittent i^er.— ^The diseases associated with ague were various, and appa- 
rently bearing no relation to that disease excepting in one instance of enlarged spleen. 
In one case there was phthisis, in another albumintnna, in another valvular disease of 
the heart, and in the last bronchitis. 

4. Rkeum^atism, — ^The morbid conditions associated with acute rheumatism were, 
except in four instances, concerning the heart. In the 8d cafees recorded there was 
evidence of some affection 6f tJiat organ in 2S, 

Pericarditis . . in Y 

Endocarditis (without pcJricarditis) . in 8 

Previous valvular disease . . . • in 9 

(in one of which pericarditis supervened). 

Pour caises described te acnte rh'eumatism Were fetal indirectly. In one there was 

very extensive affection of the heart involving both the lining an<J inyesting mettibranes. 

In one there occtirred pvaemia, either ias the reeult df the rheumatic affecSofi, or as an 

independent diseiiAe producing Symptoms which we*e erronedhdV regarded te rheumatic. 

In the third, typhoid fever supervened closely upon. the acjute medmatism, 'iehile in the 

last that affection was combined with delirium tremens. 

Suh-aeute Ebettmatt8pi.*^ln the 3 erased of this dfsord^ stated as fetal, that result 
WIS due in 6ne ease to 'phthisis, in another to pyemia, in the thhrd to d^ase of the 
joints. 

The complications in the other cases wei*e thus distribnted : 

Disease of the bones or j6ints, 4 
Valvular disease of the heart, 2 * 
beside erythema nodosum, chronic peritonitis, phthisis, epilepsy, and anseniik, eaeh in a: 
single instance. ' 

Chronic R/j^eumatism, — In the only case entered under this head whidi proved fatal, 
the symptoms^ were dne to malignant disease of the bone*. The remaining; cowpHcations 
Were many and Viriods. Valvular dfieaie of the heart occurred four tiipds t phthisis, 
thrice ; disease of the joints, twice. ,j 

5. Gout. — In consequence of the cases having beett entered Wifliotit tfcb observance 
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of a sufficiently rigid distinction between cbronic gout and rheumatic gout^ the registrar 
has thrown these two forms of disease into one statement as the only means of avoiding 
error. 

The complications were nenralgia, delirium tremens, hemiplegia, and albuminuria. 

6. IrHUmt'PpiMoning, — One of these cases was that of a child one year and nine 
months old, who was said to have swallowed hydrochloric acid. Diarrhoea was the only 
observed result In another, white precipitate was taken without much effect. In the 
only fatal case» a largci number. of compound .colocynth pills were self-admimatered. 
These were followed by diarrhoea^ ulceration, and finally perforation of the large 
intestinct 

Narcotic PoUofniiig. — ^Both these cases ended &tally. They were both supposed to 
have been suicidal. In one half a drachm of the essence of bitter almonds had been 
taken ; in the other the poij^on was presumed to have been morphia or some preparation 
of opium. 

The Divisions 7 and 8 need no coipment. 

9. Armiorca^ — ^Tbis affection occurred independently in one douVtful instance. The 
aymptoms came on after scarlatina^ but without the presence of albumien in the urine. 
The other causes of dropsical effusion into the cellular tissue were thus divided among 
the remaining 46 cases : ^ 

Disease of the kidneys, displayed after death, or indicated by persistently 

albuminous urine, in ,•••«.. 34 

Disease of the heart, in ............ J • ... 16 

In 9 of which both affections occurred together). 

n 8 there was> sofue affection of the lungs, mostly bronchitis; but this in every 
instance was associated with some affection of the heart or kidneys. . 
In 4 the anasarca was attributed to ane^mia. 

In 1 it occurred in conjunction with ascites, as a consequence of disease of the liver. 
In every fatal case, either the heart or the kidneys were affected* The deaths were 
thus distributed : 

Anasarca, purely cardiac, fatal in d 
„ „ renal, „ 9 

Combined „ 8 

Amies, — In the 2*1 ca^es the cause was not clearly made out in 5, 

Disease of the liver was preseixt ip 11. 
„ kidneys „ 8 

^ , heart „ 5 t 

^ uterine organs ,, 3 

„ , peritonejum „ 2 , 

Diseases of tl^ heart and kidneys were conabined mnoh in the same way as w|ith 
anasarca. . . 

The classiea bydrothora^ ,an4r faydrop.Qricar4ium I^ave been iii,tn>duced for the firs^ 
time in the present ta1;>le; soth.^ .djppaical effusion into the pleura qt pericar()ium is 
now distinguished from pleurisy or pericarditis. t . 

Hydrothorax, — This affection was oftener found aft^r death than expected during life. 
It was in eveij iji^tance ^he. result of disjease of tl^e h^art or kidnefi^ save in one 
ca^ where it came on in conjunction with ascites during the 1^ stage of malignant 
disease of the ovary. 

The two cases of Hydropericar4h^m which terminated fatally rwere* associated with 
other varieties of dropsy, as the copsequence of disease of tl^ iieart or kidneys. In the 
other example, the state wasprojbably qwipg topericarditis, although its origin remained 
a matter of nncerljaipty. 

10. Epistaxis was due in on6 case to disease of the heart, in the two oth$rs its causa 
was npt madeout. 

ITcBmQptysis.'^^Oi the 12 cases of this affection there was unipietakable evidence of 
phthisis in 7. In one it appeared vicarious of menstruation. The remaining 4 were 
supposed to depend upon phthisis, but this was without proof. 
. MfBmatemHs.-r^T^o were supposed ta depend upon hepatic disease, one upon ulc^a- 
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tion of the stom^c^^nd ond upon amenc^Thcea^ In the , i^^piaioiag instance the causo 
was a matter of uncertajBty. , . ^ 

HoBmatwria^ — In 1 pf the 12 cases here euumerated, the synaptom was supposed to 
depend upon a calculus in the kidney, all the rest upon disease of the kidney, with per- 
sistent albumiauria. All the fatal c^ses were from the latter cause. It ^may be as well 
to mentiQi^ that no cases have been classed as haematuria» unless the blood was in 
sufficient qviantity visibly to discolpur the urine* Had those been included where a few 
blood globules were foutid by microscopic examinatiouvthe .number would have been 
much larger. 

11. JPurpura, — There occurred pne &tal case-of purpura, where there was no other 
lesion to account for death. The patient sank in a condition much resembling typhoid 
fever. In another^ which terminated &ta)ly, the result was due to a complication of 
disease, the heart, kidneys, liver, and lungs being affected. 

12. Anamia and jPebilityi »•— In this class have been included, not only cases of simple 
ansemia, but those of debility^ whiqh were not strictly owing to thiscau^ but which 
could not be. copvenipnUy placed elsewhere ; for instance, prostration originating in the 
nervous system frpm drinking, <fec. Th^ only fatal case w^s that of a woman who had 
suffered from starvation after parturition. The immediate cause of death was erysipelas. 
A mpre particmlar notice of her case will be found elsewhere. 

13. Chlorosis, — This affection haa been regarded as a symptom of amenorrhcea, and 
therefore requires no particular notice in this place, 

14. ,Cach(emia. — Here are ipcluded only those cases where the blood was altered by 
purulent infection, or by a superabundance of white cprpviselesas tKe result of splenic 
disease. They were thus divided : pysemia in 1 ; leycocytb»mia jn 3u All the former 
were fatal, and one of the latter. 

15. ScTxfulcL. — In all the cases thus described the bones or joipts were affected. The 
majority of such cases necessarily come under notice in the surgical wards. Both the 
fatal cases had dropsy and renal disease. 

16. Phthisis. — This, was associated with bronchitis, pneun^onia, or pleurisy, mostly 
consequent upon the tubercles, in 24 instances. In one case with emphysema, and in 
two with pneumothorax. In 10 of the cases disease of the kidneys also e^i^ted. 

Tabes Mesentertca^-r^Thi^ term is used to include all instances of tubercular disease 
of the peritoneum, whether confined to the mesenteric glands or not. In 4 of the fatal 
cases peritonitis wa» present In another the cause of death was meningitis, the patient 
being at the same time phthisical. 

17. Scirrhu^ — This <jiisease affected the uterus in all the instancea recorded save 
two. , 

Uncephaloid,— This was divided among . the Jiver, the kidneys, the Wnes, and the 
intestines, in the order as to frequency in which they are mentioned* 

18. Hysteria, — Males were the subject of well-marked hysteria in 2 oases« The 
affection was pnly noticed in connexion with amenerrh<^a in 3 instances^ 

19. Chorea, — These cases were all uncomplicated, ^xcept 1, where hysteria cor 
existed. . , 

20. Delirium Tremens^ — Of the 17 case^ ^ woman was the subject of the disease in 
one. Two of the fatal cases are stated as complicated; in X pneuQioni^ was found after 
death, probably qnite secpadary in its origin ; in the other, the disease came on after 
tihe patient had been attacked, with acute rheumatism. 

.21, Tetarms, — One well-marked case of this disease in an idiopathic form occurred. 
It was preceded by some affection of the throat, which was supposed to have been diph«. 
theria. Becovery topk place, although the patient obstinately refqsed all medicine. 

22. Brain and Spinal Cord. — Jn each of^ the 4 fatal casein of. encephalitis, tubercu- 
lar deposit was found in the lungs or bronchial glands. Six cases of chronic disease of 
the brain proved fatal; a tumour was found in 2, softening in 4. The complicationa 
^ere few, and compawtiyely unimportant. 

In the 4 cases pf functional disturbance which are recorded as fatal, death occurred ia. 
3 from renal disease ; in the fourth, as was sup[fosed, from starvation. 

%B. Pam/yw^.—Many cases pf hexniplegia and paraplegia (7 of. the former, 2 of the 
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latter) have necessarily been enmnerated in the preceding class. Those cases of hemi' 
plegia where there was no evidence of softening or tumonr, tni ^here there had been 
no marked apoplectic lit with loss of conscioosnesa, appear ohiy under the present 
heading. 

Cases of pai^plegia without evidence of inflkmrnation of thfe spinal cord, in which, iii 
short, paralysis was the only symptom, are in li^e manner not recorded elsewhere. 

The 3 cases described as general paralysis were, in fact, of paraplegia beginning at 
the arms, and the symptom was supposed to result in each instance ftom inflammatory 
action within the spinal canal. 

25. HeaH, — ^The relation of the affections of the heart and its membranes to rheu- 
matism has been adverted to already. Pericarditis occurred with acute rheumatism 
seven times, with pleurisy twice, and twice as the sequel of long-standing hypertrophy 
and valvular disease. Endocarditis was not recognised, except as the Associate of acute 
rheumatism. Hypertrophy of the muscular structure was noted in 16 cases in con- 
junction with some other morbid state of the organ, in 1 2 tvith albuminuria. Taking 
the whole ntimber of cases of hypertrophy, dropsy was present in 12. In the instance 
of dilatation, that symptom was present in 5, thus occurring with abdut the same fre- 
quency in either Case. 

Two cases of simple fatty degeneration of the heart termiriated in sAdden death while 
hi the hospital. Both were complicated with phthisis. 

Valvular disease was associated with som^ other alteration of the hewi;, generally 
consequent upoh it, in 18 Cases; with persistent albuminuria in 9; with a notable 
degree of dropsy \h 10 ; with some pulmonary affection in 8. 

26. Bloodvessdt-^Of the 6- fatal casfes of aneurism, 4 were of the thoracic aorta; 2 
of these terminated by bursting, 1 into the. pericardium, I into the left pleura. Another 
case was of the innominate, the patient dying apparently of bronchitis. In the remain^ 
ing case, the precisb seat of the disease could not be discovered. There existed exten- 
sive haemorrhage behind the peritoneum, which was supposed to have resulted from 
the rupture or a small aneurism connected with one of the bmall^r branches of the 
aorta. 

In 2 of th^ Cd^es of aneurism, phthisis also existed. 

A remarkable* case'was admitted, where the patient had' an abdominid tumour, tnis- 
taken during life for an enlarged spleen. This proved to* be a mass of blood which had 
escaped from a small ulbehited opening in the abdominal aort^. The adjacent verte- 
brsB were carious. 

27. Lunpis, cif<^.— Two of the cases of laryngitis wefe chronic, 2 acute. In both of 
the latter the operation for laryngotomy was performed, and both terminated fatally. 
In one of them the larynx was not opened until the patient was in artieulo ; in the 
other, the patient survived the operation for twcjnty-four houfs, and then sank without 
any assignable caus^. 

Of the 4 cases of trachfeitis (all of the female seX), t was an ordinary case df croup 
in a child two yeai^ and nine months old, which proved fatal after the operation. 
^ All the remaining cases were regarded as diphtheria, and treated with stimulants ; bnt 
since the change discov^ed after death Were characteristic of croup, they are necessa- 
rily enumerated utider this heading. 

One occurred in a child two years old. A small patch of lymph was se^n upon one 
tonsil, which led to the diagnosis. After death false membrane was found coating 
the lower inch of the trachea, and filling up the right bronchus and all its ramifica- 
tions. 

In the next case, the child, aged nine, was admitted with membrane on the fauc^ 
and an ulcer upon e^ch tonsil. She sank without any dyspnOBa, although after death 
felse membrand Mr'a^ found lining the air passages from the ejJiglottis to the secondary 
ramifications of the br6nchial tubes. 

The last patient was seventeen years old ; she had come from ^ pfac^ where diph- 
theria had b^eftt common (Foulness). On admission, the fauces were covei'ed with grey 
membrane, respiration being natural. But dyspnoea soon came on^ and was not raucn 
relieVied by tracheotomy. After deati, felse membrane was seen coating the whole of 
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the air paasages from the epiglottis tp the secondary branches of the bronchial tubes, 
besides what existed upon the fauces. There was also a slight degree of pneumonia^ 
The complications of bronchitis were as follows ; • 

Phthisis occurred in • . • 15 cases 

Albuminuria ••••»....•.. 6 „ 

Disease of the heart . 5 „ 

Emphysema , 4 „ 

Pleurisy 3 „ 

Pneumonia . , » 2 „ 

Ague 2 „ 

Eboumatism . , , 2 „ 

Aneurism ,.,... 2 „ 

Beside which, scabies, swelled cervical gland% anaemia, purpura, and erysipelas, eftck 
occurred in a single instance. 
The coDiplications of pneumonia may be thus stated : 

Albuminuria was present in 6 cases 

Pleurisy . ^ p 

Phthisis . . ..•.,.•,••.,...• 4 ,, 

Disease of the heart , , , . , 4 „ 

Chroijic 4iaease of the brain 2 „ 

Delirium tremens ,,.....,.. 2 „ / 

Bronchitis 2 „ . 

Beside thesi^ continued fever^ pyaamia, erysipelas, diphtheria, croup, aneurism, and 
peritonitis each occurred in I case. Dropsy was present in 4 instances, but was 
regarded aA a symptom of the i^eotion of the heart or kidneys, with which it was in 
each case associated. 

Of the 3 cases of pulmonary apoplexy, 2 were ^ociated with disease of the hearty 
1 with albuminuria and hydrothorax. 
Pulmonary emphysema was associated with : 

Bronchitis in ...» 7 cases 

Disease of the heart , . . . 2 „ 

Phthisis 1 „ 

Albuminuria ...••.,.•... 1 .... 1 „ 
Bronchitis was thus present in all but 2. In 1 of these phthisis was clearly diagnoaed, 
although as the patient left the. hospital this was not verified by dissection. 
The complications of pleurisy were thus distributed : 

Pneumonia in . . .....,.•* 6 cases 

Disease of the heart ..•...• . . • • • , ., ^ „, 
Phthisis ■.,..,'••.,.•.,,.•,., 4 „ 

Bronchitis .,.,•'••... .3 „ 

Albuminuria • . \ • . • , 2 „ 

Besides which continued fever, chronic disease of the Srain, apdperitonitis ware each 
<>bserved in a single case.. * , 

• One case of empyema was admitted ; th|B 4i?ea8e was assdci&ted with, dijatatiqn of the 
heart an(i peritonitis. The pus was, circumspribed in the lower part of the pleura, an4 
the disease w^. niistali;eu during life for enlargement of the liver. 
In both cases of pneumotbprax the perforation was tjie result of phthii^is. 
The only case of wellrmarked ^thma was associated with bronchitis and en^phy- 
sema. * 

28. Quinsey occurred once in conjunction with chronic rheumatism. The other 
cases were uncomplicated. * 

CynancJie. PJitrrynged occurred in coippany with chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, and 
(jhronic enJa^ement pf the tonsils, each m 1 case. 

Relaxation qf iki Throat was accompanied in I ca^e by hysteria, '» another by 
naarked anssmia., 

jDiphtheria,^jM two supposed instances of this disease the prominent symptom was 
the appearance of membrane upon the trachea and bropchi. These therefore appear 
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also nnder the heading of croup. In one of thera tracheotomy was performed. In 
another case much membrane was found upon the larynx ; pneumonia, peritonitis, and 
perforation of the intestines were each observed in conjunction with the disease. 

Ulceration of the Throat. — Cases of ulceration from Scarlatina are not included in 
this class. The only complication here observed* was the poison of syphilis. 

29. Disi^e of the Stomach and (Esophdgui, 

Dyspepsui occurred twice wilh hystefiaj once with prolapsuii uteri, rheumatism, and 
disease of the heart. 

Ulceration of the Stomath^ dbc, — In 6ne of these ca^s there existed, as far as coold 
be ascertained, a communication between the oesophagus and the trachea. 

30. Disease of the Intestinal Cundl, — Eftteritia occurred iti a patient suflTering from 
disease of the heart. Of the two fatal ciasefe of obstruCitioh, one was an example of 
simple stricture of the colon, the other of encephaloid disease of the same part of the 
canal. 

Where looseness of the bowels was merely a symptom of some other disease it is not 
classed as diarrhoea in this table. In one 'case it was due to the patient having swal- 
lowed hydrochloric acid. 

Ulceration of the Intestines^ ascertained chiefly by pOst-moHem examination. In 6 
eases tubercular, with phthisis iil eVerv one. It also occurred once with fever, and once 
in conjunction with diphtheria and hypercatft arsis ; this case has been referred to 
before. Peritonitis supervened upon this lesion in two Instances. 
. 31. Diseases of the Peritdtieum: 

Acute Peritonitis was found complicated with phthisis in 3 cases. In 1 of these there 
was tubercular deposit also in the peritoneum ; in another the intestines were ulcer- 
ated ; and in the third, disease of the heart existed. Of the remaining fatal cases, 3 
were associated with disease of the heart, 1 with disease of the kidneys. Thus in every 
fetal case the peritonitis was found to depend upon some other lesion. 

Chronic Peritonitis, — Of the 6 fatal cases, 6 were associated with tubercular disease; 
the details were as follows : 

Phthisis, with deposit in peritoneum, in 3, (I of which intestines ulcerated.) 

Deposit in peritoneum oi^ mesenteric glands, 
without phthisis ; , 1 

Phthisis alone ...•.;...: 1 (with cirrhosis.) 
In the remaining fatal case there existed empyema, with dilatation of the heart 
( • The complications in the cases which recovered were : 

Ovarian or uterine disease in 3 

ChrQpic rheumatism . . . '. . .'•".. 1 

Cynanche pharyngea. *. • . . '. . . . * 1 

I case occurred after childbirth, gave rise to ascites, and terminated in spontaneous cnre 
by an opening thr6ugh the limbilicus. Malignant disease was not observed as giving^ 
nse to chronic peritonitis in a single case. 

32. Diseases of the Liver. 

Jaundice. — This sympti>m appeared as the, consequence of malignant disease in 3 
cases. In 1 it was due to galHtones, in 1 to supposed congestion. In another it 
was associated with paraplegia, although the precise connexion was not made out. In 
the remaining 8 cases the cause of the condition was not clearly ascertained. 

Cirrhosis. — Of the 9 cases of this disorder, ascites was present in 6, haematemesis in 
H. These bein^ merely symptoms of cirrhosis, are not counted as complications. 
Phthisis was associated with cirrhosis in ...••... 3 

Disease of the heart 2 

Disease of the kidneys 2 

Enlargement. — ^This in 4 cases was owing to malignant disease ; in the remaining 

II to some less definite cause. Disease of the kidneys was associated with the condi- 
tion in 3 (in 1 of which there was also phthisis and disease of th^ spleen). 

In 5 cases ascites was present, while haematemesis was not observed once. 
Ahstess. — In each case this was associated with |)yflemia. • Once only this was traced 
to its source — a wound in the finger. • '' 
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84. Spleen. — ^In one of tbe fatal cases this organ was found to be hard and brawny ; 
in the other it contained fibrinous deposits. 

36 Albuminuria. — ^Dropsy and functional disturbance of the brain have been 
r^rded as symptoms of the renal disease, and therefore have not been counted in 
the table as complications. In the whole number of cases, dropsical effusion took 
place in 34. The functions of the brain were disturbed, apparently as a consequence 
of the renal disorder, in 4 instances. Besides these, the complications were thus dis^ 
tribnted : 

Disease of the heart occurred in 15 cases. 

Phthisis " d "" 

Other disease of Kings, mostly bronchitis .... " 11 ** 

Disease of liver . " 4 " 

Hemiplegia ^ 2 " 

Apoplexy . , " 1 " 

General pa];alysis , . " 1 " 

One of the cases of supra-renal disease was recognised as such during life. The dis- 
coloration oi the skin was like the faintest tinge of jaundice ; the conjunctiva remained 
quite white. The disease was tubercular, the lungs and the mesenteric glands were 
i^ected to an insignificant degree. In the oUier case there was dropsy, depending upon 
disease of ^the heart and kidneys. The supra-renal disease was not recognised during 
life,' although the face and the upper portions of the thighs were of a brownish colour. 
37. The distinction between ovarian dropsy and ovarian tumour has not been carried 
out in this table, in consequence of the co-existence of both fluid and solid matter in 
these forms of disease. • 
In the cases given, fluid was greatly predominant in 4. 

Of the 5 fatal cases of ovarian disease, 4 were malignant The other was an exam- 
ple of a simple cyst complicated with phthisis. The patient sank after tapping. In 
conjunction with these forms of disease, peritonitis occurred in 3 cases. Besides this, 
crural phlebitis, malignant deposit in the crural and mesenteric glands, disease of the 
liver and of the kidneys, each occurred in a single instance. 

29. Bones and Joints, — These structures were diseased in consequence of rheu- 
matism in 6 cases. The affection was of a scrofuloifs character in 4 cases, in one of 
which phthisis was also present. In one instance the bones were the seat of malignant 
deposit. 

40. Skin. — ^The only fatal case of cellular inflammation was in conjunction with 
pyssmia. In both th0 fatal cases stated as disease of the absorbent glands, those 
structures were the seat of malignant deposit In one of them the ovaries were 
similarly affected ; in the other the disease was confined to the glands and cellular 
tissue. 

41. Muscles.-^in the single instance of disease of the voluntary muscles, the 
pectoralis major was the seat of severe and constant pain ; there was a trace of albu- 
men in the urine. 

42. Anomalot^s, &c. ^ 

The anomalous and accidental cases include 2 of concealed pregnancy ; 1 of severe 
and long-continued vomiting during pregnancy ; 5 of abdominal swelling of doubtful 
character ; 3 of pain in the same region, also of uncertain nature ; 1 of consolidation 
of the lung, of undetermined character ; 1 of palpitation and dyspncea without die** 
coverable disease ; and 1 of discharge from the ear. 
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